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PREFACE. 


The  fiiTOUP  with  which  the  'Handbook  of  the  British  Flora'  has  been 
leoeiyed  by  the  Pablic,  renders  it  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  reasons 
which  originally  induced  the  preparation  of  a  work  specially  destined 
to  assist  the  unscientific  botanist  in  the  determination  of  British  plants. 
In  the  present  edition,  in  order  still  further  to  facilitate  that  object,  the 
publishers  hare  called  in  aid  the  experienced  talent  of  Mr.  W.  Fitch, 
who  has  supplied  original  drawings  of  every  species  included  in  the 
Flora.    In  bringing  these  illustrations  within  a  compass  which  should 
enable  their  being  printed  in  with  the  text,  the  Artist  has  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  general  difficulty  of  expressing  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  a  plant  on  so  reduced  a  scale,  but  also  of  representing,  within 
spaces  nearly  uniform  in  compass,  specimens  which  in  nature  are  so 
eaormously  different  in  size.    This  he  has  endeayoured  in  some  mea- 
sure to  accomplish  by  including  in  the  figure  a  larger  or  smaller  portion 
of  the  plant ;  but  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this  being  done  to  any 
great  extent.    In  order  to  gire  the  prominent  characters  of  the  species 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  scale  of  reduction  varying  almost  for  each 
one.    The  reader  must  therefore  be  careful,  in  judging  of  the  relative 
size  of  the  foliage,  flowers,  etc.,  of  two  species,  not  to  be  misled  by  their 
apparent  size  in  the  illustrations,  without  checking  it  by  the  dimen- 
sions given  in  the  text.    The  dissections  which  accompany  each  figure 
have  been  generally  taken  from  the  artist's  own  specimens,  the  organs 
selected  by  him  for  illustration  being  those  which  appeared  to  him  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  species  or  genus. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

The  text  has  undergone  a  careful  revision,  by  the  Author  correcting 
such  errors  as  a  frequent  practical  use  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  sug- 
gestions of  friends,  have  pointed  out.  A  few  alterations  have  been  made 
in  some  of  the  Analytical  Keys,  in  cases  where  difficulties  had  been 
experienced  in  arriving  at  the  names  of  anomalous  species.  In  the 
stations  or  habitats,  those  connected  with  the  Irish  Flora  have  been 
considerably  modified,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  notes 
communicated  by  Mr.  Isaac  Carroll,  of  Cork.  The  Author  has  also 
availed  himself  of  important  hints  received  from  Professor  Oliver  and 
from  Mr.  E.  Skepper,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  as  well  as  of  detached 
observations  on  the  part  of  numerous  friends  and  correspondents,  or 
gleaned  from  published  criticisms  of  the  '  Handbook.' 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  families  and  genera,  although  the 
progress  of  the  investigations  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Hooker  for  the  '  Genera  Plantarum '  have  suggested  several  alterations, 
these  have  not  appeared  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  disturb  the 
order  previously  adopted,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Purslane  Family 
iPorlulaceee)  and  theParonychia  Family,  which  have  been  removed  from 
CalycifloraB,  to  be  placed,  the  former  next  to  the  Pink  Family  (Caryo-^ 
phyllea),  the  latter  next  to  the  Amaranth  Family,  among  Mono- 
chlamyds.  The  Author  regrets  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  eighth  part  (pp.  281-320)  that  a  detailed  examination  of 
Haloragese  for  the  'Australian  Flora  *  had  convinced  him  that  recent 
botanists  were  correct  in  removing  that  group  to  some  distance  from 
the  CEnothera  Family  {Onograrieat)^  under  which  they  are  still  here 
included,  afler  the  example  of  the  earlier  followers  of  the  Jussieuan 
method. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  supposed  species  adopted  in 
the  '  Handbook  '  has  been  severely  criticized  and  strongly  condemned 
by  botanists  of  eminence,  chiefly  among  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  investigation  of  the  Flora  of  Europe  alone  or  of  its  separate 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Author  has  more  than  ever  reason  to 
believe  that  the  line  he  has  adopted  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
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ricws  of  seTeral  of  ihe  first  botanists  of  the  day,  who  hare  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  each  species  with  reference  to  the  forms  it  may 
assume  oyer  the  whole  extent  of  its  area.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  case  of  a  large  number  of  common  and  widely-spread  plants,  such 
as  the  Water  Crowfoots,  the  Briar  Eoses,  the  Brambles,  Hawkweeds, 
Willows,  etc.,  there  are  numerous  races  of  greater  or  less  permanency, 
which  are  more  or  less  positiyely  distinct,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
studied  as  such  by  those  who  bare  leisure  and  patience  to  devote  them- 
selyes  to  the  subject,  and  which  should  by  no  means  be  neglected  by 
the  botanist  who  would  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  his  knowledge  of 
plants ;  yet  it  is  belieyed,  that  with  the  general  advance  of  science,  the 
conviction  is  gradually  spreading  that  the  raising  these  races  to  the 
rank  of  species  is  giving  them  an  undue  importance,  and  that  it  is  at 
once  more  philosophical  and  more  practically  convenient,  as  well  to  the 
general  botanist  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  science  as  to  the  more 
superficial  amateur,  to  retain  for  the  meaning  of  a  species  the  limits 
affixed  by  the  original  principles  of  LinnsBus.  The  only  change  which 
the  Author  has  made  in  this  respect  in  the  present  edition  is  the  ad- 
mission as  species  of  the  Ivy  Banunculus  {B.  hederaceus)  and  the  ffreen 
Spleenwort  (Asplenium  viride),  in  which  cases  his  own  opinions  may 
not  be  sufficiently  established  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  general 
custom,  and  of  the  intermediate  Bladderwort  ( Utricularia  media),  on 
the  authority  of  Irish  botanists,  the  Author  himself  being  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  plant.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  having 
based  his  views  upon  the  study  of  herbarium  specimens  alone,  the  Au- 
thor can  only  reply  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  repeat  from  his  former 
Preface  that  his  generalizations  are  chiefly  "founded  on  personal  ob- 
servation of  living  plants,  made  during  many  years'  residence  on  the 
Continent  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  on  repeated  comparison  of 
specimens  collected  from  the  most  varied  and  distant  points  of  the 
geographical  areas  of  the  several  species." 

Four  species  have  been  added  in  the  present  edition  :  the  Claytonia, 
introduced  from  America,  but  now  generally  established  as  a  weed  of 
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coliiystion  in  many  English  connties ;  the  Earthnut  Pea  {LathjfruM 
tubero$u$),  perhaps  originally  introduced,  bat  now  shown  to  have  been 
long  established  in  Essex  cornfields ;  and  the  Bermuda  Sieyrinekium 
and  two-leaved  Smilacina  (May-Lily),  which  hare  been  proved  to  be 
truly  indigenous.  The  AlUike  Clover  (TrtfoUwr^  hyhridum)  is  now  be- 
coming in  several  counties  so  common  along  roadsides  and  ditches,  that 
it  will  probably  in  future  hare  to  be  included  in  our  Floras.  The  cha- 
racters and  circumscripti<ni  of  the  emodl  Sparganium  and  one  or  two 
other  species,  which  were  in  some  respects  mistaken  in  the  first  edition, 
have  been  corrected  in  the  present  one. 

G^ie  Outlines  of  Botany,  serving  also  as  a  Glossary  of  technical  terms, 
included  in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  edition,  are  here  again  inserted 
in  the  revised  form  sanctioned  by  Sir  William  Hooker  for  the  series 
of  Colonial  Floras  now  publishing,  embodying  the  amendments  first 
proposed  by  Dr.  Harvey  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Cape  Flora. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  OUTLINES   OF  BOTANY. 
WITH  SPECIAL  KEFEBENCE  TO  LOCAL  FLORAS. 

Chap.  I. — Dspjitttiokb  Ain>  Dbsobiptiyb  Botaht. 

1.  The  principal  object  of  a  Flora  of  a  country,  is  to  afford  the  means  of 
determining  {i.e.  ascertaining  the  name  of)  any  plant  growing  in  it,  whether 
for  thepurpoee  of  ulterior  study  or  of  intellectual  exercise. 

2.  With  this  view,  a  Flora  consists  of  descriptions  of  all  the  wild  or  native 
plants  contained  in  the  country  in  question,  so  drawn  up  and  arranged  that 
the  student  may  identify  with  the  corresponding  description  any  individual 
specimen  which  he  may  gather. 

3.  These  descriptions  should  be  clear^  concise,  accurate,  and  characteristic, 
so  as  that  each  one  should  be  readily  adapted  to  the  plant  it  relates  to,  and  to 
no  other  one ;  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  arranged  under  natural 
(IS4)  divisions,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  each  plant  with  those 
nearest  allied  to  it ;  and  they  should  be  accompanied  by  an  artificial  key  or 
index,  by  means  of  which  the  student  may  be  guided  step  by  step  in  the  ob- 
serration  of  such  peculiarities  or  characters  in  his  plant,  as  may  lead  him,  with 
the  least  delay,  to  the  individual  description  belonging  to  it. 

4.  For  descriptions  to  be  clear  and  readily  intelligible,  they  should  be  ex- 
pressed as  much  as  possible  in  ordinary  weU-established  language.  But,  for 
the  purpose  of  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  give  a  more  precise  technical 
meaning  to  many  terms  used  more  or  less  vaguely  in  common  conversation, 
but  also  to  introduce  purely  technical  names  for  such  parts  of  plants  or  forms 
as  are  of  little  importance  except  to  the  botanist.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is 
proposed  to  define  such  technical  or  technically  limited  terms  as  are  made  use 
of  in  these  Floras. 

5.  At  the  same  time  mathematical  accuracy  must  not  be  expected.  The 
forms  and  appearances  assumed  by  plants  and  their  parts  are  infinite.  Names 
cannot  be  invented  for  all;  those  even  that  have  been  proposed  are  too  numerous 
for  ordinaiy  memories.  Many  are  derived  firom  supposed  resemblances  to  well- 
known  forms  or  objects.  These  resemblances  are  differently  appreciated  by 
different  persons,  and  the  same  term  is  not  only  differently  applied  by  two 
difl*erent  botanists,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  same  writer  is  led  on 
di^rent  occasions  to  give  somewhat  different  meanings  to  the  same  word. 
The  botanist's  endeavours  should  always  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  as  near 
an  approach  to  precision  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
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xii  INTRODUCTION. 

aroid  that  prolixitj  of  detail  and  oTerloadinff  with  technical  tenns  which  tends 
rather  to  confusion  than  deamess.  In  this  he  will  be  more  or  less  successful. 
The  aptness  of  a  botanical  description,  like  the  beautjr  of  a  work  of  imagination, 
will  always  yary  with  the  style  and  genius  of  the  auUior. 

^l.  The  Plant  in  General, 

6.  The  Plmat.  in  its  botanical  sense,  includes  eveiy  being  which  has  vege^ 
table  l\fe^  from  the  loft^iest  tree  which  adorns  our  landscapes,  to  the  humblest 
moss  which  grows  on  its  stem,  to  the  mould  or  fungus  which  attacks  our  pro- 
visions, or  the  green  scum  that  floats  on  our  ponds. 

7.  Every  portion  of  a  plant  which  has  a  distinct  part  or  function  to  perform 
in  the  operations  or  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  is  called  an  Oi^aa. 

8.  What  constitutes  ffegetable  life^  and  what  are  the  functions  of  each  organ, 
belong  to  Vegetable  \Phy9i0logy ;  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  tissues 
oomposing  the  organs,  to  Veg<Uable  Anatorngf ;  the  composition  of  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  formed,  to  Vegetable  Chemietry ;  undm  DeeeripHve  and  Sgt' 
tematic  Botany  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  the  forms  of  organs,  that  is,  their 
Morphology^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  their  ffencnral  structure  so  fitf 
as  it  aflbcts  classiflcation  and  specific  resemblances  and  cUfTerences.  The  terms 
we  shall  now  define  belong  chiefiy  to  the  latter  branch  of  Botany,  as  being 
that  which  is  essential  for  the  investigation  of  the  Flora  of  a  country.  We 
shall  add,  however,  a  short  chapter  on  vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  as 
a  general  knowledge  of  both  imparts  an  additional  interest  to  and  fooilitates  the 
comparison  of  the  characters  and  affinities  of  the  plants  examined. 

9.  In  the  more  perfect  plants,  their  organs  are  comprised  in  the  general 
terms  Rooty  Stem,  liOaTOs,  Flow«rS|  and  Fmit.  Of  these  the  thres  first, 
whose  function  is  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  are  Oraans  of  Vegetation  ; 
the  flower  and  fruitj^  whose  office  is  the  formation  of  the  seed,  are  the  Organs  of 
Beproduetion. 

10.  All  these  organs  exist,  in  one  shape  or  another,  at  some  period  of  the 
life  of  most,  if  not  21,  flowering  plante,  technically  called  phetnogamout  or  pha- 
neroaamoue  plants ;  which  all  bear  some  kind  of  flower  and  fruit  in  the  bota- 
nical sense  of  the  term.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  ferns,  mosses,  funfi,  moulds 
or  mildews,  seaweeds,  etc.,  called  by  botanists  crvptogamons  plants,  t£e  flowers, 
the  fruit,  and  not  unfr«quently  one  or  mor^  of  the  organs  of  vegetation,  are 
either  wanting,  or  replaced  by  organs  so  diflerent  as  to  be  hardly  capable  of 
bearingthe  same  name. 

11.  The  observations  comprised  in  the  following  pages  refer  exclusively  to 
the  flowering  or  phienogamous  plants.  The  study  of  the  cryptogamous  classes 
has  now  become  so  complicated  as  to  form  almost  a  separate  science.  They  are 
tiierefore  not  included  in  these  introductory  observations,  nor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ferns,  in  the  present  Flora. 

12.  Plmataare 

Monoearpio,  if  thev  die  after  one  flowering-season.  These  include  An^ 
nuals,  which  flower  in  the  same  year  in  which  they  are  raised  from  seed  ;  and 
BiennicUsy  which  only  flower  in  the  year  following  that  in  which  they  are 
sown. 

CoMloearpic,  if^  after  flowerins,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  plant  lives  through 
the  winter  and  produces  fresh  flowers  another  season.  Tnese  include  Her^ 
baoeous  perennials,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  dies  after  flowering, 
leaving  only  a  snudl  perennial  portion  called  the  Stock  or  Gaudex,  dose  to  or 
within  the  earth  ;  ifndershrubs,  suffhUicose  or  suffhUeseent  plants,  in  which 
the  flowering  branches,  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plant,  die  down 
after  flowering,  but  leave  a  more  or  less  prominent  perennial  and  woody  base  ; 
Shrubs  (frutescent  or  fruticose  plants),  in  which  the  perennial  woody  part 
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forms  the  greater  part  of  the  phmt,  but  branches  near  the  base,  and  does  not 
much  exceed  a  man's  height ;  and  Trees  {arboreons  or  arboreeoent  planie) 
when  the  height  is  greater  and  forms  a  woody  trunks  scarcely  branching  from 
the  base.    Bnehes  are  low,  much-branched  shrifbs. 

18.  The  terms  Manocarpic  and  Cauloearpio  are  but  little  used,  but  the 
other  distinctions  enumerated  abore  are  uniTersally  attended  to,  although 
more  usefal  to  the  gardener  than  to  the  botanist,  who  cannot  always  assign  to 
tiiem  any  precise  character.  Monocarpio  plants,  which  require  more  than  two 
or  three  years  to  |Mrodnoe  their  flowers,  will  often,  unde^  certain  circumstances, 
become  herbaceous  perennials,  and  are  generally  confounded  with  Ih^m. 
Truly  perennial  herbs  will  often  commence  flowering  the  first  year,  and  have 
then  all  the  appearance  of  annuals.  Many  tall  shrabs  and  trees  lose  annually 
their  flowering  branches  like  undershrubs.  And  the  same  botanical  species 
may  be  an  annual  or  a  perennial,  a  herbaceous  perennial  or  an  undershrub,  an 
nnderdirub  or  a  shrub,  a  shrub  or  a  tree,  according  to  climate,  treatment,  or 
Tariety. 

14.  Plants  are  usually  terrestrial,  that  is,  growing  on  earth,  or  aquatie,  i.  e. 
growing  in  water ;  but  sometimes  they  may  be  found  attached  by  their  roots 
to  other  plants,  in  which  case  they  are  ep^hgftee  when  simply  growing  upon 
other  plants  without  penetrating  into  their  tissue,  pctraeitee  when  their  roots 
penetrate  into  and  derive  more  or  less  nutriment  from  the  plant  to  which  they 
are  attached. 

15.  Tlie  simplest  form  of  the  perfect  plant,  the  annual,  consists  of— 

(1)  The  Booty  or  descending  axis,  which  grows  downwards  from  the  stem, 
dlrides  and  spreads  in  the  earth  or  water,  and  absorbs  food  for  the  plant 
through  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 

(2)  The  BUim,  or  ascending  axis,  which  grows  upwards  from  the  root, 
branches  and  bears  first  one  or  more  leaves  in  succession,  then  one  or  more 
flowers,  and  finally  one  or  more  fruits.  It  contains  the  tissues  or  other  channels 
(217)  by  which  the  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  ro^s  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
eap  (192)  to  the  leaves  or  other  points  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  plant,  to  be  elabo- 
rated or  digested  (218),  and  aft^wards  redistributed  over  different  parts  of  the 
plant  for  its  support  and  nowth. 

(3)  The  liOaTOs,  usnafiy  flat,  green,  and  horizontal,  are  variously  arranged 
on  the  stem  and  its  branches.  They  elaborate  or  digest  (218)  the  nutriment 
brought  to  them  through  the  stem,  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air,  ex- 
haling the  superfluous  oxygen,  and  returning  the  assimilated  sap  to  the  stem. 

(4)  The  Flowers,  usually  placed  at  or  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  They  are  destined  to  form  the  future  seed.  When  perfect  and  com- 
plete, they  consist :  1st,  of  a  pieiil  in  the  centre,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
earpela,  each  containing  the  germ  of  one  or  more  seeds ;  2nd,  of  one  or  more 
etameiu  outside  the  pistil,  whose  action  is  necessary  to  fertilize  the  pistil  or 
enable  it  to  ripen  its  seed ;  Srd,  of  tk  perianth  or  floral  envelope,  which  usually 
endoees  the  stamens  and  pistil  when  young,  and  expands  and  exposes  them  to 
view  when  fully  formed.  This  complete  perianth  is  double :  the  outer  one, 
called  CaUfg,  is  usually  more  green  and  kaf-like ;  the  inner  one,  called  the 
Corolla,  more  conspicuous,  and  variously  coloured.  It  is  the  perianth,  and 
especially  the  corollf^  as  the  most  showy  part,  that  is  generally  called  the  flower 
in  popular  language. 

(5)  The  nriiity  consisting  of  the  pistil  or  its  lower  portion,  which  persists  or 
remains  attached  to  the  phmt  after  the  remainder  of  the  flower  has  withered 
and  fallen  off.  It  enlai^es  and  alters  more  or  less  in  shape  or  consistence, 
becomes  a  eeed-veseel,  enclosing  the  seed  until  it  is  ripe,  when  it  either  opens 
todischargetheseedorfEdls  to  the  ground  with  the  seed.  In  popular  language 
the  term^^to^  is  often  limited  to  such  seed-vessels  as  are  or  look  juicy  and 
eatable.    Botanists  give  that  name  to  all  seed-vessels. 
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16.  The  herbaceous  perennial  resembles  the  annual  during  the  first  year  of 
its  growth  ;  but  it  also  forms  (usuallj  towards  the  close  of  the  season),  on  it« 
itock  (the  portion  of  the  stem  and  root  which  does  not  die),  one  or  more  budt^ 
either  exposed,  and  then  popularly  called  eyet,  or  concealed  among  leaves. 
These  buds,  called  leaf-hudity  to  distinguish  them  from  Jfower-buds  or  un- 
opened flowers,  are  future  branches  as  yet  undeveloped  ;  they  remain  dormant 
through  the  winter,  and  the  following  spring  grow  out  into  new  stems  bearing 
leaves  and  flowers  Uke  those  of  the  preceding  year,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the 
stock  emits  fresh  roots  to  replace  those  which  had  perished  at  the  same  time  as 
the  stems. 

17.  Shrubs  and  trees  form  similar  leaf-buds  either  at  the  extremity  of  their 
branches,  or  along  the  branches  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  case  these  buds  are 
usually  axillary^  that  is,  they  appear  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  t .  e,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  leaf  and  the  branch.  When  they  appear  at  any  other  part 
of  the  plant  they  are  called  advetUUioua.  If  these  buds  by  producing  roots  (19) 
become  distinct  plant«  before  separating  from  the  parent,  or  if  adventitious 
leaf-buds  are  produced  in  the  place  of  flowers  or  seeds,  the  plant  is  said  to  be 
viviparous  or  proliferous, 

§  2.  The  Root. 

18.  Roots  ordinarily  produce  neither  buds,  leaves,  nor  flowers.  Their 
branches,  called  fibres  when  slender  and  long,  proceed  irregularly  firom  any 
part  of  their  suruice. 

19.  Although  roots  proceed  usually  from  the  base  of  the  stem  or  stock,  they 
may  also  be  produced  m>m  the  base  of  any  bud,  especially  if  the  bud  lie  along 
the  ground,  or  is  otherwise  placed  by  nature  or  art  in  circumstances  favourable 
for  their  development,  or  indeed  occasionally  from  almost  any  part  of  the  plant. 
Th^  are  then  often  distinguished  as  adtentitious^  but  this  term  is  by  some 
appUed  to  all  roots  which  are  not  in  prolongation  of  the  original  radicle. 

20.  Roots  are 

fibrous^  when  they  consist  chiefly  of  slender  fibres. 

tuberouSy  when  either  the  main  root  or  its  branches  are  thickened  into  one 
or  more  short  fleshy  or  woody  masses  called  tubers  (25). 

taproots^  when  the  main  root  descends  perpendicularly  into  the  earth, 
emitting  only  very  small  fibrous  branches. 

21.  The  stock  of  a  herbaceous  perennial,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  an 
annual  or  perennial,  or  the  lowest  branches  of  aplant,  are  sometimes  under- 
ground ana  assume  the  appearance  of  a  root.  Tliey  then  take  the  name  of 
rhizome.  The  rhizome  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  true  root  by  the 
presence  or  production  of  one  or  more  buds,  or  leaves,  or  scales. 

%Z,  The  Stock, 

22.  The  Stock  of  a  herbaceous  perennial,  in  its  most  complete  state,  in- 
cludes a  small  portion  of  the  summits  of  the  previous  year*s  rootis,  as  well  as  of 
the  base  of  the  previous  year's  stems.  Such  stocks  will  increase  vearly,  so  as  at 
length  to  form  dense  tufts.  They  will  often  preserve  through  the  winter  a  few 
leaves,  amongst  which  are  placed  the  buds  which  grow  out  into  stems  the  fol- ' 
lowing  year,  whilst  the  underside  of  the  stock  emits  new  roots  from  or  amongst 
the  remains  of  the  old  ones.  These  perennial  stocks  only  difier  from  the  per- 
manent hoBe  of  an  undershrub  in  the  shortness  of  the  perennial  part  of  the 
stems  and  in  their  texture  usually  less  woody. 

23.  In  some  perennials,  however,  the  stock  consists  merely  of  a  branch, 
which  proceeds  m  autumn  from  the  base  of  the  stem  either  aboveground  or 
underground,  and  produces  one  or  more  buds.  This  branch,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  alone  survives  the  winter.    In  the  following  year  its  buds  produce  the  new 
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stem  and  roots,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  plant,  even  the  branch  on  which  these 
buds  were  formed,  has  died  away.  These  annual  gtocks,  called  sometimes 
kybemacula^  offsets,  or  stolons,  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  annual 
stem  and  root  of  one  year  and  those  of  the  following  year,  thus  forming  alto- 
gether a  perennial  plant. 

24.  The  stock,  whether  annual  or  perennial,  is  often  entirely  underground  or 
rootlike.  This  is  the  rootstock,  to  which  some  botanists  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  term  rhizome.  When  the  stock  is  entirely  root-like,  it  is  popularly  celled 
the  crown  of  the  root. 

25.  The  term  tuber  is  applied  to  a  short,  thick,  more  or  less  succulent  root- 
stook  or  rhizome,  as  well  as  to  a  root  of  that  shape  (20),  although  some  bota- 
nists propose  to  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  An  Orchis 
tuber,  called  by  some  a  knob,  is  an  annual  tuberous  rootstock  with  one  bud  at 
the  top.    A  potato  is  an  annual  tuberous  rootstock  with  seyeral  buds. 

26.  A  bulb  is  a  stock  of  a  shape  approaching  to  globular,  usually  rather 
conical  above  and  flattened  imdemeath,  in  which  the  bud  or  buds  are  concealed, 
or  nearly  so,  under  scales.  These  scales  are  the  more  or  less  thickenened  bases 
of  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  or  of  the  undeveloped  leaves  of  the 
future  year,  or  of  both.  BiUbs  are  annual  or  perennial,  usufuly  undei^ground 
or  dose  to  the  ground,  but  occasionally  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves 
become  transformed  into  bidbs.  Bulbs  are  said  to  be  scaly  when  their  scales 
are  thick  and  loosely  imbricated,  tunicated  when  the  scales  are  thinner,  broader, 
and  closely  rolled  round  each  other  in  concentric  layers. 

27.  A  eorm  is  a  tuberous  rootstock,  usually  annual,  shaped  like  a  bulb,  but 
in  which  the  bud  or  buds  are  not  covered  by  scales,  or  of  which  the  scales  are 
very  thin  and  membranous. 

%^  The  Stem, 

28.  Stems  are 

erect,  when  they  ascend  perpendicularly  from  the  root  or  stock ;  tunggy 
or  virgate,  when  at  the  same  time  tliey  are  slender,  stiff,  and  scarcely 
bnmohed. 

decumbent  or  ascending,  when  they  spread  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  at 
the  base,  and  then  turn  upwards  and  become  erect. 

procumbent,  when  they  spread  along  the  ground  the  whole  or  the  greater 
portion  of  their  length  ;  difftse,  when  at  the  same  time  very  much  and  rather 
kosely  branched. 

prostrate,  when  they  lie  still  closer  to  the  ground. 

creeping,  when  they  emit  roots  at  their  nodes.  This  term  is  also  frequently 
applied  to  any  rhizomes  or  roots  which  spread  horizontally. 

tufted  or  c€espitose,  when  very  short,  dose,  and  many  together  from  the 
same  stock. 

29.  Weak  climbing  stems  are  said  to  twine,  when  they  support  themselves 
by  winding  spirally  round  any  object ;  such  stems  are  also  called  voluble.  When 
they  simply  climb  without  twining,  they  support  themselves  by  their  leaves,  or 
by  speciiu  clasping  organs  called  tendrils  (169),  or  sometimes,  like  the  Ivy,  by 
Bmali  root-like  excrescences. 

80.  Suckers  are  young  plants  formed  at  the  end  of  creeping,  underground 
rootstocks.  Scions,  runners,  and  stolons,  or  stoles,  are  names  given  to  young 
plants  formed  at  the  end  or  at  the  nodes  (81)  of  branches  or  stocks  creeping 
wholly  or  partially  aboveground,  or  sometimes  to  the  creeping  stocks  them- 
selves. 

81.  A  node  is  a  point  of  the  stem  or  its  branches  at  which  one  or  more 
leaves,  branches,  or  leaf-buds  (16)  are  given  off.  An  intemode  is  the  portion 
of  the  stem  comprised  between  two  nodes. 

82.  Branches  or  Uares  are 
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oppotiUy  when  two  proceed  from  the  same  node  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem. 

tohorUd  or  verticUlaie  (in  a  whorl  or  tmiicit),  when  sereral  proceed  from 
the  same  node,  arranged  regularly  round  the  stem ;  geminatey  temateyfcueicled, 
or  fasciculate  when  two,  three,  or  more  proceed  £rom  the  same  node  on  the 
same  side  of  the  stem.  A  tuft  of  fasciculate  leaves  is  usually  in  &ct  an  axil- 
lary leafy  hranch,  so  short  that  the  leares  appear  to  proceed  all  from  the  same 
pomt. 

aliemaie,  when  one  only  proceeds  from  each  node,  one  on  one  side  and 
the  next  above  or  below  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem. 

decustaie,  when  opposite,  but  each  pair  placed  at  right-angles  to  the  next 
pair  above  or  below  it ;  disHchout,  when  regularly  arranged  one  above  another 
m  two  opposite  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  me  stem ;  tristichous,  when  in  three 
rows,  etc  (92). 

scattered^  when  irregularly  arranged  round  the  stem  ;  frequently,  however, 
botanists  apply  the  term  alternate  to  all  branches  or  leaves  that  are  neither 
opposite  nor  whorled. 

eecundy  when  all  start  from  or  are  turned  to  one  side  of  the  stem. 
88.  Branches  Kte  dichoiomoue^  when  several  times  forked,  the  two  branches 
of  each  fork  being  nearly  equal ;  trichotomouty  when  there  are  three  nearlv 
equal  branches  at  each  division  instead  of  two  ;  but  when  the  middle  branch 
is  evidently  the  principal  one,  the  stem  is  usually  said  to  have  two  opposite 
branches ;  umbellate^  when  divided  in  the  same  manner  into  several  nearlv 
equal  branches  proceeding  from  tiie  same  point.  If  however  the  central  branch 
is  larger  than  the  twd  or  more  lateral  ones,  the  stem  is  said  to  have  opposite  or 
whorled  branches,  as  the  case  may  be. 

84.  A  culm  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  stem  of  Grasses,  Sedges,  and 
some  other  Monoootyledonous  phints. 

§  5.  The  Leaves, 

85.  The  ordinary  or  perfect  litmf  consists  of  a  flat  hlade  or  lamina^  usually 
green,  and  more  or  less  horisontal,  attached  to  the  stem  by  a  stalk  called  t^foot' 
staXk  or  petiole.  When  the  form  or  dimensions  of  a  leaf  are  spoken  of^  it  is 
generally  the  blade  that  is  meant,  without  the  petiole  or  stalk. 

86.  The  end  by  which  a  lea^  a  part  of  the  flower,  a  seed,  or  any  other  organ, 
is  attached  to  the  stem  or  other  organ,  is  called  its  hasSy  the  onposito  end  is  its 
apex  or  summit,  excepting  sometimes  in  the  case  of  anther-ceUs  (115). 

87*  IteaTes  are 

sessile^  when  the  blade  rests  on  the  stem  without  the  intervention  of  a 
petiole. 

amplexicaiul  or  stem-clasping^  when  the  sessile  base  of  the  blade  clasps  the 
stem  horizontally. 

perfoliate^  when  the  base  of  the  blade  not  only  clasps  the  stem,  but  doses 
round  it  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  stem  appears  to  pierce  Uirough  the 
blade. 

deeurrenty  when  the  edges  of  the  leaf  are  continued  down  the  stom  so  as 
to  form  raised  lines  or  narrow  appepdaces,  called  ioings, 

sheathing^  when  the  base  of  the  Uade,  or  of  the  more  or  less  expanded 
petiole,  forms  a  vertical  sheath  round  the  stem  for  some  distance  above  the 
node. 

88.  Leaves  and  flowers  are  called  radioat,  when  inserted  on  a  rhizome  or 
stock,  or  so  close  to  the  base  of  the  stem  as  to  appear  to  proceed  from  the  root, 
rhizome,  or  stock ;  eauliney  when  inserted  on  a  distinct  stem.  Badioal  leaves 
are  rosulate  when  they  spread  in  a  circle  on  the  ground. 

89.  IitaTMi  are 
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timpU  and  entire,  when  the  blade  consists  of  a  single  piece,  with  the  mar- 
gin nowhere  indented,  simple  being  used  in  opposition  to  compound,  entire  in 
opposition  to  dentate^  lobedy  or  dimded. 

ciliate,  when  bordered  with  thick  hairs  or  fine  hair-like  teeth. 

dentate  or  iootkedy  when  the  margin  is  onlj  cut  a  little  way  in,  into  what 
hare  been  compared  to  teeth.  Such  leaves  are  serrate,  when  the  teeth  are  re- 
gular and  pointed  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  crenate,  when  regular  and  blunt  or 
rounded  (compared  to  the  battlements  of  a  tower) ;  serrulate,  and  crenulate, 
when  the  serratures  or  crenatures  are  small ;  sinuate,  when  the  teeth  are  broad, 
not  deep,  and  irregular  (compared  to  bays  of  the  coast)  ;  wavif  or  undulate, 
when  the  edges  are  not  flat,  but  bent  up  and  down  (compared  to  the  waves  of 
the  sea). 

lohed  or  cleft,  when  more  deeply  indented  or  divided,  but  so  that  the 
incisions  do  not  reach  the  midrib  or  petiole.  The  portions  thus  divided  take 
the  name  of  lobes.  When  the  lobes  are  narrow  and  very  irregular,  the  leaves 
are  said  to  be  laeiniate.  The  spaces  between  the  teeth  or  lobes  are  called 
sinuses. 

divided  or  dissected,  when  the  incisions  reach  the  midrib,  or  petiole,  but 
the  parts  so  divided  off,  called,  segments,  do  not  separate  from  the  petiole,  even 
when  the  leaf  falls,  without  tearing. 

compound,  when  divided  to  the  midrib  or  petiole,  and  the  parts  so  divided 
off,  called  leaflets,  separate,  at  least  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  from  the  petiole,  as 
the  whole  leaf  does  from  the  stem,  without  tearing.  The  common  stalk  upon 
which  the  leaflets  are  inserted  is  called  the  common  petiole  or  the  rhachis  ;  the 
separate  stalk  of  each  leaflet  is  a  petiolule. 

40.  Leaves  are  more  or  less  marked  by  veins,  which,  starting  from  the  stalk, 
diverge  or  branch  as  the  blade  widens,  and  spread  all  over  it  more  or  less 
visibly.  The  principal  ones,  when  prominent,  are  often  called  ribs  or  nerves, 
the  smaller  branches  only  then  retaining  the  name  of  veins,  or  the  latter  are 
termed  veinlets.  The  smaller  veins  are  often  connected  together  like  the  meshes 
of  a  net,  they  are  then  said  to  anastomose,  and  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  reticulate  or 
net-veined.  When  one  principal  vein  runs  direct  from  the  stalk  towards  the 
summit  of  the  leaf,  it  is  called  the  midrib.  When  several  start  from  the  stalk, 
diverge  slightly  without  branching,  and  converge  again  towards  the  summit, 
they  are  said  to  be  parallel,  although  not  mathematically  so.  When  3  or  6  or 
more  ribs  or  nerves  diverge  from  the  base,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  S-nerved,  6- 
nerved,  etc.,  but  if  the  lateral  ones  diverge  from  the  midrib  a  little  above  the 
•base,  the  leaf  is  triplinerved,  quintuplinerved,  etc.  The  arrangement  of  the 
veins  of  a  leaf  is  called  their  venation. 

41.  The  lieaflets,  Segments,  liobes,  or  Veins  of  leaves  are 

pinnate  (feathered),  when  there  are  several  succeeding  each  other  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  or  petiole,  compared  to  the  branches  of  a  feather.  A  pinnatelv 
lobed  or  divided  leaf  is  called  Igrate  when  the  terminal  lobe  or  segment  is 
much  larger  and  broader  than  the  lateral  ones,  compared,  by  a  stretch  of 
imagination,  to  a  lyre  ;  runcinate,  when  the  lateral  lobes  are  curved  backwai^s 
•towards  the  base  of  the  leaf ;  pectinate,  when  the  lateral  lobes  are  numerous, 
narrow,  and  regular,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comh. 

palmate  or  digitate,  when  several  diverge  from  the  same  point,  compared 
to  the  fingers  of  the  hand. 

temate,  when  three  only  start  from  the  same  point,  in  which  case  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  palmate  and  pinnate  arrangement  often  ceases,  or  can  only 
be  determined  by  analogy  with  allied  plants.  A  leaf  with  temate  lobes  is  called 
trijid,  A  leaf  with  three  leaflets  is  sometimes  improperlv  called  a  temate  leaf  ^ 
it  is  the  leaflets  that  are  t«mate  ;  the  whole  leaf  is  trifoltolat^.  Temate  leaves 
are  leaves  growing  three  together. 

pedate,  when  the  division  is  at  first  temate,  but  the  two  outer  branches 
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are  forked,  the  outer  ones  of  each  fork  agam  forked,  and  so  on,  and  all 
the  branches  are  near  together  at  the  base,  compared  Taguelj  to  the  foot  of  a 
bird. 

42.  Leayes  with  pinnate,  palmate,  pedate,  etc.,  leaflets,  are  usually  for  short- 
nees  called  pinnate^  palmate,  pedate,  etc.,  leacet.  If  they  are  so  cut  into  seg- 
ments only,  they  are  usually  said  to  be  pinnaiUect,  palmatieect,  fedaiuect, 
etc.,  although  the  distinction  between  segments  and  leaflets  is  often  unheeded 
in  descriptions,  and  cannot  indeed  always  be  ascertained.  If  the  leares  arc- so 
cut  only  into  lobes,  they  are  said  to  he  pinnaiijid  palmatifld^  pedattfid,  etc. 

43.  The  teeth,  lobes,  segments,  or  lefaflets,  may  be  again  toothed,  lobed, 
divided,  or  compounded.  Some  leaves  are  even  three  or  more  times  di- 
vided or  compounded.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  termed  decompound, 
When  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  {bipinnate  or  tripinnate),  each  primary  or  se- 
condary division,  with  the  leaflets  it  comprises,  is  called  a  pinna.  When  the 
pinna  of  a  leaf  or  the  leaflets  of  a  pinna  are  in  pairs,  without  an  ocM  terminal 
pinna  or  leaflet,  the  leaf  or  pinna  so  divided  is  said  to  be  abruptly  pinnate  ;  if 
there  is  an  odd  terminal  pinna  or  leaflet,  the  Laf  or  pinna  is  unequally  pinnate 
(imparipinnatum) . 

44.  The  number  of  leaves  or  their  parts  is  expressed  adjectively  by  the  fol- 
lowing numerals,  derived  from  the  Latin : — 

uni-,  bi-,  tri-,  quad;i-,  qmnque-,  sex-,  septem-,  octo-,  novem-,  decern-,  multi- 
1-,     2-,     8-,  4-,  6-,  0-,  7-,  8-,  9-,  10-,      tnany- 

prefixed  to  a  termination,  indicating  the  particidar  kind  of  part  referred  to. 
Thus— 

unidentatey  bidenlate,  muUidentate,  mean  one-toothed,  two -toothed,  many- 
toothed,  etc. 

bijid,  irifidy  multifid,  mean  two-lobed,  three-lobed,  many-lobed,  etc. 

unifoiiolate,  bifoliolate,  multifoliolate,  mean  having  one  leaflet,  two  leafleta, 
many  leaflets,  etc. 

unifoliaie^  LifcUate,  multifoliaU,  mean  having  one  leaf,  two  leaves,  many 
leaves,  etc. 

biternaie  and  tritemate,  mean  twice  or  thrice  temately  divided. 

unijugate,  bijugate,  multijugatey  etc.,  pinms  or  leaflets,  mean  that  they  are 
in  one,  two,  many,  etc.,  pairs  ijuga). 

45.  lieaTes  or  their  parts*  when  flat,  or  any  other  flat  organs  in  planta,  are 
linear,  when  long  and  narrow,  at  kiist  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  broad, 

falsely  compared  to  a  mathematiod  line,  for  a  linear  leaf  has  always  a  per- 
ceptible breadth. 

lancedate,  when  about  three  or  more  times  as  long  as  broad,  broadest  be- 
low the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  summit,  compared  to  the  head  of  a 
lance. 

cuneate,  when  broadest  above  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  base, 
compared  to  a  wedge  with  the  point  downwards ;  when  very  broadly  cuneata 
and  rounded  at  the  top,  it  is  often  called ^a6e//i/orfn  ot fan-shaped, 

epathulate,  when  the  broad  part  near  the  top  is  short,  and  the  narrow  taper- 
ing part  long,  compared  to  a  spatula  or  flat  ladle. 

ovate,  when  scarcely  twice  as  lone  as  broad,  and  rather  broader  below  the 
middle,  compared  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg ;  obovate  is  the  same 
form,  with  the  broadest  part  above  the  middle. 

orbicular,  oval,  oblong,  elliptical,  rhomboidal,  etc.,  when  compared  to  the 
corresponding  matheraatiod  figures. 

transversely  oblong,  or  oblate,  when  conspicuously  broader  than  long. 

falcate,  when  curved  like  the  blade  of  a  scythe. 

46.  Intermediate  forms  between  any  two  of  the  above  are  expresMd  by  com- 
bining two  terms.  Thus,  a  linear-lanceolate  leaf  is  long  and  narrow,  yet  broader 
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below  the  middle,  an.'  tapering  to  a  point ;  a  linear-oblong  one  is  scarcely  narrow 
enough  to  be  called  linear,  yet  too  narrow  to  be  strictly  oblong,  and  does  not 
conspicuously  taper  either  towards  the  summit  or  towards  the  base. 

47.  Tbe  apex  or  iummil  of  a  leaf  is 

aetde  or  pointed,  when  it  forms  an  acute  angle  or  tapers  to  a  point. 

obtuse  or  blitnt,  when  it  forms  a  Tcry  obtuse  angle,  or  more  generally  when 
it  is  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  top. 

acuminate  or  cuspidate,  when  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  then 
more  or  less  prolonged  into  an  acumen  or  point,  which  may  be  acute  or  obtuse, 
linear  or  tapering.  Some  botanists  make  a  slight  difference  between  the  acuy 
minate  and  cuspidate  apex,  the  acumen  being  more  distinct  &om  the  rest  of  the 
leaf  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former ;  but  in  general  the  two  terms  are  used 
in  the  same  sense,  some  preferring  the  one  and  some  the  other. 

truncate,  when  the  end  is  cut  off  square. 

refuse,  when  rery  obtuse  or  tnmcate,  and  slightly  indented. 

emarginate  or  notched,  when  more  decidedly  indented  at  the  end  of  the 
midrib ;  obcordate,  if  at  the  same  time  approaching  the  shape  of  a  heart  with 
its  point  downwards. 

mucronate,  when  the  midrib  is  produced  beyond  the  apex  in  the  form  of 
a  small  poiut. 

aristate,  when  the  point  is  fine  like  a  hair. 

48.  The  base  of  the  leaf  is  liable  to  the  same  yariations  of  form  as  the  apex, 
but  the  terms  more  commonly  used  are  tapering  or  narrowed  for  acute  and 
acuminate,  rounded  for  obtuse,  and  cordate  for  emarginate.  In  all  cases  the 
petiole  or  point  of  attachment  preTcnt  any  such  absolute  termination  at  the 
base  as  at  the  apex. 

49.  A  leaf  may  be  cordate  at  the  base  whatever  be  its  length  or  breadth,  or 
whatever  the  shape  of  the  two  lateral  lobes,  called  auricles  (or  little  ears), 
formed  by  the  indenture  or  notch,  but  the  term  cordiform  or  heart-shaped  leaf 
is  restricted  to  an  ovate  and  acute  leaf,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  rounded 
auricles.  The  word  auricles  is  more  particularly  used  as  applied  to  sessile  and 
stem-clasping  leaves. 

50.  If  the  auricles  are  pointed,  the  leaf  is  more  particularly  called  auriculaicf 
it  b  moreover  said  to  be  sagittate,  when  the  points  are  directed  downwards, 
compared  to  an  arrow-head ;  hastate^  when  tbe  points  diverge  horizontally, 
compared  to  a  halbert, 

51.  A  reniform  leaf  is  broader  than  long,  slightly  but  broadly  cordate  at  the 
base,  with  rounded  auricles,  compared  to  a  kidney. 

52.  In  a  peltate  Xesi,  the  stalk,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  blade,  is  attached  to  the  under  surface,  usually  near  the  lo«rer  edge,  but 
sometimes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  blade.  The  peltate  leaf  has  usually  several 
principal  nerves  radiating  from  the  point  of  attachment,  being,  in  fact,  a  cor- 
date leaf,  with  the  auricles  united. 

53.  All  these  modifications  of  division  and  form  in  the  leaf  pass  so  gradually 
one  into  the  other  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  sajr  which  term  is  the  most  apph- 
cablo — whether  the  leaf  be  toothed  or  lobed,  divided  or  compound,  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute,  etc.  The  choice  of  the  most  apt  expression  will 
depend  on  the  skill  of  the  describer. 

54.  IteaT«s,  when  solid.  Stems,  Fruits,  Tubers,  and  other  parts  of 
plants,  when  not  flattened  like  ordinary  leaves,  are 

setcuseous  or  capUlary,  when  very  slender  like  bristles  or  hairs. 

acicular,  when  verv  slender,  but  stiff  and  pointed  like  needles. 

subulate,  when  rather  thicker  and  firmer  like  awls. 

Hnear,  when  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  thick  ;  oblong,  when  from  about 
two  to  about  four  times  as  long  as  thick,  the  terms  having  the  same  sense  as 
when  applied  to  flat  surfaces. 
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otoidt  when  egg-shaped,  with  the  hroad  end  downwards,  ohovoid^  if  the 
broad  end  b  upwards ;  these  terms  corresponding  to  ovate  and  obovaie  shapes 
in  flat  sur&ces. 

globular  or  ipherical,  when  corresponding  to  orbicular  in  a  flat  sur&oe. 
Bound  applies  to  both. 

turbinate^  when  shaped  like  a  top. 

conical,  when  tapering  upwards  ;  obconical,  when  tapering  downwards,  if 
in  both  cases  a  transverse  section  shows  a  circle. 

pyramidal,  when  tapering  upwards ;  obpyramidal,  when  tapering  down- 
>f ards,  if  in  both  cases  a  transverse  section  shows  a  triangle  or  polygon. 

fiuiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  when  tapering  at  both  ends ;  cylindrical,  when 
not  tapering  at  either  end,  if  in  both  cases  the  transverse  section  shows  a  circle, 
or  sometimes  irrespective  of  the  transverse  shape. 

terete,  when  the  transverse  section  is  not  angular ;  trigonous,  triquetrous, 
if  the  transverse  section  shows  a  triangle,  irrespective  in  both  oases  of  longitu- 
dinal form. 

compressed,  when  more  or  less  flattened  laterally ;  depressed,  when  more 
or  less  nattened  verticallv,  or  at  anj  rate  at  the  top ;  obcompressed  (in  the 
achenes  of  ComposUce),  when  flattened  from  front  to  back. 

articulate  or  jointed,  if  at  any  period  of  their  growth  (usually  when  fully 
formed  and  approaching  their  decay,  or  in  the  case  of  fniits  when  quite  ripe) 
they  separate,  without  tearing,  into  two  or  more  pieces  placed  end  to  end. 
The  joints  where  they  separate  are  called  articulations,  each  separate  piece  an 
article.  Tlie  name  of  joint  is,  in  common  language,  given  both  to  the  articu- 
lation and  the  article,  but  more  especially  to  the  former.  Some  modem  bota- 
nists, however,  propose  to  restrict  it  to  the  article,  giving  the  name  of  joining 
to  the  articulation. 

didymous,  when  sliffhtly  two-lobed,  with  rounded  obtuse  lobes. 

moniliform,  or  beaded,  when  much  contracted  at  regular  intervals,  but  not 
separating  spontaneously  into  articles. 

55.  In  their  consistence  laeaves  or  other  organs  are 

fieshv,  when  thick  and  soft ;  succulent  is  generally  used  in  the  same  sense, 
but  implies  the  presence  of  more  juice. 

coriaceous,  when  firm  and  dry,  or  very  tough,  of  the  consistence  of  leather. 

membranous,  when  thin  and  not  stifi*. 

searious  or  scariest,  when  very  thin,  more  or  less  transparent  and  not 
green,  yet  rather  stiff". 

56.  The  terms  applied  botanically  to  the  consistence  of  solids  are  those  in 
general  use  in  common  language. 

57.  The  mode  in  which  unexpanded  leaves  are  disposed  in  the  leaf-bud  is 
called  their  vernation  or  prafoUation ;  it  varies  considerably,  and  technical 
terms  have  been  proposed  to  express  some  of  its  varieties,  but  it  has  been 
hitherto  rarely  noticea  in  descriptive  botany. 

§  6.  Scales,  Bracts,  and  Stipules. 

58.  Scales  (Squama)  are  leaves  very  much  reduced  in  size,  usually  sessile, 
seldom  green  or  capable  of  performing  the  respiratory  functions  of  leaves.  In 
other  words,  they  are  organs  reeembhng  leaves  in  their  position  on  the  plant, 
but  difibring  in  size,  colour,  texture,  and  functions.  They  are  most  frequent 
on  the  stock  of  perennial  plants,  or  at  the  base  of  annual  branches,  es]>ecially 
on  the  buds  of  future  shoots,  when  they  serve  apparently  to  protect  the  dormant 
living  germ  from  the  rigour  of  winter.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  usually  short>, 
broad,  close  together,  and  more  or  less  imbricated,  that  is,  overiapping  each 
other  like  the  tues  of  a  root  It  is  this  arrangement  as  well  as  their  usual  shape 
that  has  suggested  the  name  of  scales,  borrowed  from  the  scales  of  a  fish.    Im- 
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bricated  scalee,  bracts,  or  leayes,  are  said  to  be  tquatrote,  when  their  tips  are 
pointed  and  very  spreading  or  recurved. 

59.  Sometimes,  however,  most  or  all  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  reduced  to 
small  scales,  in  which  case  they  do  not  appear  to  perform  any  particular  func^ 
tion.  The  name  of  scale*  is  also  given  to  any  small  broad  scale-like  appendages 
or  reduced  organs,  whether  in  the  flower  or  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 

60.  Bracts  (Bractem)  are  the  upper  leares  of  a  plant  in  flower  (either  all 
those  of  the  flowering  branches,  or  only  one  or  two  inmiediately  under  the 
flower),  when  difierent  from  the  stem-leaves  in  size,  shape,  colour  or  arrange^ 
ment.  They  are  generally  much  smaller  and  more  sessile.  They  often  partake 
of  the  colour  of  the  flower,  although  they  very  frequently  also  retain  the  green 
colour  of  the  leaves.    When  small,  they  are  often  called  wales, 

61.  Floral  leaves  or  leafy  bracts  are  generally  the  lower  bracts  or  the  upper 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  branches,  intermediate  in  size,  shape,  or  ar- 
rangement, between  the  stem-leaves  and  the  upper  bracts. 

62.  Bracteoles  are  the  one  or  two  last  bracts  under  each  flower,  when  they 
difler  materially  in  size,  shape,  or  arrangement  from  the  other  bracts. 

63.  Stiptdes  are  leaf  like  or  scale-like  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, or  on  the  node  of  the  stem.  When  present  tibere  are  generally  two,  one 
on  eai:h  side  of  tlie  leaf,  and  they  sometimes  appear  to  protect  the  young  leaf 
before  it  is  developed.  They  are  however  exceedingly  variable  in  size  and 
appearance,  sometimes  exactly  like  the  true  leaves  except  that  they  have  no 
buds  in  their  axils,  or  looking  like  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf,  sometimes 
app«irently  the  only  leaves  of  the  plant ;  generally  small  and  narrow,  sometimes 
reduced  to  minute  scales,  spots,  or  scars,  sometim^es  united  into  one  opposite 
the  leaf,  or  more  or  less  united  with,  or  adnate  to  the  petiole,  or  quit-e  de- 
tached from  tlie  leaf,  and  forming  a  ring  or  sheath  round  the  stem  in  the  axil 
of  the  leaf.     In  a  great  number  of  plants  they  are  entirely  wanting. 

64.  StipelleSf  or  secondary  stipules,  are  similar  oi^ans,  sometimes  found  on 
compound  leaves  at  the  points  whero  the  leaflets  are  inserted. 

65.  When  scales,  bracts,  or  stipules,  or  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  besides 
leaves  and  flowers  are  stalked,  they  are  said  to  be  stipitate^  from  stipes^  a  stalk, 

§  7.  Inflorescence  and  its  Bracts* 

66.  The  Zaflorescenc*  of  a  plant  is  the  arrangement  of  the  flowering 
branches,  and  of  the  flowers  upon  them.  An  Inflorescence  is  a  flowering 
branch,  or  the  flowering  summit  of  a  phmt  above  the  last  stem-leaves,  with  its 
branches,  bracts,  and  flowers. 

67.  A  single  flower,  or  an  inflorescence,  is  terminal  when  at  the  nummit  of 
a  stem  or  leafy  branch,  aailiartf  when  in  the  axil  of  a  stem-leaf,  leaf-opposed 
when  opposite  to  a  stem-leaf.  The  inflorescence  of  a  plant  is  said  to  he  terminal 
or  determinate  when  the  main  stem  and  principal  branches  end  in  a  flower  or 
inflorescence  (not  in  a  leaf-bud),  axillary  or  indeterminate  when  all  the  flowers 
or  inflorescences  are  axillary,  the  stem  or  branches  ending  in  leaf-buds. 

68.  A  Peduncle  is  the  stalk  of  a  solitary  flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  portion  of  the  flowering  branch  from  the  last  stem-leaf  to  the 
flower,  or  to  the  first  ramification  of  the  inflorescence,  or  even  up  to  its  last 
ramifications;  but  the  portion  extending  from  the  first  to  the  last  ramifications 
or  the  axis  of  inflorescence  is  oflen  distinguished  under  the  name  of  rhdchis, 

69.  A  Scape  or  radical  Peduncle  is  a  leaflets  peduncle  proceeding  from  the 
stock,  or  from  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  or  apparently  from  the  root  itself. 

70.  A  pedicel  is  the  last  branch  of  an  inflorescence,  supporting  a  single 
flower. 

71.  The  branches  of  inflorescences  may  be,  like  those  of  stems,  opposite, 
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alternate,  etc.  (32,  33),  but  rery  often  their  arrangement  is  different  from  that 
of  the  leafy  branches  of  the  same  plant. 

72.  Inflorescence  is 

centrifugal^  when  the  terminal  flower  opens  Erst,  and  those  on  the  lateral 
branches  are  successively  developed. 

centripetal^  when  the  lowest  flowers  open  first,  and  the  main  stem  con- 
tinues to  elongate,  developing  fresh  flowers. 

73.  Determinate  inflorescence  is  usually  centrifugal  Indeterminate  in  florescence 
is  always  centripetal.  Both  inflorescences  may  be  combined  on  one  plant,  for 
it  often  happens  that  the  main  branches  of  an  inflorescence  are  centripetal, 
whilst  the  flowers  on  the  lateral  branches  are  centrifugal :  or  vice  versd 

74.  An  Inflorescence  is 

a  Spike,  or  tpicate^  when  the  flowers  are  sessile  along  a  simple  undivided 
axis  or  rhachis. 

a  Raceme,  or  racemose,  when  the  flowers  are  borne  on  pedicels  along  a 
single  undivided  axis  or  rhachis. 

a  Panicle,  or  paniculate,  when  the  axis  is  divided  into  branches  bearing 
two  or  more  flowers. 

a  Head,  or  capitate,  when  several  sessile  or  nearly  sessile  flowers  are  col- 
lected into  a  compact  head-like  cluster.  The  short,  -flat,  convex  or  conical  axis 
on  which  the  flowers  are  seated,  is  called  the  receptacle,  a  term  also  used  for 
the  torus  of  a  single  flower  (135).  The  very  compact  flowcr-heads  of  Composila 
are  often  termed  compound  flowers. 

an  Umbel,  or  umbellate,  when  several  branches  or  pedicels  appear  to  start 
from  the  same  point  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  length.  It  diners  from  the 
head,  like  the  raceme  from  the  spike,  in  that  the  flowers  are  not  sessile.  An 
umbel  is  said  to  be  simple,  when  each  of  its  branches  or  rays  bears  a  single 
flower ;  compound,  when  each  ray  bears  impartial  umbel  or  umbellule. 

a  Cori/mb,  or  corymbose,  when  the  branches  and  pedicels,  although  starting 
from  diflerent  points,  all  attain  tlie  same  level,  the  lower  ones  being  much 
longer  than  the  upper.     It  is  a  flat-topped  or  fastigiate  panicle. 

a  Cyme,  or  cymose,  when  branched  and  centrifugal.  It  is  a  centrifugal 
panicle,  and  b  often  corymbose.  The  central  flower  opens  first.  The  lateral 
branches  successively  developed  are  usually  forked  or  opposite  (dichotomous 
or  triehotomous),  but  sometimes  after  the  first  forking  the  branches  are  no 
longer  divided,  but  produce  a  succession  of  pedicels  on  their  upper  side  forming 
apparently  unilateral  centripetal  racemes  ;  whereas  if  attentively  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  each  pedicel  is  at  first  terminal,  but  becomes  lateral  by  the 
development  of  one  outer  branch  only,  immediately  under  the  pedicel.  Such 
branches,  when  in  bud,  are  generally  rolled  back  at  the  top,  like  the  tail  of  a 
scorpion,  and  are  thence  called  scorpioid. 

a  Thyrsus,  or  thyrsoid,  when  cymes,  usually  opposite,  are  arranged  in  a 
narrow  pyramidal  panicle. 

75.  There  are  numerous  cases  where  inflorescences  are  intermediate  between 
some  two  of  the  above,  and  are  called  by  different  botanists  by  one  or  the  other 
name,  according  as  they  are  guided  by  apparent  or  by  theoretical  similarity. 
A  spike-like  panicle,  where  the  axis  is  divided  into  very  short  branches  form- 
ing a  cylindncal  compact  inflorescence,  is  called  sometimes  a  spike,  sometimes  a 
panicle.  If  the  flowers  are  in  distinct  clusters  along  a  simple  axis,  the  inflores- 
cence is  described  as  an  interrupted  spike  or  raceme,  acoordinff  as  the  flowers 
are  nearly  sessile  or  distinctly  pedicellate ;  although  when  closely  examined  the 
flowers  will  be  found  to  be  inserted  not  on  the  main  axis,  but  on  a  very  short 
branch,  thus,  strictlv  speaking,  constituting  a  panicle. 

76.  The  catkins  (amenta)  of  Amentacece,  the  spadices  of  several  Monocoty- 
ledons, the  ears  and  spikelets  of  Grasses  are  forms  of  the  spike. 

77.  Bracts  are  generally  placed  singly  under  each  branch  of  the  inflores- 
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cenoe,  and  under  each  pedicel ;  bracteoles  are  usuallj  two,  one  on  each  side,  on 
the  pedicel  or  close  under  the  flower,  or  even  upon  the  calrx  itself ;  but  bracts 
sre  also  frequently  scattered  along  the  branches  without  axillary  pedicels ;  and 
when  the  diflerences  between  the  bracts  and  bracteoles  are  trifling  or  immaterial, 
they  are  usually  all  called  bracts. 

78.  When  three  bracts  appear  to  proceed  from  the  same  point,  they  will, 
on  examination,  be  found  to  be  reaDy  either  one  bract  and  two  stipules,  or  one 
bract  with  two  braeteoles  in  its  axil.  When  two  bracts  appear  to  proceed  from 
the  same  point,  they  will  usually  be  foimd  to  be  the  stipules  of  an  undeveloped 
bract,  unless  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  are  opposite,  when  the  bracts 
will  of  course  be  opposite  also. 

79.  When  several  bracts  are  collected  in  a  whorl,  or  are  so  close  together  as 
to  appear  whorled,  or  are  closely  imbricated  round  the  base  of  a  head  or  um- 
bel, ihej  are  collectively  called  an  Involucre.  The  bracts  composing  an  in- 
volucre are  described  under  the  names  of  leaves^  leaflelty  bract*  or  scales,  ac- 
cording to  their  appearance.  PhyUaries  is  a  useless  term,  occasionally  applied 
to  the  bracts  or  scales  of  the  involucre  of  ComposiUs.  An  Involucel  is  the 
involucre  of  a  partial  umbel. 

80.  When  several  very  small  bracts  are  placed  round  the  base  of  a  calyx  or  of 
an  involucre,  they  have  been  termed  a  calycuU,  and  the  calyx  or  involucre  said 
to  be  calyculate^  but  these  terms  are  now  falling  into  disuse,  as  conveying  a 
false  impression. 

81.  A  Spaiha  is  a  bract  or  floral  leaf  enclosing  the  inflorescence  of  some 
Monocotyledons. 

82.  Paleay  Pales,  or  Chaff,  are  the  inner  bracts  or  scales  in  Composite, 
Oraminem,  and  some  other  plants,  when  of  a  thin  yet  stiff*  consistence,  usually 
narrow  and  of  a  pale  colour. 

83.  Glumes  are  tlie  bracts  enclosing  the  flowers  of  Cyperacea  and  Oraminea. 

§  8.  The  Flotcer  in  General, 

84.  A  complete  Flower  (15)  is  one  in  which  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and 
pistils  are  all  present ;  a  perfect  flower,  one  in  which  all  these  organs,  or  such 
of  them  as  are  present,  are  capable  of  performing  their  several  functions.  There- 
fore, properly  speaking,  an  incomplete  flower  is  one  in  which  any  one  or  more 
of  these  organs  is  wanting  ;  and  an  imperfect  flower,  one  in  which  any  one  or 
more  of  these  organs  is  so  altered  as  to  be  incapable  of  properly  penorming 
its  functions.  These  imperfect  organs  are  said  to  be  abortive  if  much  reduced 
in  size  or  efficiency,  rudlmtniary  if  so  much  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
But,  in  many  works,  the  term  incomplete  is  specially  applied  to  those  flowers  in 
which  the  perianth  is  simple  or  wanting,  and  imperfect  to  those  in  which  either 
the  stamens  or  pistil  are  imperfect  or  wanting. 

85.  A  Flower  is 

dicklamydeovs,  when  the  perianth  is  double,  both  calyx  and  corolla  being 
present  and  distinct. 

monochlamydeous,  when  the  perianth  is  single,  whether  by  the  union  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla,  or  the  deficiency  of  either. 

asepalouSf  when  there  is  no  calyx. 

apetalousy  when  there  is  no  corolla. 

naked,  when  tbere  is  no  perianth  at  all. 

hermaphrodite  or  bisexual^  whep  both  stamens  and  pistil  are  present  and 
perfect. 

male  or  staminate,  when  there  are  one  or  more  stamens,  but  either  no  pistil 
at  all  or  an  imperfect  one. 

female  or  pistillate^  when  there  is  a  pistil,  but  either  no  stamens  at  all,  or 
only  imperfect  ones. 
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neuter,  wheii  both  stamens  and  pistil  are  imperfect  or  wanting. 

barren  or  sterile,  when  from  anj  cause  it  produces  no  seed. 

fertile,  when  it  does  produce  seed.  In  some  works  the  terms  barren,  fer* 
tile,  and  petfect  are  also  used  respectirely  as  8jnon}ni8  of  ma/e,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite. 

86.  The  flowers  of  a  phint  or  species  are  said  collectirelj  to  be  wniserual  or 
dicUnous  when  the  flowers  are  all  either  male  or  female. 

monctcioMt,  when  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  distinct,  but  on  the  same 
plant. 

dioecious,  when  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  distinct  plants. 

polygamous,  when  there  are  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on 
the  same  or  on  distinct  plants. 

87.  A  head  of  flowers  is  heterogamous  when  male,  female,  liermapbrodite, 
and  neuter  flowers,  or  any  two  or  three  of  them,  are  included  in  one  head ;  home 
gamous,  when  all  the  flowers  included  in  one  head  are  alike  in  this  respect.  A 
spike  or  head  of  flowers  is  androgynous  when  male  and  female  flowers  are  mixed 
in  it.    These  terms  are  only  ufcd  in  the  case  of  very  few  Natural  Orders. 

88.  As  the  scales  of  buds  are  leaves  undeveloped  or  reduced  in  size  and  aN 
tered  in  shape  and  consistence,  and  bracts  are  leaves  likewise  reduced  in  size, 
and  occasionally  altered  in  colour ;  so  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  considered  as 
leaves  still  further  altered  in  shape,  colour,  and  arrangement  round  the  axis, 
and  often  more  or  less  combined  with  each  other.  The  details  of  this  theoiy 
constitute  the  comparatively  modem  branch  of  botany  called  Vegetable  Meta- 
morphosis, or  Homology,  sometimes  improperly  termed  Morphology  (8). 

89.  To  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  floral  parts,  let  us  take  a  complete 
flower,  in  which  moreover  all  the  parts  are  free  from  each  other,  definite  in 
number,  i.  e.  always  the  same  in  the  same  species,  and  symmetrical  or  isomerous, 
i.e.  when  each  whorl  consists  of  the  same  number  of  parts. 

90.  Such  a  complete  symmetrical  flower  consists  usually  of  either  four  or  five 
whorls  of  altered  leaves  (88),  placed  immediately  one  within  the  other. 

The  Caljz  forms  the  outer  whorl.     Its  parts  are  called  sepals. 

The  Corolla  forms  the  next  whorl.  Its  parts,  called  ^«^a^,  usually  alternate 
with  the  sepals ;  that  is  to  say,  the  centre  of  each  petal  is  immediately  over  or 
within  the  mterval  between  two  sepals. 

The  Stamens  form  one  or  two  whorls  within  the  petals.  If  two,  those  of 
the  outer  whorl  (the  outer  stafnens)  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  are  conse- 
quently opposite  to,  or  over  the  centre  of  the  sepals  ;  those  of  the  inner  whorl 
(the  inner  stamens)  alternate  with  the  outer  ones,  and  are  therefore  opposite  to 
the  petals.  If  there  is  only  one  whorl  of  stamens,  they  most  frequently  alter- 
nate with  the  petals  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  opposite  the  petals  and  alternate 
with  the  sepals. 

The  Pistil  forms  the  inner  whorl ;  its  carpeb  usually  alternate  with  the  inner 
row  of  stamens. 

91.  In  an  axillary  or  lateral  flower  the  upper  parts  of  each  whorl  (sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  or  carpels)  aie  those  which  are  next  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
stems  or  branch,  the  lower  parts  tliose  which  are  furthest  from  it ;  the  inter- 
mediate ones  are  said  to  be  lateral.  The  words  anterior  (front)  and  posterior 
(back)  are  often  used  for  lower  and  upper  respectively,  but  their  meaning  is 
sometimes  reversed  if  the  writer  supposes  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
instead  of  outside  of  it. 

92.  The  number  of  parts  in  each  whorl  of  a  flower  is  expressed  adjectively  by 


the  following  numerals  derived  from  the  Greek : — 

mono-,  di-,  tri-,  tetra*,   penta-,  bexa-,  bepta,  octo-,  ennea-,  deca-,  etc., 
1-,      2-,     8-,      4-,  6-,         6-,         7-,        8-,        9-,        10-. 

prefixed  to  a  termination  indicating  the  whorl  icferred  to. 


poly- 
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93.  Thud,  a  Flower  is 

disepalous^  irisepaloiu,  tetrasepalouSy  polyaepahus^  etc.,  according  as  tbere 
are  2,  8,  4,  or  many  (or  an  indefinite  number  of)  sepals. 

dipetalouSf  tripetalouSf  polt/petalous,  etc.,  according  as  there  are  2,  8|  or 
manj  petals. 

diandrous,  triandrous^  poJyandrou$^  etc.,  according  as  there  are  2,  3,  or 
many  stamens. 

digttnoutt  irigynona^  polygynout,  etc.,  according  as  there  are  2,  8,  or  many 
carpels. 

And  generally  (if  symmetrical),  dimerous^  trtmerous,  polymerous,  etc.,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  2,  8,  or  many  (or  an  indefinite  number  of)  parts  to  each 
whorl. 

94.  Flowers  are  uiuymmeirical  or  aniaomerousj  strictly  speaking,  when  any 
one  of  the  whorls  has  a  different  number  of  parts  from  any  other  j  but  when 
the  pistils  alone  are  reduced  in  number,  the  flower  is  still  frequently  called 
symmetrical  or  isomerous,  if  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  staminal  whorls  have  all  the 
same  number  of  parts. 

95.  Flowers  are  it-regular  when  the  parts  of  any  one  of  the  whorls  are  un- 
equal in  size,  dissimilar  in  shape,  or  do  not  spread  regularly  round  the  axis  at 
equal  dbtances.  It  is  however  more  especially  irregularity  of  the  corolla  that 
is  referred  to  in  descriptions.  A  slight  inequality  in  size  or  direction  in  the 
other  whorls  does  not  prevent  the  flower  being  classed  as  regular,  if  the  corolla 
or  perianth  is  conspicuous  and  regular. 

§  9.  The  Calyx  and  Corolla,  or  Perianth, 

96.  The  Calyx  (90)  is  usually  green,  and  smaller  than  the  corolla ;  some- 
times very  minute,  rudimentary,  or  wanting,  sometimes  very  indistinctly  whorled, 
or  not  whorled  at  all,  or  in  two  whorls,  or  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
sepals,  of  which  the  outer  ones  pass  gradually  into  bracts,  and  the  inner  ones 
into  petals. 

97.  The  Corolla  (90)  is  usually  coloured,  and  of  a  more  delicate  texture 
than  the  (»lyx,  and,  in  popular  language,  is  often  more'  specially  meant  by  the 
flower.  Its  petals  are  more  rarely  in  two  whorls,  or  indefinite  in  number,  and 
the  whorl  more  rarely  broken  than  m  the  case  of  the  calyx,  at  least  when  the 
plant  is  in  a  natural  state.  Double  flowers  are  in  most  cases  an  accidental  de- 
formity or  monster  in  which  the  ordinary  number  of  petals  is  multiplied  by  the 
conversion  of  stamens,  sepals,  or  even  carpels  into  petals,  by  the  division  of 
ordinary  petals,  or  simply  by  the  addition  of  supernumerary  ones.  Petals  are 
also  sometimes  very  small,  rudimentary,  or  entirely  deficient. 

98.  In  very  many  cases,  a  so-called  simple  perianth  (15)  (of  which  the  parts 
are  usually  called  leaves  or  segments)  is  one  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
similar  in  form  and  texture,  and  present  apparently  a  single  whorl.  But  if 
examined  in  the  young  bud,  one-half  of  the  parts  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
placed  outside  the  other  half,  and  there  will  frequently  be  some  slight  difierence 
m  texture,  siie,  and  colour,  indicating  to  the  close  observer  the  presence  of  both 
oalyz  and  corolla.  Hence  much  discrepancy  in  descriptive  works.  "Where  one 
botanist  de* cribes  a  simple  perianth  of  six  segments,  another  will  speak  of  a 
double  perianth  of  three  sepals  and  three  petals. 

99.  Ihe  following  terms  and  prefixes,  expressive  of  the  modifications  of 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  corolla  and  its  petals,  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
calyx  and  its  sepals,  and  to  the  simple  perianth  and  its  segments. 

100.  The  Corolla  is  said  to  be  monopetalous  when  the  petals  are  united, 
either  entireW  or  at  the  base  only,  into  a  cup,  tube,  or  rin^  ;  polypelalous  when 
they  are  all  free  from  the  base.  These  expressions,  establish^  by  a  long  usage, 
are  not  strictly  correct,  for  monopetalotts  (consisting  of  a  single  petal)  shoidd 
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apply  rather  to  a  corolla  really  reduced  to  a  single  petal,  which  would  then  be 
on  one  side  of  the  axis ;  and  polt^petaloua  is  sometimes  used  more  appropriately 
for  a  corolla  with  an  indefinite  number  of  petals.  Some  modem  botanists  have 
tlierefore  proposed  the  term  gamopeiahuM  for  the  corolla  with  united  petals, 
and  dialypetalouM  for  that  with  free  petals ;  but  the  old  established  expression* 
are  still  the  most  generally  used. 

101.  When  the  petals  are  partially  united,  the  lower  entire  portion  of  thd 
corolla  is  called  the  tube^  whatever  be  its  shape,  and  the  free  portions  of  the 
petals  are  called  the  teeth,  lobe*,  or  aegment*  (39),  according  as  they  are  short  or 
long  in  proportion  to  the  whole  length  of  the  corolla.  \V'hen  tlie  tube  is  ex- 
cessiTcIy  short,  the  petals  appear  at  first  sight  free,  but  their  sliglit  union  at  the 
base  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  being  of  importance  in  classification. 

102.  The  JEstiyation  of  a  corolla  is  the  arrangement  of  the  petals,  or  of 
such  portion  of  them  as  is  free,  in  the  unexpanded  bud.     It  is 

valvatey  when  they  are  strictly  whorled  in  their  whole  length,  their  edges 
being  placed  against  each  othjr  witliout  overlapping.  If  the  edges  are  much 
iiiflexed,  the  sstivation  is  at  the  same  time  induplicate ;  involute^  if  the  margins 
are  rolled  inward  j  reduplicate^  if  the  margins  project  outwards  into  salient 
angles  ;  revolute,  if  the  margns  are  rolled  outwards ;  plicate,  if  the  petals  are 
folded  in  longitudinal  plaits. 

imbricate,  when  the  whorl  is  more  or  less  brolcen  by  some  of  the  petals 
being  outside  the  others,  or  by  their  overlapping  each  other  at  least  at  the  to^. 
Five-petaled  imbricate  corollas  are  quincunciaUy  imbricate  when  one  petal  is 
outaide,  and  an  adjoining  one  wholly  inside,  the  three  others  intermediate  and 
overlapping  on  one  side  ;  bilabiate,  when  two  adjoining  ones  are  infide  or  out- 
side the  three  others.  Imbri(mte  petals  are  described  as  crumpled  {corrugate) 
when  puckered  irregularly  in  tlie  bud. 

twisted,  contorted,  or  convolute,  when  each  petal  overlaps  an  adjoining  one 
on  one  side,  and  is  overlapped  b}  the  other  adjoining  one  on  the  other  side. 
Some  botanista  include  the  twisted  sestivation  in  the  general  term  imbricate ; 
others  carefullv  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

103.  In  a  few  cases  the  overlapping  is  so  slight  that  the  three  estivations 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other ;  in  a  few  others  the  «stiva- 
tion  is  variable,  even  in  the  same  species,  but,  in  general,  it  supplies  a  constant 
character  in  species,  in  genera,  or  even  in  Natural  Orders. 

104.  In  general  shape  the  Corolla  Is 

tubular,  when  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  tube 
or  cylinder. 

campanmlate,  when  approaching  in  some  measure-  the  shape  of  a  cup  or 
bell. 

urceolate,  when  the  tube  is  swollen  or  nearly  globular,  contracted  at  the 
top,  and  slightly  expandeJ  again  in  a  narrow  rim. 

rotate  or  stellate,  when  the  petals  or  lobes  are  spread  out  horizontally 
from  the  base,  or  nearly  so,  like  a  wheel  or  star. 

hgpocrateriform  or  salrer-shaped,  when  the  lower  part  is  cylindrical  and 
the  upper  portion  expanded  horizontally.  In  this  case  the  name  of  tube  is  re- 
stricted to  the  cylindrical  part,  and  the  horizontal  portion  is  called  the  limb, 
whether  it  be  divided  to  the  base  or  not.  The  orifice  of  the  tube  is  called  its 
mouth  or  throat. 

infundibuli/orm,  or  funnel-shaped,  when  the  tube  is  cylindrical  at  the  base, 
but  enlarged  at  the  top  into  a  more  or  less  campanulate  limb,  of  which  the 
lobea  often  spread  horizontally.  In  this  case  the  campanulate  part,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  lobes,  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  tube, 
Bometimee  as  a  portion  of  the  limb,  and  by  some  botanists  again  described  as 
independent  of  either,  under  tlie  name  of  throat  (fauces),  GeneraUy  speaking, 
however,  in  campanulate,  infundibuliform,  or  other  ooroUas,  where  the  lower 
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entire  part  paBsee  gradually  into  the  upper  divided  and  more  spreading  part, 
tlie  diBtinction  between  the  tube  and  tno  .limb  is  drawn  either  at  the  point 
where  the  lobes  separate,  or  at  the  part  where  the  corolla  first  expands,  accord- 
ing to  which  is  the  most  marked. 

105.  Irregular  corollas  have  receiFed  yarious  names  according  to  the  more 
^miliar  forms  thej  have  been  compared  to.  Some  of  the  most  important  are 
the 

bilabiatey  or  two-lipped  corolla,  when,  in  a  four-  or  five-lobed  corolla,  the 
two  or  three  upper  lobes  stand  obTiously  apart,  like  an  upper  lip^  from  the 
two  or  three  lower  ones  or  under  lip.  In  Orchidea  and  some  other  families 
the  name  of  lip,  or  Mellumy  is  given  to  one  of  the  divisions  or  lobes  of 
the  perianth. 

pertonate,  when  two-lipped,  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  closed  by  a  pro- 
jection from  the  base  of  the  upper  or  lower  lip,-  called  a  palate. 

ringenty  when  very  strongly  two-lipped,  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  very 
open. 

apurredy  when  the  tube  or  the  lower  part  of  a  petal  has  a  conical  hollow 
projection,  compared  to  the  spur  of  a  cock ;  eaccate,  when  the  spur  is  short  and 
round  like  a  little  bag ;  gibbous,  when  projecting  at  any  part  into  a  shglit 
swelling. 

retupinate  or  reversed,  when  a  lip,  spur,  etc.,  which  in  allied  species  is 
Ufliually  lowest,  lies  uppermost,  and  vice  ftersd. 

106.  The  above  terms  are  mostly  applied  to  the  forms  of  monopetalous 
corollas,  but  several  are  also  applicable  to  thoise  of  polypetalous  ones.  Terms 
descriptive  of  the  special  fonns  of  corolla  in  certain  Natural  Orders,  will  be  ex- 
plained under  those  Orders  respectively. 

107.  Most  of  the  terms  used  for  describing  the  forms  of  leaves  (39,  45)  are 
also  applicable  to  those  of  individual  petals ;  but  the  flat  expanded  portion  of  a 
petal,  corresponding  to  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  is  called  its  lamina,  and  the  stalk, 
corresponding  to  the  petiole,  its  claw  {unguis).  The  stalked  petal  is  said  to  be 
un^uieulate, 

§  10.  The  Stamens. 

106.  Although  in  a  few  cases  the  outer  stamens  may  gradually  pass  into 
petals,  yet,  in  general,  Stmmens  are  very  difierent  in  shape  and  aspect  from 
leaves,  sepals,  or  petals.  It  is  only  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view  (not  the  less 
important  in  the  study  of  the  physiological  economy  of  the  plant)  that  they  can 
be  called  altered  leaves. 

109.  Tliis  usual  form  is  a  stalk,  called  the  filament,  bearing  at  the  top  an 
anther  divided  into  two  pouches  or  cells.  These  anther-cells  are  filled  with 
pollen,  consisting  of  minute  grains,  usually  forming  a  yellow  dust-,  which,  when 
the  flower  expands,  is  scattered  from  an  opening  in  each  cell.  When  the  two 
cells  are  not  closely  contiguous,  the  portion  of  the  anther  that  imites  them  is 
called  the  connectivum. 

110.  The  filament  is  often  wanting,  and  the  anther  sessile,  yet  still  the  sta- 
men is  perfect ;  but  if  the  antlier,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  is 
wanting,  or  does  not  contain  pollen,  the  stamen  is  imperfect,  and  is  then  said 
to  be  barren  or  sterile  (without  pollen),  abortive,  or  rudimentary  (84),  accord* 
ing  to  the  degree  to  which  the  imperfectibn  is  carried.  Imperfect  stamens  are 
often  called  staminodia. 

111.  In  unsymmetrical  flowers,  the  stamens  of  each  whorl  are  sometimes 
reduced  in  number  below  tliat  of  the  petals,  even  to  a  single  one,  and  in  several 
Natural  Orders  they  are  multiplied  indefinitely. 

112.  Hie  terms  monandrous  and  polgandrous  are  restricted  to  flowers  which 
have  really  but  one  stamen,  or  an  indefinite  number  respectively.  Where  several 
stamens  are  united  into  one,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  synandrous. 
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113.  Stamens  are 

monadelphousy  when  united  bj  their  filaments  into  one  duster.  This 
cluster  either  forms  a  tube  round  the  pistil,  or,  if  the  pistil  is  wanting,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  flower. 

diadelphousy  when  so  united  into  two  clusters.  The  term  is  more  espe- 
ciallj  applied  to  certain  Leguminoscti  in  which  nine  stamens  are  united  in  a 
tube  slit  open  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  tenth,  placed  in  the  slit,  is  free.  In  some 
other  plants  the  stamens  are  equally  distributed  in  the  two  clusters. 

triadelphoust  peniadelphous^  polgadelpkouty  when  so  united  into  three, 
fire,  or  manj  clusters. 

syngenesiouBy  when  united  by  their  anthers  in  a  ring  round  the  pistil,  the 
filaments  usually  remaining  free. 

didynamouty  when  (usually  in  a  bilabiate  flower)  there  are  are  four  sta- 
mens in  two  pairs,  those  of  one  pnir  longer  than  those  of  the  other. 

tetradynanwutf  when  (in  Crucifera)  there  are  six,  four  of  them  longer 
than  the  two  others. 

exkertedy  when  longer  than  the  corolla,  or  eren  when  longer  than  its  tube, 
if  the  limb  be  yery  spreading. 

114.  An  Anther  (109)  is 

adnatCy  when  continuous  with  the  filament,  the  anther-cells  appearing  to 
lie  their  whole  length  along  the  upper  port  of  the  filament. 

innate^  when  firmly  attached  by  their  base  to  the  filament.  This  is  an  ad- 
nate  anther  when  rather  more  distinct  from  the  filament. 

versatile^  when  attached  by  their  back  to  the  very  point  of  the  filament,  so 
as  to  swing  loosely. 

115.  Anther-cells  may  be  parallel  or  diverging  at  a  less  or  greater  anele ;  or 
divaricate^  when  placed  end  to  end  so  as  to  form  one  straight  line.  The  end 
of  each  anther-cell  placed  nearest  to  the  other  cell  is  generally  called  its  apex  or 
tummii,  and  the  other  end  its  bate  (36)  ;  but  some  botanists  reverse  the  sense 
of  tliese  terms. 

116.  Anthers  have  often,  on  their  connectivum  or  cells,  appendages  termed 
brisllet  (setsD),  spurs ^  crests^  points^  glands^  etc.,  according  to  their  appearance. 

117.  Anthers  have  occasionally  only  one  cell :  this  may  take  place  either  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  partition  between  two  closely  contiguous  cells,  when 
these  cells  are  said  to  be  confluent ;  or  by  the  abortion  or  total  deficiency  of  one 
of  the  cells,  when  the  anther  is  said  to  be  dimidiate. 

118.  Anthers  will  open  or  dehisce  to  let  out  the  pollen,  like  capsules,  in  vcUves, 
porest  or  sliis.  Their  dehiscence  is  introrsCy  when  the  opening  faces  the  pistil  j 
extrorse,  when  it  is  towards  the  circumference  of  the  flower. 

119.  Pollen  (109)  is  not  always  in  the  form  of  dust.  It  is  sometimes  col- 
lected in  each  cell  into  one  or  two  Uttle  wax-Uke  masses.  Special  terms  used  in 
describing  these  masses  or  other  modifications  of  the  pollen  will  be  explained 
under  the  Orders  where  they  occur. 

§  11.  The  Pistil 

120.  The  carpels  (91)  of  the  Pistil,  although  they  may  occasionally  assume, 
rather  more  than  stamens,  the  appearance  and  colour  of  leaves,  are  still  more 
difierent  in  shape  and  structure.  They  are  usually  sessile;  if  stalked,  their 
stalk  is  called  a  podocarp.  This  stalk,  upon  which  each  separate  carpel  is  sup- 
ported above  the  receptacle,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ggnobasis  (14S), 
upon  which  the  whole  pistil  is  sometimes  raised. 

121.  Each  carpel  consists  of  three  parts : 

1.  the  Oyktj,  or  enlarged  base,  which  mcludes  one  or  more  cavities  or 
cells,  containing  one  or  more  small  bodies  called  ovtUes.  These  are  the  earliest 
condition  of  the  future  seeds. 
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2.  the  Style,  proceeding  from  the  Bummit  of  the  ovary,  and  sup- 
porting— 

8.  the  Stif^m,  which  is  sometimes  a  point  (or  puncli/orm  stigma)  or 
small  head  (a  capitate  stigma)  at  the  top  of  the  style  or  OTary,  sometimes  a 
portion  of  its  surface  more  or  less  lateral  and  yariously  shaped,  distinguished 
by  a  looser  texture,  and  covered  with  minute  protuberancei^  called  papilla. 

122.  The  style  is  often  wanting,  and  the  stigma  is  then  sessile  on  the  ovary, 
but  in  the  perfect  pistil  there  is  alw^s  at  least  one  ovule  in  the  ovary,  and 
some  portion  of  stigmatic  surface.  Without  these  the  pistil  is  imperfect,  and 
said  to  be  barren  (not  setting  seed),  abortive,  or  rudimentary  (81),  according 
to  the  degree  of  imperfection. 

123.  The  ovary  being  the  essential  part  of  the  pistil,  most  of  the  terms  re- 
lating to  the  number,  arrangement,  etc.,  of  the  carpels,  apply  specially  to  their 
ovaries.  In  some  works  each  separate  carpel  is  called  a  pistil,  all  those  of  a 
flower  constituting  together  the  gyna^ium ;  but  this  term  is  in  little  use,  and 
the  word  pUtil  is  more  generally  applied  in  a  collective  sense.  When  the 
ovaries  are  at  all  united,  they  are  commonly  termed  collectively  a  compound 
ovary. 

124.  The  number  of  carpels  or  ovaries  in  a  flower  is  frequently  reduced  below 
that  of  the  parts  of  the  other  floral  whorls,  even  in  flowers  otherwise  symme- 
trical. In  a  very  few  genera,  however,  the  ovaries  are  more  numerous  than  the 
petals,  or  indefinite.  They  are  in  that  case  either  arranged  in  a  single  whorl, 
or  form  a  head  or  spike  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

125.  The  terms  monogynout,  digynous,  polygynouSy  etc.  (with  a  pistil  of  one, 
two,  or  more  parts),  are  vaguely  used,  applying  sometimes  to  the  whole  pistil, 
sometimes  to  the  ovaries  alone,  or  to  the  styles  or  stigmas  only.  Where  a  more 
precise  nomenclature  is  adopted,  the  flower  is 

fnonocarpellarg,  when  the  pistil  consists  of  a  single  simple  carpeL 

Jt-,  tri;  etc.,  to  polg-carpellarg,  when  the  pistil  consists  of  two,  three,  or 
an  inddSnite  number  of  carpels,  whether  separate  or  united. 

sgncarpous,  when  the  carpels  or  their  ovaries  are  more  or  less  united  into 
one  compound  ovary. 

apocarpous,  when  the  carpels  or  ovaries  are  all  free  and  distinct. 

126.  A  compound  ovary  is 

unilocular  or  one-celled,  when  there  are  no  partitions  between  the  ovules, 
or  when  these  partitions  do  not  meet  in  tlie  centre  so  as  to  divide  the  cavity 
into  several  cells. 

plurilocular  or  several-celled,  when  completely  divided  into  two  or  more 
cells  by  partitions  called  dissepiments  (septa),  usually  vertical  and  radiating  from 
the  centre  or  axis  of  the  ovary  to  its  circumference. 

bi-,  tri-,  etc.,  to  muUi-locular,  according  to  the  number  of  these  cells,  two, 
three,  etc.,  or  many. 

127.  In  general  the  number  of  cells  or  of  dissepiments,  complete  or  partial, 
or  of  rows  of  ovides,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  carpels,  of  which  the  pistil  is 
composed.  But  sometimes  each  carpel  is  divided  completely  or  partially  into 
two  cells,  or  has  two  rows  of  ovules,  so  that  the  number  of  carpels  appears 
double  what  it  really  is.  Sometimes  asain  the  carpels  are  so  completely  com- 
bined and  reduced  as  to  form  a  single  c^I,  with  a  single  ovule,  although  it  really 
consist  of  several  carpels.  But  in  these  oases  the  ovary  is  usually  described  as 
it  appears,  as  well  as  such  as  it  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be. 

128.  In  apocarpous  pistils  the  styles  are  usually  free,  each  bearing  its  own 
stigma.  Very  raroly  the  greater  part  of  the  styles,  or  the  stigmas  alone,  are 
united,  whilst  the  ovaries  remain  distinct. 

129.  Syncarpons  flowers  are  said  to  have 

sterol  styles,  when  the  styles  are  free  from  the  base. 

one  style,  with  several  branches,  when  the  styles  are  connected  at  the  base. 
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but  separate  below  the  point  where  the  stigmas  or  stigmatic  surfaces  comt 
mence. 

one  simple  atyle^  with  several  ttigmtis^  when  united  up  to  the  point  where 
the  stigmas  or  stigmatic  surfaces  commence,  and  then  separating. 

one  simple  stt/le^  with  a  branched^  lohtd^  toothed^  notched,^  or  entire  stigma 
(as  the  case  may  be),  when  the  stigmas  also  are  more  or  less  united.  In  many 
works,  however,  this  precise  nomenclature  is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  and  con- 
siderable confusion  is  often  the  result. 

130.  In  general  the  number  of  styles,  or  branches  of  the  style  or  stigma,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  carpels,  but  sometimes  that  number  is  doubled,  espe- 
cially in  the  stigmas,  and  sometimes  the  stigmas  are  dichotomously  or  pinnately 
branched,  or  penicillaiey  that  is,  divided  into  a  tuft  of  hair-like  branches.  AU 
these  Tariations  sometimes  make  it  a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  number  of 
carpels  forming  a  compound  oTary,  but  the  point  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  fixing  the  affinities  of  plants,  and,  by  careful  consideration,  the  real  as  well  as 
the  apparent  number  has  now  in  most  cases  been  agreed  upon. 

131.  The  Placenta  is  the  part  of  the  inside  of  the  ovary  to  which  the  OTulee 
are  attached,  sometimes  a  mere  point  or  line  on  the  inner  surface,  often  more  or 
less  thickened  or  raised.  Placentation  is  therefore  the  indication  of  the  part  of 
the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached. 

132.  Placentas  are 

axUe,  wlien  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  axis  or  centre,  that  is,  in  pluri- 
locular  ovaries,  when  they  are  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  each  cell ;  in  uni- 
locular simple  ovaries,  which  have  almost  always  an  excentrical  style  or 
stigma,  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary  nearest  to  the 
style;  in  unilocular  compound  ovaries,  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  a 
central  protuberance,  column,  or  axis  rising  up  from  tlie  base  of  the  cavity.  If 
this  column  does  not  reach  the  top  of  the  cavity,  the  placenta  is  said  to  hefiee 
and  central. 

parieialj  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  of 
a  one-celled  compound  ovary.  Parietal  placentas  are  usually  slightly  thickened 
or  raised  lines,  sometimes  broad  surfaces  nearly  covering  the  inner  surfieiee  of 
the  cavity,  sometimes  projcctmg  far  into  the  cavity,  and  constituting  partial 
dissepiments,  or  even  meeting  in  the  centre,  but  without  cohering  there.  In 
the  latter  case  the  distinction  between  the  one-celled  and  the  several-celled  ovary 
sometimes  almost  disappears. 

133.  Each  Omle  (121),  when  fully  formed,  usually  consists  of  a  central 
mass  or  nucleus  enclosed  in  two  bag-like  coaiSy  the  outer  one  called  priminef  the 
inner  one  secundine.  The  chalaza  is  the  point  df  the  ovule  at  which  the  base 
of  the  nucleus  is  confluent  with  the  coats.  The  foramen  is  a  minute  aperture  in 
the  coats  over  the  apes  of  the  nucleus. 

134.  Ovules  are 

•orthotropous  or  straight^  when  the  chalaza  coincides  with  the  ba«e  (36)  of 
the  ovule,  and  the  foramen  is  at  the  opposite  extremity,  the  axis  of  the  ovule 
being  straight. 

campglotropous  or  incurved,  when  the  chalaza  still  coinciding  with  the  base 
of  the  ovule,  the  axis  of  the  ovule  is  curved,  bringing  the  foramen  down  more 
or  less  towards  that  base. 

anatropous  or  inverted,  when  the  chalaza  is  at  the  apex  of  the  ovule,  and 
the  foramen  next  to  its  base,  the  axis  remaining  straight.  In  this,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  the  ovule,  the  chalaza  is  connected  with  the  base  by  a 
cord,  called  the  rhaphe,  adhering  to  one  side  of  the  ovule,  and  becoming  more 
or  less  incorporated  with  its  coats,  as  the  ovule  enlarges  into  a  seed. 

amphitropous  or  half 'inverted,  when  the  ovule  being  as  it  were  attached 
laterally,  the  chalaza  and  foramen  at  opposite  ends  of  its  straight  or  curved  axis 
.are  about  equally  distant  from  the  base  or  point  of  attachment. 
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§  12.  Th4  Receptacle  and  Relative  Attachment  of  the  Floral  WhorU. 

185.  The  Reeeptaele  or  torui  is  the  extremitj  of  the  peduncle  (above  the 
caljx),  upon  which  Uie  corolla,  stamenF,  and  ovary  are  inserted.  It  is  some- 
times little  more  than  a  mere  point  or  minute  hemisphere,  but  it  is  often  also 
more  or  less  elongated,  thickened,  or  otherwise  enlarged.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  receptacle  of  inflorescence  (74). 

136.  A  Disk^  or  disc,  is  a  circular  enlargement  of  the  receptacle,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  cup  (cupular)^  of  a  flat  disk  or  quoit,  or  of  a  cushion  (pulvinate). 
It  is  either  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  oyary  within  the  stamens,  or  between 
the  petals  and  stamens,  or  bears  the  petals  or  stcunens  or  both  on  its  margin,  or 
is  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  receptacle,  with  the  oyaries  arranged  in  a  ring 
round  it  or  under  it. 

137.  The  disk  may  be  entire^  or  toothed  or  lobed^  or  divided  into  a  number 
of  parts,  usually  equal  to  or  twice  that  of  the  stamens  or  carpels.  When  the 
pai  ts  of  the  disk  are  quite  separate  and  hhort,  they  are  often  called  glande, 

188.  Nectariet^Kte  either  the  disk,  or  small  deformed  petals,  or  abortive  sta- 
mens, or  appendages  at  the  base  of  petals  or  stamens,  or  any  small  bodies 
withhi  the  flower  which  do  not  look  like  petals,  stamens,  or  ovaries.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  supply  bees  with  their  honey,  and  the  term  is  fre^ 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  older  Floras,  but  is  now  deservedly  going  out  of 
use. 

139.  When  the  disk  bears  the  petals  and  stamens,  it  is  frequently  adherent  to, 
and  apparently  forms  part  oi^  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  or  it  is  adherent  to  and  ap- 
parently forms  part  o(  the  ovary,  or  of  both  calyx>tube  and  ovaiy.  Hehoe  the 
three  following  important  distinctions  in  the  relative  insertion  of  the  floral 
whorls. 

140.  Petals,  or  as  it  is  frequently  expressed,  flowers,  are 

h^ogifnaus  (i.e,  under  the  ovary),  when  they  or  the  disk  that  bears  them 
are  entirely  free  both  from  the  calyx  and  ovary.  The  ovary  is  then  described 
Bafree  or  tuperior^  the  calyx  As/ree  or  inferior^  the  petals  as  being  inserted  on 
the  receptacle, 

perifftfnous  (i.e.  round  the  ovary),  when  the  disk  bearing  the  petals  is  quite 
free  from  the  ovaiy,  but  is  more  or  less  combined  with  the  base  of  the  calyx- 
tube.  The  ovary  is  then  still  described  as  free  or  superior^  even  though  tlie 
combined  disk  and  calyx-tube  may  form  a  deep  cup  with  the  ovary  lying  in  the 
bottom  ;  the  calyx  is  said  to  he  free  or  inferior,  and  the  petals  are  described 
as  inserted  on  the  calyx, 

epigynoue  {i.e.  upon  the  ovary),  when  the  disk  bearing  the  petals  is  com- 
bined both  with  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube  and  the  outside  base  of  the  ovary  ; 
either  closing  over  the  ovaiy  so  as  only  to  leave  a  passage  for  the  style,  or  leav- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  top  of  the  ovary  free,  but  always  aidhering  to  it  above  the 
level  of  the  insertion  of  the  lowest  ovule  (except  in  a  very  few  oases  where  the 
ovules  are  absolutely  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  cell^.  In  epigynous 
flowers  the  ovary  is  described  as  adherent  or  inferior,  the  calyx  as  ac&ereni  or 
superior,  the  petals  as  inserted  on  or  above  the  ovary.  In  some  works,  however, 
most  epigynous  flowers  are  included  in  the  perigynous  ones,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  is  given  to  the  term  epigynous  (144),  and  there  are  a  fow  cases 
where  no  positive  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  epigynous  and  perigy- 
nous  flowers,  or  again  between  the  perigynous  and  hypogynous  flowers. 

141.  When  there  are  no  petals,  it  is  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  ihat  de* 
termines  the  difierenoe  between  the  hypogynous,  perigynous,  and  epigynous 
flowers. 

142.  When  there  are  both  petals  and  stamens, 

in  hypogynous  flowers,  the  petals  and  stamens  are  usiuilly  free  from  each 
other,  but  sometimes  they  are  combined  at  the  base.    In  that  case,  if  the  petals 
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are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  stamens  are  monadelphoos,  the  petals  are 
often  said  to  >>e  inserted  on  or  combined  with  the  ataminal  tube  ;  if  the  corolla  is 
gamopetalous  and  the  stamens  distinct  from  each  other,  the  latter  are  said  to  be 
inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

in  perigjnous  flowers,  the  stamens  are  usually  inserted  immediately  within 
the  petals,  or  alternating  with  them  on  the  edge  of  the  disk,  but  occasionally 
much  lower  down  within  the  disk,  or  eren  on  the  unenlarged  part  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. 

in  epigynous  flowers,  when  the  petals  are  distinct,  the  stamens  are  usually 
inserted  as  in  perigynous  flowers ;  when  the  corolla  is  gamopetalous,  the  sta- 
mens are  either  free  and  hypogynous,  or  combined  at  the  base  with  (inserted  in) 
the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

143.  When  the  receptacle  is  distinctly  elongated  below  the  ovary,  it  is  often 
called  a  gynobitis^  gynophore^  or  stalk  of  the  oeari/.  If  the  elongation  takes 
place  below  the  stamens  or  below  the  petals,  these  stamens  or  petols  are  then 
said  to  be  inserted  on  the  stalk  of  the  ovary,  and  are  occasionally,  but  fiJsely, 
d  ascribed  as  epigynovs.  Really  epigynous  stamens  (i.  e.  when  the  filaments  are 
combined  with  the  ovary)  are  very  rare,  unless  the  rest  of  'the  flower  is  epi- 
gynous. 

144.  An  epigynous  dish  is  a  name  given  either  to  the  thickened  summit  of 
the  ovary  in  epigynous  flowers,  or  very  rarely  to  a  real  disk  or  enlargement  of 
the  receptacle  closing  over  the  ovary. 

145.  In  the  relative  position  of  any  two  or  more  parts  of  the  flower,  whether 
in  the  same  or  in  diffbi'ent  whorb,  they  are 

conniventf  when  nearer  togeUier  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base. 

divergent f  when  further  apart  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base. 

coherent^  when  united  together,  but  so  sl'ghtly  that  tliey  can  be  separated 
with  little  or  no  laceration ;  and  one  of  the  two  coherent  parts  (usually  the 
smallest  or  least  important)  is  said  to  be  adherent  to  the  other.  Grammatically 
speaking,  these  two  terms  convey  nearly  the  same  meaning,  but  require  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  phrase ;  practically  however  it  has  been  found  more  convenient 
to  restrict  cohesion  to  the  union  of  parts  of  the  same  whorl,  and  adhesion  to  the 
union  of  parts  of  different  whorls. 

connate^  when  so  closely  united  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without 
laceration.  Each  of  the  two  connate  parts,  and  especially  that  one  which  is 
considered  the  smaller  or  of  the  least  miportance,  is  said  to  be  adnate  to  the 
other. 

freCy  when  neither  coherent  nor  connate. 

distinct  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  is  also  applied  to  parts  dis- 
tinctly visible  or  distinctly  limited. 

§  13.  The  FruU, 

146.  The  Pruit  (15)  consists  of  the  ovary  and  whatever  other  parts  of  the 
flower  are  persistent  (i.  e.  persist  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe),  usuaUy  enlarged, 
and  more  or  less  altered  in  shape  and  consistence.  It  encloses  or  covers  the 
seed  or  seeds  tiU  the  period  of  maturity,  when  it  either  opens  for  the  seed  to 
escape,  or  Mis  to  the  ground  with  the  seed.  When  stalked,  ita  stalk  has  been 
termed  a  carpophore. 

147.  Fruits  are,  in  elementary  works,  said  to  be  simple  when  the  result  of  a 
single  flower,  compound  when  they  proceed  from  several  flowers  closely  packed 
or  combined  in  a  head.  But  as  a  fruit  resulting  from  a  single  flower,  with 
several  distinct  carpels,  is  compound  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied 
to  the  ovary,  the  terms  single  and  aggregate,  proposed  for  the  fruit  resulting 
from  one  or  se<reral  flowers,  may  be  more  appropriately  adopted.  In  descrip- 
tive botany  a  fruit  is  always  supposed  to  result  from  a  single  flower  unless  the 
contrary  be  stated.    It  may,  like  the  pistil,  be  synoaipous  or  apocarpous  (125) ; 
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and,  88  in  nuuiy  cases  carpels  united  in  the  flower  may  become  separate  as  they 
ripen,  an  apocarpous  fruit  may  result  from  a  syncarpous  pistil. 

148.  The  inyolucre  or  bracts  often  persist  and  form  part  of  aggregate 
fruita,  but  yery  seldom  so  in  single  onea. 

149.  The  receptacle  becomes  occasionally  enlarged  and  succulent  $  if  when 
ripe  it  fiedls  off  with  the  firuit,  it  is  considered  as  forming  part  of  it. 

150.  The  adherent  part  of  the  calyx  of  epigynous  flowers  always  persists 
and  forms  part  of  the  miit ;  the  free  part  of  the  calyx  of  epigynous  flowers  or 
the  cal^  of  perigynous  flowers,  either  persists  entirely  at  the  top  of  or  round 
the  fruit,  or  the  lobea  alone  fall  off,  or  the  lobes  fall  off  with  whatever  part  of 
the  calyx  is  above  the  insertion  of  the  petals,  or  the  whole  of  what  is  free  from 
the  ovanr  fiills  off,  including  the  disk  bearing  the  petals.  The  calyx  of  hypo- 
f^ynous  flowers  usually  falls  off  entirely  or  persists  entirely.  In  general  a  (»lyx 
is  called  deciduous  if  any  part  falls  off.  When  it  persists  it  is  either  enlarged 
round  or  under  the  fruit,  or  it  withers  and  dries  up. 

151.  The  corolla  usually  fedls  off  entirely ;  when  it  persists  it  is  usually 
withered  and  dry  (marcescent),  or  yery  seldom  enlarges  round  the  fruit. 

152.  The  stamens  either  ML  off,  or  more  or  less  of  their  filaments  persists, 
usually  withered  and  dry. 

153.  The  style  sometimes  fiedls  off  or  dries  up  and  disappears ;  sometimes 
persists,  forming  a  point  to  the  fruit,  or  becomes  enlarged  into  a  wing  or  other 
appendage  to  the  fruit. 

154.  The  Pericarp  is  the  portion  of  the  fruit  formed  of  the  ovary,  and  what- 
ever adheres  to  it  exclusive  of  and  outside  of  the  seed  or  seeds,  exclusive  also  of 
the  persistent  receptacle,  or  of  whatever  portion  of  the  calyx  persists  round  the 
ovary  without  adhering  to  it 

155.  Fruits  have  often  external  appendages  called  winffs  (alee),  beahs^  crettt, 
ancM^  etc.,  according  to  their  appearance.  They  are  either  formed  by  persistent 
parts  of  the  flower  more  or  less  altered,  or  grow  out  of  the  ovary  or  the  per- 
sistent part  of  the  calyx.  If  the  appendage  be  a  ring  of  hairs  or  scales  round 
the  top  of  the  fruit,  it  is  called  a  pappw. 

156.  Fruits  are  generally  divided  into  wcculent  (induding^/Z^^A^,  pulpy t  and 
/•ncy  fruits)  and  dry.  They  are  dehieceni  when  they  open  at  maturity  to  let 
out  the  seeds,  indehucent  when  they  do  not  open  spontaneously  but  &11  off  with 
the  seeds.    Succulent  fruits  are  usually  indehisoent. 

157.  The  principal  kinds  of  succulent  fruits  are 

the  Berry t  in  which  the  whole  substance  of  the  pericaro  is  fleshy  or  pulpy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  outer  skin  or  rind,  called  iheEpiearp,  The  seeds 
themselves  are  usually  immersed  in  the  pulp  ;  but  in  some  beiries,  the  seeds 
are  separated  from  tlie  pulp  by  the  walls  of  the  cavity  or  cells  of  the  ovary,  which 
form  as  it  were  a  thin  inner  skin  or  rind,  called  the  Endocarp, 

the  Drmpe^  in  which  the  pericarp,  when  ripe,  consists  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions, an  outer  succulent  one  called  the  Sarcocarp  (covered  like  the  berry  by  a 
skin  or  epicarp),  and  an  inner  dry  endocarp  called  the  Putamen,  which  is  either 
cartilaginou*  (of  the  consistence  of  parchment)  or  hard  and  woody.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  commonly  called  a  etoney  and  the  drupe  a  ttone-fruit, 

158.  The  principal  kinds  of  dry  fruits  are 

the  Capsule  or  Fod,^  which  is  dehiscent.  When  ripe  the  pericarp  usually 
split-a  longitudinally  into  as  many  or  twice  as  many  pieces,  called  valves,  as  it 
contains  cells  or  placentas.  If  these  valves  separate  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
carpels,  that  is,  along  the  h'ne  of  the  placentas  or  dissepiments,  either  splitting 
them  or  leaving  them  attached  to  the  axis,  the  dehiscence  is  termed  septicidal ; 
if  the  valves  separate  between  the  placentas  or  dissepiment,  the  dehiscence  is 

*  In  English  descriptions,  pod  is  more  frequently  used  when  it  is  long  and 
narrow ;  capsule,  or  sometimes  poueh,  when  it  is  short  and  thick  or  broad. 
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loculicidal,  and  the  yalFes  either  bear  the  placentas  or  dissepiments  along  their 
middle  line,  or  leave  them  attached  to  the  axis.  Sometimes  also  the  capsule 
discharges  its  seeds  by  ditSy  chinks,  or  pores,  more  or  less  r^gularl^  arranged, 
or  burste  inregnlarlj,  or  separates  into  two  parte  hj  a  horizontal  hne ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  said  to  be  circvmsciss. 

the  Nut  or  Aehene,  which  is  indehisoent  and  contains  but  a  single  seed. 
When  the  pericarp  is  thin  in  proportion  to  the  seed  it  encloses,  the  whole 
fruit  (or  each  of  its  lobes)  has  the  appearance  of  a  single  seed,  and  is  so  called 
in  popular  language.  If  the  pericarp  is  thin  and  rather  loose,  it  is  often  called 
an  Utricle.    A  Samara  is  a  not  with  a  wing  at  its  upper  end. 

159.  Where  the  carpels  of  the  ovary  are  distinct  (125)  thej  may  ser^rally 
become  as  many  distinct  berries,  drupes,  capsules,  or  aclienes.  Separate  carpels 
are  usually  more  or  less  compressed  laterally,  with  more  or  less  prominent  inner 
and  outer  edges,  called  sutures,  and,  if  dehiscent,  the  carpel  usually  opens  at 
these  sutures.  A  Follicle  is  a  carpel  opening  at  the  inner  suture  only.  In 
some  cases  where  the  carpels  are  united  in  the  ovary  they  will  separate  when 
ripe  ;  they  are  then  called  Cocci  if  one-seeded. 

160.  The  peculiar  fruits  of  some  of  the  large  Orders  hare  received  special 
names,  which  will  be  explained  under  each  Order.  Such  are  the  siUqua  and 
silicule  of  Oruoifene,  the  legume  of  LeguminoseB,  the  pome  of  Jfyrus  and  its 
allies,  the  pepo  of  Cucurbitaoea,  the  cone  of  Conifens,  the  ^/rain  or  cofyopsis 
of  (Srramineo,  etc. 

§  14.  The  Seed. 

161.  The  Seed  is  enclosed  in  the  pericarp  in  the  great  majority  of  flowering 
plants,  called  therefore  Angiosperms,  or  angiospermous  plants.  In  Comferes 
and  a  very  few  allied  genera,  called  Qymnospenms,  or  gymnospermous  plants^ 
the  seed  is  naked,  without  anv  real  pericarp.  These  truly  gymnospermous  plants 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Labiata,  Boraginete,  etc.,  which  have  also  been 
falsely  called  gymnospermous,  their  small  nuts  having  the  appearance  of  seeds 
(158). 

162.  The  seed  when  ripe  contains  an  embryo  or  young  plant,  either  filling  or 
nearly  filling  the  cavity,  but  not  attached  to  the  outer  skin  or  the  seed,  or  more 
or  less  immersed  in  a  mealy,  oily,  fleshy,  or  horn-like  substance,  caUed  the 
albumen,  or  perisperm.  The  presence  or  absence  of  this  albumen,  that  is,  the 
distinction  between  albuminous  and  exalbuminotts  seeds,  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  embryo  or  albumen  can  often  only  be  found  or  distinguished  when 
the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  or  sometimes  only  when  it  begins  to  germinate. 

163.  The  shell  of  the  seed  consists  usually  of  two  separable  coats.  The  outer 
coat,  called  the  testa,  is  usually  the  principal  one,  and  in  most  cases  the  only 
one  attended  to  in  descriptions.  It  may  be  hard  and  crustaceous,  woody  or 
bony,  or  thin  and  membranous  (skin-like),  dry,  or  rarely  succulent.  It  is  some- 
times expanded  into  wings,  or  bears  a  tuft  of  hair,  cotton,  or  wool,  called  a  coma. 
The  inner  coat  is  called  the  tegmen. 

164.  The  funide  is  the  stalk  by  which  the  se^  is  attached  to  the  placenta. 
It  is  occasionally  enlarged  into  a  membranous,  pulpy,  or  fleshy  appendage, 
sometimes  spreading  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  seed,  or  nearly  enclosing  it, 
called  an  aril.  A  strophiole  or  caruncle  is  a  similar  appendage  from  the  testa 
by  the  side  of  or  near  the  funide. 

165.  The  At7tfm  is  the  soar  left  on  the  seed  where  it  separates  from  the  fu* 
nicle.  The  micropgle  is  a  mark  indicating  the  position  of  the  foramen  of  the 
oviile  (183). 

166.  The  Bmbryo  (162)  consists  of  tlie  Radicle  or  base  of  the  future  root^ 
one  or  two  Cotyledons  or  ^ture  seod-leaTce,  and  the  Plumule  or  future  bud 
within  the  base  of  the  cotyledons.  In  some  seeds,  especially  where  there  is  no 
albumen,  these  several  parts  are  very  conspicuous,  in  others  they  are  very  diffi- 
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cnlt  to  distingmsh  tmtil  the  seed  b^ins  to  germinate.  Their  observation,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  greatest  importance,  lor  it  is  chiefly  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  embrvo  with  one  or  with  two  cotyledons  that  are  founded  the  two  great 
classes  of  phasnogamous  plants,  Moftoeotyledons  and  Dicotyledons, 

167.  Altliough  the  embryo  lies  loose  (unattached)  within  the  seed,  it  is 
eenerally  in  some  determinate  position  with  respect  to  the  seed  or  to  the  whole 
miU  This  position  is  described  by  stating  the  direction  of  Uie  radicle  next  to 
or  more  or  less  remote  from  the  hilum^  or  it  is  said  to  be  superior  if  pointing 
towards  the  summit  of  the/nttY,  inferior  if  pointing  towards  the  base  of  the 

fruit, 

§  15.  Accessory  Organs. 

168.  Fnder  this  name  are  included,  in  many  elementary  works,  various  ex- 
ternal parts  of  plants  which  do  not  appear  to  act  any  essential  part  either  in 
the  vegetation  or  reproduction  of  the  plant.  They  may  be  classed  under  four 
heads :  Tendrils  and  Hooks,  Thorns^  and  Prickles,  Hairs,  and  Glands, 

169.  Tendrils  (oirrki)  are  usually  abortive  petioles,  or  abortive  peduncles, 
or  sometimes  abortive  ends  of  branches.  They  are  simple  or  more  or  less 
branched,  flexible,  and  coil  more  or  less  firmly  round  any  objects  within  their 
reach,  in  order  to  support  the  plant  to  which  they  belong.  Hooks  are  similar 
hold&sts,  but  of  a  firmer  consistence,  not  branched,  and  less  coiled. 

170.  Thorns  and  Priekles  have  been  fanciAilly  called  the  weapons  of 
plants.  A  Thorn  or  Spine  is  the  strongly  pointed  extremity  of  a  branch,  or 
abortive  petiole,  or  abortive  peduncle.  A  Prickle  is  a  sharply  pointed  ex- 
crescence from  the  epidermis,  and  is  usually  produced  on  a  branch,  on  the 
petiole  or  veins  of  a  lea^  or  on  a  peduncle,  or  even  on  the  calyx  or  corolla. 
When  the  teeth  of  a  leaf  or  the  stipules  are  pungent,  they  are  also  called  prickles, 
not  ikoms,    A  plant  is  spinous  if  it  has  thomp,  aculeate  if  it  has  prickles. 

171.  Hairs,  in  the  general  sense,  or  the  indumentum  (or  clothing)  of  a  plant, 
include  all  those  productions  of  the  epidermis  which  liave,  by  a  more  or  less 
appropriate  comparison,  been  termed  bristles,  hmrs,  down,  cotton,  or  u>ool, 

172.  Hairs  are  often  branched.  They  are  said  to  be  etttaehed  hy  the  centre, 
if  parted  from  the  base,  and  the  forks  spread  along  the  surficu^  in  opposite  di- 
rections ;  plumose,  if  the  branches  are  arranged  along  a  common  axis,  as  in 
a  feather;  stellate,  if  several  branches  radiate  horizontally.  These  stellate 
hairs  have  sometimes  their  rays  connected  together  at  the  base,  forming  little 
flat  circular  disks  attached  by  the  centre,  and  are  then  called  scales,  and  the 
surface  is  said  to  be  scaly  or  lepidote. 

173.  The  ^idermis,  or  outer  skin,  of  an  organ,  as  to  its  surfiioe  and  indu- 
mentum, is 

smooth,  when  without  any  protuberance  whatever. 

glahrous,  when  without  hairs  of  any  kind. 

striate,  when  marked  with  parallel  longitudinal  lines,  either  slightly  raised 
or  merely  discoloured. 

furrowed  (sulcate)  or  ribbed  (eostate)  when  the  parallel  lines  are  more 
distinctly  raised. 

rugose,  when  wrinkled  or  marked  with  irregular  raised  or  depressed  lines. 

umbilioate,  when  marked  with  a  small  round  depression. 

umbonate,  when  bearing  a  small  boss  like  that  of  a  shield. 

viscous,  viscid,  or  glutinous,  when  covered  with  a  sticky  or  clammy  exu-* 
dation. 

scabrous,  when  rough  to  the  touch. 

tuberculate  or  waHed,  when  covered  with  smaU,  obtuse,  wart-like  protu- 
berances. 

muricate,  when  the  protnberanoea  are  more  raised  and  pointed  but  yet 
short  and  haid. 

c2 
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echinaiey  when  the  protuberances  are  longer  and  sharper,  almost  pridclj'* 

setose  or  bristly,  when  bearing  yery  stiff  erect  straight  hairs. 

glandular-setose^  when  the  setss  or  bristles  terminate  in  a  minute  resinous 
head  or  drop.  In  some  works,  especiallj  in  the  case  of  Roses  and  Rvbus^  the 
meaning  of  setes  has  been  restricted  to  such  as  are  glandular. 

glochidiate,  when  the  sets  are  hooked  at  the  top. 

pilose,  when  the  surface  is  thinly  sprinkled  with  rather  long  simple  haira. 

hispid,  when  more  thickly  covered  with  rather  stiff  hairs. 

hirsute,  when  the  hairs  are  dense  and  not  so  stiff. 

downy  or  pubescent,  when  the  hairs  are  short  and  soft ;  pnbendeni,  when 
slightly  pubescent. 

strigose,  when  the  hairs  are  rather  short  and  stiff,  and  lie  close  along  the 
surfftoe  all  in  the  same  direction ;  strigillose,  when  slightly  strigose. 

tomentose  or  cottony,  when  the  hairs  are  very  short  and  soft,  rather  dense 
and  more  or  less  intricate,  and  usually  white  or  whitish. 

woolly  {lanate),  when  the  hairs  are  long  and  loosely  intricate,  like  wool. 
The  wool  or  tomentimi  is  said  to  hejloecose  when  closely  intricate  and  readily 
detached,  like  fleece. 

meaiy  (farinose),  when  the  hairs  are  exceesiT^y  short,  intricate  and  white^ 
and  come  off  readily,  haying  the  appearanoe  of  meal  or  dust. 

canescent  or  hoary,  when  the  hairs  are  so  short  as  not  readily  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  giye  a  general  whitish  hue  to  the  epidermis. 

glaucous,  when  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  often  coyered  with  a  fine  bloom. 

174.  The  meanings  here  attached  to  the  above  terms  are  such  as  appear  to 
have  been  most  generally  adopted,  but  there  is  much  vagueness  iii  the  use 
practically  made  of  many  of  them  by  different  botanista.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  terma  pilose,  hispid,  hirsute,  pubescent,  and  tomentose, 

175.  The  name  of  Olandii  is  given  to  several  different  productions,  and 
principally  to  the  four  following : — 

1.  Small  wart-like  or  shield-like  bodies,  either  sessile  or  sometimes  stalked, 
of  a  fungous  or  somewhat  fleshy  consistence,  occasionally  secreting  a  small 
quantity  of  oily  or  resinous  matter,  but  more  frequently  dry.  They  are  gene- 
ndly  few  in  number,  often  definite  in  their  position  and  form,  and  occur  chiefly 
on  the  petiole  or  principal  veins  of  leaves,  on  the  branches  of  inflorescencee,  or 
on  the  stalks  or  principal  veins  of  bracts,  sepals,  or  petals. 

2.  Minute  raised  dots,  usually  black,  red,  or  cuurk-coloured,  of  a  resinous 
or  oily  nature,  always  superficial,  and  apparently  exudations  from  the  epidermis. 
They  are  often  numerous  on  leaves,  bracts,  sepals,  and  green  branches,  and 
occur  even  on  petab  and  stamens,  more  rarely  on  pistils.  When  raised  upon 
slender  stalks  they  are  called  pedicellate  (or  stipitate)  glands  or  glandular 
hairs,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  stalk. 

8.  Small,  j^obular,  oblong  or  even  linear  vesicles,  filled  with  oil,  imbedded 
in  the  substance  itself  of  leaves,  bracts,  floral  organs,  or  fruits.  They  are  often 
very  numerous,  like  transparent  dots,  sometimes  few  and  determinate  in  form 
and  position.  In  the  pericarp  of  UmbdlifercB  they  are  remarkably  regular  and 
conspicuous,  and  take  the  name  of  vitta. 

4.  Lobes  of  the  disk  (137),  or  other  small  fleshy  excrescences  within  the 
flower,  whether  from  the  receptacle,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  or  pistiL 


Chap.  n. — CLABBuioATioir,  oe  Ststehatic  Botaitt. 

176.  It  has  already  been  observed  (3)  that  descriptions  of  plants  should,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  be  arranged  under  natural  divisions,  so  as  to  fi^^itate  the 
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comparison  of  each  plant  with  those  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  descriptions 
of  plants  here  alladed  to  are  descriptions  of  species;  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
Flora  refer  to  natural  groups  of  species. 

177.  A  Species  comprises  all  the  indiyidual  plants  which  resemble  each 
other  sufficiently  to  make  us  conclude  that  thej  are  all,  or  may  have  been  all, 
descended  from  a  common  parent.  These  individuals  may  often  differ  from  each 
other  in  many  striking  particulars,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  flower,  size  of  the 
lea(  etc.,  but  these  particulars  are  such  as  experience  teaches  us  are  liable  to 
vary  in  the  seedlings  raised  from  one  individual. 

178.  When  a  large  number  of  the  individuals  of  a  species  differ  from  the 
others  in  any  strikmff  particular  they  constitute  a  Varietj.  If  the  variety 
generally  comes  true  from  seed,  it  is  often  called  a  Sace, 

179.  A  Variety  can  only  be  propagated  with  certainty  by  grafts,  cuttings, 
bulbs,  tubers,  or  any  other  method  which  produces  a  new  plant  by  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  buds  taken  from  the  old  one.  A  Race  may  with  care  be 
propagated  by  seed,  although  seedlings  will  always  be  liable,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  lose  those  particulars  which  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
species.    A  real  Species  will  always  come  true  from  seed. 

180.  The  known  species  of  plants  (now  near  100,000)  are  far  too  numerous 
for  the  human  mind  to  study  without  classification,  or  even  to  give  distinct 
single  names  to.  To  facihtate  these  objects,  an  admirable  system,  invented  by 
Linnieus,  has  been  universally  adopted,  viz.  one  common  substantive  name 
is  given  to  a  number  .of  species  which  resemble  each  other  more  than  they 
do  any  other  species ;  the  species  so  collected  under  one  name  are  collectively 
called  a  Qenas,  the  common  name  being  the  generic  name.  Each  species  is 
then  distinguished  from  the  others  of  the  same  genus  by  the  addition  of  an 
adjective  epithet  or  specific  name.  Every  species  has  thus  a  botanical  name  of 
two  words.  In  Latin,  the  language  usutJly  used  for  the  purpose,  the  first  word 
is  a  substantive  and  designates  the  genus ;  the  second,  an  acyective,  indicates 
the  species.  In  English,  the  adjective  specific  name  comes  before  the  sub- 
stantive or  generic  one. 

181.  The  genera  thus  formed  being  still  too  numerous  (above  6000)  for  study 
without  further  arrangement,  they  have  been  classed  upon  the  same  principles  ; 
viz.  genera  which  resemble  each  other  more  than  they  do  any  other  genera, 
have  been  collected  together  into  groups  of  a  higher  degree  called  Families  or 
Nstural  Orders^  to  each  of  which  a  common  name  has  been  given.  This 
name  is  in  Latin  an  adjective  plural,  usually  taken  from  the  name  of  some  one 
typical  genus,  generally  the  best  known,  the  first  discovered,  or  the  most  marked 
(e.  g.  Ranunculaeece  trom  Ranunculus).  It  is  rendered  in  English  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  word  plants  to  a  plural  adjective,  or  by  adding  5ie  irordi  family 
or  order  to  the  name  of  the  typical  genus  taken  adjectively,  as  Ranunculaceous 
plants  or  ther  Ranunculus  family  (or  order).  This  is  however  for  the  purpose  of 
study  and  comparison.  To  speak  of  a  species,  to  refer  to  it  and  identify  it,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  give  the  generic  and  specific  names. 

182.  Natural  Orders  themselves  (of  which  we  reckon  near  200)  are  often 
in  the  same  manner  collected  into  Classes ;  and  where  Orders  contain  a  large 
number  of  genera,  or  genera  a  large  number  of  species,  they  require  further 
dassiflcation.  l^e  genera  of  an  Order  are  then  collected  into  minor  groups 
oflJlod  Tribes^  the  species  of  a  eenus  into  Sections^  and  in  a  few  cases  this  inter- 
mediate classification  is  carried  still  further.  The  names  of  these  several  groups 
the  most  generally  adopted  are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  most  comprehen* 
sive  or  highest : — 

CUwses.  Tribes. 

Subclasses  or  Alliances.  Subtribes. 

Natural  Orders  or  Familice.  Divisions. 

Suborders,  Subdivisions. 
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Qeuera.  SabsectioM, 

Subgenera,  Species. 

Sections.  Varieties. 

183.  The  characters  (3)  bj  which  a  species  is  distinguished  from  all  other 

ries  of  the  same  eenus  are  coUectiTelj  called  the  speeifio  character  of  the 
t ;  those  bj  which  its  genus  is  distinguished  from  other  genera  of  the  Order 
or  its  Order  from  other  Orders,  are  respectivelj  called  the  generic  or  ordinal 
character,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  habti  of  a  plant,  of  a  species,  a  genus,  etc., 
consists  of  such  general  chiu«cters  as  strike  the  eye  at  first,  such  as  size,  colour, 
ramification,  arrangement  of  the  leares,  inflorescence,  etc.,  and  are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  organs  of  yegetation. 

184.  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  their  several  subdivisions,  are  called  na- 
tural when,  in  forming  them,  all  resemblances  and  differences  are  taken  into 
account,  valuing  them  according  to  their  evident  or  presumed  importance ;  arti" 
fidal,  when  resemblances  and  differences  in  some  one  or  very  few  particulars 
only  are  taken  into  account  independently  of  all  others. 

185.  The  number  of  species  included  m  a  genus,  or  the  number  of  genera 
in  an  Order,  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  two  or  three  or  even  a  single  species 
may  be  so  different  from  all  others  as  to  constitute  the  entire  genus ;  in  others, 
several  hundred  species  may  resemble  each  other  so  much  as  to  be  all  included 
in  one  genus ;  and  there  is  the  same  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  genera  to  a 
Family.  There  is  moreover,  unfortunately,  in  a  number  of  instances,  ^;reat  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  certain  phmts  differing  from  each  other  m  certain 
particulars  are  varieties  of  one  species  or  belong  to  distinct  species  ;  and  again, 
whether  two  or  more  groups  ot  species  should  constitute  as  many  sections  of 
one  genus,  or  distinct  genera,  or  tribes  of  one  Order,  or  even  distinct  Natural 
Orders.  In  the  former  case,  as  a  species  is  supposed  to  have  a  real  existence 
in  natiue,  the  question  is  susceptible  of  argument,  and  sometimes  of  absolute 
proof.  But  the  place  a  group  shoidd  occupy  in  the  scale  of  degree  is  very  arbi- 
trary, being  often  a  mere  question  of  convemence.  The  more  subdivisions  upon 
correct  principles  are  multiplied,  the  more  they  faciUtate  the  study  of  plants, 
providea  always  the  main  resting-points  for  constant  use,  the  Order  and  the 
Genus,  are  comprehensive  and  distinct.  But  if  every  group  into  which  a  genus 
can  be  divided  be  erected  into  a  distinct  genus,  with  a  substantive  name  to  be 
remembered  whenever  a  species  is  spoken  of,  all  the  advantages  derived  frpm 
the  beautiful  simpUcity  of  the  Linmean  nomenclature  are  gone. 


Chap.  III. — ^YsaBTABLS  Akatohy  and  Phtbiolooy. 
§  1.  Structv/re  and  Qtowth  of  ike  BUmentary  Tianies, 

186.  If  a  yery  thin  slice  of  any  part  of  a  plant  be  placed  under  a  microscope 
of  high  magnifying  power,  it  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  variously  shaped 
and  arranged  ultimate  parts,  forming  a  sort  of  honeycombed  structure.  These 
ultimate  parts  are  called  celU^  and  form  by  their  combination  the  elementary 
titeuea  of  which  the  entire  plant  is  composed. 

187.  A  cell  in  its  simplest  state  is  a  closed  membranous  sac,  formed  of  a  sub- 
stance permeable  by  fluids,  though  usually  destitute  of  visible  pores.  Each 
cell  is  a  distinct  individual,  separately  formed  and  separately  acting,  though 
cohering  with  the  cells  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  partaking  of  the  common 
life  and  action  of  the  tissue  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  membranes  separating 
or  enclosing  the  cells  are  also  called  their  watle. 
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188.  Botanists  usually  distinguish  the  following  tissues : — 

(1)  Cellular  tUsudy  or  parenchyma^  consists  usually  of  thin-walled  cells,  more 
or  less  round  in  form,  or  with  their  length  not  much  exceeding  their  breadth, 
and  not  tapering  at  the  ends.  All  the  soft  parte  of  the  leaTes,  the  pith  of  stems, 
the  pulp  of  fruits,  and  sdl  young  growing  parts,  are  formed  of  it.  It  is  the  first 
tissue  produced,  and  continues  to  be  formed  while  growth  continues,  and  when 
it  ceases  to  be  actiye  the  plant  dies. 

(2)  Woody  iiteme,  or  proeenchyma,  differs  in  haying  its  celb  considerably 
longer  than  broad,  usmdly  tapering  at  each  end  into  points  and  oyerlapping 
each  other.  The  cells  are  commonly  thick-walled ;  the  tissue  is  firm,  tenacious, 
and  elastic,  and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  wood,  of  the  inner  bark,  and 
of  the  neryes  and  yeins  of  leayes,  forming,  in  short,  the  framework  of  the 
plant 

(8)  Vascular  Huue^  or  the  veeeeU  or  ducts  of  plants,  so  called  from  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  their  functions  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  yessels  (yeins  and 
arteries)  of  animals.  A  .vessel  in  plants  consists  of  a  yertical  row  of  cells,  which 
haye  their  transterse  partition-walls  obliterated,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
tube.  All  phienogamous  plants,  as  well  as  ferns  and  a  few  other  cryptogamous 
plants,  haye  yessels,  and  are  therefore  called  vciscular  plants  ;  so  the  majority  of 
cryptogams  haying  only  cellular  tissue  are  termed  cellular  plants.  Vessels  haye 
their  sides  yei^  yariously  marked ;  some,  called  spiral  vessels^  haye  a  spiral  fibre 
coiled  up  their  inside,  which  unrolls  when  the  yessel  is  broken ;  others  are 
marked  with  longitudinal  slits,  cross  bars,  minute  dots  or  pits,  or  with  trans- 
yerse  rings.  The  size  of  yessels  is  also  yery  yariable  in  different  plants ;  in  some 
they  are  of  considerable  size  and  yisible  to  the  naked  eye  in  cross  sections  of 
the  stem,  in  others  they  are  almost  absent  or  can  only  be  traced  under  a  strong 
magnifier. 

189.  Various  modifications  of  the  aboye  tissues  are  distinguished  by  yegetable 
anatomists  imder  names  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here  as  not  being  in 
general  practical  use.  Air-vessels,  cysts,  turpentinc'Vesselsi  oil-reservoirs,  etc., 
are  either  oayities  left  between  the  cdls,  or  large  cells  filled  ^-ith  peculiar 
secretions. 

190.  When  tissues  are  once  formed,  they  increase,  not  by  the  general  en- 
largement of  the  whole  of  the  cells  already  formed,  but  by  cell-division,  that  is, 
by  the  diyision  of  young  and  yitally  actiye  ceUs,  and  the  enlargement  of  their 
portions.  In  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  the  first  cell  of  the  new  plant  is 
formed,  not  by  diyision,  but  around  a  segregate  portion  of  the  contents  of  a 
preyiously  existing  cell,  the  embryo-sac.  This  is  termed  free  cell-formation^ 
m  contradistinction  to  cell-diyision. 

191.  A  young  and  yitally  actiye  cell  consists  of  the  outer  wall,  formed  of  a 
more  or  less  transparent  substance  called  cellulose,  permeable  by  fluids,  and  of 
ternary  chemical  composition  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen) ;  and  of  the  cell- 
contents,  usually  yiscid  or  mucilaginous,  consisting  o{ protoplasm,  a  substance 
of  quaternary  cnemical  composition  (carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen), 
which  fills  an  important  part  in  cell-division  and  growth.  Within  the  cell 
(either  in  the  centre  or  excentrical)  is  usually  a  minute,  soft,  subgelatinous 
body  called  the  nucleus,  whose  functions  appear  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  first  formation  of  the  new  celL  As  this  cell  increases  in  size,  and  its  walls 
in  thickness,  the  protoplasm  and  watery  cell-sap  become  absorbed  or  dried  up, 
the  firm  oellnloee  wall  alone  remaining  as  a  permanent  fitbric,  either  empty  or 
filled  with  various  organized  substances  produced  or  secreted  within  it. 

192.  The  principal  organized  contents  of  cells  are 

sap,  the  first  product  of  the  digestion  of  the  food  of  plants ;  it  contains  the 
elements  of  vegetable  growth  in  a  dissolved  condition. 

sugar,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  called  cane-sugar  and  grape-sugar. 
If  usually  exists  dissolved  in  the  sap.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  growing 
parts,  in  fruits,  and  in  germinating  seeds. 
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dextrine^  or  vegetable  mucilage,  a  gummy  substance,  between  mucilage 
and  starch. 

starch  otfeeula,  one  of  the  most  unirersal  and  conspicuous  of  cell-con- 
tents, and  often  so  abundant  in  farinaceous  roots  and  seeds  as  to  fill  the  cell- 
cavitj.  It  consists  of  minute  grains  called  tiarch-granules^  which  yarj  in  size 
and  are  marked  with  more  or  less  conspicuous  concentric  lines  of  growth.  The 
chemical  constitution  of  starch  is  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose  ;  it  is  unaffected 
bj  cold  water,  but  forms  a  jelly  with  boiling  water,  and  turns  blue  when  tested 
by  iodine.     When  fully  dissolved  it  is  no  longer  starch,  but  dextrine. 

ehloropkfflli  very  minute  granules,  containing  nitrogen,  and  coloured  green 
under  the  action  of  sunlight.  These  granules  are  most  abundant  in  the  layers 
of  cells  immediately  below  the  surface  or  epidermis  of  leaves  and  young  bark. 
The  green  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  thus  be  removed 
from  the  granules. 

chromuU,  a  name  given  to  a  similar  colouring  mAtter  when  not  green. 

loax,  oiUt  camphoTy  and  resinous  matter,  are  common  in  cells  or  in  cavities 
in  the  tissues  between  tiie  cells,  also  various  mineral  substances,  either  in  an 
amorphous  state  or  as  microscopic  crystab,  when  they  are  called  Raphides, 

%  2.  Arrangement  of  the  Elementary  Tissues,  or  Structure  of  the  Organs  of 

Plants, 

193.  Leaves,  young  stems,  and  branches,  and  most  parts  of  phsnogamous 
plants,  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence  consist  anatomically  of 

1,  a  cellular  system^  or  continuous  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  which  is  de- 
veloped both  vertically  as  the  stem  or  other  parts  increase  in  length,  and  hori- 
Eontally  or  laterally  as  they  increase  in  thickness  or  breadth.  It  surrounds  or 
is  intermixed  with  the  fibro-vascular  system,  or  it  may  exist  alone  in  some  parts 
of  phsenogamous  plants,  as  well  as  in  cryptogamous  ones. 

2,  tkfihro'vascular  svxtem,  or  continuous  mass  of  woddy  and  vascular  tissue, 
which  is  gradually  introduced  vertically  into,  and  serves  to  bind  together,  the 
cellular  system.  It  is  continued  from  the  stem  into  the  petioles  and  veins  of 
the  leaves,  and  into  the  pedicels  and  parts  of  the  flowers,  and  is  never  wholly 
wanting  in  any  phienc^mous  plant. 

3,  an  epidermis,  or  outer  skin,  formed  of  one  or  more  layers  of  flattened 
(horizontal),  firmly  coherent,  and  usually  empty  cells,  with  either  thin  and 
transparent,  or  tliick  and  opaque  walls.  It  covers  almost  all  parts  of  plaiita 
exposed  to  the  outward  air,  protecting  their  tissues  from  its  immediate  action, 
but  is  wanting  in  those  parts  of  aquatic  plants  which  are  constantly  submerged. 

194.  The  epidermis  is  frequently  pierced  by  minute  spaces  between  the  cells, 
called  Siomates.  They  are  oval  or  mouth-shaped,  bordered  by  lips,  formed  of 
two  or  more  elastic  cells  so  tKspoeed  as  to  cause  the  stomate  to  open  in  a  moist, 
and  to  close  up  in  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosnhere.  They  communicate  with  in- 
tercellular cavities,  and  arc  obviously  designed  to  regulate  evaporation  and 
respiration.  They  are  chiefly  found  upon  leaves,  especially  on  the  under  sur- 
face. 

195.  When  a  phsnogamous  plant  has  outlived  the  first  season  of  its  growth, 
the  anatomical  structure  of  its  st«m  or  other  perennial  parts  becomes  more 
complicated  and  very  difierent  in  the  two  great  classes  of  phsenogamous  plants 
Call^  Exogens  and  Endogens,  which  correspond  with  very  few  exceptions  to 
the  two  classes  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons  (167),  founded  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  embryo.  In  Exogens  (Dicotyledons)  the  woody  system  is  placed 
in  concentric  layers  between  a  central  ^{7A  (198,  1),  and  an  external  separable 
bark  (198,  5).  In  Endogens  (Monocotyledons)  t)ie  woody  system  is  in  separate  * 
small  bundles  or  fibres  running  through  the  cellular  system  without  apparent 
order,  and  there  is  usually  no  distinct  central  pith,  nor  outer  separable  bark. 

196.  Tlie  anatomical  structure  is  also  somewhat  difierent  in  the  different 
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organs  of  plants.  In  the  Root»  althongh  it  is  constructed  generally  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  stem,  yet  the  regular  organization,  and  the  dilerence  between 
Exogens  and  Endogens,  is  often  disguised  or  obliterated  by  irregularities  of 
growth,  or  by  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  cellular  tissue  filled  with 
starch  or  other  substances  (192).  There  is  seldom,  if  erer,  any  distinct  pith, 
the  concentric  circles  of  fibro^vascular  tissue  in  Exogens  are  often  Tery  indistinct 
or  have  no  relation  to  seasons  of  growth,  and  the  epidermis  has  no  stomates. 

197.  In  the  Stem  or  branches,  during  the  first  year  or  season  of  their  growth, 
the  difference  between  Exogens  and  Endogens  is  not  always  very  conspicuous. 
In  both  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  circular  arrangement  of  the  fibro-yascular 
system,  leaving  the  oentre  either  raoant  or  filled  with  cellular  tissue  (pith)  only; 
and  a  more  or  less  distinct  outer  rind  is  observable  even  in  several  Endogens. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  distinction  is  already  very  apparent  the  first 
season,  especially  towards  its  close.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  Endogens 
usually  anastomose  but  little,  passing  continuously  into  the  branches  and  leaves. 
In  Exogens  the  circle  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  forms  a  more  continuous  cylinder 
of  network  emitting  lateral  offsets  into  the  branches  and  leaves. 

198.  The  Exogenous  stem,  after  the  first  year  of  its  growth,  consists  of 

1,  the  pithy  a  cylinder  of  cellular  tissue,  occupying  the  centre  or  longitudi- 
nal axis  of  the  stem.  It  is  active  only  in  young  stems  or  branches,  becomes 
dried  up  and  compressed  as  the  wood  hardens,  and  often  finally  disappeiu^,  or 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  old  trees. 

2,  the  medmUary  theaiky  which  surrounds  and  encases  the  pith.  It  abounds 
in  spiral  vessels  (188,  3),  and  is  in  direct  connection,  when  young,  with  the 
leaf- buds  and  branches,  with  the  petioles  and  veins  of  leaves,  and  other  ramifi- 
cations of  the  system.    Like  the  pith,  it  gradually  disappears  in  old  wood. 

8,  the  toood^  which  lies  immediately  outside  the  medullary  sheath.  It  is 
formed  of  woody  tissue  (188,  2),  through  which,  in  most  cases,  vessels  (188,  8) 
variously  disposed  are  interspersed.  It  is  arranged  in  annual  concentric  circles 
(211),  which  usually  remain  active  during  several  years,  but  in  older  stems  the 
centn^  and  older  layers  become  hard,  dense,  comparatively  inactive,  and  usually 
deeper  coloured,  forming  what  is  called  heart-wood  or  duramen^  the  out-er, 
younger,  and  usually  paler-coloured  living  layers  constituting  the  sapvoood  or 
tdbumum, 

4,  the  medullary  rayt^  which  form  vertical  plates,  originating  in  the  pith, 
and,  radiating  from  thence,  traverse  the  wood  and  terminate  in  the  bark.  They 
are  formed  of  cellular  tissue,  keeping  up  a  communication  between  the  living 
portion  of  the  oentre  of  the  stem  and  its  outer  surface.  As  the  heart-wood  is 
formed,  the  inner  portion  of  the  medullary  rays  ceases  to  be  active,  but  they 
usually  may  still  be  seen  in  old  wood,  forming  what  carpenters  call  the  nlver 
grain, 

6,  the  Jorit,  wliich  lies  outside  the  wood,  within  the  epidermis.  It  is,  like 
the  wood,  arranged  in  annual  concentric  circles  (211),  of  which  the  outer  older 
ones  become  dry  and  hard,  forming  the  corky  layer  or  outer  hark^  which,  as  it 
is  distended  by  the  thickening  of  the  stem,  either  cracks  or  is  cast  off  with  the 
epidermis,  which  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  Within  the  corky  layer  is  the 
cellular,  or  green,  or  middle  bark,  formed  of  loose  thin-walled  ptdpy  cells  con- 
taining chlorophyll  (192) ;  and  which  is  usually  the  layer  oi  the  preceding 
season.  The  innermost  and  youngest  circle,  next  the  young  wood,  is  the  liber 
or  inner  hark,  formed  of  long  tough  woody  tissue  called  hatt-cells. 

199.  The  Endogenous  stem,  as  it  grows  old,  is  not  marked  by  the  concentric 
circles  of  Exogens.  The  ^ood  consists  of  a  matrix  of  cellular  tissue  irre|;u- 
larly  traversed  by  vertical  cords  or  bundles  of  woody  and  vascular  tissue,  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  leaves.  These  vascular  bundles  change  in  structure 
and  direction  as  they  pass  down  the  stem,  losing  their  vessels,  they  retain  only 
their  bast-  or  long  wood-cells,  usually  curving  outwards  towards  the  rind.  The 
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old  wood  becomes  more  compact  and  harder  towards  the  circomferenoe  than  in 
the  centre.  The  epidermis  or  rind  either  hardens  so  as  to.  prevent  anj  increase 
of  diameter  in  the  stem,  or  it  distends,  without  increasing  in  thickness  or  split- 
ting or  casting  off  any  outer  layers. 

200.  In  the  Leaf,  the  structure  of  the  petioles  and  princnpal  ribs  or  veins  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  young  branches  of  which  they  are  ramifications.  In 
the  expanded  portion  of  the  Ic^ftf  the  fibro-vascular  system  becomes  usually  very 
much  ramified,  forming  the  smaller  veins.  These  are  surrounded  and  the  in- 
terstices filled  up  by  a  copious  and  very  active  cellular  tissue.  The  nuyori^  of 
leaves  are  horizontal,  bavins  a  differently  constructed  upper  and  under  sur&ce. 
The  cellular  stratum  formmg  the  upper  sur&oe  consists  of  closely-set  cells, 
placed  vertically,  with  their  smallest  ends  next  the  surface,  and  with  few  or  no 
stomates  in  the  epidermis.  In  the  stratum  forming  the  under  sur&oe,  the  cells 
are  more  or  less  horizontal,  more  loosely  placed,  and  have  generally  empty 
spaces  between  them,  with  stomates  in  the  epidermis  communicating  with  these 
intercellular  spaces.  In  vertical  leaves  (as  in  a  large  number  of  Australian 
plants)  the  two  surfaces  are  nearly  similar  in  structure. 

20L  When  leaves  are  reduced  to  scales,  acting  only  as  protectors  of  young 
buds,  or  without  taking  any  apparent  part  in  the  economy  of  ve^^etable  life, 
their  structure,  though  still  on  me  same  plan,  is  more  simple ;  their  fibro-vas- 
cular  system  is  less  ramified,  their  cellular  system  more  uniform,  and  there  are 
few  or  no  stomates. 

202.  Bracts  and  floral  envelopes,  when  green  and  much  developed,  resemble 
leaves  in  their  anatomical  structure,  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  reduced  to 
scales  or  transformed  into  petals,  they  lose  their  stomates,  and  their  systems, 
both  fibro-vascular  aaad  cellular,  become  more  simple  and  uniform,  or  more 
slender  and  delicate. 

203.  In  the  stamens  and  pistils  the  structure  is  stiU  nearly  the  same.  The 
fibro-vascular  svstem,  surrounded  by  and  intermixed  with  the  cellular  tissue,  is 
usually  simple  m  the  filaments  and  style,  more  or  less  ramified  in  the  flattened 
or  expanded  parts,  such  as  the  anther-cases,  the  walls  of  the  ovary,  or  carpellary 
leaves,  etc.  The  pollen  consists  of  granular  cells  variously  shaped,  marked,  or 
combined,  peculiar  forms  being  constant  in  the  same  species,  or  often  in  laree 
genera,  or  even  Orders.  The  stigmatic  portion  of  the  pistil  is  a  mass  of  looselv 
cellular  substance,  destitute  of  epidermis,  and  usually  is  in  communication  with 
the  ovary  by  a  channel  running  down  the  centre  of  the  style. 

204.  Tubers,  fleshy  thickenings  of  the  stem  or  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
succulent  leaves  or  branches,  the  fleshy,  woody,  or  bony  parts  of  fruits,  the 
albumen,  and  the  thick  fleshy  parts  of  embryos,  consist  chiefly  of  largely  de- 
veloped cellular  tissue,  replete  with  starch  or  other  substances  (192),  deposited 
apparently  in  most  cases  for  the  eventual  future  use  of  the  phmt  or  its  parte 
when  recalled  into  activity  at  Uie  approach  of  a  new  season. 

205.  Hairs  (171)  are  usuallv  expansions  or  processes  of  the  epidermis,  and 
consist  of  one  or  more  ceUs  placed  end  to  end.  When  thick  or  hardened  into 
prickles,  they  still  consist  usually  of  cellular  tissue  only.  Thorns  (170)  contain 
more  or  less  of  a  fibro-vascular  system,  according  to  their  degree  of  develop- 
ment. 

206.  Glands,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  (176, 1),  consist  usually  of  a 
rather  loose  cellular  tissue  without  epidermis,  and  often  replete  with  resinous 
or  other  substances. 

§  8.  Growth  of  the  Organs, 

2Xy7.  Boots  grow  in  length  constantly  and  regularly  at  the  extremities  only 
of  their  fibres,  in  proportion  as  they  find  the  requisite  nutriment.  They  form 
no  buds  containing  the  serm  of  future  branches,  but  their  fibres  proceed  irre- 
gularly from  any  part  of  their  surface  without  previous  indication,  and  when 
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their  growth  has  been  stopped  for  a  time,  either  wholly  bj  the  close  of  the 
Beason,  or  partially  bj  a  deficiency  of  nutriment  at  any  particular  spot,  it  will, 
on  the  return  of  favourable  circumstances,  be  resumed  at  the  same  point,  if 
the  growing  extremities  be  uninjured.  If  during  the  dead  season,  or  at  any 
other  time,  the  growing  extremity  is  cut  off,  dried  up,  or  otherwise  injured,  or 
stopped  by  a  rock  or  other  obstacle  opposing  its  progress,  lateral  fibres  will 
be  rormed  on  the  still  living  portion ;  thus  enabhng  the  root  as  a  whole  to 
diverge  in  any  direction,  and  travel  far  and  wide  when  lured  on  by  appropriate 
nutriment. 

208.  This  growth  is  not  however  by  the  successive  formation  of  terminal  cells 
attaining  at  once  their  full  size.  The  cells  first  formed  on  a  fibre  commencing 
or  renewing  its  growth,  will  often  dry  up  and  form  a  kind  of  terminal  cap, 
which  is  pushed  on  as  cells  are  formed  immediately  under  it ;  and  the  new  cells, 
constituting  a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  remain  some 
time  in  a  growing  state  before  tbey  have  attained  their  full  size. 

209.  The  roots  of  Exogens,  when  perennial,  increase  in  thickness  like  stems 
by  the  addition  of  eonoentric  layers,  but  these  are  usually  much  less  distinctly  . 
marked  ;  and  in  a  large  number  of  perennial  Exogens  and  most  Endogens  the 
roots  are  annual,  perishing  at  the  close  of  the'  season,  fresh  adventitious  roots 
springing  from  the  stock  when  vegetation  commences  the  following  season. 

110.  The  Stem,  including  its  branches  and  appendages  (leaves,  floral  organs, 
etc.),  grows  in  length  bv  additions  to  its  extremity,  but  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  extremity  and  branches  remains  in  a  growing  and  expanding 
state  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  case  of  the  root.  At  the  close  of  one 
season,  leaf-buds  or  seeds  are  formed,  each  containing  the  germ  of  a  branch  or 
young  plant  to  be  produced  the  following  season.  At  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
development  of  these  buds  or  seeds,  a  commencement  may  be  found  of  many 
of  the  leaves  it  is  to  bear ;  and  before  a  leaf  unfolds,  every  leaflet  of  which  it  is 
to  consist,  every  lobe  or  tooth  which  is  to  mark  its  margin,  may  often  be  traced 
in  miniature,  and  thenceforth  till  it  attains  its  full  size,  the  branch  grows  and 
expands  in  every  part.  In  some  cases  however  the  lower  part  of  a  branch,  and 
more  rarely  (e.g.  m  some  Meliaeea)  the  lower  part  of  a  compound  leaf,  attains 
its  full  size  before  the  young  leaves  or  leaflets  of  the  extremity  are  yet  formed. 

211.  The  perennial  stem,  if  exogenous  (198),  grows  in  thickness  by  the  addi- 
tion every  season  of  a  new  layer  or  ring  of  wood  between  the  outermost  prece- 
ding layer  and  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  bark,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  new  layer 
or  ring  of  bark  within  the  innermost  preceding  layer  and  outside  the  new  ring  of 
wood,  thus  forming  a  succession  of  concentric  circles.  The  sap  elaborated  by 
the  leaves  finds  its  way,  in  a  manner  not  as  yet  absolutely  ascertained,  into  the 
cambium-region,  a  zone  of  tender  thin-walled  cells  connecting  the  wood  with 
the  bark,  by  the  division  and  enlargement  of  which  new  cells  (190)  are  formed. 
These  cells  separate  in  layers,  the  inner  ones  constituting  the  new  ring  of 
wood,  and  the  outer  ones  the  new  bark  or  liber.  In  most  exogenous  trees,  in 
temperate  climates,  the  seasons  of  growth  correspond  with  the  years,  and  the 
rings  of  wood  remain  sufficiently  distinct  to  indicate  the  age  of  the  tree  ;  but  in 
many  tropical  and  some  evergreen  trees,  two  or  more  rings  of  wood  are  formed 
in  one  year. 

212.  In  endogenous  perennial  stems  (199),  the  new  wood  or  woody  fibre  is 
formed  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem,  or  irregularly  mingled  with  the  old. 
The  stem  consequently  either  only  becomes  more  dense  without  increasing  in 
thickness,  or  only  increases  by  gradual  distention,  which  is  never  very  consider- 
able. It  affords  therefore  no  certain  criterion  for  judging  of  the  age  of  the 
tree. 

213.  Flowers  have  generally  all  their  parts  formed,  or  indicated  by  protu- 
berances or  growing  calls  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  bud.  ^ese  parts  are 
Uien  ususdly  more  regularly  placed  than  in  the  fully  developed  fiower.    Parts 
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which  afterwards  unite  are  then  distinct,  many  are  present  in  this  rudimentaiy 
state  which  are  neyer  further  developed,  and  parts  which  are  afterwards  yerj 
unequal  or  dissimilar  are  perfectly  alike  at  this  early  period.  On  this  account 
flowers  in  this  yery  early  stage  are  supposed  by  some  modem  botanists  to  be 
more  normal,  that  is,  more  in  conformity  to  a  supposed  type  ;  and  the  study 
of  the  early  formation  and  growth  of  the  floral  organs,  called  Orffanoffenesis,  has 
been  considered  essential  for  the  correct  appreciatioi^  of  the  affinities  of  plants. 
In  some  oases,  however,  it  would  appear  that  modifications  of  derelopment,  not 
to  be  detected  in  the  yery  young  bud,  are  yet  of  great  importance  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  large  groups  of  plants,  and  that  Organogenesis,  although  it  maj^ 
oft«n  assist  in  clearing  up  a  doubtfid  point  of  affinity,  cannot  nevertheless  be 
exclusively  relied  on  m  estimating  the  real  value  of  peculiarities  of  structure. 

214.  The  flower  is  considered  as  a  hud  (flower-bud,  alabastmm)  until  the 
perianth  expands,  the  j^^tuk^  of  flowering  (anthesis)  is  that  which  elapses  from 
the  first  expanding  of  the  perianth,  till  the  pistil  is  set  or  begins  to  enlarge,  or, 
when  it  does  not  set,  until  the  stamens  and  pistil  wither  or  ML   After  that,  the 

.enlarged  ovary  takes  the  name  o(  young  fruit, 

215.  At  the  dose  of  the  season  of  growth,  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaf-buds 
or  seeds  are  formed  containing  the  germ  of  future  branches  or  plants,  many 
plant«  form  also,  at  or  near  the  bud  or  seed,  large  deposits,  chiefly  of  starch. 
In  many  cases, — such  as  the  tubers  of  a  potato  or  other  root-stock,  the  scales 
or  thickened  base  of  a  bulb,  the  albumen  or  the  thick  cotyledons  of  a  seed, — 
this  deposit  appears  to  be  a  store  of  nutriment,  which  is  partially  absorbed  by 
the  young  branch  or  plant  during  its  first  stage  of  growth,  before  the  roots  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  supply  it  from  without.  In  some  cases,  however,  such 
as  the  fleshy  thickening  of  some  stems  or  peduncles,  the  pericarps  of  fruits 
which  perish  long  before  germination  (the  first  growth  of  the  seed),  neither  the 
use  nor  the  cause  of  these  deposits  hng  as  yet  been  clearly  explained. 

§  4.  FunctioM  of  (he  Organs, 

216.  The  functions  of  the  Boot  are, — 1.  To  fix  the  plant  in  or  to  the  soil,  or 
other  substance  on  which  it  grows.  2.  To  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
water,  or  air,  into  which  the  fibres  have  penetrated  (or  from  other  plants  in 
the  case  of  parasites),  and  to  transmit  it  rapidly  to  the  stem.  The  absorption 
takes  places  through  the  young  growing  extremities  of  the  fibres,  and  through 
a  peculiar  kind  of  hairs  or  absorbing  organs  which  are  formed  at  or  near  those 
growing  extremities.  The  transmission  to  the  stem  is  through  the  tissues  of 
the  root  itself.  The  nutriment  absorbed  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  or  nitrogenous  compounds  dissolved  in  water.  8.  In  some  cases  roots 
secrete  or  exude  small  quantities  of  matter  in  a  manner  and  with  a  purpose  not 
satisfiictorily  ascertained. 

217.  The  Stem  and  its  branches  support  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  trans- 
mit the  crude  sap,  or  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  mixed  with  pre- 
viously organized  matter,  to  the  leaves,  and  re-transmit  the  assimilated  or 
elaborated  sap  from  the  leaves  to  tiie  growing  parts  of  the  plant,  to  be  tliere 
used  up,  or  to  form  deposits  for  future  use  (204).  The  transmission  of  the 
ascending  crude  sap  appears  to  take  place  chiefly  through  the  elongated  cells 
associated  with  the  vascular  tissues,  passing  from  one  ceU  to  another  by  a  pro- 
cess but  little  understood,  but  known  by  the  name  of  endosmoee, 

218.  Leaves  are  functionally  the  most  active  of  the  organs  of  vegetation.  In 
them  is  chiefly  conducted  digestion  or  Assimilation,  a  name  given  to  the  pro- 
cess which  accomplishes  the  following  results : — 1.  The  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  oxygenated  matter  of  the  sap,  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
liberation  of  pure  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  2.  A  counter- 
operation  by  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  and  carbonic  acid 
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k  exhaled.  3.  The  transformation  of  the  residue  of  the  crude  sap  into  the 
organized  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plant.  The  ex- 
halation of  oxygen  appears  to  take  place  under  the  influence  of  solar  heat  and 
light,  chiefly  from  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  to  be  in  some  measure 
regulated  by  the  stomates ;  the  absorotion  of  oxygen  goes  on  always  in  the 
dark,  and  in  the  daytime  adso  in  certain  cases.  The  transformation  of  the  sap 
is  effected  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and  contmues  probably  more  or  less 
throughout  the  active  parts  of  the  whole  plant. 

219.  The  Floral  Oi^gans  seldom  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  on 
which  they  are  produced  ;  their  functions  are  wholly  concentrated  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  seeii  with  the  germ  of  a  future  plant. 

220.  The  Perianth  (calyx  and  corolla)  acts  in  the  first  instance  in  protecting 
the  stamens  and  pistils  during  the  early  stages  of  their  development.  When 
expanded,  the  use  of  the  brilliant  colours  which  Uiey  oflen  display,  of  the  sweet 
or  strong  odours  they  emit,  has  not  been  adequately  explained.  Perhaps  they 
may  have  great  influocioe  in  attracting  those  insects  whose  concurrence  has  been 
shown  in  many  cases  to  be  necessary  for  the  due  transmission  of  the  pollen 
from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 

221.  The  pistil,  when  stimulated  by  the  action  of  the  pollen,  forms  and 
nounshes  the  young  seed.  The  varied  and  complicated  contrivances  by  which 
the  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the  stigma,  whether  by  elastic  action  of  the  organs 
themselves,  or  with  the  assistance  of  wind,  of  insects,  or  ol^er  extraneous 
agents,  have  been  Uie  subject  of  numerous  observations  and  experiments  of  the 
most  distinguished  naturalists,  and  are  yet  fSEir  from  being  fully  investigated. 
Tiieir  detail  however,  as  £eu*  as  known,  would  be  far  too  long  for  the  present 
outline. 

222.  The  fruit  nourishes  and  protects  the  seed  until  its  maturity,  and  then 
often  promotes  its  dispersion  by  a  great  variety  of  contrivances  or  apparently 
collateral  circumstances,  e.g.  by  an  elastic  dehiscence  which  cast«  the  seed  off 
to  a  distance  ;  by  the  development  of  a  pappus,  wings,  hooked  or  other  appen- 
dages, which  allows  them  to  be  carried  off  by  winds,  or  by  animals,  etc.,  to 
which  they  may  adhere ;  by  their  small  specific  gravity,  which  enables  them  to 
float  down  streams ;  by  their  attractions  to  birds,  etc.,  who  taking  them  for 
food  drop  them  oflen  at  great  distances,  etc.  Appendages  to  the  seeds  them- 
selves also  often  promote  dispersion. 

223.  Hairs  have  various  functions.  The  ordinary  indumentum  (171)  of  stems 
and  leaves  indeed  seems  to  take  little  part  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  besides 
perhaps  some  occasional  protection  against  injurious  atmospheric  influences, 
but  the  root-hairs  (216)  are  active  absorbents,  the  hairs  on  styles  and  other 
parts  of  flowers  appear  often  materially  to  assist  the  transmission  of  pollen,  and 
the  exudations  of  glandular  hairs  (175,  2)  are  often  too  copious  not  to  exercise 
some  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  vegetation.  The  whole  Question,  however, 
of  vegetable  exudations  and  their  influence  on  the  economy  of  vegetable  life,  is 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 


Chap.  IT.^ — CJollsotioh,  Pabsbbyatioit,  aitd  Dbtbbhikatioh  of  Plants. 

224.  Plants  can  undoubtedly  be  most  easily  and  satisCeustorily  examined  when 
freshly  gathered.  But  time  wiU  rarely  admit  of  this  being  done,  and  it  b  more- 
over desirable  to  compare  them  with  other  plants  previously  observed  or  col- 
lected. 8peeimen9  must,  therefore,'  be  selected  for  leisurely  observation  at  home, 
and  preserved  for  future  reference.  A  collection  of  such  specimens  constitutes 
a  Herbanum* 
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225.  A  botanical  Speeimen,  to  be  perfect,  should  have  root,  Hem^  leaeeSf 
flowers  (both  open  and  in  bud)  tmd/hiH  (both  young  and  mature) .  It  is  not, 
howerer,  always  poasible  to  gather  such  complete  specimens,  but  the  collector 
should  aim  at  completeness.  Fragments,  such  as  leaves  without  flowers,  or 
flowers  without  leaves,  are  of  little  or  no  use. 

226.  If  the  plant  is  small  (not  exceeding  15  in.)  or  can  be  reduced  to  that 
length  by  foldmg,  the  specimen  should  consist  of  the  whole  plant,  including  the 
principal  part  of  the  root.  If  it  be  too  large  to  preserve  the  whole,  a  good 
flowenng  oranch  should  be  selected,  with  the  foliage  as  low  down  as  can  be 
ffatfaered  with  it ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  lower  stem-leaves,  or  radical  leaves, 
if  any,  should  be  added,  so  as  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  plant. 

227.  The  specimens  should  be  taken  from  healthy  uninjured  plants  of  a  me- 
dium size.  Or  if  a  specimen  be  gathered  because  it  looks  a  little  difierent  from 
the  majority  of  those  around  it,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  species,  a 
specimen  of  the  more  prevalent  form  should  be  taken  from  the  same  locality 
for  comparison. 

228.  For  bringing  the  specimens  home,  a  light  portfolio  of  pasteboard,  covered 
with  calico  or  leather,  furnished  with  straps  and  buckles  for  closing,  and  another 
for  slinging  on  the  shoulder,  and  containing  a  few  sheets  of  stout  coarse  paper, 
is  better  than  the  old-fashioned  tin  box  (except,  periiaps,  for  stiff  prickly  plants 
and  a  few  others).  The  specimens  as  eatber^  are  placed  between  the  leaves  of 
paper,  and  may  be  crowded  together  if  not  left  long  without  sorting. 

229.  If  the  specimen  brought  home  be  not  immediately  determined  when 
fresh,  but  dried  for  future  examination,  a  note  should  be  taken  of  the  time,  place, 
and  situation  in  which  it  was  gathered  ;  of  the  stature,  habit,  and  other  parti- 
culars relatinff  to  any  tree,  shrub,  or  herb  of  which  the  specimen  is  only  a  por- 
tion ;  of  the  kind  of  root  it  has  ;  of  the  colour  of  the  flower ;  or  of  any  other 
particulars  which  the  specimen  itself  cannot  supply,  or  which  may  be  lost  in 
the  process  of  drying.  These  memoranda,  whether  taken  down  in  the  field,  or 
from  the  living  specimen  when  brought  home,  should  be  written  on  a  label 
attached  to  the  specimen  or  preserved  with  it. 

230.  To  dry  specimens,  they  are  laid  flat  between  several  sheets  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  subjected  to  pressure.  The  paper  is  subsequently  changed  at  in- 
tervals, until  they  are  dry. 

231.  In  laying  out  the  specimen,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  natural 
position  of  tlie  parts  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  laying  flat.  In  general,  if  the 
specimen  is  fresh  and  not  very  slender,  it  may  be  simply  laid  on  the  lower 
sheet,  holding  it  bv  the  stalk  and  drawing  it  slightly  downwards ;  then,  as  the 
upper  sheet  is  laid  over,  if  it  be  slightly  drawn  downwards  as  it  is  pressed 
down,  it  wiU  be  found,  after  a  few  trials,  that  the  specimen  will  have  retained  a 
natural  form  with  very  httle  trouble.  If  the  specimen  has  been  gathered  long 
enough  to  have  become  flaccid,  it  will  require  more  care  in  laying  the  leaves  flat 
and  giving  the  parts  their  proper  direction.  Specimens  kept  in  tin  boxes  will 
also  oilen  have  taken  unnatural  bends,  which  will  require  to  be  corrected. 

232.  If  the  specimen  is  very  bushy,  some  branches  must  be  thinned  out,  but 
always  so  as  to  show  where  they  have  been.  If  any  part,  such  as  the  head  of  a 
thistle,  the  stem  of  an  OrobanchCf  or  the  bulb  of  a  Lily,  be  very  thick,  a  portion 
of  what  is  to  be  the  imderside  of  the  specimen  may  be  sliced  off.  Some  thick 
specimens  may  be  split  from  top  to  bottom  before  drying. 

233.  If  the  specimen  be  succulent  or  tenacious  of  Ufe,  such  as  a  Sedmm  or  an 
Orchisy  it  may  be  dipped  in  boiling  water  all  but  theflcnoert.  This  will  kill  the 
plant  at  once,  and  enable  it  it  to  be  dried  rapidly,  losing  less  of  its  colour  or 
foliage  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Dipping  in  boiling  water  is  also 
nsef^  in  the  case  of  Heaths  and  other  plants,  which  are  apt  to  shed  their  leaves 
during  the  process  of  drying. 
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234.  Plants  with  Tery  delicate  corollas  may  be  placed  between  single  leaves 
of  yery  thin  unglazed  tissue-paper.  In  shiftmg  these  plants  into  dry  paper  the 
tissue-paper  is  not  to  be  removed,  but  lifted  with  its  contents  on  to  the  dry 
paper. 

236.  The  number  of  sheets  of  paper  to  be  placed  between  each  specimen  or 
sheet  of  specimens,  will  depend,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  thickness  and  hu- 
midity of  the  specimens ;  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  paper  one  has  at  command.  The  more  and  the  better  the  paper,  the  less 
frequently  will  it  be  necessary  to  change  it,  and  the  sooner  the  plants  will  dry. 
The  paper  ought  to  be  coarse,  stout,  and  unsized.  Common  blotting-paper 
is  much  too  tender. 

236.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  paper  used  is  well  dried.  If  it  be  likewise 
hot,  all  the  better ;  but  it  must  then  be  very  dry ;  and  wet  plants  put  into  hot 
paper  will  require  changing  yery  soon,  to  prevent  their  turning  black,  for  hot 
damp  without  ventilation  produces  fermentation,  and  spoils  the  specimens. 

287.  For  pressing  plants,  various  more  or  less  comphcated  and  costly  presses 
are  made.  None  is  better  than  a  pair  of  boards  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  a 
stone  or  other  heavy  weight  upon  them  if  at  home,  or  a  pair  of  strong  leather 
straps  round  them  if  travelling.  Each  of  these  boards  should  be  double,  that 
is,  made  of  two  layers  of  thin  boards,  the  opposite  way  of  the  grain,  and 
joined  together  by  a  row  of  clenched  brads  round  the  edge,  without  glue.  Such 
boards,  in  deal,  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  thick  (each  layer  about  2^  lines) 
will  be  found  light  and  durable. 

238.  It  is  useful  also  to  have  extra  boards  or  pasteboards  the  size  of  the 
paper,  to  separate  thick  plants  from  thin  ones,  wet  ones  from  those  nearly  dry, 
etc.  Open  wooden  frames  with  cross-bars,  or  frames  of  strong  wire-work  lat- 
tice, are  still  better  than  boards  for  this  purpose,  as  accelerating  the  drying  by 
promoting  ventilation. 

239.  The  more  frequently  the  plants  are  shifted  into  dry  paper  the  better. 
Excepting  for  ver^  stiff  or  woody  plants,  the  first  pressure  should  be  light,  and 
the  first  uiifting,  if  possible,  after  a  few  hours.  Then,  or  at  the  second  shifting, 
when  the  specimens  will  have  lost  their  elasticity,  will  be  the  time  for  putting 
right  any  part  of  a  specimen  which  may  have  taken  a  wrong  fold  or  a  oad  di- 
rection. After  this  the  pressure  may  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  plants 
left  from  one  to  several  days  without  shifting.  The  exact  amount  of  pressure 
to  be  given  will  depend  on  the  consistence  of  the  specimens,  and  the  amount  of 
paper.  It  must  only  be  borne  in  mind  that  too  much  pressure  crushes  the  de- 
ucate  parts,  too  little  allows  them  to  shrivel,  in  both  cases  interfering  with  their 
future  examination. 

240.  The  most  convenient  specimens  will  be  made,  if  the  drying-paper  is 
the  same  size  as  that  of  the  herbarium  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept.  That  of 
writing  demy,  rather  more  than  16  inches  by  lOi  inches,  is  a  common  and  very 
eonvenient  size.  A  small  size  reduces  the  specimens  too  much,  a  large  size  is 
both  costly  and  inconvenient  for  use. 

241.  When  the  specimens  are  quite  dry  and  stiff,  they  may  be  packed  up  in 
bundles  with  a  single  sheet  of  paper  between  each  layer,  and  this  paper  need  not 
be  bibulous.  The  specimens  may  be  placed  very  closely  on  the  sheets,  but  not 
in  more  than  one  layer  on  each  sheet,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
bundles  l^  sufficient  oovering  from  the  effects  of  external  moisture  or  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

242.  In  laying  the  specimens  into  the  herbarium,  no  more  than  one  species 
should  ever  be  fastened  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  although  several  specimens  of  the 
same  species  may  be  laid  side  by  side.  A^d  throughout  the  process  of  drying, 
packing,  and  laying  in,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  labels  be  not  separated 
from  the  specimens  they  belong  to. 

243.  To  examine  or  dissect  £>wer8  or  fruits  in  dried  specimens  it  is  necessary 
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to  soften  them.  If  the  porta  are  yery  delicate,  this  ia  best  done  by  gradfUiUy 
moiBtening  them  m  cold  water ;  in  most  cases,  steeping  them  in  boiling  water  or 
in  steam  is  much  quicker.  Very  bard  fruits  and  seeds  will  require  boiling  to  be 
able  to  diMect  them  easily. 

244.  For  dissecting  and  examining  flowers  in  the  field,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
a  penknife  and  a  pocket-lens  of  two  or  three  glasses  from  1  to  2  inches  focus* 
At  home  it  is  more  conyenient  to  have  a  mounted  lens  or  simple  microscope, 
with  a  stage  holding  a  glass  plate,  upon  which  the  flowers  may  be  hud ;  and  a 
pair  of  dissectors,  one  of  which  should  be  narrow  and  pointed,  or  a  mere  pcnnt, 
like  a  thick  needle,  in  a  handle  ;  the  other  should  haye  a  pointed  blade,  with 
a  sharp  edge,  to  make  clean  sections  hcroM  the  oyary.  A  compound  micro- 
scope is  rarely  necessary,  except  in  cryptogamio  botany  and  yegetable  anatomy. 
For  the  simple  microscope,  lenses  of  i,  i,  1,  and  14  inches  focus  are  sufficient. 

246.  To  assist  the  student  in  determining  or  ascertaining  the  name  of  a  plant 
belonging  to  a  Flora,  analytical  tables  are  in  this  work  prefixed  to  the  Onlers, 
Genera,  and  Species.  These  tables  are  so  constructed  as  to  contain,  under  each 
bracket,  or  equally  indented,  two  (rarely  three  or  more)  altematiyee  as  nearly  as 
possible  contradictory  or  incompatible  with  each  other,  each  alternative  referring 
to  another  bracket,  or  having  under  it  another  pair  of  alternatives  further  in- 
dented. The  student  having  a  plant  to  determme,  will  first  take  the  general 
table  of  Natural  Orders,  and  examining  his  plant  at  each  step  to  see  which  al- 
ternative agrees  with  it,  will  be  led  on  to  the  Order  to  which  it  belongs,  he  will 
then  compare  it  with  the  detailed  character  of  the  Order  given  in  the  text.  If 
it  agrees,  he  will  follow  the  same  course  with  the  table  of  the  genera  of  that 
Order  to  find  the  genus,  and  again  with  the  key  of  the  species  of  that  genus  to 
find  the  species. 

Suppose  the  plant  to  be  a  Dandelion,  a  Daisy,  or  a  Thistle.  On  opening 
what  appears  to  be  the  flower,  we  see  at  once  that  each  part,  which  we  may  at 
first  have  taken  for  a  petal,  contains  a  separate  style,  and  has  a  separate  ovary 
(appearing  like  a  seed)  under  it,  but  no  separate  calyx,  all  these  florets  being 
collected  within  a  common  involucre.  The  flower  is  therefore  compound.  Our 
attention  is  also  called  to  the  anthers.  They  may  at  first  escape  the  beginner,  but 
with  a  little  care  they  will  be  discovered  forming  a  ring  round  the  style.  We 
may  then  conclude  that  our  plant  agrees  with  the  first  alternative  which  refers 
to  the  second  bracket.  We  must  now  look  to  the  ovary  under  any  one  of  the 
florets,  out  it  open,  and,  finding  but  a  single  ovule  or  seeo,  we  are  referred  to  the 
great  Order  of  Composites.  This  second  bracket  is  only  necessary  to  exclude 
two  or  three  Campanulaoeous  plants  {Ph^teuma  and  Jaeione)^  which  have  the 
united  anthers  and  heads  of  flowers  of  Composites,  but  are  most  readily  known 
by  the  numerous  small  ovules  or  seeds  in  their  ovary  or  fruit.  On  turning  to 
the  description  of  the  Order  Composites,  we  are  cautioned  against  confounding 
with  them  two  or  three  other  plants  which  have  similar  heads  of  flowers,  and 
being  satisfied  we  are  right,  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  find  out  the 
genus  of  our  plant. 

Suppose  the  plant  to  be  a  Violet.  Although  the  anthers  are  united  in  a  ring, 
the  flowers  are  quite  separate,  each  vrith  its  own  calyx,  and  we  are  referred  by 
the  second  alternative  to  the  third  bracket,  the  double  perianth  refers  us  to  the 
fifth,  the  free  ovary  to  the  sixth,  the  single  ovary  to  the  seventh,  the  irregular 
corolla  to  the  forty-first,  the  spur  to  one  of  the  petfUs  to  the  forty-seoond,  the 
five  stamens  to  the  forty-third,  under  which  the  five  sepals  and  petaJs  indicate  at 
once  the  genus  Violet.  We  then  compare  our  plant  with  the  description  of 
the  genus  in  the  Flora,  before  we  proc^  to  ascertain  the  species.  In  making 
use  of  these  descriptions,  the  beginner  must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
popular  meaning  of  terms  to  which  a  technical  sense  has  been  given  by  botanists, 
and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  he  should  refer  to  the  definitions  Uirough  Uie  Index 
of  Terms. 
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After  a  little  habit,  this  mechanical  process  will  be  much  abridged.  The 
great  diTisions  of  the  general  analytical  tabic  will  be  at  once  recognized,  and 
yerj  soon  the  large  Orders  and  genera  wUl  become  so  £eLmiliar,  that  in  most 
cases  the  amateurs  will  onlj  have  to  commence  with  them.  Yet  in  all  cases 
of  doubt  and  hesitation,  wherever  the  plant  does  not  agree  perfectly  with  the 
generic  character  and  description,  he  must  reyert  to  the  beginning,  and  carefully 
go  through  every  step  of  the  investigation  before  he  can  be  satisfied. 

And  notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  framing  of  the 
analytical  keys  of  the  present  work,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  verified,  specimen  in  hand,  through  every  stage,  it  cannot  be  hoped  that 
they  have  been  rendered  so  precise  as  to  preclude  doubt.  The  beginner  es- 
pecially will  often  be  at  a  loss  as  to  which  alternative  agrees  the  best  with  the 
Slant  he  is  examining,  and  one  false  step  may  lead  him  far  away  from  the  object 
eis  seeking.  But  let  him  not  be  discouraged  ;  perseverance,  a  fresh  examina- 
tion of  hi9  specimen,  or  of  others  of  the  same  plant,  a  critical  consideration 
of  the  meanmg  of  every  expression  in  the  characters  given,  may  lead  him 
to  detect  some  minute  point  overlooked  or  mistaken,  and  put  him  in  the  right 
way.  Even  experienced  botanists,  provided  witli  the  most  detailed  descrip- 
tions in  systematic  works  of  the  highest  repute,  are  occasionally  led  into  false 
determinations.  Species  vary  within  limits  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
express  in  words.  In  making  an  analytical  table,  it  often  proves  impossible  so 
to  divide  the  genera  or  species  which  have  to  come  under  one  bracket,  as  that 
each  alternative  must  exclude  all  that  come  under  the  other  one.  In  such 
cases  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  make  both  alternatives  lead  to  the  doubt- 
ful genus  or  species,  although  for  bre?ity*s  sake  this  has  been  avoided  when  not 
thought  absolutely  necessary. 

246.  In  those  Floras  where  analytical  tables  are  not  given,  the  student  is 
usually  guided  to  the  most  important  or  prominent  characters  of  each  senus  or 
species,  either  by  a  general  summary  prefixed  to  the  genera  of  an  Order  or  to 
the  species  of  the  genus,  for  all  such  genera  or  species ;  or  by  a  special  sum- 
mary immediately  preceding  the  detailed  description  of  each  genus  or  species. 
In  the  latter  case  this  summary  is  called  a  diagnosis.  Or  sometimes  the 
important  characters  are  only  in mcated  by  italicizing  them  in  the  detailed  de- 
scription. 

247.  It  may  also  happen  that  the  specimen  gathered  may  present  some  oo- 
casional  or  accidental  anomalies  peculiar  to  that  single  one,  or  to  a  very  few 
individuals,  which  may  prevent  the  species  from  being  at  once  recognized  by  its 
technical  characters.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out  a  few  of  Siese  anoma^ 
hes  which  the  botanist  may  be  most  likely  to  meet  with.  For  this  purpose  we 
may  divide  them  into  two  classes,  viz. : 

1.  Aberrations  from  the  ordinary  type  or  appearance  of  a  species  for  which 
some  general  cause  may  he  assigned, 

A  bright,  light,  and  open  situation,  particularly  at  considerable  elevations 
above  the  sea,  or  at  high  latitudes,  without  too  much  wet  or  drought,  tends  to 
increase  the  size  and  heighten  the  colour  of  flowers,  in  proportion  to  the  sta- 
ture and  foliage  of  the  plant. 

Shade,  on  the  contrary,  especially  if  accompanied  by  richness  of  soil  and 
sufficient  moisture,  tends  to  increase  the  foliage  and  draw  up  the  stem,  but  to 
diminish  the  number,  size,  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 

A  hot  climate  and  dry  situation  tend  to  increase  the  hairs,  prickles,  and  other 
productions  of  the  epidermis,  to  shorten  and  stiflen  the  branches,  rendering 
thorny  plants  yet  more  spinous.  Moisture  in  a  rich  soil  has  a  contrary 
effect. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  a  saline  soil  or  atmosphere,  imparts  a 
thicker  and  more  succulent  consistence  to  the  foliage  and  almost  every  part  of 
the  plant,  and  appears  not  unfrequently  to  enable  plants  usually  annual  to  live 
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through  the  winter.    Flowers  in  a  maritime  rariety  are  often  much  fewer,  but 
not  smaller. 

The  luxuriance  of  plants  growing  in  a  rich  soil,  and  the  dwarf  stunted  cha- 
racter of  those  crowded  in  poor  soils,  are  too  well  known  to  need  particularizing. 
It  is  also  an  ererydaj  obserration  how  gradually  the  specimens  of  a  species  be- 
come dwarf  and  stunted  as  we  advance  into  the  cold  damp  regions  of  the  sum- 
mits of  high  mountain-ranges,  or  into  high  northern  latitudes ;  and  yet  it  is 
frequently  from  the  want  of  attention  to  these  circumstances  that  numbers  of 
false  species  hare  been  added  to  our  Enumerations  and  Floras.  Luxuriance 
entails  not  only  increase  of  size  to  the  whole  plant,  or  of  particular  parts,  but 
increase  of  number  in  branches,  in  leares,  or  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf ;  or 
it  may  diminish  the  hairiness  of  the  plant,  induce  thorns  to  grow  out  into 
branches,  etc. 

Capsules  which,  while  growing,  lie  dose  upon  the  ground,  will  dften  become 
larger,  more  succulent,  and  less  readily  dehiscent,  thim  those  which  are  not  so 
exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

Herbs  eaten  down  by  sheep  or  cattle,  or  crushed  underfoot,  or  otherwiM 
checked  in  their  growth,  or  trees  or  shrubs  cut  down  to  the  ground,  if  then  ex- 
posed to  farourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  wUl  send  up  luxuriant 
side-shoots,  often  so  difl*erent  in  the  form  of  their  leayes,  in  their  ramification 
and  inflorescence,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  for  the  same  species. 

Annuals  which  hare  germinated  in  spring,  and  flowered  without  check,  will 
often  be  very  difibrent  in  aspect  from  individuals  of  the  same  species,  which, 
baring  germinated  later,  are  stopped  by  summer  droughts  or  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  only  flower  the  following  season  upon  a  second  growth.  The  latter 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  perennials. 

Hybrids,  or  crosses  between  two  distinct  speries,  come  under  the  same  cate- 
gory of  anomalous  specimens  from  a  known  cause.  Frequentas  they  are  in  gardens, 
wliere  they  are  artificially  produced,  they  are  probably  rare  in  nature,  uthouffh 
on  this  subject  there  is  much  diversity  of  opmion,  some  believing  them  to  be 
▼cry  frequent,  others  almost  denying  their  existence.  Absolute  proof  of  the 
origin  of  a  plant  found  wild,  is  of  course  impossible  ;  but  it  is  pretty  generallr 
agreed  that  the  following  particulars  must  always  co-exist  in  a  wild  hybrid.  It 
pMirtakes  of  the  characters  of  its  two  parents  ;  it  is  to  be  found  isolated,  or  al- 
most isolated,  in  places  where  the  two  parents  are  abundant ;  if  there  are  two 
or  three,  they  will  generally  be  dissimilar  from  each  other,  one  partakine  more 
of  one  parent,  another  of  the  other ;  it  seldom  ripens  good  seed ;  it  wiu  never 
be  found  where  one  of  the  parents  grows  alone. 

Where  two  supposed  species  grow  together,  intermixed  with  numerous  in- 
iermediates  bearing  good  seed,  and  passing  more  or  less  gradually  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  it  may  generally  be  concluded  that  the  whole  are  mere  varieties  of 
one  species.  The  beginner,  however,  must  be  yery  cautious  not  to  set  down  a 
specimen  as  intermediate  between  two  species,  because  it  appears  to  be  so  in 
some,  eyen  the  most  striking  characters,  such  as  stature  and  foliage.  Extreme 
▼arieties  of  one  species  are  connected  together  by  transitions  in  all  their  cha- 
racters, but  these  transitions  are  not  all  observable  in  the  same  specimens.  The 
observation  of  a  single  intermediate  is  therefore  of  little  yalue,  unless  it 
be  one  link  in  a  long  series  of  intermediate  forms,  and,  when  met  with,  should 
lead  to  the  search  for  the  other  connecting  links. 

2.  AccidenttU  aberrations  from  the  ordinary  iype^  that  it,  those  of  which  the 
eause  is  unknown. 

These  require  the  more  attention  as  they  may  sometimes  lead  the  beginner 
far  astray  in  his  search  for  the  genus,  whilst  the  aberrations  above-mentioned 
as  reducible  more  or  lees  to  general  laws,  afibct  chiefly  the  distinction  of 
•pedes. 

Almoat  all  species  with  coloured  flowers  are  liable  to  occur  occasionally,  with 
them  all  white. 
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Many  maj  be  found  eren  in  a  wild  state  with  double  flowers,  that  is,  with  a 
multiplication  of  petals. 

Plants  which  haye  usudlj  conspicuous  petals  will  occasionally  appear  without 
any  at  all,  either  to  the  flowers  produced  at  particular  seasons,  or  to  all  the 
flowers  of  indiridual  plants,  or  the  petals  may  be  reduced  to  narrow  slips. 

Flowers  usually  yery  irregular  may,  on  certain  indiyiduals,  lose  more  or  less 
of  their  irregularity,  or  appear  in  some  yeiy  different  shape.  Spurs,  for  in- 
stance, may  oisappear,  or  be  produced  on  all  instead  of  one  only  of  the  petals. 

One  part  may  be  occasionally  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  usual  number 
of  parts  in  each  floral  whorl,  more  especkdly  in  regular  polypetalous  flowers. 

rbmts  usually  monoecious  or  dicecious  may  become  occasionally  hermaphro- 
dite, or  hermaphrodite  plants  may  produce  occasionally  unisexual  flowers  by  the 
abortion  of  the  stamens  or  of  the  pistils. 

Leayes  cut  or  divided  where  they  are  usually  entire,  yariegated  or  spotted 
where  thev  are  usually  of  one  colour,  or  the  reverse,  must  also  be  classed 
amongst  tnose  accidental  aberrations  which  the  botanist  must  always  be  on 
his  giuurd  against  mistaking  for  specific  distinctions. 
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AbemtioiM 247 

Abordre 84 

Abmptlj  pinnftta  ...  43 
Aooeuoij  orgMia  ...  168 
Aoicnlar    ......    64 

Achene 168 

Aouleftte 170 

Acominste,  Momen    .    .    47 

Acute 47 

Adherent  ....  140, 146 
Adnftte  ....  63,146 
Adoate  anther  ....  114 
AdTentitioos  .  .  .17,  19 
Aerials  growing  in  the  air. 

.fiatiTation 103 

Aggregate  flrnit  ....  147 
Alabastnun  (bad)  .    .    .314 
Al»  (wings)  .    .    .     87,166 
Alate sharing  wings. 
Albumen,  albominona     .  163 

Alburnum 198 

Allianoes 183 

Alternate 38, 90 

Amentum = catkin  ...  76 
Amphitropons    ....  134 

Amplezioaul 87 

Amjgdaloids  almond-like. 

Amjloid 192 

Anastomose 40 

Anatropous 134 

Androgjrnous  ....  87 
Angiospermous  ....  161 

Aniaomerons 94 

Annuals 13 

Anterior 01 

Anther      ....    109,114 
Anthesis    (flowering  pe- 
riod)        314 

Apetalons 86 

Apex     ....    36,47,115 
Apioulateswith   a  little 
point 


PAR. 

Apooarpoos 126 

Aquatic = growing  in  wat«  14 
Arboreous  or  arborescent 

plants 13 

Aril,  arillus 164 

Arillate  (having  an  aril)  .  164 

Aristate 47 

Article,  articulate,  arti- 
culation       64 

Artificial    diviaicms    and 

diaraoters       ....  184 
Ascending     .....    28 

Asepalons 85 

Assimilation       ....  818 

Aaride 49 

AuriculateshaTing  auri- 

cles 60 

AzU,axiUar7      ....    17 
Azile  (in  the  axis)  .    .    .132 

Bark 196 

Barren 86, 110 

Base     ....     86,48,116 

Bast^sells 198 

Berrj 157 

Bi*  (3  in  composition)     .    44 
Bioarpellary      .    .    .    .  185 

Bidentate 44 

Bienniab 13 

Bifid 44 

BifoUolate 44 

B^jugate 44 

Bilabiate  (two-lipped)  103, 106 

Bilocular 126 

Bipinnate 43 

Bisexual 86 

Bitemate 44 

BUde 35 

Bracts,  bracte«  .    60,  77,  802 
BractMte = haying  bracts. 

Bracteoles 63 

BrisUes,  brisUj  ....  178 


PAB. 

Bud 16 

Bulb 26 

Bush 18 

C»spitose= tufted  ...  28 
Gallons  m  hard^ied   and 

usuallj  thickened. 
Oaljoule,  oaljculate    .    .    80 

Calyx 16,  90, 96 

Cambium-region  .  .  .811 
Campanulate  ....  104 
Campylotropous     .    .    .  134 

Canesoent ITS 

Capillary =hair.like    .    .    64 

Capitate 74 

Capsule 168 

Carpel 16, 128 

Carpophore 146 

Cartilaginoussof  the  con- 
sistence of  cartilage  or 
of  parchment. 
Caruncule,  carunculate  .  164 

Caryopeis 160 

Catkins 76 

Cauline  (on  the  stem)  .  88 
Caulocarpic  .....  13 
Cells  (elementary)  .  .  186 
Cells  (of  anthers)  ...  109 
Cells  (of  the  ovaiy)  .  .  lil 
Cellular  system ....  193 
Cellular  tissue   ....  188 

CeUulose 191 

Centrifligal 78 

Centripetal 78 

Chaff 82 

Chalasa 188 

Character 183 

Chlorophyll 192 

Chromnle 198 

Ciliate 89 

Cironmsciss 1^ 

Cirrhusatendril     ...  169 
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PAB. 

ClMt 183 

Claw  (of  a  petal)  ...  107 
Gltinbiiig  stem  ....  39 
CoatooftheoTole  ...  133 
Coats  of  the  Med    ...  163 

COCCDS 1&9 

•  Coher<nkt 14S 

Collateral  s  inaerted    one 

b J  the  side  of  the  other. 
Collection  of  specimens  .  994 

Coma 163 

Common  petiole  ...  39 
Complete  flower  ...  89 
Compound  leaf  ....  39 
Compound  flower  ...  74 
Compound  fhiit  .  .  .  147 
Compound  orarf  ...  126 
Compound  umbel  ...    74 

Compreesed 64 

Cone 160 

Confluent 117 

Conicle 64 

Connate 1'^ 

Conneotire,  conneotivum  109 

ConniTent 145 

Contorted,  oonTolnte  .    .  IDS 

Cordate 49 

Cordiform 49 

Coriaceous 65 

Corkj  layer 198 

Corm 97 

CoPoUa  .  .  .  .  16, 90, 97 
Corrugate  (crumpled)  .  102 
Corymb,  corymbose   .    .    74 

Costate 173 

Cotton,  cottony      ...  173 

Cotyledons 166 

Creeping 28 

Crenate,  orenulate  ...  39 
CrisUtes baring  a  crest- 

Ukeappenda^ 
Crown  of  the  root  ...    34 

Crumpled 109 

Cryptogamous  plants  .  .  10 
Culm     .......    34 

Cnneate 46 

Cupular  (cup-shaped)  .  136 
Cuspidate      .....    47 

Cylindrical 64 

Cyme,cymoee   ....    74 

Deca-  or  decern-  (10  in 

composition)  .  .  .44,99 
Deciduous  calyx  .  .  .163 
Decompound      ....    43 

I>ecumbent 98 

Decurreni 87 

Decussate 83 


PAB. 

Definite     ......    89 

Definitions  ...  (p.  iii.) 
Deluscenoe,  dehiscent  118, 166 
Dentate    ......    39 

Depressed 64 

Descriptive  Botany     .  (p.  xi.) 

Determinate 67 

Determination  of  plants  .  946 

Dextrine 109 

Di-  (3  in  composition)     .    93 

Diadelphous 113 

Diagnosis 346 

Dialypetalous     ....  100 

Diandrous 93 

Dichlamydeous  ....  86 
Dichotomous      ....    83 

Diclinous 86 

Diootjledonous  plants  .  167 
Didymous      .....    64 

Didynamous 113 

Diffuse 38 

DigiUte 41 

Digynous  .....     93, 136 

Dimerous •93 

Dimidiate 117 

Dioecious 86 

Dipetalous 98 

Disepalons 93 

Disk 136 

Dissepiment 136 

Dissected 89 

Distichous 33 

Distinct 146 

Divaricate 116 

Diverging,  divergent  115, 146 

Divided 39 

Dorsal  =s  on  the  back. 
Double  flowers  ....    97 
Down,  downy    ....  173 

Drupe 167 

Dry  Fruits 168 

Ducts 188 

Duramen 198 

Ear 76 

Bchinate 173 

Elaborated  sap  .    .    .    .317 
Elementary  cells  and  tis- 
sues   186 

Elliptical 46 

Bmarginate 47 

Embryo     ....    163,166 

Endocarp 167 

Bndogens,      endogenous 

planto 196 

Endogenous  stem  .    .    .  199 

Endosmose 317 

Ennea-  (9  in  composition)  93 


PAB. 

Entire 39 

Epicarp 157 

Epidermic  ...  173,193 
Epigynons  .....  140 
Epigynous  disk  ....  144 

Epiphyte 14 

Erect 28 

Exalbuminous     (without 

albumen) 163 

Examination  of  plants  .  343 
Exogens,exogenou9  plants  195 
Exogenous  stem     ...  198 

Exserted 113 

Extrorse 118 

Falcate 45 

FamiUes 181 

Farinose    « 173 

Fascicled,  fasdeulate  .    •    32 

Fastigiate      74 

Fecula ..193 

Female 85 

Fertile 86 

Fibre 18 

Fibrous  root 30 

Fibro-vascular  system    .  193 

Filament 109 

Filiform  sthread-like. 
Fimbriates  fringed. 
FlabelUformefsn-shaped    46 

Fleshy 66 

Floccose 173 

Floral  envelope  ....    16 

Floral  leaves 61 

Flowers  .  .15,84^313,319 
Flowering  plants  ...  10 
Foliaoeous =leaf-like. 

Follicle 169 

Foramen 13& 

Forked 33 

Free  .  .  89,133,140,145 
Fruit  ....  16,146,333 
Frutescent,  flruticose  .    .    13 

Function 7 

Funicle  (fbnioulus)  .  .  164 
Funnel-shaped  ....  104 

Furrowed 173 

Fnsiiorm*=:  spindle-shaped  54 

Oamopetalous    ....  100 

Geminate 33 

Genus,  genera  ....  180 
Germ,  germination     .    .  316 

Gibbons     106 

Glabrous 173 

Glands 176,306 

Glandular- setose  .  .  .173 
Glaucous 173 
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PAR. 

OloboM,  globular  ...    64 

Gloohidiate 173 

Glume 83 

Glutinous 173 

Grain 160 

Gjmnotpennoas  .  .  .  161 
Gynobasis,  gynephore    .  143 

Habit 183 

Hairs    .    .     .     171, 206,  233 

Hastate 60 

Hsad 74 

Heart-wood 198 

Hepta-  (7  in  composition)  92 
Herbaceous  perennials    .    12 

Herbarium 224 

Hermaphrodite ....  85 
Heterogamous  ....  87 
Hexa-  (6  in  composition)     92 

Hilnm 166 

Hirsute 173 

Hispid .  173 

Hoary 173 

Homogamoos     ....    87 

Hooks 169 

Hybemaoulum  ....    23 

Hybrids 247 

Hypocrateriform  (salrer- 

shaped) 104 

Hypogynons 140 

Imbricate,  imbricated  68, 102 
Impari'pinnate  ....    43 

Imperfect 84 

Incomplete 84 

Indefinite 9S 

Indehiscent 166 

Indeterminate  ....  67 
Indumentum      ....  171 

Induplicate 102 

Inferior 140 

Inferior  radicle  ....  167 
Inflorescence  ....  66 
Inftxndibuliform  (fiinnel- 

shaped) 104 

Innate  anther    .    .    .    .114 

Insertion 140 

Intemode 31 

Interrupted  spike  or  ra- 
ceme     ......    76 

Introrse    ......  118 

luTolucre,  inrolucel    .    .    79 

Inrolute 102 

Irregular 96 

Isomeroos 89 


Joint,  joining     .    . 
Jugnm,  Jngaspaira 


64 
44 


PAB. 

Kernel 167 

Knob 26 

Labellum  ......  106 

Laciniate  ......    39 

Lamina     ....      36, 107 

Lanates  woolly ....  173 

Lanceolate     .....    46 

Lateral 91 

Leaf,leaTe8    .16.36,900,218 

Leaf-bud 16 

Leaflet 39 

Leaf-oppoeed     ....    67 

Legume 160 

Lepidote 173 

Liber 198,211 

Ligulate = strap-shaped. 

Limb 104 

Linear 46,  64 

Lip,  lipped 106 

Lobe,  lobed 89 

Loculiddal 168 

Lower 91 

Lunate — crescent-shaped. 
Lyrate 41 

Hale 86 

Marcosoent 161 

Mealy 173 

Medullary  rays  and  sheath  198 
Membranous      ....    66 

Micropyle 166 

Midrib 40 

Monadelphons  .  .  .  .113 
Monandrous .....  112 

Moniliform 64 

Mono-  (1  in  composition)  92 
Monocarpellaiy  ...  126 
Monocarpio  .....  12 
Monochlamydeous ...  86 
Monoco^iedonous  j^ants  167 

Monoecious 86 

Monogynous 186 

Monopetalous  .  .  •  .100 
Morphology  ....  8, 88 
Mncronate  .....  47 
Multi-  (mattjf,  or  an  inde- 
finite number,  in  com- 
position) .....  44 
Muricate 173 

Naked 85,161 

Natural     dirisions     and 

characters 184 

Natural  Order  ....  181 
Narioularcs  boat-shaped. 

Nectaiy 188 

Nerra 40 


PAB. 

Net-veined    .    .    >    .    .    40 

Neuter 86 

Node 31 

NoTem-  (9  in  composition)  44 
Nucleus  of  a  cell  .  .  .191 
Nucleus  of  the  oTule  .  .  133 
Nut  ........  168  • 

Obcompressed   ....    64 

Obconical 64 

Obcordate 47 

Oblate 46 

Oblong 46,64 

Oborate 46 

OboToid 64 

Obpyramidal      ....    64 

Obtxue 47 

Oct-  or  octo-  (8  in  com- 
position)    .    .    .    .44,92 

Oflbet 28 

Opposite 32 

Orbicular 46 

Order   .    ; 181 

Organ  ....*..  7 
Organogenesis  ....  218 
Organs  of  Tegetation  and 

reproduction  ....      9 
Orthotropous     ....  134 

Oval 46 

Orary 121 

Orate 46 

Ovoid 64 

OTule 121,133 

Palate 106 

Pa]ca,pale« 82 

Paleaceous=of  a  ohaHy 

consistence. 

Palmate 41,43 

Palmatifld,  palmatiseot  .  43 
Panicle,  paniculate     •    .    74 

PapilUs 123 

Pappus      ......  166 

Parallel  veins     ....    40 

Parasite 14 

Parenchyma 188 

Parietal     ......  133 

Pectinate  ......    41 

Pedate 41,  43 

Pedatifld,  pedatiaect  .    .    43 

Pedicel 70 

Pedicellate  son  a  pedicel. 

Peduncle 68 

Pedunculate  son    a    p«- 

dunde. 

Peltate 63 

Penicillate 130 

Peata-  (6  in  composition)    92 
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PAB. 

Pepo 160 

Perennial 13 

Perfect  flower    ....    84 

Perfoliate 87 

Perennials 12 

Perianth    .      IS,  M,  SOS,  230 

Pericarp 164 

PerigTnooa    .....  140 
Peritperm     .....  162 

Persistent 146 

Personate-     *    ....  106 
Petal    .......    90 

Petiole 86 

Petiolole 88 

PluBaogamooa,  phanero- 
gamous   10 

PhjDaries 79 

Phjrllodinia  s  a  flat  petiole 
wiUi  no  blade. 

Pilose 173 

Pinna    : 43 

Pinnate 41,  48 

Pinnatifld,  pinnatiseot    .    4S 
Pistil    .    15,90,120,203,221 

Pistillate 85 

Pith 198 

Placenta,  plaeentation    .  131 

Plant 6 

Plicate      ......  103 

Plamose 173 

Plnmnle 166 

Phiri-  =«erera/,  in  com- 
position. 

Plarilocular 126 

Pod 168 

Podocarp 120 

PoOen 109,119 

P0I7-  (many,  or  an  in- 
definite    nomber,     in 
composition)  ....    92 
Polyadelphous    ....  118 
Polyandrous  ...      93, 113 

Potygamoos 86 

Poljrgjnous  ...      93,125 

Poljrpetaloas 100 

Pome 160 

Posterior 91 

Pnefuliation 67 

Presenration  of  speci- 

mrns 324 

Prickles 170 

Primine 133 

Procumbent S8 

Proliferous 17 

Prosenchjma     ....  188 

Prostrate 38 

Protoplasm 191 

Pubescent,  pnberulent    .  178 


FAB. 

Pulyinate  (cushion- 
shaped)  ......  186 

Pnnotiformalike  a  point 
or  dot. 

Putamen    ......  167 

Pjramidsl 64 

Qnadri-  (4  in  composi- 
tion)   44 

Qnincuncial 103 

Quinque-  (6  in  composi- 
tion)   44 

Qointuplinerred     ...    40 

Kaoe 178 

Eacenae,  racemose  ...    74 

Bachis 39,  68 

Bsdical      ......    88 

Radicle 166 

Baphe 134 

Raphides  ......  193 

Receptacle     .    .    .      74,136 

Reduplicate 103 

Regular 96 

Reoiform 61 

Resupiuate    .    .    .    .    .106 

Reticulate 40 

Retnse  .......    47 

RcTolule 103 

Rhachis 89,68 

Rhaphe     ......  184 

Rbisome 21,34 

Rhomboidal 46 

Ribs 40 

Ribbed" 178 

Ringent     106 

Root     .    16,18,196,207,216 

Root-stock 24 

Rostratesbeaked. 

Rosulate .38 

Route 104 

Rudimentary     ....    84 

Rugom) 173 

Rnncinate 41 

Runner 30 

Saccate 106 

Sagittate 60 

Salrer-shfl^d    ....  104 

Samara 168 

Sap 193 

Sapwood 198 

Sarcocarp 167 

Scabrous 173 

Scales    .    .     68,69,173,201 

Scaly  bulb 86 

Scaly  surface      ....  178 
Scape 69 


FAB. 

Scariose,  scarious  ...    65 

Scattered 33 

Scion 80 

Scorpioid  cyme  ....    74 

Section 183 

Secund 83 

Secundine 188 

Seed 161 

Segment    ......    89 

Sepals 90 

Septem-  (7  in  composi- 
tion)   44 

Septicidal 168 

Septum^  partition .    .    .  126 
Serrate,  serrulate  «    .    .    89 
Sessile  .......    87 

Seta,  seto  (bristles)    .    .  178 
Setaceous  (bristle-like)    .    54 
Setose  (bearing  bristles)    173 
Sex-  (6  in  composition)  .    44 
Sheathing      .....    87 

Shrubs      ......    13 

Sillenle,  siliqua  ....  160 

Siher  grain 198 

Simple 89 

Sinuate 39 

Sinus 39 

Smooth 173 

Spadix  .......    76 

Spatha 81 

Spatnlate 46 

Species 177 

Specimen 336 

Spherical 64 

Spike,  spioate    ....    74 

Spikelet 76 

Spinous 170 

Spiral  ressels  ....  188 
Spur,  spurred  ....  106 
Squam0=scales  ...  68 
Squarrose  .....  68 
SUmens    .    .16,90,108,808 

Staminate 85 

Staminodia 110 

Starch 198 

Stellate 104 

Stellate  hairs  ....  178 
Stem  .  16,38,197,310,217 
Stem-clasping    ....    87 

Sterile 86 

Stigma 121 

StipeUa 64 

Stipes,  stipitate  ...  66 
Stipules     ......    63 

Stock 16,23 

Stole,  stolon  .    .    .    .   83, 80 

Stomates 194 

Stone,  stone-firuit       .    .  167 
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PAB. 

Striate  - 178 

Strigose,  strigillose  .  .  173 
Strophiole,  strophiolate  .  164 

Style 121 

Snhss almostt  or  under  in 

composition. 
Sabclass,  suborder      .    .  182 
Submerged^  under  water. 

Sabalste 64 

Succulent 55 

Succulent  fruits     .    .    .157 

Sucker 80 

Sn&utesoent,  8u£Qruticose  12 

Sugar 102 

Suloate 173 

Superior 140 

Superior  radicle  .  .  .107 
Superposed = inserted  one 

above  the  other. 

Suture 159 

Synunetrieal 89 

SjnandrouB 119 

SjnoarpouB  .....  125 
SyngenMious  .  .  .  .113 
Systematic  Botany  (p.  zxxri.) 

Taproot 20 

Teeth    .....      89,101 

Tegmen 168 

Tendril     ....      29,169 

Terete .    64 

Temate 82,41 

Terrestrials  growing  on 
the  earth    .....    14 

Testa 163 

Tetra  (4  in  composition)  92 
Tetradynamoos ....  118 

Thorns 170 

Throat 104 


PAR. 

Thyrsus,  thyrsoid  ...  74 
Tissues  (elementary)  .    .  186 

Tomentose 173 

Toothed 39 

Torus 135 

Trees    .......    12 

Tri-  (3  in  composition)  44,  02 

Tribe 182 

Trichotomoua    ....    S3 

Trifld 41 

Trifoliolate 41 

Trigonous 64 

Tripinnate 43 

Triplinerved 40 

Triquetrous 54 

TrisUchous 82 

Truncate 47 

Trunk  . 12 

Tube 101,104 

Tuber,  tuberous     20,  25,  204 

Tuberculate 173 

Tubular 104 

Tufted 28 

Tunioated  bujb  ....  27 
Turbinate =top.shaped   .    54 

Twiner 29 

Twisted 102 

Type,  typical     ....  181 

Umbel,   umbellate,   urn* 

beUule S3,  74 

Umbilicate 173 

Umbonate     .....  173 
Uncinate = hooked. 
Undershrubs      ....    12 

Undulate 39 

Unequally  pinnate  .  .  43 
Unguiculate  .....  107 
Unguis  (claw)    .    .    .    .107 


PAB. 

Uni-  (1  in  composition)  .  44 
Unilateral  (one-sided)  ra- 

oemea 74 

Unilocular     .....  126 

Unisexual 86 

Unsymmetrical  ....  91 
Upper  ..,*...    91 

UrceoUte 104 

Ctricle 158 

Yalvate     ......  102 

ValTes 158 

Variety 178 

Vascular  tissue  ....  188 
Vegetable  Anatomy  .  8, 186 
Vegetable  Chemistry  .  .  8 
Vegetable  Homology  or 

Metamorphosis  .  .  8,88 
VegeUble  Physiology  8,  207 
Veins,  yeinlets,  yenation  40 
Vernation  .....  67 
Versatile  anther  .  .  .114 
Verticil,  Terticillate    .    .    83 

Vessels 188 

Virgate=r  twiggy  ...  28 
Viscid,  viscous  ....  178 

VitU,  vitto 175 

Viviparous 17 

Voluble     ......    29 

Wart,  warted     ....  173 

Wavy 39 

Whorl,  whorled  ...  33 
Wing,  winged    .    .      37, 155 

Wood 198 

Woody  tissue  ....  188 
Wool,  wooUy     ....  173 
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m.— ABRANGEMENT  OF  THE  TEXT,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  PRESENT  WORK. 

In  tbe  following  pages  the  name  of  each  Family  or  Order  (for  the  two  words 
may  be  indisoriminatelj  used)  is  given  in  English  and  in  Latin.  The  English 
name  is  always  in  two  words,  exelusiTe  of  the  particle.  Where  the  first  word 
is  not  the  name  of  a  genus  also,  it  may  be  used  alone  to  designate  the  family 
by  putting  it  in  the  plural,  as  Crucifera  for  the  Crucifer  family^  Waterliliea 
for  the  Waierlily  fa/mly.  Where  howerer  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus,  and 
it  is  wished  to  designate  the  family  by  a  single  word,  in  order  to  avoid  confu- 
sion, either  the  Latin  name  must  be  taken,  or  it  must  be  Anglicized  by  some 
of  the  modes  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as  substituting  the  terminations 
id9  (oridea^  and  anths  or  ads  for  acea^  as :  Orchids  for  Orchidea^  Uanunculanths 
or  Ranunculads  for  Saimnculacea, 

After  the  name  of  the  family,  the  first  paragraph,  in  large  type,  is  the  cha^ 
racier  of  the  &mily ;  the  secoud,  in  ordinary  type,  contains  remarks  on  its 
geographical  distribution  and  affinities. 

Tins  is  followed,  in  small  type,  by  the  analytical  key  of  the  Britbh  genera 
belonging  to  the  Order,  as  above  explained,  p.  80 ;  and  short  memoranda  are 
occasionally  subjoined  on  commoidy  cultivated  plants  belonging  to  exotic 
genera. 

Each  genus  commences  with  the  name,  in  English  on  the  left,  in  Latin  on 
the  right.  Where  there  is  no  English  name  suitable  for  the  genus,  the  Latin 
one  is  repeated,  as  it  must  in  that  case  be  used  as  English. 

Then  follow  the  generic  character,  a  paragraph  of  remarks,  an  analytical  key 
of  species,  and  occasional  memoranda  on  exotic  cultivated  species,* all  in  the 
same  form  as  in  the  case  of  the  families. 

Each  species  commences  with  the  name,  consisting,  both  in  English  and  in 
Latin,  of^  two  words.  In  English,  the  first  word  indicates  the  species,  the 
second  the  genus  ;  but  boih  must  be  used  in  naming  the  plant,  excepting  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  first  word  is  a  popular  name  applied  to  no  other  plant :  the 
generic  name  may  then,  for  ordinary  purposes,  be  dispensed  with,  as  :  Charlock 
Brtuaica  may  be  called  simply  Charlock,  In  Latin,  the  first  word  indicates 
the  genus,  the  second  the  species  ;  and  the  name  is  generally  followed  by  the 
indication,  in  abbreviation,  of  the  botanist  who  first  fixed  the  name  for  the 
species  in  question.  In  these  abbreviations,  Linn,  stands  for  Linnceue  ;  Br.  for 
Robert  Brown;  DC.  for  De  Candolle;  Sm.  for  Sir  James  Smith.  Other 
names  are  usually  abbreviated  by  giving  the  first  syllable  with  the  first  letter  of 
the  second  syllable,  as  Hook,  for  Hooker. 

After  the  name  is  a  parenthesis,  in  which  reference  is  given  to  the  plate  in 
Smith  and  Sowerby's  'English  Botany '  where  the  species  is  figured,  and  to  any 
name,  difi*erent  from  the  one  here  adopted,  under  which  the  species  may  be 
described  in  the  English  Botany,  in  Hooker  and  Amott*s  *  British  Flora,*  or  in 
Babington*s  '  Manual  of  British  Botany.*  Thus,  under  the  Lesser  Thalictrumy 
"  (Eng.  Bot  t  11 ;  T.  majus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  611 ;  and  T.flexuosum,  Bab.  Man.)" 
means,  that  the  species  is  figured  under  the  name  here  adopted  {Thalictrum 
minus)  at  plate  11 ;  that  what  is  here  considered  as  the  same  species  includes 
the  plant  figured  plate  611  of  that  work  under  the  name  of  Thalictrum  majus, 
and  the  plant  described  in  Babington*s  Manual,  under  the  name  of  Thalictrum 
Jlexuotum,    So  under  the  Yellow  Corydal,  or  Corydalis  lutea,  the  reference 
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**  {Fumaria^  Eng.  Bot  t.  589)  *'  meaDs,  that  the  species  is  figured  in  *  English 
Botany '  under  the  name  of  Fumaria  iutea,  the  specific  name  not  being  different 
is  not  repeated  in  the  reference.  In  these  synontfins^  as  such  references  are 
oommonij  called,  Hooker  and  Amott's  '  British  Flora '  is  designated  by  the 
abbreviation  Brit,  FL  The  references  to  *  English  Botany  '  repeated  from  the 
former  edition  of  the  Handbook  were  retained  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  pre- 
sent one  chiefly  as  synonyms,  and  have  been  continued  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, although  their  utility  has  been  much  diminished,  as  well  by  the  figures 
of  every  species  now  introduced  into  our  text,  as  by  the  new  edition  of  *  English 
Botany '  now  publishing,  in  which  the  plants  are  systematically  arranged.  Po- 
pular names  of  the  species  are  also  included  in  the  same  parenthesis. 

The  synonyms  are  followed  by  a  paragraph  describing  the  species.  In  these 
descriptions  it  will  be  observed  that  when  another  species  of  the  same  gemte  is 
referred  to,  the  generic  name  is,  for  shortness,  indicated  by  its  initial  letter,  and 
the  specific  one  is  printed  in  italics,  to  avoid  confusion  with  a  descriptive 
epithet.  Thus  under  the  Yellow  Thalidrum^  "  fewer  than  in  the  lesetr  2*.** 
means,  fewer  than  in  the  species  called  the  Lester  T%aUctrum. 

The  next  parai^raph  contains :  Ist,  The  indication  of  the  geographical  area 
of  the  species.  This  has  only  been  done  in  a  very  general  manner,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  its  distribution  in  countries  the  nearest  to  Britain ; 
for  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  attempt  to 
^,  with  any  precision,  the  limits  of  the  areas  remote  from  Britain.  Generally 
speaking,  the  species  indicated  as  extending  to  southern  Europe  penetrate 
more  or  less  into  Africa  :  if  reaching  the  Caucasus,  they  often  advance  more 
or  less  into  Persia  and  Arabia,  et<!.  2ndly,  The  distribution  in  Britain.  These 
are  also  given  in  general  terms,  the  object  being  to  give  the  reader  some  indi- 
cation whether  the  species  to  which  he  refers  the  plant  he  has  been  examining, 
is  likely  to  have  been  growing  in  the  place  where  he  found  his  specimen.  Diroc- 
tions  to  precise  localities  occupy  too  much  space  for  any  but  yery  local 
Floras,  or  Botanists'  Guide-books.  Exceptions  are  of  course  made  for  plants 
only  known  in  a  single  locality.  In  all  these  indications  Britain  is  meant  to 
include  Ireland.  The  Channel  Island  plants  are  only  mentioned  when  they  are 
not  also  found  on  the  main  British  Isles. 

These  staUons  are  followed,  in  the  same  paragraph,  by  the  period  of  flower- 
ing, printed  in  italics.  The  season  is  genersdly  given  rather  than  the  month,  as 
the  flowering  of  plants  always  varies  with  the  season.  A  spring  flower  which 
may  appear  in  the  beginning  of  March  in  a  favoured  situation  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  may  not  open  till  May  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.    These 

r;riods  of  flowering,  derived  from  personal  observation  or  from  the  best  sources 
had  at  hand,  must  however  be  ta^en  with  considerable  allowance,  for  they  are 
liable  to  much  variation,  according  to  local  or  temporary  influences ;  and  at  any 
rate  they  can  never  be  depended  on  for  specific  distinctions.  In  general,  spring 
flowers  may  be  said  to  blow  in  March,  April,  or  May,  in  the  south  of  Engand ; 
summer  flowers  in  June,  July,  or  part  of  August ;  autumnal  ones  in  the  end 
of  August,  September,  or  part  of  October.  After  the  middle  of  October,  and 
until  the  beginning  of  March,  there  are  but  few  besides  oocasional  stragglers  in 
flower :  towards  the  North,  the  flowering  season  is  much  shorter,  and  paiii- 
oularly  the  early  flowers  open  later. 

Observations  on  varieties,  ete.,  are  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph. The  planto  described  as  species  in  the  *  British  Flora,'  or  in  the  *  Manual 
of  British  Botany,'  and  not  adopted  as  such  in  the  present  work,  are  mentioned 
or  referred  to  either  in  these  concluding  observations  or  among  the  synonyms 
immediately  under  the  speciflo  name.  All  other  species  inserted  in  the  above 
works  and  not  included  or  alluded  to  in  the  present  one,  are  omitted,  because 
they  are  believed  not  to  grow  wild  in  the  British  Isles. 
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IV.— ANALYTICAL  KEY 
To  the  NcUtuxU  Orden  and  Arumalcut  Oenera  of  the  British  Flora* 

The  heads  of  diTision  adopted  in  the  following  Key  are  necessarily  artificial, 
being  solely  intended  to  assist  the  beginner  in  finding  out  the  name  of  his  plant, 
and  its  place  in  the  system,  like  the  letters  of  the  sdphabet  in  an  index.  They 
are  not  classes  or  groups  of  Orders,  for  the  same  Order  will  be  found  re- 
peated under  different  heads.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  the  endearour  so 
to  firame  them  as  to  call  the  student's  attention  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
diaracters  of  the  great  natural  dirisions. 

I.  FLOWEBIKO  PLANTS. 

'Flowers  compound,  consisting  of  sereral  florets  in  a  common  inro- 
2^      lucre,  without  separate  calyces.  Anthers  united  in  a  cylinder  roimd 

the  style 2 

^Flowers  distinct,  or  if  in  a  head,  haying  the  anthers  free       ....  8 

'  Orary  and  fruit  containing  a  single  seed,  and  appearing  like  a  seed 
2  <      under  the  floret Comfosits  Fam,  (p.  407.) 

.  Orary  and  fruit  two-celled,  with  sereral  seeds    .    Jasionb  Gen.  (p.  607.) 

'  Perianth  double,  consisting  of  a  calyx  (sometimes  reduced  to  a  scarcely 

3 '       prominent  ring)  and  a  corolla 4 

,  Perianth  single  (its  s^ments  all  calyx-like  or  all  petal-like)  or  none  86 

J  r  Corolla  consisting  of  seyeral  distinct  petals 6 

'  [  Corolla  of  one  piece,  the  petals  united,  at  least  at  the  base    ....  8 

e  f  Ovary  firee,  within  or  above  the  petals 6 

\  Orary  inferior,  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  below  the  petals  46 

g  r  Oraries  several  in  tlie  same  flower,  the  carpels  aistinct  or  deeply  diyided  9 

\  Oyarv  solitary  (simple  or  compound)  tntire  or  slightly  divided ...  7 

,j  T  CoroIU  regular,  the  petals  eqiud  and  similar  to  each  other     ....  16 

\  Corolla  irregular .  41 

g  \  Ovaiy  inferior  or  adherent,  below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla    ...  51 

\  Ovary  superior  or  free,  within  the  tube  or  base  of  the  corolla    ...  67 

PolypetdU  with  ievendfree,  distinct  ovaries  or  caiyds. 


9< 


'Stamens  united  in  a  ring  or  column  enclosing  the  style.    Ovaries  in  a 

rin^  round  the  axis 10 

Stamens  free.    Ovaries  quite  free,  each  with  a  distinct  style  or  stigma, 

.     without  a  central  axis 11 

,^  r  Stamens  6  or  10,  shortly  united  at  the  base.       Gbrajvittm  Fam.  (p.  168.) 
t  Stamens  indefinite,  united  in  a  column      .    .    .  Mallow  Fam.  (p.  161.) 
'  Stamens  definite  in  number  (as  many,  twice,  or  thrice  as  many  as  the 

11^      petals) 12 

.  Stamens  indefinite 13 

ia  r  Leaves  fleshy.    Sepals  and  petals  4  or  more  .     Cbassula  Fam.  (p.  291.) 

t  Aquatic  plants  not  fleshy.    Sepals  and  petals  3.      Axisha  Fam.  (p.  793.) 

iji  /  Leaves  without  stipules.    Stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle    ...     14 

{LnreM  with  st\pn\eB.    Stamens  on  the  calyx  .    •    .  Bobb  J*am.  (p.  234.) 

1^  /  Sepals  or  petals^  or  both,  4  or  more      .    .    .   BAinnrcTTLUS  Fam.  (p.  1.) 

tSepals  and  petals,  3  each Almma  Fam.  (p.  793). 
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Regular  PolypetaU  with  tmefree,  simple^  or  compound  ovaty, 

^g  r  More  than  10  stamens 16 

\  10  stamens  or  fewer • 22 

Calyx  of  2  distinct  sepals.     Petals  4> PoPPT  Fam.  (p.  28.) 

Calyx  of  one  piece,  with  6  or  more  teeth.    Petals  5  or  6.    Stamens 

about  12 17 

Calyx  of  8  to  5  sepals  or  lobes.    Petals  5.    Stamens  numerous      .    .    18 
Calyx  of  seyeral  sepab.     Petals  and  stamens  numerous.      Aquatic 

plants Wateblilt  Fam,  (p.  26.) 

Petals  distinct.     Ovary  sessile Ltthbuh  C^en.  (p.  287.) 

Apparent  petals  really  appendages  to  the  inyolucre.     Orary  appa- 
rently stalked Spfboe  Oen,  (p.  727.) 

Leayes  opposite 19 

Leaves  alternate 20 

Sepals  8,  with  or  without  two  small  outer  ones.    Style  simple. 

CisTTTS  JPam.  (p.  91.) 
Sepals  5,  nearly  equal.  Styles  3  or  S,  distinct.  HrpSBicux  Fam.  (p.  139.) 

^Ti^  or  shrubs.    Stamens  free 21 

Herbs.    Stamens  free Banbbebbt  Oen,  (p.  24.) 

Herbs  or  undershrubs.    Stamens  united  in  a  column  round  the  pistiL 

Mallow  Fam.  (p.  151.) 
Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle.    Flower-stalk  winged 

by  an  oblong  bract Lime  Fam.  (p.  167.) 

Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx.    Flower-stalk  not  winged. 

BosE  Fam.  (p.  234.) 

Leaves  opposite 23 

Leaves  alternate,  or  radical,  or  none 80 

Trees  or  shrubs 24 

Herbs • 25 

Stamens  2.    Leaves  pinnate Ash  Ghn.  (p.  654.) 

Stamens  4  or  5.    Leaves  ovate,  toothed    .     .    Celastbus  Fam.  (p.  177.) 
Stamens  about  8.  Leaves  broadly  lobed  or  angular.  Maple  Gen.  (p.  175.) 
^Petab  inserted  on  the  tubular  calyx,  near  the  top. 

Ltthbuh  Fam.  (p.  287.) 

Petals  inserted  within  the  base  of  the  calyx .      26 

ng  r  I^icaves  divided,  cut,  or  toothed Gebaniux  Fam.  (p.  158.) 

\  Leaves  quite  entire 27 

Capsule  one-celled,  with  a  central  placenta  and  several  seeds. 

Pink  Fam.  (p.  100.) 

Capsule  with  a  single  seed Pabontohli  Fam.  (p,  685.) 

.  Capsule  and  ovary  divided  into  several  cells 28 

'Petals  8  or  4,  with  twice  as  many  stamens.    Flowers  yery  minute. 

Elative  Gen.  (p.  188.) 
Petals  4  or  5.    Stamens  the  same,   or  rarely  one  or  2  additional 

ones 29 

'Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed Fbankbnia  Gen,  (p.  100.) 

Calyx  many-toothed.     Flowers  very  small    .     .   Badiola  Oen,  (p.  161.) 

Sepals  6,  quite  free Cathartic  Flax  (p.  160.) 

^Tiies  or  shrubs 81 

Low  procumbent  heath-like  undershrub,  with  8  petals  and  stamens. 

Cbowbebbt  Otn.  (p.  738.) 

^Herbs  rarely  slightly  woody  at  the  base 34 

^Petals  and  stamens  6.    Berry  one-  or  two-seeded. 

Babbebbt  Oen,  (p.  26.) 
(^Petals  4  or  6.    Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many    , 82^ 
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fBranches  twiggy,  with  small  green  scale-like  leares.    Capsule  one- 

^J     celled.    Seeds  cottony Tamarisc  ^«i.  (p.  137.) 

j  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  flat  leaves.    Oyary  and  fruit  (usually  a  berry) 

I      divided  into  cells  .    »    « 83 

I  Petals  white,  alternating  with  the  stamens     «    .      Holly  Oen,  (p.  662.) 
33  <  Petals  very  small,  green  and  behind  the  stamens,  or  none. 

L  BucKTHOBN  Gen.  (p.  178.) 

T  Petals  4 36 

[Petals  6       36 

fXieaflees  herbs,  with  brown- scales.    Stamens  8. 

MoKOTBOPB  Oen.  (p.  634.) 
)-\  Herbs  with  entire  or  divided  leaves.     Stamens  6,  of  which  two  are 

shorter,  or  rarely  wanting Cbucipeb  Fam.  (p.  88.J 

^Herb  with  compound  leaves.    Stamens  4.      .     .    Epimsdb  Gen.  (p.  26.) 

[Stamens  10 37 

'.Stamens  6 38 

Style  single,  with  a  broad  stigma.  Leaves  entire  or  minutely  toothed. 

WiNTBBaBBEN  Gen.  (p.  631.) 
Two  styles  or  two  distinct  stigmas.    Leaves  often  toothed  or  divided. 

Saxibbaob  Gen.  (p.  304.) 
Five  styles.    Leaves  of  three  leaflets     ....    Oxalis  Gen.  (p.  171.) 

Leaves  all  radical,  or  only  one  on  the  stem 39 

_  Stem-leaves  several,  entire .40 

^Styles  3  to  6,  each  one  deeply  divided.   Leaves  fringed  with  glandular 

hairs Sundew  Gen,  (p.  316.) 

39  •{  Stigmas  4,  sessile.    Leaves  broad,  entire,  one  on  the  stem. 


37- 


38 


{1 


40 


Pabnassla  Gen»  (p.  314.) 
Styles  5.  Leaves  all  radical,  entire  .  •  .  Plumba&o  Fam.  (p.  677.) 
Styles  3.   Procumbent  plant,  with  very  small  white  and  green  flowers. 

CoBBioiOLB  Gen.  (p.  686.) 
,  Styles  6.    Flowers  blue Flax  Gf«».  (p.  148.) 


42 
43 


44^ 


«f 


Irregular  FoltfpetaU  with  onefree^  simple,  or  compound  oto/ry. 

Flowers  with  a  spur  or  pouch  at  the  base 42 

Flowers  not  spurred 44 

"Stamens  numerous Labespub  Gen.  (p.  22.) 

Stamens  6,  united  in  two  clusters     ....      Fumitoby  Fam.  (p.  36.) 

^Stamens  6    ...    * 43 

'Sepals  5.    Petals  5,  spreading,  one  of  them  spurred.  Violet  Gen.  (p.  94.) 
Outer  sepals  2.     One  inner  s^mJ,  large,  hooded,  and  spurred.    Petals 

one  outer,  entire,  2  inner  lobed Balsam  Gen,  (p.  172.) 

"Petals  small,  deeply  cut.    Stamens  more  than  8,  free. 

MiGKONBTTB  Gen.  (p.  88.) 
Petals  6,  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  all  or  9  united. 

Peaplowbb  Tribe  (p.  180.) 

Petals  and  sepals  in  pairs  or  in  fours.    Stamens  6 45 

Sepals  5,  of  which  2  are  large.    Petals  3  or  5,  small.    Stamens  8, 

united  in  two  clusters Milkwobt  Gen.  (p.  98.) 

f'Petals  4,  spreading,  2  large  and  2  small.    Stamens  free. 

Cbttcipbb  Fam.  (p.  88.) 
Petals  4^  small,  erect  in  two  pairs.    Stamens  united  in  two  clusters. 
\^  Fumitoby  Fam.  (p.  36.) 
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47 

48 

49 
50 


PolypetaU  with  an  inferior  ovary, 

StameiiB  10  or  fewer,  of  the  same  number  or  twice  the  petals    ...    47 

Stamens  12      . Lythbum  Gen,  (p.  287.) 

^Stamens  indefinite,  usually  numerous 50 

^Petab  5.    Stamens  10 Saxifbaos  Oen,  (p.  304.) 

Petols5.    Stamens  5 48 

Petals  8.    Aquatic  plants  with  diclinous  flowers. 
I  Hyp&ochabis  Fam,  (p.  801.) 

i^Petals  2  or  4.     Stamens  2,  4,  or  8 49 

Herbs.    Fruit  separating  into  two  dry  one-seeded  carpels. 

Umbxixatb  Fcm,  (p.  818.) 
Shrubs.  Fruit  a  benj,  with  seyeral  seeds  .  .  .  Bibes  Qen.  (p.  800.) 
Eyergreen  climber.    Fruit  a  berry,  with  2  to  5  seeds. 

iTT  Gen,  (p.  873.) 

Fruit  a  berry.    Shrubs  or  herbs Cobnbl  Cfen.  (p.  876.) 

Fruit  dry,  capsular.    Herbs GEkothbba  Fam.  (p.  278.^ 

Calyx  of  2  sepab        Pubslamb  Fam.  (p.  185.) 

Oalyx  of  4,  5,  or  twice  that  number  of  teeth  or  diyisions. 

B08B  Fam,  (p.  284.) 

MonopeiaU  with  an  inferior  ovary, 

g.  r  Leayes  alternate  or  radical 52 

\  Leayes  opposite  or  whorled 54 

'Shrubs.     Stamens  8  or  10.     Fruit  a  berry.        Vaccinittm  C^en,  (p.  518.) 
Climber.    Flowers  dioecious.    Stamens  5,  combined  into  8:    Fniit 

a  berry Bbtokt  Gen.  (p.  290.) 

Herb  with  temately  diyided  leayes.   Stamens  8  or  10.    Fruit  abeiry. 

MosOATEL  Gen,  (p.  878.) 

Herbs.    Stamens  5.    Fruit  a  capsule 58 

Stamens  inserted  within  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

Cahfanula  Fam.  (p.  505.) 
Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.    Flowers  small,  white. 

Saholb  Gen,  (p.  547.) 

Leayes  in  whorls  of  four  or  more Stbllatb  TWfttf  (p.  885.) 

Leayes  opposite 55 

Stamens  1,  2,  or  8 Valebian  Fam,  (p.  896.) 

Stamens  4  or  5 56 

Flowers  numerous,  in  heads,  with  a  common  inyolucre.    Fruit  diy, 

one-seeded.     Stem  herbaceous Teasel  Fam.  (p.  408.) 

Flowers  distinct  or  few  together,  without  a  common  inyolucre.    Fruit 
often  succulent.    Stem  usually  shrubby  or  climbing. 

HoKETsnoKLB  Fam,  (p.  378.) 


52 

53^ 
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56 


MonopetaU  wiih  a  free  ovary, 
57 


58 
59 

60' 


r  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 58 

'  [  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  or  fewer     ...    61 

'  Flowers  regular.    Stamens  distinct 60 

Flowers  yery  irregular.    Stamens  united 59 

Leayes  much  diyided Fukitobt  Fam,  (p.  85.) 

Leayes  with  8  leaflets Cloybb  Cfen,  (p.  196.) 

Leayes  entire Milkwobt  Gen,  (p.  98.) 

Oyar^  single,  of  seyeral  cells.    Leayes  not  peltate.    Hbat^  Fam,  (p.  517.) 
Oyaries  seyera),  distinct.    Badical  leayes,  peltate,  fleshy. 

CoTTLEJ>ON  Gen.  (p.  292.) 
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f  Ovaries  divided  into  two  or  four,  resembling  naked  seeds  in  the  bot- 

61  i  torn  of  the  calyx,  with  the  stjle  arising  from  between  them  ...  62 
L  Ovary  entire,  of  one  or  more  cells,  the  style  or  stigma  at  the  top  .  .  68 
f  Leaves  all  opposite.    Corolla  two-hpped,  or  seldom  nearly  regular. 

go  ]  Labiate  Fam.  (p.  640.) 

I  Leaves  alternate  (except  sometimes  the  floral  ones).     Corolla  regular 
L     or  rarely  oblique Bobagb  Fam.  (p.  673.) 

go  J  Corolla  regular 64 

\  Corolla  irregular 80 

rStamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  of  the  same  nimiber. 

64 "I  Pbimbosb  Fam.  (p.  585.) 

(^Stamens  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or  fewer  in  numb^     65 

iStames  2.  Leaves  opposite .  .  66 
Stamens  8.  Small  herb,  with  minute  white  flowers.  Montia  Oen.  (p.  136  ) 
Stamens  4  . 67 
Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  corolla  5  or  more 72 

gg  r  Trees  or  shrubs Jbssaminb  Fam.  (p.  553.) 

\  Herb.    Corolla  rotate Vbbonioa  Qen.  (p.  621.) 

(Iso  leaves.    Stems  thread-Hke,  adhering  to  other  plants. 
DoDDEB  Gen.  (p.  671.) 
Leaves  alternate  or  radical 68 
Leaves  opposite 71 

g»fs  J  Shrubs  with  evergreen  leaves  .......       Holly  Oen.  (p.  652.) 

•^1  Herbs 69 

(  Corolla  scarious,  deeply  four-lobed.    Stamens  longer  than  the  corolla. 

Plahtain  Fam.  (p.  681.) 

Corolla  of  the  consistence  of  petals.    Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla    70 

^^ /Leaves  narrow,  entire Limosel  G^en.  (p.  618.) 


"1 


^,  I  Leaves  entire        Gentian  Fam.  (p.  558.) 

1  Leaves  toothed  or  cut Vebvein  Gen.  (p.  676.) 

,-2  f  Fruit  a  berry 78 

\  Fruit  a  capsule 74 

fj^  f  Shrubs  with  evergreen  leaves Holly  Oen.  (p.  552.) 

\  Stem  or  branches  herbaceous Solanuh  Fam,  (p.  591.) 

,..  /  Leaves  opposite,  entire 76 

'     I  Leaves  alternate,  or  none 76 

r Trailing  plants,  with  evergreen  leaves.   Two  ovaries  joining  at  the  top 
into  one  style Pbbiwinkle  Oen.  (p.  556.) 

75  -{  Small  procumbent  shrub,  with  very  small  evergreen  leaves.     Ovary 

single LoiBELEUBiA  Oen.  (p.  524.) 

^Herbs.    Ovary  single Gentian  Fam.  (p.  668.) 

^Lc^ves  divided 77 


76 

77 


^  Leaves  undivided  or  none 78 

^Leaves  of  three  leaflets.     Corolla  hairy  within.     Aquatic  plant. 

BuoKBBAN  Oen.  (p.  665.) 
Leaves  pinnately  cut.    Corolla  smooth.    Erect  herb. 
^  PoLEVONiXTH  Oen.  (p.  667.) 

^Aquatic  plant  with  floating  orbicular  leaves.        Lihnanth  Oen.  (p.  666.) 
i-^    Twining  or  procumbent  plants.     Corolla  campanulate.    Seeds  2  or  4 

'*  )      in  each  capsule Convoltulub  Fam.  (p.  568.) 

I^Tall  erect  plants.    Seeds  numerous 79 

{Corolla  nearly  rotate,  the  upper  lobes  overlapping  the  lower  ones. 
Mullein  Oen.  (p.  604.) 
Corolla  campanulate,  or  with  a  distinct  tube,  the  lobes  folded  in  the  bud. 
Solanttm  Fam.  (p.  691.) 
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{Stamens  5,  free 79 
Stamena  3.    Small  plant  with  minute  white  flowers. 
MONTIA  Gen,  (p.  136.) 
Stamens  2  or  4 81 

(.,  r  Corolla  with  a  spur        82 

°^  t  Corolla  without  a  spur 83 

go  r  Two  stamens.    Capsule  one-celled        .    .     .  PiNoriciTLA  Fam,  (p.  648.) 
\  Four  stamens.     Capsule  two-celled       .     .  Scbophuiabia  Fam.  (p.  602.) 
«o  /  One  or  two  seeds  in  the  ovary  or  capsule      .     .    Vebtein  Oen.  (p.  676.) 
\  Several  seeds  in  the  capsule,  or  at  least  several  ovules  in  the  ovary     .     84 
fPlant  leafless,  except  scales  ofthe  colour  of  the  stem.  Capsule  one-celled. 
84 -j  Bboohbafb  J'affi.  (p.  595.) 

(^Leaves  gre^.    Capsule  two-celled       .     .    Scbophulaeia  Fam,  (p.  602.) 

Perianth  simple  or  none. 

{Floating  or  submerged  plants 86 
Terrestrial  herbs,  or,  if  aquatic,  erect  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 

projecting  firom  it 93 

Trees  or  shrubs 141 

1.  Floating  Aquatic  Plants, 

'  Small  leaf-like  fronds,  attached  two  or  three  together,  and  floating 

without  any  stem Duckwsei)  Qen.  (p.  780.) 

Leaves  and  flowers  growing  out  of  a  distinct  stem    .......    87 

Leaves  deeply  divided  into  capillary  lobes       . 88 

_  Leaves  entire 89 

'Leaves  pinnately  divided.     Perianth  4-lobed. 

Myriophtll  Qen,  (p.  284.) 
Leaves  repeatedly  forked.     Perianth  none  or  many-lobed. 

Cebatophtll  Qen.  (p.  739.) 

"Leaves  opposite  or  whorled 90 

Leaves  in  a  radical  submerged  tuft 137 

Leaves  radical  in  floating  tufts Fboobit  Q^n.  (p.  802.) 

^Leaves  alternate 92 

^Tube  of  the  flower  long  and  thread-like,  resembling  a  pedicel. 

Flodea  Qen.  (p.  801.) 
Flowers  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  in  stalked 

heads  or  spikes,  without  any  stalk-like  tube 91 

f  One  four-lobed  ovanr.    Two  styles    .     .     .     Calutbiche  Q^n.  (p.  740.) 

91  *  Four  ovaries,  with  distinct  styles  or  stigmas  .  .  Naiad  Fam.  (p.  782.) 
One  simple  ovary  and  style    * Mabestail  Oen.  (p.  285.) 

'Flowers  axillary.    Perianth  none,  or  of  four  small  scales. 

Naiad  Fam.  (p.  782.) 
Flowers  in  globular  heads,  the  upper  head  male,  the  lower  female. 

92  \  Perianth  none,  or  of  1  to  6  small  scales.  Spaboanium  Qen.  (p.  776.) 
Flowers  glumaoeous.  Stamens  2  or  3  .  .  Floating  Scibpus  (p.  897.) 
Perianth  of  6  parts.    Stamens  6 Jointed  Bush  (p.  873.) 

^Perianth  of  6  parts.   Stamens  about  5.  Amphibious  Polygonum  (p.  719.) 

2.  Terrestrial  Herbs,  or,  if  aquatic,  erect. 

''Flowers  hermaphrodite,  coutaining  one  or  more  ovaries  and  one  or 
more  stamens 94 

Flowers  diclinous,  the  stamens  and  ovaries  either  in  separate  pe- 
rianths, or  intermixed  or  variously  arranged  on  the  same  spike,  or  » 
within  the  same  involucre,  but  separated  by  single  scales  only,  with- 

^    out  distinct  perianths 125 
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Stament  more  than  6 *    .    95 

Stamens  6  or  fewer 102 

Stiunens  indefinite,  UBuaUy  nnmeroua 96 

Stamens  about  12 97 

Stamens  7  to  10 98 

Stamen i  inserted  on  the  receptacle.     Ovaries  numerous. 

Banuncvlus  Fam.  (p.  1.) 
Stamens  on  the  calyx.  Ovaries  few  or  single  .  .  Ross  Fatn.  (p.  234.) 
Perianth  three-lobed.  Capsule  sessile  .  .  .  Abasux  Qen.  (p.  726.) 
Perianth  (involucre)  with  five  small  lobes  or  teeth.  Capsule  stalked. 

Spubob  Qen.  (p.  727.) 

Leaves  radical,  or  in  a  sfnjg;le  whorl  on  the  stem 99 

Leavf«  alternate  or  opposite 100 

Leaves  once  or  twice  temately  divided.   Flowers  in  a  small  terminal 

head MoscateIi  Qen.  (p.  878.) 

Leaves  entire,  rush-like,  radicaL  Flowers  in  a  terminal  umbel.  Plant 

aquatic Butome  Gen.  (p.  794.) 

Leaves  entire,  in  a  single  whorl  of  four  or  five.  Flowers  solitary,  ter- 
minal   Paris  Qen,  (p.  844.) 

"Leaves  orbicular,  crenate.    Capsule  inferior,  many-seeded. 

Chsysosplenb  Qen.  (p.  818.) 
Leaves  entire.     Capsule  several-seeded    ....   Pink  Fam.  (p.  100.) 

Leaves  entire.    Capsule  one-seeded 101 

Leaves  small,  opposite.     Capsule  inferior.     .  Solebanth  Qen.  (p.  688.) 
Leaves  alternate,  with  sheathing  stipules.     .  Poltoonvm  Qen,  (p.  714.) 

Perianth  coloured,  and  looking  like  a  corolla .  103 

Perianth  herbaceous,  and  looking  like  a  calyx  or  scales,  or  entirely 

wanting Ill 

"One  or  two  anther»  sessile  on  a  central  column  or  style.    One  of  the 
six  divisions  of  the  perianth  different  from  the  others. 

Obohib  Fam.  (p.  803.) 

^Three  to  six  stamens  distinct  from  the  style 104 

yy^  r  Leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls 105 

\  Leaves  alternate  or  radical 107 

'  Stamens  6.  Capsule  two-celled,  with  several  seeds.  Peplib  Qen,  (p.  289.) 

Stamens  5  or  fewer.    Ovary  inferior 54 

Stamens  5.    Ovary  superior .     .    .  106 

Capsule  one-seeded.    Stigmas  small,  scarious. 

Pabonyohia  Fam.  (p.  685.) 
Capsule  several-seeded,  one-celled.    No  stipules    Glafx  Qen.  (p.  544.S 

Leaves  pinnat-e,  with  stipules Saicguisorb  Qen.  (p.  258.) 

Leaves  pinnate  or  divided,  without  stipules.    Umbellate  Fam.  (p.  818.) 

_  Leaves  entire 108 

'  Stipules  forming  sheaths  or  rings  round  the  stem.     Nut  superior, 

one-seeded Poltoohum  Fam.  (p.  705.) 

No  stipules 109 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  4  or  5 110 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  8  or  6.    Leaves  with  parallel 

veins 154 

Styles  6.    Ovaiy  and  capsule  superior    .    .    Plumbaoo  Fam.  (p.  677.) 
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111 


Styles  2.    Ovary  inferior Umbellate -Paw.  (p.  318.) 

.  Style  1.    Ovary  inferior Thesitjm  Qen.  (p.  724.) 

'L^ves  opposite  or  whorled 112 

Leaves  alternate  or  radical 117 

Fleshy,  articulate,  maritime  plants,  without  leaves.    Stamens  1  or  2. 

Salicobn  Qen.  (p.  691.) 
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112  /  ^®*^®*  linear,  whorled.    Stamen  1.     .    ,    ,    Mabestail  Qen,  (p.  285.) 

\  Leaves  opposite.    Stamens  4,  5,  or  6 113 

.  ,  a  J  Ovary  and  capsule  one-seeded    ., •..  114r 

\  Ovary  and  capsule  several-seeded 115 

^«.f  Leaves  small,  with  scarious  stipules    .    .      Pabontohu.  Fam,  (p.  685.) 

t  No  stipules GoosEPOOT  ^a«.  (p.  690.) 

•  ,  g  T  Ovary  inferior.    Stamens  4 LuDWioiA  G^wi.  ^.  281.) 

\  Ovary  superior » 116 

Calyx  6-toothed.    Stamens  6.     Capsule  2-oelled.    PxFUS  €hn,  (p.  289.) 
Calyx  ftve-k>bed.    Stamens  5.    Capsule  one-celled,  several-seeded. 
116^  GiAUX  Qen,  (p.  544.) 
Calyx  of  4  or  5  sepals.    Stamens  4  or  5.    Capsule  l-celled,  several- 
seeded     PiKK  Fam.  (p.  100.) 

^Flowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  cha£^  scales  alternating  with  each 
other,  enclosing  the  stamens.     Leaves  linear.     Stamens  2  or  3      .  165 
117  •{  Perianth  entire,  oblique,  projecting  on  one  side  into  a  lip.  Stamens  6 

Abistoloouia  Fam,  (p.  726.) 
^Perianth  4-,  5-,  or  6-merous.    Stamens  4,  5,  or  6      ......  118 


118 


120 


f  Two  or  more  ovaries BoSE  Fam,  (p.  234.) 

'  L  A  single  ovary     ,     .    '. 119 

<  1 Q  r  Perianth  of  4  or  5  parts  or  teeth.    Stamens  usually  4  or  5      ...  120 

I  Perianth  of  6  divisions.    Stamens  6 124 

'  Ovary  inferior Thssiitk  €kn,  (p.  724.) 

Ovary  superior 121 

.|ot  /  Seeds  several  in  the  capsule Plaittaiv  Qen,  (p.  681.) 

•^^^  I  Seeds  soUtary 122 

rStipules  leafy.    Leaves  broadly  lobed  or  divided  .  Bosb  Fam,  (p.  234.) 
122  •{  Stipules  membranous,  sheathing  the  stem  .  Polygonum  Pcm,  (p.  705.) 

^Stipules,  minute  or  none 123 

^g  [  Stamens  4 Pblutoby  Oen,  (p.  743.^ 

I  Stamens  5 Goosbfoot  Fam.  (p.  690.) 

rStem  leafy.    Stipules  sheathing.    Nut  enclosed  in  three  of  the  pe- 

1244      rianth-lobes Dock  Chn,  (p.  706.) 

^Leaves  linear,  mostly  radical.     Capsule  with  3  or  more  seeds        .     .  161 
"Stamens  and  pistils  in  distinct  globular  or  cylindrical  masses  without 

separate  perianths •    .  166^ 

125  "I  Stamens  about  12,  with  one  pistil  in  a  calyx-like  involucre. 

Spubqe  Qen.  (p.  727.) 

^Flowers,  male  or  female,  each  with  a  distinct  perianth 126 

"Stems  long  and  climbing 127 

Stems  parasitical  on  trees,  with  hard  green  forked  branches. 

MiSTLBTOB  Qen,  (p.  375.) 
.Stems  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  but  neither  climbing  nor  Boating  •  .  .  129 
"Leaves  opposite.    Capsules  in  a  head  concealed  by  leafy  bracts. 

HOP  Qen,  (p.  744.) 

^Leaves  alternate.    Berries  red 128 

'Leaves  angular  or  lobed.  Stem  climbing  by  tendrils.  Perianth  5-lobed. 

Bbyont  Qen.  (p,  290.) 
Leaves  entire,  shining.  Stem  twining,  without  tendrils.  Perianth  6-lobed. 
J.  Tamus  Qen,  (p.  841,) 

'  Flowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  chaffy  scales  enclosing  the  stamens  165 
Flowers  of  both  sorts,  or  at  least  the  males,  with  a  distinct  perianth, 

of  3,  4,  or  more  divisions 130 

^  Male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant 132 

[  Male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants •    .  131 
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'  Flowers  all  male .    •    .    * 182 

.  Flowers  all  female 140 

Male  perianth  of  8  to  5  diTisions 138 

.  Male  perianth  of  6  diyisions 139 

'  Stamens  as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  perianth 134 

Stamens  indefinite 138 

'Male  flowers  in  globular  heads  in  a  terminal  raceme.    Females  ax- 
illarj,  joined  two  together  in  a  large  pricklj  burr,  with  incurved 

points BUBWBED  Gen,  (p.  466.) 

^Flowers,  male  and  female,  distinct,  or  in  heads,  not  pricklj     .    .    .135 

'  Male  perianth  of  4  parts 136 

Male  perianth  of  6  or  3  parts Qoosetoot  Fam.  (p.  690.) 

Leaves  all  radical,  linear  and  fleshy,  or  transparent.    Marsh  or  water 

plants 137 

Stems  leafy.    Leaves  flat Nettle  Fam.  (p.  741.) 

Male  flowers  one  or  two  on  a  stalk,  with  very  long  stamens.  Females 

sessile Littobel  Gen.  (p.  685.) 

Male  and  female  flowers  minute,  mixed  together  in  a  small  terminal 

head Eeiocaulon  Gen.  (p.  883.) 

Leaves  opposite,  simple Mbsofbt  C^en.  (p.  736.) 

_  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate Fotebium  Gen.  (p.  259.) 

^Leaves  alternate,  with  sheathing  stipules.    Stamens  6.  Nut  enclosed 

in  the  calyx Dock  Gen,  (p.  706.) 

Leaves  small  and  fine,  in  tuile.    Stamens  6.    Fruit  a  berry. 

AsPABAGUS  Gen.  (p.  849.) 
Leayes  small  and  heath-Uke.    Stamens  8.    Fruit  a  berry. 

Cbowbbbby  Cfen.  (p.  738.) 
Leaves  radical,  long,  arrow-shaped.    Stamens  and  carpels  numerous. 

Aqiuitic  plant Abbowhbad  Gen.  (p.  794.) 

''Perianth  2-   or  4^Ieft.     Stigma  sessile,  tufted.    Leaves  opposite, 
stinging    .......#....       Nettle  Gen.  (p.  742.) 

Perianth  8-cleft.    Styles  2,  simple.    Leaves  opposite,  not  stinging. 

Mebcuby  Gen.  §>.  736.) 
Perianth  6-cleft,  the  8  inner  segments  larger.    Styles  3,  with  short 
firinged  stigmas.    Leaves  alteniate  or  radical     .    Docs  Gen,  (p.  706») 

8.  Trees  or  Shrubs. 
«  ..  r  Leaves  opposite 142 

\  Leaves  alternate  or  in  tuils   .  • 145 

^  .A  J  Leaves  divided,  lobed  or  angular,  deciduous     ........  143 

\  Leaves  entire,  evergreen 144 

{Leaves  lobed  or  angular.    Stamens  about  8.    Fruit  with  2  diverging 
wings Maple  Gen.  (p.  175.) 
Leaves  pinnate.    Stamens  in  pairs,  collected  in  clusters.    Fruit  with 
one  erect  wing Ash  Gen.  (p.  554.) 

{Parasitical  shrub  with  green  dichotomous  stems.    Fruit  a  berry. 
Mistletoe  Gen.  (p.  875.) 
Erect  branching  shrub  with  shining  leaves.  Fruit  a  few-seeded  capsule. 
Box  Gen.  (p.  737.) 
{Male  flowers  in  catkins,  separated  by  scales  only.    Females  solitary 
or  in  clusters,  or  in  catkins,  usually  different  from  the  males    .     .  146 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  diclinous,  each  with  a  distinct  perianth    .  147 
{Leaves  entire  and  mostly  evergreen,  needle-like,  or  narrow  or  scale- 
like.    Anthers  sessile  on  tlie  catkin-scales      .    .    Pike  Fam.  (p.  770.) 
Leaves  flat,  mostlv  toothed.    Stamens  distinct  from  the  scales. 
Catkin  Fam.  (p.  747.) 
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(r  Flowere  dioBcious.    Male  perianth  of  2  or  6  scales 148 
147  <  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.    Perianth  regular,  of  3  to  5 
t     divisions 149 
Erect  shruh.    Male  perianth  of  2  scales .     .    Hifpophax  Gen,  (p.  723.) 
Procumhent  under^rub.    Perianth  of  6  scales. 
[^                                                                     Cbowbsrbt  (?€».  (p.  738.) 

{Trees.    Stamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.    Fruit  thin,  Uke 
a  small  leaf £lx  Oen.  (p.  745.) 
Erergreen  climber.    Fruit  a  berry Ivy  Gen,  (p.  873  ) 
Shrubs.     Fruit  a  berry 150 

,g^r  Flowers  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves    .     .    .     Busous  G^en.  (p.  850.) 
\  Flowers  on  the  stem  or  branches 151 

{Flowers  rery  small,  green  and  open.    Stamens  4  or  5  alternating 
with  the  lobes  of  the  perianth      .    .     .       Buckthorn  €hn,  (p.  178.) 
Flowers  with  a  conspicuous  tube,  often  coloured.    Stamens  8. 
Daphne  Gem.  (p.  722.) 

Monoeofyledom. 

{Perianth,  or  at  least  the  inner  segments,  coloured  and  looking  like  a 
corolla,  or,  if  green,  soft  and  yefiowish 158 
Perianth  dry,  green  or  brown,  or  reduced  to  mere  scales,  or  none  at 
all 159 

""One  or  two  anthers  sessile  on  a  central  column  or  style.    One  of 
■teoj      the  six  divisions  of  the  perianth  different  from  the  others^ 


La 


Oeohid  Fam.  (p.  803.) 

LThrje  or  more  distinct  stamens 154 

C  Ovaries  several,  quite  distinct,  or  if  cohering,  each  with  a  distinct 

154-|      style  or  stigma Alisma  Fam.  (p.  793.) 

(^Ovary  single,  8-ceUed 155 
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158 


159 
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161  ^ 


162 


163 


Ovaiy  inferior • 156 

Ovary  superior Lilt  Fam,  Op.  842.) 

Floating  or  submerged  plants    ....    Htdbochaais  Fam,  Q>.  801.) 

Terrestrial  or  marsh  plants 157 

Stamens  8 Ibis  Fam,  (p.  831.) 

Stamens  6 158 

Climbing  plant  with  alternate  net- veined  leaves.      Tahus  Gen.  (p.  841.) 

Bulbous  herbs Aicabyllis  Fam,  (p.  837.) 

Floating  or  submerged  plants 86 

Terrestnal  plants,  or,  if  aquatic,  erect  from  the  bottom  of  the  water 

and  projecting  above  it 160 

'  Leaves  in  a  single  whorl  of  4  or  5,  with  netted  veins.    Perianth  seg- 

ments,  and  stamens,  8  or  10 Pabis  G^n.  (p.  844.) 

Leaves  radical  or  alternate,  linear  or  cylindrical,  with  parallel  veins     161 
"Perianth  of  6  or  4  segments.  Stamens  as  many  or  half  as  many     .     .162 
Flowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  alternate  chafiy  scales,  enclosing 

the  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  same  or  distinct  scales '  165 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  dense  heads  or  spikes,  without  distinct  pe- 
rianths   166 

One  style  with  2  or  8  linear  stigmas 163 

One  ovary  with  3  distinct  styles  or  stigmas 164 

Three  distinct  ovaries Sohbvohzbbia  Gtn,  (p.  798.) 

"Flowers  minute,  unisexual,  in  a  globular  head. 

I  Ebiocaitlon  Gen,  (p.  883.) 

I  Flowers  complete,  distinct,  or  clustered,  or  panided. 

L  Bush  Fam.  (p.  869.) 
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^g^f  Three  abort  styled Tofieldia  (?«».  (p.  867.) 

L  Three  eeesile  stigmas Teiolochin  (?tf».  (p.  799.) 

^Flowers  with  a  single  scale  ander  each  set  of  stamens  and  pistil. 

Sheath  of  the  leaves  closed  round  the  stem      .     Sedoe  Fom,  (p.  884.) 
Flowers  enclosed  in  two  or  more  scales.     Sheath  of  the  leaves  split 
^    open  on  tiie  side  (^poaite  the  blade   ....    Gbabs  Femt,  (p.  986.) 
^Fruit  a  berry.     Leaves  usually  broad     ....    Aritm  Fam.  (p.  778.) 
Fruit  a  dry  out.    Leaves  linear  and  sedge-like. 

Bflbush  Fam.  (p.  776.) 


166 


166 


U.  CBYPTOGAH9.    {H»  stamtru  or  pistil.) 

Plants  with  distinct  roots  and  stems  or  rootstocks,  with  leaves  or 

green  branches 2 

Plioita  variously  shaped,  without  distinct  roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  sel- 
dom green  unless  aquatic     .     .     .     Csllulab  Cbtptogams  (p.  1018.) 

"Fructification  in  terminal  spikes 3 

Fructification  radical  or  in  the  axils  of  small  leaves 4 

Fructification  on  the  badi  of  the  leaves  or  leaf-like  branches. 

Feen  Fam.  (p.  1031.) 
"Stems  leafless,  jointed,  simple,  or  with  whorled  branches. 

Equisetttm  Oen.  (p.  1024.) 
Stems  bearing  numerous  small  leaves  .  .  .  Clubmoss  Oen.  (p.  1019.) 
Stem  bearing  a  simple  or  branched  leaf  below  the  spike. 

Feen  Fam.  (p.  1031.) 

.fCapsules  sessile Clubmoss  i^am.  (p.  1019.) 

*1  Capsules  stalked        5 

g  f  Capsules  globular  or  urn-shaped,  opening  with  a  lid  .    Mobses  (p.  1018.) 
\  Capsules  opening  in  valves Hepatioa  (p.  1018.) 


2< 
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v.— ARBANGEMENT  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDERS  IN  THE 
PRESENT  WORK. 

The  Yerj  unequal  manner  in  which  the  several  Natural  Orders  are  represented 
m  the  British  Isles,  renders  it  impossible,  in  a  work  confined  to  British  plants, 
to  give  any  fair  idea  of  the  subclasses  into  which  these  Orders  have  been  grouped, 
or  of  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  authors  of  the  linear  arrangement  the 
most  cenerally  followed.  The  following  recapitulation  is  therefore  merely  in- 
tendea  as  a  sort  of  table  of  contents,  showing  the  order  in  which  the  families 
follow  ea<^  other  in  the  present  work  i  at  the  same  time  that  the  attention  is 
called  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking,  the  most  important,  or  the  easiest  ob- 
served features  of  each  one.  These  characters  are  however  general,  not  always 
without  exception,  and  sometimes  specially  applicable  to  British  genera  only. 


CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONS. 


In  the  germination  of  the  seed  the  plumula  arises  between  two  (rarely  more) 
lobes  or  cotyledons  of  the  embryo,  or  from  a  terminal  notch. 

Subclass  1.  ,Thalamivlobb8. — Petals  distinct  from  the  calyx,  and  from  each 
other,  seldom  wanting.    Stamens  usually  hypogynous  or  nearly  so. 


L  Ranunculus  family. 


•  Ova/ry  apocarpotis. 
Petals  definite.    Stamens  indefinite. 
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Ixx  INTRODUCTION, 

II.  Barberry  {Samily.  Perianth  and  etamens  in  twos  or  threes,  or  their  mul- 
tiples.   Anthers  opening  by  recurved  valyes. 

III.  WaterUly  &mily.  Aquatic  plants  with  indefinite  petals  and  stamens, 
the  inner  petals  passing  gradually  into  the  outer  stamens. 

**  Ovary  syncctrpous,    PIa,centa9 parietal  {except  in  the  Milkwort  Family). 

TV.  Poppy  family.    Perianth  regular,  in  twos  or  fours.     Stamens  indefinite. 

y .  Fumitory  family.  Perianth  very  irregular,  in  twos  or  fours.  Stamens  6, 
in  two  sets. 

YI.  Crucifer  family.  Sepals  and  petals  4  each.  Stamens  6,  of  which  2 
shorter. 

VII.  Mignionette  family.  Petals  small,  unequal,  some  diyided.  Stamens 
few  but  indefinite.     Capsule  open  at  the  top  before  it  is  ripe. 

YIII.  Cistus  family.  Sepals  8,  equal,  or  with  additional  small  ones.  Petals 
6,  regular.     Stamens  indefinite. 

IX.  Violet  family.  Stamens  5 ;  the  anthers  on  the  inner  face,  of  very  short 
broad  filaments,  usually  united  in  a  ring.    Capsule  three- valved. 

X.  Milkwort  family.  Perianth  vei7  irregular.  Stamens  8  in  two  parcels ; 
petals  united  with  them.    Capsule  2-celled. 

XI.  Frankenia  family.    As  in  the  Pink  fiEmiily,  except  the  parietal  placentas. 

•••  Ooary  syncarpous.    Placentae  axile. 

Xn.  Pink  fiomily.  Leaves  opposite,  entire.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  de- 
finite.    Capside  one-celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta. 

XIII.  Purslane  family.  As  in  the  Pink  family  but  only  2  sepals  and  5  or 
more  petals. 

XIY.  Tamarisc  f&mily.  Shrubs  with  alternate  green  scale-like  leaves. 
Flowers  regular.     Capsule  one-celled.     Seeds  with  a  tuft  of  wool. 

XV.  Elatine  family.    As  in  the  Pink  family,  but  the  capsule  divided  into  cells. 

XVI.  Hypericum  family.  Leaves  opposite.  Flowers  regular.  Sepals  im- 
bricate.    Rowers  indefinite,  in  3  or  6  clusters  or  bundles. 

XVII.  Flax  fiimily.  Leaves  entire.  Petals  convolute,  distinct  Stamens 
definite.     Capsule  separating  into  carpelB  without  leaving  a  central  axis. 

XVIII.  Mallow  family.  Sepals  valvate.  Petals  convolute,  adhering  at  the 
base  to  the  staminal  tube.  Stamens  indefinite,  monadelphous,  with  one-ceUed 
anthers. 

XIX.  Lime  family.  Trees.  Sepals  valvate.  Petals  free.  Stamens  in- 
definite. 

XX.  Geranium  family.  Leaves  opposite,  toothed  or  divided.  Petals  con- 
volute. Stamens  definite.  Capsule  with  several  cells  and  lobes  round  a  per- 
sistent central  axis. 

(Balsam  genus.  Perianth  very  irregular.  Stamens  6,  the  anthers  cohering 
in  a  ring.    Oapsule  opening  elasticallyO 

XXI.  Maple  genus  or  tribe  (of  jSaptii<2a(;0<s).  Trees.  Leaves  opposite.  Sta- 
mens definite,  but  seldom  isomerous.  Fruit  separating  into  2  (rarely  8)  winged 
nuts. 

Subclass  2.  Calycivlobxs. — Petals  usually  distinct,  and  stamens  perigynous 
or  epigynous. 

*  Stamens  and  petaU  mostly  perigynous  (except  in  ike  CEnothera,  Oowrd, 
and  RU>e8  famiUee), 

XXn.  Celastrus  family.  Shrubs  or  ts'ees,  with  small  regular  green  flowers. 
Stamens  alternating  with  the  petals,  on  a  disk  lining  the  biMO  of  the  calyx. 

XXIII.  Buckthorn  fiimily.  As  in  the  Celastrus  family,  but  the  stamens  are 
opposite  the  small  concave  or  scale-like  petals. 
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XXIV.  Peaflower  tribe  (of  the  Legaminous  familj).  Flowers  very  irregular, 
papilionaceoMf,  Stamens  10,  all,  or  9  of  them,  combined.  Ovary  of  one 
carpet 

XXV.  Bose  family.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  indefinite.  Oyary  (at  least 
when  young)  apocarpous. 

XXVI.  (Enothera  fiitmily.  Perianth  in  twos  or  fours.  Stamens  definite. 
Ofary  inferior.    One  s^le. 

XXVII.  Lythmm  family.  Stamens  usually  definite,  inserted  with  the 
petals  at  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube.  Ovaiy  syncarpous  within  the  base  of  the 
tube.     One  style.    Lower  leares  opposite. 

XXVIII.  Gt>urd  family.  Climbers  with  tendrils.  Flowers  unisexual* 
Orary  inferior. 

XXIX.  Orassula  family.  Leayes  succulent.  Sepals,  petals,  stamens  of  one 
or  two  rows,  and  free  carpels,  all  isomerous. 

XXX.  Kibes  genus  or  family.  Shrubs.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  definite. 
Ovary  inferior.    Placentas  parietal.    One  style. 

XXXI.  Saxifrage  family.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  definite.  Ovary  syn* 
carpous  at  the  base,  but  a  separate  style  for  each  carpet 

**  Petals  and  stamens  epigynotu  (rov/nd  an  epigynons  disk), 

XXXII.  Umbellate  fiunily.  Leaves  alternate.  Fruit  dry,  separating  from 
the  axis  into  seed-like  carpels. 

XXXIII.  Andia  family.  Leaves  alternate.  Fruit  succulent.  Carpels  often 
more  than  two,  and  not  separating. 

XXXIV.  Mistletoe  family.  Parasites.  Stamens  on,  or  opposite  to  the 
petals.    Leaves  usually  opposite.    Ovary  one-celled. 

XXXV.  Cornel  family.  Leaves  usually  opposite.  Stamens  alternate  with 
the  petals.     Style  one. 

Subclass  3.  Moxopstais. — Petals  united  (at  least  at  the  base)  into  a  single 
corolla. 

§  1.  CoroUa  epiffynout,  bearing  the  stamens. 

XXX  VI.  Honeysuckle  fiimily.  Leaves  opposite.  No  stipules.  Ovary  2* 
or  more  celled. 

XXXVII.  Stellate  tribe  (of  the  Madder  family).  Stipules  like  the  leaves  in 
appearance,  and  forming  whorls  with  them  round  the  stem.  Ovary  2-celled, 
with  one  seed  in  each  cell. 

XXXVIII.  Valerian  &mily.  Stamens  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 
OvaiT  and  fruit  one-seeded. 

XaXTX.  Teasel  fieunily.  Florets  in  compact  heads  or  spikes.  Stamens  iso* 
merous.    Anthers  free.    Ovary  and  fruit  1-secded. 

XL.  Composite  funily.  Florets  in  compact  heads.  Stamens  isomerous. 
Anthers  united  in  a  ring  round  the  style.    Ovary  and  fruit  one-seeded. 

§  2.  Stamens  free  from  the  corolla. 

XLI.  (Vol.  II.)  Campanula  fi&mily.  Herbs.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  corolla- 
lol>e8.    Anthers  opening  longitudinally. 

XLn.  Heath  tamily.  Shrubs.  Stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as  the 
oorolla-lobes.    Anthers  opening  in  pores  or  cross  valves. 

§  8.  Corolla  hypogynotu,  bearing  the  stamens, 
♦  Placenta  fi^  central. 
XLiri.  Primrose  family.     Stamens  isomerous  and  opposite  the  corolla- 
lobes. 
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XLIV.  Pinguicula  family.  Corolla  yery  irregular.  StamoDS  fewer  than  the 
lobes  and  alternate  with  them. 

**  Placentat  parUial,  or  in  the  axial  aingle  of  the  eelU, 
a.  Corolla  regulctr,  or  nearly  to. 

XLV.  Holly  family.  Trees  or  shrubs,  flowers  small.  0?ary  4-  or  more 
eelled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  celL 

XLVI.  Jessamine  family.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Stamens  2,  alternating  with 
the  2  ovary-cells,  and  having  no  constant  relation  to  the  corolla-lobes. 

XLYII.  Periwinkle  family.  Corolla  contorted.  Stamens  bomerous.  Ovary 
of  2  carpels,  usually  distinct,  whilst  the  styles  are  united  at  the  top. 

XLVIII.  Gentian  family.  Bitter  planta.  Corolla  contorted.  Stamens 
isomerous.    Placentas  parietal,  rarely  meeting  in  the  axis. 

XLIX.  Polemonium  family.  Cor<^a  contorted.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary 
8-cclled,  with  several  seeds. 

L.  Convolvulus  family.  Corolla  plaited.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary  2-  or 
3-oelled,  with  2  (rarely  I)  ovules  in  each,  often  separated  by  an  additional  fiilse 
partition. 

LI.  Borate  family.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary  2-  or  4-lobed,  with  one 
ovule  in  each  lobe. 

LI  I.  Solanum  &mily.  Stamens  isomerous.  Corolla  plaited  or  imbricate. 
Ovary  2-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell. 

fi.  Corolla  irregular.    Stament  one  less  or  three  less  than  the  lobes, 

LIII.  Broomrape  family.  Leafless  parasites.  Placentae  parietal,  or  rarely 
meeting  in  the  axis. 

LIV.  Scrophularia  &mily.  Ovary  2-oelled,  with  several  ovules  in  each 
cell. 

LV.  Labiate  family.     Ovary  4-lobed,  with  one  ovule  in  each  lobe. 

LVI.  Vervein  family.  Ovary  entire,  2-  or  4-celled,  with  one  ovule  in 
each  cell. 

•••  Anomalous  families. 

LYII.  Plumbago  family.    Ovarv  with  one  cell  and  ovule,  but  several  styles. 
LYIII.  Plantain  family.    Corolla  scarious.    Stamens  isomerous. 

Subclass  4.  Monoohli.kydb. — Perianth  really  or  apparently  simple,  or 
none. 

LIX.  Paronychia  femily.  Perianth  small,  often  scarious.  Ovary  with  one 
cell  and  ovule,  out  2  or  more  styles  or  style-branches.  Leaves  usually  opposite 
with  scarious  stipules. 

LX.  Ooosefoot  family.  Perianth  small;  stamens  opposite  to  ito  lobes. 
Ovary  with  one  cell  and  ovule,  but  2  or  more  styles,  or  stigmas.    No  stipules. 

LXT.  Polygonum  family.  Perianth  small.  Ovary  with  one  cell  and  ovule, 
but  2  or  more  styles  or  stigmas.    Stipules  sheathing. 

LXII.  Daphne  family.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and 
usually  double  the  number  of  its  lobes.  Ovary  free,  with  one  pendulous  ovule. 
One  style. 

LXIII.  Elseagnus  family.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  scurfy  leaves.  Flowers 
mostly  unisexufd.  Ovary  free  in  the  bottom  of  the  perianth-tube,  with  one 
erect  ovule. 

LXIV.  Sandalwood  family.  Perianth -lobes  valvato.  Ovary  inferior,  1- 
celled  with  2  or  3  pendidous  ovules.     Styles  simple. 

LXY.  Aristolochia  family.  Perianth  irregular,  or  S-lobed.  Stamens  6  or 
12.     Ovary  inferior,  3-  or  6-oelled,  with  numerous  ovules. 
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LXYI.  Spurge  family.  Flowers  imiseztial.  Fruit  separating  into  8  (rarely 
2  or  more)  carpels,  leaying  a  persistent  axis,  each  carpel  containing  one  or  two 
pendulous  seeds. 

LXVII.  Empetrum  genus  or  family.  Differs  horn  the  Spurge  family  in 
the  OTules  and  seed  erect. 

LXYUI.  Ceratophyll  and  CalUtriche.  Anomalous  aquatic  genera.  Peri- 
anth none.    Ovary  with  1  or  4  cells,  and  one  seed  in  each. 

TiXTX.  Nettle  family.  Flowers  unisexual,  small  and  green.  Stamens  op- 
posite the  perianth-diyisions  (usually  4).  Ovary  free,  with  a  single  OTule,  and 
2  (rarely  1)  styles  or  stigmas. 

LXX.  Elm  tribe  or  family.  Trees.  Flowers  often  bisexiuil,  the  stamens 
opposite  the  lobes.    Ovary  free,  2-celled,  with  <me  erect  ovule  in  each  cell. 

LXXI.  Catkin  family.  Trees  or  shmbe.  Flowers  unisexual,  the  males  in 
catkins  ^ith  an  imperfect  perianth,  or  none  4it  alL  Fruit  of  the  females  one- 
celled. 

LXXII.  Pine  family  or  class.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  stiff  or  scale-like  leaves. 
Flowers  imisexual,  the'  males  in  catkins  without  perianth.    Ovules  and  seeds 

the  females  not  enclosed  in  any  ovaiy  or  pericarp. 

CLASS  n.— MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

In  germination  the  plumule  is  developed  from  a  «lieflith.like  eavity  on  one 
side  of  the  embryo. 

*  Fmantk  none,  ^r  qfi  small  sepaiU  or  brcuU, 

LXXm.  Bulrush  fiunily.  Flowers  unisexual,  intermixed  with  bracts  in 
dense  heads  or  spikes.    Fruit  a  dry  nut. 

LXXIY .  Arum  family.  Flowers  unisexual,  often  intermixed  with  bracts,  in 
dense  heads  or  spikes,  mostly  in  a  spatba.    Fruit  usually  succulent. 

LXXY.  Duckweed  genus.  No  custinct  stem.  Flowers  (very  scarce)  on  the 
edge  of  the  small  leaf-like  floating  fronds. 

LXX  VI.  Naias  fitmily.  Floating  or  submerged  plants.  Flowers  distinct, 
or  in  looee  spikes.    Stamens  1,  2,  or  4.    Ovaries  1,  2,  or  4. 

**  Perianth  wkoUy  or  fortiaUy  petal-like.    Ovary  apocarpoue, 
LXXVLL.  Alisma  fieanily,  the  only  known  British  one. 

•••  Perianth  whoMy  or  partially  peUjU-like,     Ovary  inferior, 

LXXYin.  Hydrocharis  fiEunily.  Floating  or  submerged  plants.  Flowers 
usually  unisexual.    Perianth  regular,  with  a  lender  tube. 

LXXIX.  Orchid  fiimily.  Perianth  very  irreguUr-  Ajither  2-ceUed,  com- 
bined with  the  style  in  an  axiie  column. 

LXXX.  Iris  umily.  L&e  the  Amaryllis  family,  but  -stamens  3.  Leaves 
often  in  two  opposite  rows. 

LXXXI.  Amaryllis  family.  Terrestrial  plants.  Periasnth  of  6  divisions. 
Stamens  6. 

LXXXI  L  Yam  family.  Twiaing  plants.  Flowers  unisexual.  Perianth 
regular,  of  6  divisions. 

•••  Perianth  regular.     Ovary  tyncarpova,  superior. 

LXX  XIII.  Lily  fiaimil^.    Perianth  petal-like. 

LXXXIY.  Bush  family.  Perianth  stiff,  or  calyx>like.  Capsule  3-celled, 
with  several  seeds,  or  one  erect  seed  in  each  cell. 
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LXXXY.  Kestio  fiunily.  Perianth  calyx-like.  Flowers  uniaexuaL  O^try 
with  one  pendulous  ovide  in  each  oelL 

••••  Perianth  r%dmentary  or  none,  replaced  6y  ^afy  $eale$  or  braete  eneUmng 

thejhwere. 

LXXXVI.  Sedge  &milj.  Leaf-sheaths  entire.  Each  flower  in  the  axil  of 
one  bract. 

LXXXVn.  Grass  family.  Leaf-sheaths  split  open  opposite  the  blade. 
Each  flower  enclosed  in  two  bractd. 

CLASS  UI.-CBYPTOGAMS. 

No  true  flowers ;  that  is,  no  stamens  or  pistils. 

LXXXYin.  Clubmoss  family.  Spores  m  closed  capsules  on  the  stem,  or  in 
the  axils,  or  in  the  base  of  the  leares. 

LXXXIX  Equisetum  fiunilv.  Stems  jointed,  with  whorled  branches.  Spores 
imder  peltate  scales,  in  terminal  heads  or  spikes. 

XC.  Fern  fiEunilv.  Spores  in  minute  cases  or  capsules  clustered  on  the  back 
or  margins  of  the  nronds. 

The  remaining  &milies  of  British  Cryptogams  are  not  included  in  the  present 
Flora. 
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Stem,  when  perennial,  consisting  of  a  pith  in  the  centre,  of  one 
or  more  concentric  circles  containing  fibrous  tissue,  and  of  the 
bark  on  the  outside.  Seeds  with  two  cotyledons,  the  young  stem 
in  germination  proceeding  from  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  em- 
bryo, or  from  a  notch  in  its  summit. 

The  aboTe  characters  are  all  that  can  be  said  to  be  constant  to  sepa- 
rate IHcoiylecUms  from  Monocotyledons,  They  are  however  in  most 
cases  very  difficult  to  observe,  and  yet  the  distinction  is  essential,  for 
these  two  great  classes  have  each  their  peculiar  aspect,  which,  after  a 
very  little  habit,  the  botanist  will  in  most  cases  recognize  at  a  glance. 
All  British  trees  and  shrubs  are  Dicotyledons,  so  also  are  all  plants  with 
opposite,  or  whorled,  or  netted-veined  leaves  (except  Paris  and  a  few 
aquatic  plants),  and  almost  all  those  which  have  the  parts  of  the  flower 
in  fours,  fives>  or  eights. 


I.  THE  BAinrNCXJLUS  FAMILY.  BANUNCULACE^. 

Herbs  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  or,  in  one  genus,  climbers 
with  opposite  leaves,  the  leaf-stalk  in  both  cases  generally  dilated 
at  the  base  without  stipules,  the  leaf  often  cut,  and  the  flowers 
solitary  or  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Sepals  distinct,  more 
than  2  (usually  5).  Petals  distinct,  usually  5,  but  sometimes 
either  deformed  or  very  minute,  or  altogether  wanting.  Stamens 
indefinite,  usually  numerous,  inserted  on  the  receptacle.  Carpels 
several,  distinct  or  partially  united  (very  rarely  reduced  to  a  single 
one),  each  bearing  a  distinct  style  and  enclosing  a  single  cell,  with 
one  or  more  ovules  or  seeds  attached  to  the  base  or  to  the  inner 
angle  of  the  cavity.  Seed  containing  a  copious  albumen,  with  a 
minute  embryo. 

Although,  from  the  variable  nature  of  the  flowers,  especially  of  the 
petals,  the  above  character  may  be  somewhat  vague,  yet  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  ItanunculcLcea  are  easily  distingnislied  by  their  ntunerons, 
free,  hypogynouB  stamens,  and  by  their  distinct  carpels.  Where,  as  in 
Mousetail,  the  stamens  are  few,  the  carpels  are  nmneroua ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  in  Aci<Ba  and  some  Larkspurs  the  carpels  are  solitary, 
they  are  unilateral,  with  the  oYides  attached  to  one  side  or  angle  of 
their  single  cell,  showing  that  they  are  simple,  not  composed  of  the 
union  of  several,  as  is  the  case  with  the  central  ovaries  of  the  Toppy 
and  CUtu9  families,  which  have  either  several  cells  or  several  rows  of 
ovules.  Another  very  distant  Order,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  con- 
founded with  the  present  one,  is  that  of  the  Alismas,  among  Monoco- 
tyledons: but  besides  the  microscopical  character  derived  from  the 
embryo,  there  are  but  three  petals  and  sepals,  as  in  most  other  Mono- 
cotyledons, a  rare  circumstance  in  the  Sanunculus  family. 

BanunculacetB  are  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  but  more  especially 
.  in  temperate  or  cool  climates.    Within  the  tropics  they  are,  with  the 
exception  of  Clematis^  almost  confined  to  high  mountain-ranges.    Most 
of  the  principal  genera  are  represented  in  our  Flora. 

Climber  with  opposite  leaves.   Oarpels  one-seeded.  Sepals 

coloured 1.  Clbmatis. 

Herbs  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  rarely  opposite  on 
runners. 
Carpels  several  or  numerotts,  short,  one^seeded.  Flowers 
always  regular. 
Sepals  4,  6,  or  more,  often  coloured  and  petal-like, 
but  no  real  petals. 
An  involucre  of  three  leaves  outside  the  flower  or 

on  the  stalk 3.  Ajtemoke. 

No  involucre.    Floral  leaves  alternate.    Stamens 

longer  than  the  sepals 2.  Thiuotbitk. 

Petals  5  or  more,  usually  more  conspicuous  than  the 
sepals. 
Carpels  very  numerous,  in  along,  cylindrical  column. 

Petals  veiy  small,  with  a  tubular  claw    ...      6.  Movsbtail. 
Carpels  in  a  globose  or  oblong  head.    Petals  flat. 
Petals  (uBuaUy  yellow  or  white)  with  a  little  scale, 
or  a  thickened  hollow  spot  at  the  base  of 

each. 6.  EAinrNCin:.U8. 

Petals  (usually  red)  without  any  scale  or  thickened 

spot  at  the'  base 4.  Anoms. 

Carpels  several,  each  wiih  several  seeds. 
Flowers  very  irregular  or  spurred. 

Upper  sepal  helmet-shaped,  without  a  spur   ...    12.  Aookitb. 
Upper  sepal  with  a  long  spur  at  the  base  ....     11.  liABKSPVB. 
Sepals  flat  and  regular.    Petals  with  a  spur  at  the 

base  of  each 10.  Colfkbike. 

Flowers  regular. 
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Sepals  large,  often  coloured.   Petals  small  or  none. 
Sepals  bright  yellow  and  petal-like.    Real  petals 

none 7.  Caltha. 

Sepals  pale  yellow  and  petal-like.    Petals  small, 

flat,  and  linear 8.  Tbollius. 

Sepals  greenish.    Petals  small  and  tubular    .    .      9.  Hellbbobe. 
Sepals  green,  smaller  than  the  large  red  or  white 

petals 14.  Pfoinr. 

Carpels  toUtartf^  with  several  seeds, 

FAit  a  capside.    Flowers  spurred 11.  Labkspttb. 

Fruit  a  berry.    Flowers  nearly  regular,  small   ...    13.  Actjsa. 

Among  old  inhabitants  of  our  gardens,  which  may  sometimes  be 
found  to  spread  spontaneooslj,  are  the  exotic  genera  Eranthis  (Winter 
Aconite  of  our  gardeners)  and  Isopyrum,  both  closely  allied  to  Selle* 
hore  and  Nigella  (Devil-in-the-bash),  which  differs  from  Hellebore  in 
the  more  petal-like  sepals,  and  the  carpels  closely  connected  together 
to  the  middle,  but  diverging  at  the  top  into  five  long  points. 

I.  OIiSMATZS.    CLEMATIS. 

Stem  usually  climbing,  and  oflen  woody  at  the  base.  Leaves  op- 
posite. Sepals  4  or  5,  yalvate  in  the  bud,  coloured  and  petal-like.  No 
real  petals.    Stamens  numerous.    Carpels  numerous,  1-seeded. 

A  numerous  genus,  well  characterized,  widely  spread  over  the  globe, 
and  almost  the  only  representative  of  the  Order  in  tropical  climates. 
Several  European,  Asiatic,  and  North  American  species  are  among  the 
hardy  climbers  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 


1.  Common  Clematis.    Clematis  Vitalba,  LinD.  (Fig.  1.) 
(Kng.  Bot.  t.  612.     Traveller's  Joy,  Old  Mans  Beard.) 

A  large  climber,  the  only  indigenous 
plant  which  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  the 
bush-ropes  of  the  tropics.  Its  woody 
stems  will  attain  even  the  thickness  of 
the  wrist  and  a  length  of  several  yards, 
whilst  the  young  branches  spread  to  a 
great  extent  over  shrubs  and  trees,  cling- 
ing by  their  twisted  petioles.  Leaves 
pinnate,  usually  with  five  ovate  stalked 
segments.  Flowers  greenish-white,  in 
loose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  short,  axil- 
lary or  terminal  branches.  Carpels,  when  ^^8-  !• 
ripe,  very  conspicuous  from  the  persistent  styles,  which  grow  out  into 
long,  feathery  awns. 
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In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods  in  central  and  sonthem  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus.  Abundant  in  several  of  the  southern  and  some  of  the 
central  counties  of  England,  and  naturalized  in  Ireland.     FL  summer. 


II.  THAZiICTRUM.    THALICntUM. 

Herbs  with  a  short,  perennial  rootstock,  annual,  erect  stems,  and  much 
divided  leaf-stalks,  bearing  distinct  segments  or  leaflets.  Sepals  4  or  5, 
small,  coloured  and  petal-like,  but  no  real  petals.  Stamens  numerous, 
with  long  anthers  projecting  beyond  the  calyx.  Carpels  several,  1- 
seeded,  furrowed,  and  usually  acute  at  both  ends. 

A  considerable  genus  generally  difiused  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
distinguished  from  AcUsa  by  the  distinct  one-seeded  carpels,  from  all 
others  of  the  Order  by  the  thin  texture  of  the  sepals,  almost  concealed 
by  the  prominent  stamens,  and  the  peculiar  foliage.  The  species  are 
very  variable  and  difficult  to  characterize.  They  have  also  been  much 
multiplied  by  modem  botanists,  but  if  many  of  their  forms  be  considered 
as  mere  varieties,  and  the  British  species  limited  to  three,  their  cha- 
racters are  more  striking. 

Stem  simple,  seldom  6  inches  high 1.  Alpine  7t 

Stem  one  or  more  feet  high. 

Leaflets  roundish ;  panide  difftise ;  flowers  mostly  drooping    2.  Leeeer  T. 

Leaflets  obovate  or  wedge-shaped ;  panicle  compact ;  flowers 

mostly  erect 8.  Yellow  T. 

Some  foreign  European  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  old  gardens, 
especially  the  tall,  handsome  21  aquilegifolium, 

1.  Alpine  Thaliotrum.    Thaliotrum  alpinuniy  Linn.  (Fig.  2.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  262.) 

Stem  usually  simple  and  almost  leaf- 
less, from  4  to  6  inches  high.  Leaves 
mostly  radical,  about  half  the  height  of 
the  stem,  with  the  footstalk  twice  divided 
into  three  or  five  branches;  leaflets 
small,  roundish  and  crenate  or  lobed. 
Panicle  nearly  reduced  to  a  simple  ra- 
ceme. Flowers  few  and  drooping,  each 
with  4  small  sepals.  Stamens  from  10  to 
20.  Carpels  generally  reduced  to  2  or 
3.  Pedicel  of  the  fruit  recurved,  as  well 
^^«-  2-  as  that  of  the  flower. 

An  alpine  plant,  frequent  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Europe  and 
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Asia,  and  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  great  mountain-chains  of 
central  and  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Abundant  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland ;  more  local  in  Ireland,  in  northern  England,  and 
North  Wales.    Fl.  summer. 


2.  laesser  Thalictnim.    Thaliotnim  minus,  Linn.  (Pig.  8.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 11.     T.  majusj  En^.  Bot.  t.  611,  and  T,flexuo9wn, 
Bab.  Man.) 

A  Ttry  variable  species ;  in  dry  lime^   ' 
stone  soils  often  not  more  than  a  foot  - 
high,  of   a  glaucous   hue,    or  slightly 
downy ;  in  moist,  rich  situations  (where 
however  it  is  seldom  found)  it  is  much 
larger  and  greener,  but  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  following  species  by 
its  loose  panicle  occupying  a  great  part 
of  its  height;  the  pedicels  also  are  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  flower,  and  re- 
curved at  least  before  the  flower  is  ex- 
panded, although  they  become  erect  as  Fig.  3. 
the  fruit  ripens.     Stem  usually  in  zigzag,  making  a  bend  at  every 
node.    Petioles,  especially  of  the  lower  and  root-leaves,  three  or  four 
times  divided,  with  very  numerous,  small  leaflets,  roundish  or  broadly 
wedge-shaped,  trifld  and  toothed.    Flowers  usually  of  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  with  a  pink  tinge  on  the  sepals.  Stamens  numerous,  with  long, 
narrow  anthers.    Carpels  from  3  to  5  or  6,  very  acute  and  strongly 
furrowed. 

In  dry  situations,  chiefly  in  limestone  countries,  throughout  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Scattered  over  Britain, 
chiefly  in  Scotland  and  north-western  England,  but  not  common.  FL 
summer.  Several  varieties,  distinguished  by  size,  colour,  pubescence, 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  etc.,  or  by  the  lower  leaves  being  fully  developed 
or  reduced  to  mere  sheaths,  have  been  described  as  species  by  Conti- 
nental botanists ;  and  three  or  four  of  these  forms  have  been  men- 
tioned as  British,  but  their  characters  are  exceedingly  vague  and  un- 
certain. 

3.  Yellow  Thaliotrum.    Thaliotnim  flavum,  Linn.  (Fig.  4.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  367.     Meadow  Bue,) 

The  largest  of  the  British  species,  being  generally  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  height  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  last.  Stem  stout  and  fur- 
rowed.    Leaves  large,   the  stalks  two  or   three  times    divided,  the 
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leaflets  much  fewer  tlian  in  the  lesser 
T.,  but  larger,  being  often  an  inch  in 
length,  obovate  or  wedge-shaped  at  the 
1  base.  Panicle  compact  and  rather  corym- 
)  bose.    Pedicels  short  and  erect  even  be- 
''  fore  the  flower  expands.    Flowers,  es- 
pecially the  stamens,  decidedly  yellow. 
Itf  moist  meadows,  and  along  ditches, 
in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  scarcely 
extending  so  far  north  as  the  lesser  1\ 
\  Found  in  England,  Ireland,  and  'south- 
em  Scotland,  but  not  very  common.  Fl, 
summer.  Here  again  some  botanists  dis- 
p.     .  tinguish  several  species,  according  as  the 

^'  rootstock  is  more  or  less  creeping,  or 

whether  sessile  leaflets  resembling  stipules  are  or  are  not  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  branches  of  the  petiole. 


ni.  ANfiMONS.    AITEMONE. 

Bootstock  perennial.  Leaves  radical.  Flower-stem  naked,  except- 
ing an  involucre  of  three  leaves  usually  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  flowers.  Sepals  5  or  more,  frequently  6,  coloured  and 
petal-like,  longer  than  the  stamens.  No  petals.  Stamens  numerous. 
Carpels  numerous,  one-seeded,  pointed  or  ending  in  a  long  feathery 
awn. 

A  large  genus,  found  in  almost  all  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
chiefly  characterized  by  the  three  leaves  placed  in  a  whorl,  from  half- 
way up  the  flowering  stem  to  very  near  the  flowers,  according  to  the 
species.  When  much  divided,  these  leaves  may  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  more  numerous,  but  they  always  form  a  single  whorl,  and  when 
closely  examined  they  will  always  be  found  united  at  the  base  into 
three. 

Flowers  purple,  silky  outside.    Carpels  ending  iu  feathery 

awns 1.  Pas^ue  A, 

Flowers  white  or  pink,  glabrous.    Carpels  ending  in  a 

point 2.  Wood  A. 

Several  species  from  continental  or  southern  Europe  are  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  especially  the  A.  pratensis,  the  Hepatica  {A.  HepcUica), 
which  has  the  involucre  so  close  to  the  flower  as  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  calyx.    Two  other  South  European  species,  the  Apennine  A, 
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(A.  apennina,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1062)  and  the  yellow  A.  {A.  ranuncuhides, 
Eng.  Bot.  1. 1484),  both  with  the  habit  and  carpels  of  the  wood  A., 
but  the  one  with  bright  blue,  the  other  with  yellow  flowers,  appear  to 
have  occasionally  strayed  into  our  woods  and  plantations,  and  have 
therefore  been  included  in  most  British  Floras. 


1.  Fasque  Anemone,    Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Linn.  (Fig.  5.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  51.     Pasque-flower.) 

Bootstock  thick  and  woody.  Eadical 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  covered  when 
young  with  silky  hairs,  and  two  or  three 
times  divided  into  long  linear  segments. 
Elower-stalk  5  to  8  inches  high,  with  the 
involucre  at  first  near  the  flower,  but 
becoming  gradually  more  remote  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  consisting  of  three  ses- 
sile leaves,  deeply  cut  into  linear  seg- 
ments. Flowers  solitary,  large,  with  6 
sepals  of  a  dull  violet-purple,  very  silky 
outside.  Awns  of  the  carpels  long  and 
feathery,  like  those  of  a  Clematis.  ^^'  ^• 

In  open  limestone  pastures,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  but  not  very  far  northwards.  Distributed  over  several  parts 
of  England,  but  wanting  in  Scotland.    FL  spring. 


2.  Wood  Anemone.    Anemone  nemorosa,  Linn.  (Fig.  G.) 
(Eug.  Bot.  t.  355.) 

Bootstock  black  and  horizontal,  emit- 
ting from  its  extremity  two  or  three 
leaves  and  a  single  flower-stalk,  all  gla- 
brous or  but  slightly  downy.  Leaf-stalks 
long,  with  three  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaf-  i 
lets,  toothed  or  lobed,  or  often  divided  / 
almost  to  the  base  into  three  similarly  \ 
shaped  segments.    Peduncle  3  to  6  or  8 
inches  high,  the  involucral  leaves  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  height,  like  the  radical 
ones,  but  smaller,  with  shorter  stalks. 
Sepals  6,  white  or  reddish  outside,  and 
perfectly  glabrous.  Carpels  downy,  with  Fig.  6. 

a  point  nearly  as  long  as  themselves,  but  not  feathery. 

Common  in  and  near  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
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except  in  the  extreme  north.    Abundant  in  Great  Britain.    Fl,  e€urlff 
spring. 


XV.  ADOmS.    ADONIS. 

Characters  those  of  Ranunculus,  except  that  the  petals  have  no  nec- 
tary, although  they  are  often  more  deeply  coloured  at  the  base,  and 
that  the  seed  is  suspended,  not  erect,  in  the  carpel. 

The  species  are  few,  chiefly  from  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
and  have  mostly  red  or  straw-coloured  flowers. 


1.  Ck>minon  Adonis, 

(Eng.  Bot. 


Adonis  autinnnalifl,  Linn.  (Eig.  7.) 


,  308.    Pheasant's  Eye.) 

An  erect  annual,  from  8  inches  to  a 
foot  or  rather  more,  glabrous  or  slightly 
downy.  Leaves  finely  divided  into  nu- 
merous narrow  linear  segments.  Sepals 
green  or  slightly  coloured.  Petals  5  to 
8,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  of  a 
bright  scarlet,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the 
base.  Carpels  numerous,  and  rather 
large,  arranged  in  a  head  at  first  ovate 
or  oblong,  but  which  often  lengthens 
considerably  and  becomes  cylindrical  as 
the  fruit  ripens. 
Li  cornfields,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Not  very  common  in  Britain,  but  appears 
occasionally,  especially  in  the  warmer  counties  of  England  and  L^land, 
and  sometimes  in  Scotland.  Fl.  summer  and  early  autumn.  A  variety 
with  larger  flowers  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens 
under  the  name  of  Flos  Adonis. 


y.  MOV8ETAZI..    MYOSURUS. 

Annuals  with  entire  leaves.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  small,  linear,  with 
tubular  claws.  Stamens  few.  Carpels  small,  one-seeded,  very  nume- 
rous, arranged  in  a  long  and  dense  cylindrical  spike.  Ovule  attached 
near  the  top  of  the  celL 

A  genus  containing  besides  the  European  species  but  one  other  one 
from  western  America,  and  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  small-flowered 
Banunculuses  by  the  tubidar  claw  of  the  petals,  and  from  most  of  that 
genus  by  the  attachment  of  the  ovule. 
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1.  Common  Mousetail.     Myosums  minimnSy  Linn.  (Fig.  8.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  435.     Mousetail) 

A  small  annual  with  linear  radical 
leaves,  sometimes  not  an  inch  long,  some- 
times attaining  2  or  even  3  inches,  in- 
cluding their  long  footstalk.  Peduncles 
also  radical,  rather  longer  than  the 
leaves,  often  enlarged  and  hollow  at  the 
top,  with  a  single  small  yellowish  flower. 
Sepals  prolonged  below  their  insertion 
into  a  ^nd  of  spur.  Petals  rarely  longer  ^ 
than  the  calyx,  and  very  narrow.    Car-  .     [ 

pels    very  numerous,    forming  a  head  kJ 

which  lengthens  into  a    close   slender 
spike,  1  or  even  2  inches  in  length.  ^^'  ®' 

In  moist  sandy  or  gravelly  fields  and  waste  places,  in  Europe,  Kus- 
sian  Asia,  northern  and  western  America,  and  Australia.  Kot  uncom- 
mon in  the  south  and  south-east  of  England,  rare  in  Scotland,  and  not 
yet  detected  in  Ireland.    Ft,  spring. 


TL  BAHuiroiniirs.  banunculus. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  entirely  aquatic.  Leaves  en- 
tire or  more  or  less  divided.  Flowers  usually  yellow  or  white.  Sepals 
6,  very  rarely  reduced  to  3.  Petals  5,  or  sometimes  more,  each  with  a 
thickened  hollow  spot  at  the  base,  often  covered  by  a  minute  scale. 
Stamens  usually  numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  without  awns,  in  a 
globular  or  oblong  head,  each  containing  a  single  ovule  attached  near 
its  base. 

A  numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe  and  even  found  under  the  tropics.  It  is  easily  distinguislij^  from 
Anemone  by  the  want  of  the  involucre.  The  so-called  nectary  at  the 
base  of  the  petals,  which  separates  it  from  Adonis,  is  lometimes  re- 
duced to  a  slightly  discoloured,  concave  spot.  In  the  small-flowered 
species  one  or  more  of  the  petals  are  often  wanting,  and  the  stamens 
Induced  to  very  few. 

Flowere  white.  Carpels  transversely  wrinkled.    Plant 
floating  in  water  or  creeping  in  mud. 
Lower  leaves  or  all  the  leaves  finely  cut.  Beceptacle 

usually  hairy 1.   Water  S. 

All  the  leaves  rounded  with  broad  lobes.    Becep- 
tacle glabrous 2.  Iry  S. 
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Flowers  yellow.  Oarpels  smooth  or  tuberculate.  Plant 
terrestrial  or  not  floating. 
Leaves  all  undivided. 
Petals  5,  or  fewer. 
Carpels  with  a  stout  beak.    Stem  erect,  2  feet 

or  more.     Flowers  large 3.  Great  B. 

Carpels  with  a  short  point.     Stems  seldom 

aboTO  a  foot,  often  decombent.    Flowers 

little  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter 

or  smaller. 

Petals  much  longer  than  the  caljx.    Leaves 

mostly  narrow  » 4.  Spear  B. 

Petals  yeiy  smalL    Leaves  mostly  ovate  or 

broad  lanceolate 5.  Snake-tongue  R, 

Petals  more  than  5,  usually  8  or  9 6.  Fi^ort  B, 

Leaves  divided  or  deeply  cut. 

Carpels  smooth  or  slightly  tuberculate  near  the 
edge.   Bootstock  (in  all  but  7  and  12)  peren- 
niaL 
Leaves  glabrous  or  very  slightly  downy. 

Petals  conspicuous,  bright  yellow.     Carpels 

downy,  in  a  globular  head 8.  Wood  B, 

Petals  very  small.    Carpels  small,  numerous, 

iu  an  ovate  or  oblong  head 7.  Celery-leaved  B. 

Leaves  hairy. 

Calyx  spreading  but  not  reflexed. 
Stems  erect  without  runners.  Lower  leaves 

palmately  divided  .......    9.  Meadow  R, 

Bunners  creeping  and  rooting.     Central 
division  of  the  lower  leaves  projecting 

beyond  the  others 10.  Creeping  B. 

Calyx  closely  reflexed  on  the  peduncle. 
Bootstock  or  thickened  base  of  the  stem 

perennial.    Carpels  perfectly  smooth    11.  Bulbous  B. 
AnnuaL    Carpels  marked  with  a  few  tu- 
bercles within  the  margin    ....    12.  Mairy  R. 
Carpels  covered  with  tubercles  or  prickles.    An- 
nuals. 
Leaves  glabrous,  segments  narrow.  Carpels  very 

prickly.    Plant  erect 14.  Com  B, 

Leaves  hairy,  segments  broad.    Carpels  tuber- 
culate.  Stems  weak 13.  Small-Jlowered  B. 

The  showy  double  Banunculus  of  our  gardens  belongs  to  a  Levant 
species  (B,  asiaticus).  Double-flowered  varieties  of  several  others, 
especially  of  our  common  yellow  Buttercups^  and  of  the  white-flowered 
Continental  B,  aconitifolius,  are  known  to  our  gardeners  under  the 
name  of  Bachelor* s  buttons. 
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1.  Water  BaziTmcuLtis.   RanTmoulus  aquatUis^  Linn.  (Fig.  9.) 

A  most  variable  species,  but  easily 
known  by  its  stem  either  floating  in 
water  or  creeping  along  mnd,  by  its 
white  flowers,  and  yery  small  ovoid  car- 
pels marked  with  transverse  wrinkles. 
It  is  glabrous  in  all  its  parts,  excepting 
sometimes  the  carpels  and  their  recep- 
tacle. The  lower  leaves  and  sometimes 
all,  remaining  under  water,  are  divided 
into  numerous  very  fine  linear  segments, 
whilst  those  which  spread  on  the  surface 
are  rounded  and  more  or  lees  cut  into  3  ^^'  ^' 

or  5  wedge-shaped,  obovate,  or  rounded  lobes.  Flower-stalks  axillary 
and  1-flowered.  Petals  5  or  sometimes  more,  without  any  scale  over 
the  spot  at  their  base. 

In  ponds,  streams,  and  wet  ditches  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  I^orth  America,  and  Australia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  the 
iokole  season.  Many  of  the  forms  it  assumes  are  striking,  and  have 
been  distinguished  as  species,  but  the  characters,  although  often  to  a 
certain  degree  permanent,  appear  at  other  times  so  inconstant,  and 
even  to  depend  so  much  on  the  situation  the  plant  grows  in,  that  we 
can  only  consider  them  as  mere  varieties.  The  following  are  the  most 
prominent. 

a.  Floaii/ng  water  B,  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2870.)  All  the  leaves  sub- 
merged and  finely  cut,  the  segments  long  and  parallel.  Flowers  large, 
on  long  stalks. — Chiefly  in  running  streams. 

b.  CapiUary  water  B.  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2869.)  All  the  leaves 
submerged  and  finely  cut,  but  with  shorter  segments  spreading  in  every 
direction.    Flowers  large. — Chiefly  in  deep  still  waters. 

c.  Common  water  B.  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  101.)  Lower  leaves  submerged 
and  finely  cut;  upper  leaves  floating,  rounded  and  broadly  lobed. 
Flowers  very  variable  in  size, — The  commonest  state  of  the  plant,  pass- 
ing into  all  the  other  varieties. 

2.  lYy  RanuncuLuB.  Raniuiotiltis  hederaceuSy  Linn.  (Fig.  10.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2003.) 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  water  B,,  and  probably,  as  given  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  '  Handbook,'  a  variety  of  that  species,  but  as  in  our 
own  country,  at  least,  it  is  very  constant  and  the  question  of  its  origin 
admits  of  considerable  doubt,  I  here  admit  it  in  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  others.  It  never  appears  to  produce  the  finely  cut  leaves  of  the 
water  B.,  but,  creeping  on  mud  or  floating  in  shallow  water,  it  roots 
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at  every  joint,  bearing  rounded  and 
broadly-lobed  leaves,  like  the  upper 
ones  of  the  wcUer  B,  The  flowers  are 
usually  very  small,  the  petals  scarcely 
exceeding  the  sepals,  and  the  carpels 
and  receptacles  are  quite  glabrous. 

Chiefly  in  wet  ditches  in  western  and 
northern  Europe,  common  in  Britain. 
B.  ccBtiosus  is  a  variety  with  much  larger 
flowers,  rare  in  Britain,  but  more  com- 
mon as  we  proceed  to  southern  Europe, 
where  forms  occur  closely  connecting 
^*      *  the  ivy  B,  with  the  water  B.     Several 

of  these  are  designated  under  the  name  of  B,  tripartitus. 


5, 


\ 


8.  Great  Banunoulus.    RanunotiliiB  Linguay  Liun.  (Fig.  11.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  100.     Cheat  SpeanoorU) 

Bootstock  emitting  a  dense  mass  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  perennial  by  means  of 
creeping  runners.  Stems  erect,  stout, 
and  hollow,  2  or  3  feet  high,  the  lower 
nodes  emitting  whorls  of  fibrous  roots. 
Leaves  long,  lanceolate,  entire  or  with 
only  a  few  small  teeth  at  the  edge,  gla- 
brous, with  a  few  nearly  parallel  veins. 
Flowers  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a 
kind  of  loose  panicle;  the  petals  of  a 
bright  shining  yellow.  Carpels  ending 
in  a  short  broad  flat  beak. 
^  In  marshes,  wet  ditches,  and  on  the 
edges  of  lakes,  over  the  greater  part  of 
^^^11-  Europe  and  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic 

plant.    Pretty  frequent,  though  by  no  means  general  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Moray.    Fl.  summer. 

4.  Spear  Baniuioultis.  RantmouliiB  Flammnla,  Linn.  (Fig.  12.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  387.  Speanoort) 
A  glabrous  perennial  of  short  duration,  or  frequently  only  annual, 
much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  great  B,  Stems  usually 
more  or  less  decumbent  at  the  base,  and  rooting  at  the  lower  joints, 
seldom  above  a  foot  high,  with  a  few  loose  branches.  Lowest  leave3 
often  ovate,  the  remainder  lanceolate  or  linear,  and  all  entire  or  slightly 
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toothed.    Flowers  yellow,  on  loDg  peduncles,  seldom  more  than  half 
an  inch    in  diameter,  and  often  much 
smaller.     Carpels  in   a  small  globular 
head,  each  with  a  very  short,  usually 
hooked  beak. 

In  marshes  and  wet  pastures,  and  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  and  ponds,  common 
throughout  Europe,  except  perhaps  the 
southern  extremity,  extending  all  over 
Brussian  Asia,  and,  at  high  latitudes, 
into  North  America.  Abundant  in  Bri- 
tain. Fl.  the  whole  summer.  It  varies  \ 
much  in  the  size  of  its  parts,  the  breadth 
of  the  leaves,  etc. ;  and  a  not  uncommon 
form,  with  slender  creeping  stem  and 
small  flowers,  has  been  published  as  a  Fig.  12. 
0X>ecie8  under  the  name  of  B.  reptans, 

5.  Snaketonenie  BantinotiliiB.    Banunonltis  ophioglossi- 

foHus,  Vill.  (Fig.  13.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2833.) 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  spear  B,,  but 
said  to  be  always  annual.  The  stem  is 
more  erect  and  branched,  the  lower 
leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  sometimes 
slightly  cordate,  and  all  broader  in  pro- 
portion than  in  the  spear  B.,  and  the 
flowers  smaller,  the  petals  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  calyx.  Carpels  minutely 
granulated.  I 

In  marshes  in  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending northward  through  western 
France  to  St.  Peter's  marsh  in  Jersey, 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Babington. 
M.  June.  Fig.  13. 

6.  Figwort  BanunouLuB.  BanunotiltiB  Fioaria,  Linn.  (Fig.  14.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  584.  Lesser  Celandine.) 
Eootstock  small,  emitting  a  number  of  oblong  or  cylindrical  tubers, 
which  are  renewed  annually.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  cordate,  obtuse, 
angular  or  crenate,  thick,  smooth,  and  shining.  Flower-stems  usually 
scarcely  longer  than  the  root-leaves,  bearing  one  or  two  small  leaves 
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Fig.  14. 


and  a  single  flower,  with  3  sepals  and  8 
or  9  oblong  petals,  of  a  bright  glossy 
yellow.  Carpels  rather  large,  in  a  glo- 
bular head. 

In  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  plaees, 
a  very  common  weed  throughout  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain, 
\  except  perhaps  the  west  Highlands  of 
I  Scotland.  Fl,  spring,  one  qf  the  earliest 
that  appears.  It  varies  occasionally  with 
a  slightly  branched  creeping  stem  of  8 
or  9  inches  or  eren  more. 


7.  Celery-leaved  Bantmonltis.  Banunctiliis  sceleratus,  Linn. 

(Fig.  16.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  681.) 

An    erect,    much   branched   annual, 
usually  under  a  foot,  but  sometimes  near 
two  feet  high,  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
\  Stem  thick  and  hollow.     Lower  leaves 
^  stalked,  divided  into  three  or  more  ob- 
1  tusely  toothed  or  lobed  segments,  the 
^  upper  ones  sessile,  with  three  narrow 
segments.   Flowers  small  and  numerous, 
the  petals  pale  yellow,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  without  any  scale 
over  the  hollow  spot  at  their  base.    Car- 
pels very  small  and  nxmierous,  in  a  dense 
head,  which  becomes  oblong  as  the  fruit 
Fig.  15.  ripens. 

On  the  sides  of  pools  and  wet  ditches,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope and  Itussian  and  central  Asia,  and  now  spread  into  North  America. 
Scattered  pretty  frequently  through  the  chief  part  of  Britain.    Fl. 


8.  Wood  Ranunouliis.    Banunoultis  axiriooiniiSy  Linn. 

(Fig.  16.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  624.     Goldilocks.) 

A  perennial,  with  the  large  bright  yellow  flowers  of  the  meadow  R,^ 
but  not  so  tail,  more  glabrous,having  only  a  few  appressed  hairs,  es- 
pecially in  the  upper  parts,  and  the  lower  leaves  less  cut  and  more  ob- 
tuse.   Stem  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  erect  and  branched.    Badioal 
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leaves  on  long  stalks,  rounded  or  reni- 
form  and  but  little  cut.  Stem-leaves 
few,  sessile,  divided  to  the  base  into  nar- 
row segments,  which  are  entire  or  slightly 
toothed.  Carpels  of  the  size  of  those  of 
the  meadow  R.,  but  downy. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places  in  northern 
and  central  Eurox)e  and  Bussian  and 
western  Asia.  Frequent  in  England  and 
Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland,  and  scarce 
in  the  Highlands.    JFL  spring. 


Fig.  16. 


9.  Meadow  Baniinotiliis.  BaniinoultiB  acris,  Linn.  (Fig.  17.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  662.     Crowfoot.    Butt^cups*) 

A  perennial,  very  variable  in  size,  but 
generally  one  of  the  tallest  of  our  species, 
more  or  less  covered  with  soft  hairs, 
which  are  mostly  spreading,  but  deflexed 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem,  and  ap- 
pressed  on  the  peduncles.  Stems  erect,  ' 
often  2  or  3  feet  high,  but  in  poor  or 
mountain  stations  sometimes  not6  inches. 
Leaves  nearly  all  stalked  and  deeply  di- 
vided into  3,  5,  or  7  palmate  segments, 
which  are  again  cut  into  3  toothed  lobes, 
the  divisions  lanceolate  and  acute,  those 
of  the  lower  leaves  broader  and  some-  ^^'  ^' ' 

times  wedge-shaped,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  fewer.  Flowers 
rather  large,  bright  yellow,  on  long  terminal  pedimcles,  forming  usually 
large  loose  panicles.  Sepals  yellowish-green,  concave,  shorter  than  the 
petals,  spreading  horizontally,  but  not  reflexed  on  the  peduncle.  Car- 
pels ovate,  compressed,  glabrous,  in  a  globular  head. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  very  conmion 
throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  Korth  Ame- 
rica. Very  abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  early  summer,  arid  sometimes 
till  late  in  autumn.  In  mountain  pastures  it  is  often  small,  with  only 
one  or  very  few  flowers. 

10.  Creeping  BanunotiltiB.  Baniinouliis  repens,  Linn.  (Fig.  18.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  516.) 
With  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  meadow  S,,  this  species  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  runners  shooting  from  among  the  radical  leaves, 

*  These  names  are  popularly  applied  to  nearly  all  the  species  of  Ranunculus 
with  bright  ydlow  flowers  and  divided  leaves. 
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rapidly  rooting  and  forming  fresh  plants 
at  eveiy  node,  by  the  flowering  stems 
seldom  abore  a  foot  high  and  less 
branched,  by  the  hairs  generally  lon- 
ger and  looser,  and  by  the  leaves  di- 
vided into  three  stalked  segments,  each 
one  lobed  and  toothed,  but  the  central 
one  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
others,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  leaf  an 
ovate  form,  not  the  rounded  one  of  the 
meadow  S, 

^>g"  18*  In    pastures,    cultivated    and   waste 

places  throughout  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  a  portion  of  North  Ame- 
rica. In  Britain  almost  as  abundant  as  the  meadow  B.,  and  a  very 
troublesome  weed  in  rich  soils.  FL  all  summer,  and  often  till  late  in 
autumn* 

11.  BnlbouB  BanuncuLuB.    BaniuicuLiiB  bulbosus^  linn. 
(Fig.  19.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  516.) 

A  perennial,  much  smaller  and  usually 
more  hairy  than  the  meadow  JB.,  of  which 
it  has  the  bright  yellow  petals.  Stem 
seldom  above  a  foot  high,  and  usually 
thickened  at  the  base  into  a  kind  of  bulb. 
Leaves  more  like  those  of  the  creeping 
B.,  but  smaller,  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments more  or  less  out,  but  broader  than 
in  the  meadow  M.  It  is  moreover  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  but  the  kairy  B.  by 
the  sepals,  which,  as  soon  as  the  flower 
expands,  are  closely  reflexed  on  the  pe- 
Fig.  19.  dnncle.    Carpels  glabrous  and  smooth. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  but  disappearing  in  the  north-east,  scarcely  penetrating  into 
western  Asia,  but  naturalized  in  North  America.  Abundant  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  rare,  if  really  wild,  in  the  north. 
JFL  early  summer. 

11.  Hairy  BanimoiiliiB.  RantinotiliiB  philonotiSy  Ehrh.(Fig.  20.) 
(B.  hirsutus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1504.) 
An  erect  annual,  much  branched  from  the  base,  six  inches  to  near  a 
foot  high,  with  the  foliage  and  reflexed  calyx  of  the  bulbous  B,,  but  the 
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flowers  more  nmneroiiB,  rather  smaller,      .  — 

and  of  a  paler  yellow,  and  the  hairs  of     | 

the  stem  usnally  fewer  and  looser,  al-      I 

though  in  this  respect  both  species  are      ] 

variable.    Carpels  marked  with  a  series 

of  minute  tubercles  (visible  especially 

when    dry)    within    the    rather    broad 

margin.  ^ 

In  fields,  cultivated  and  waste  places, 
in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  north- 
ward to  southern  Sweden.  In  most  parts  pig.  20. 
of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but 
not  generally  conmion,  and  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl.  tummer,     ^ 


13.  Small-flowered  BanunoiiLiuk     BanuncuLuB  parvifloxxiSi 
Linn.  (Fig.  21.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 120.) 

A  hairy  annual,  with  weak,  prostrate  -  ^  ^ 

or  ascending  stems,  from  a  few  inches  t, 

to  about  a  foot  in  length.  Leaves  nearly 
orbicular,  the  lower  ones  6-lobed  or  cre- 
nate,  the  upper  ones  divided  into  3  or 
5  segments,  which  are  more  or  less  lobed, 
but  generally  less  so  than  in  the  hairy 
B.    Peduncles  short,  mostly  opposite  to 

the  leaves.    Flowers  small  and  yellow,  I 

the  petals  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  the 
calyx.    Carpels  covered  with  small  tu-  ^^6-  21. 

bercles. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and 
apparently  the  same  species  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Not  com- 
mon in  Britain,  although  occurring  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  not  known  in  Scotland.    JP7.  spring  and  summer. 


14.  Com  RanuncuLuB.  BanTmoulus  arvencdB,  Linn.  (Fig.  22.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  136.) 

An  erect,  branching,  nearly  glabrous  annual,  of  a  pale  green,  6  to 
18  inches  high.  Leaves  deeply  cut  into  narrow  segments.  Flowers 
small,  of  a  pale  yellow.    Carpels  few,  rather  large,  much  flattened,  co- 

TOL.  I.  c 
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yered  on  both  sides  with  conical,  straight 
or  hooked  prickles. 

A  common  and  troublesome  cornfield 
weed,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  west  central  Asia.  Very  abundant 
in  slovenly  farms  in  southern  England, 
but  decreasing  northwards.  Fl.  and 
ripens  its  seed  with  the  com. 


Fig.  22. 


Vn.  CAI.THA.    CALTHA. 

Glabrous  herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock  and  annual  stems.  Sepals 
about  5,  large  and  yellow  like  the  petals  of  Ranunculus,  but  no  real 
petals.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  5  to  10,  laterally  compressed, 
each  with  several  seeds. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  inhabitants  of  temperate  and  cold  re- 
gions in  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

1.  Marsh  Caltha.    Caltha  palustris,  Linn.  (Fig.  23.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  606.    Marsh  Marigold.) 

A  perennial,  forming  large  tufts,  with 
a  thick  almost  tuberous  rootstock.  Stems 
about  a  foot  long,  erect  or  decumbent, 
often  rooting  at  the  lower  nodes,  and 
but  slightly  branched.  Leaves  mostly 
radical,  on  long  stalks,  orbicular  or  kid- 
ney-shaped, cordate  at  the  base  and  ore- 
nate  on  the  margin.  Flowers  large,  of  a 
bright  golden-yellow. 

In  marshy  places,  the  sides  of  brooks, 

etc.,  throughout  Europe,  northern  and 

central  Asia,    and    northern    America. 

Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl.  spring,  com' 

mencing  early  and  often  lasting  till  sum" 

-p'^^  23.  ^^^^*    -^  small  mountain  variety,  with 

a  more  decumbent  stem,  rooting  at  the 

joints,  and  a  smaller  flower,  has  been  described  as  a  species,  under 

the  name  of  C.  radicans  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2176). 
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yni.  TBOiaXiZvs.  tbollius. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  dirided  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Sepals  5  to 
15,  large  and  coloured  like  petals.  'Reel  petals  about  as  many,  small, 
linear,  and  flat.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  several,  with  several 
seeds  in  each. 

Besides  our  species,  the  genus  comprises  but  very  few,  all  from  north- 
em  Asia  or  America. 


1.  Globe  TroUiuB.    TroUluB  europeDUBy  Linn.  (Fig.  24.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  28.     Qloheflower,) 

A  glabrous,  erect  plant,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
the  stem  simple  or  nearly  so.  Eadical 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  meadow 
Jtanuneului,  palmately  divided  into  3  or 
5  segments,  which  are  again  lobed  and 
cut.  Stem-leaves  few,  smaller,  and  nearly 
sessile.  Flowers  large,  of  a  pale  yellow, 
with  10  to  15  broad  concave  sepals  con- 
verging into  a  kind  of  globe,  usually  con- 
cealing the  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels. 

In  moist  woods  and  mountain  pastures, 
in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  in 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  South  ^*     * 

to  the  Caucasus.     Not  a  common  plant  generally  in  Britain,  yet 
pretty  frequent  from  Wales  to  the  Grampians,  and  in  Ireland.    JP7. 


IX.  RBIaliSBOBE.    HELLEBOBUS. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  palmately  or  pedately  divided  leaves,  of  a  paler 
green  and  more  rigid  than  in  most  other  Banunculaceous  plants.  Sepals  5, 
large,  greenish  (in  the  British  species),  remaining  till  the  fruit  is  nearly 
ripe.  Beal  petals  8  to  10,  very  small,  tubular,  2-lobed  at  the  top. 
Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  several,  rather  large,  each  with  several 
seeds. 

A  well-marked  genus,  but  not  numerous  in  species,  chiefly  south 
European  and  west  Asiatic. 

Flowers  many,  in  a  large  panicle,  with  large  ovate  bractfl. 

Sepals  conyerging 2.  Fetid  H, 

Flowers  usually  3  or  4.    Sepals  spreading 1.  Oreen  H, 
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The  Winter  Aconite  of  our  gardens,  which  has  been  occasionally  met 
with  in  England,  apparently  wild,  but  probably  only  the  remains  of 
cultivation,  was  formerly  considered  as  a  species  of  Hellebore,  but  now 
forms  the  genus  JEranthis.  It  is  a  small  plant,  with  narrow,  petal-like, 
yellow  sepals,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  green,  divided  leaves. 
The  white  Christnuu  Bose  is  a  true  Hellebore  (H,  niger),  from  south- 
eastern Europe. 


1.  Green  Hellebore.    Helleboms  viridis^  Linn.  (Fig.  25.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  200.) 

Eadical  leaves  large,  on  long  stalks,  di- 
vided into  7  to  II  oblong,  acute,  toothed 
segments,  3  to  4  inches  long,  the  central 
ones  free,  the  lateral  ones  on  each  side 
connected  together  at  the  base  so  as  to 
form  a  pedate  leaf.  Stem  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  leaves,  bearing  usually  2,  3, 
or  4  large,  drooping  flowers,  of  a  pale 
'  yellowish  green,  and  at  each  ramification 
a  sessile  leaf,  much  less  divided  than  the 
radical  ones,  and  the  segments  usually 
digitate. 

In  pastures  and  thickets,  especially  in 
calcareous  soils,  and  about  old  walls  and 
^'  ruins  in  western   and  central  Europe, 

but  not  extending  to  the  eastern  frontier,  nor  far  to  the  north.  Be- 
corded  from  many  parts  of  England,  but  in  most  cases  introduced. 
It  may  however  be  really  indigenous  in  some  of  the  southern  and  east- 
em  counties.    Fl,  earl^  gpring. 


2.  Fetid  Hellebore.    Helleboras  fcstidiiB,  Linn.  (Fig.  26.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  613.     Bear's-foot) 

Lower  leaves  not  all  radical,  but  mostly  raised  on  the  short  peren- 
nial base  of  the  stems,  forming  a  larger  and  thicker  tuft  than  in  the 
green  H,  their  segments  narrower,  less  toothed,  stiffer,  and  more  shin- 
ing, their  outer  lobes  at  a  less  distance  from  the  central  ones.  Flower- 
stem  above  a  foot  high,  with  a  large,  close  panicle  of  drooping  flowers, 
of  a  pale  green  often  tinged  n^ith  purple,  the  concave  sepals  giving 
them  a  globular  form.  Bracts  at  the  ramifications  of  the  panicle  ovate 
and  entire,  or  shortly  two-lobed  at  the  summit. 
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In  stony  places,  chiefly  in  limestone 
districts,  in  soathem  Europe,  extend- 
ing here  and  there  into  central  Europe, 
but  neither  a  northern  nor  an  eastern 
plant.  It  has  been  found  in  several 
parts  of  England,  and  is  said  to  be 
really  wild  in  Hampshire,  but,  like  the 
last,  it  is  in  most  cases  an  introduced 
plant.    FL  early  spring. 


Fig.  26. 


X.  COIaUMBINB.    AQUILEGIA. 

Perennial  herbs  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  temately  divided, 
with  distinct  stalked  segments  or  leaflets.  Sepals  5,  coloured.  Petals 
5,  each  terminating  below  in  a  horn-shaped  spur,  projecting  below  the 
calyx.     Stamens  numerous.    Carpels  5,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A  small  but  very  distinct  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  in  mountain  districts,  in 
the  new  as  well  as  in  the  old  world. 

1.  Common  Ck>liimbine.    Agailegia  yulgariSy  Linn.  (Fig.  27.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  297.) 

Badical  and  lower  leaves  in  a  large 
toft,  each  with  a  long  stalk,  once,  twice, 
or  even  three  times  temately  divided, 
the  segments  broad,  3-lobed,  and  cre- 
nate,  of  a  glaucous-green,  glabrous,  or 
with  a  few  hairs  underneath.  Flower- 
stem  1|  to2  feet  or  more  high,  bear- 
ing a  loose  panicle  with  a  few  leaves 
at  its  ramifications  much  less  divided 
than  the  lower  ones.  Flowers  large, 
drooping,  blue,  or  of  a  dull  purple. 

In  coppices  and  open  woods  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scan-  Fig.  27. 
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dinavia.  In  Britain,  often  introduced,  but  now  not  uncommon,  and 
believed  to  be  really  indigenous  in  several  counties  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  southern  Scotland.  Fl.  early  summer.  In  our  gardens  it  sports 
much  in  the  forms  and  colours  assumed  by  the  flowers. 

The  Canada  C  (A.  canademis),  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are 
occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 


XI.  laARKSPUB.    DELPHINIUM. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  much  divided  leaves,  the  segments 
usually  palmate  and  narrow.  Sepals  5,  coloured,  terminating  below 
in  a  hollow  spur.  Petals,  in  the  British  species  2,  combined  into  I, 
which  is  lengthened  into  a  spur  within  that  of  the  calyx ;  in  some  exotic 
species  the  petals  are  4,  the  two  upper  ones  forming  a  spur.  Carpels  I 
to  6,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere 
without  the  tropics.  It  is  as  well  marked  as  the  Columbines  and  the 
Aconites,  by  the  peculiar  irregularities  of  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

I.  Field  Larkspur.    Delphinium  Consolidai  Linn.  (Fig.  28.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1839.) 

An  erect  annual,  not  above  a  foot  high, 
glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  the  branches 
few  and  spreading.  Eadical  leaves 
shortly  stalked,  the  stem  ones  sessile,  all 
divided  into  fine,  linear,  deeply  cut  seg- 
ments. Flowers  blue^  or  sometimes  red- 
dish or  white,  not  n\imerous,  in  loose  ra- 
cemes, forming  sometimes  an  irregular 
panicle.  Spur  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  flower  (each  about  6  lines). 
Petals  two  only,  their  appendages  united 
on  the  under  side  into  an  inner  spur 
open  along  its  upper  edge.  Carpel  soli- 
tary. 
A  common  weed  of  cultivation  in  the 
^.  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 

^'     '  and  probably  of  south  European  origin. 

In  Britain,  abundant  only  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  but  appearing 
occasionally  in  cornfields  in  other  parte  of  England.    M.  with  the  cam, 
or  later  on  the  stubble. 
The  common  annual  Larkspur  of  our  gardens  wiU  also  occasionally 
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SOW  itself.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  Jleld  L,  in  its  long  dense  spike, 
its  shorter  spur,  and  in  some  marks  at  the  base  of  the  united  petals, 
which  have  been  compared  to  the  letters  A  I  A  I,  whence  the  name  of 
2).  Ajacis,  Some  larger  perennial  species  are  also  cultivated  in  flower- 
gardens. 


xn.  ACOirzTB.  aconitum. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  much  divided  leaves,  the  segments  palmate. 
Sepals  5,  coloured,  the  upper  one  helmet-shaped,  the  two  lateral  ones 
broader  than  the  two  lower.  Petals  2  to  6,  concealed  within  the  calyx, 
the  two  upper  ones  forming  small  and  irregular  spurred  bodies,  on 
long  stalks  within  the  upper  sepal,  the  three  lower  very  small  and 
linear,  or  wanting.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  3  to  5,  each  with  seve- 
ral seeds. 

A  natural  genus,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain  plants,  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  central  Asia,  represented  also  in  north- 
em  America  by  a  very  few  species. 

1.  CommoiL  Aoonite.    Aconitum  Napellus,  Linn.  (Fig.  29.) 
(Eng.  Bot.*Suppl.  t.  2730.     Aconite,  Monkshood,  or  Wolfgbam.) 

Stem  firm  and  erect,  1$  to  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  stalked,  or  the  upper  ones  nearly 
sessile,  of  a  dark  green,  glabrous  or 
slightly  downy,  divided  to  the  base  into 
5  or  7  deeply  cut,  linear,  pointed  seg- 
ments. Flowers  large,  dark  blue,  on 
erect  pedicels,  forming  a  handsome,  ^ 
dense,  terminal  raceme.  The  upper 
helmet-shaped  sepal  at  first  conceals  the 
lateral  ones,  but  is  ultimately  thrown 
back.  Spur  of  the  small  upper  petals 
short,  conical,  and  more  or  less  bent  > 
downwards.  Carpels  3,  often  slightly 
united  at  the  base. 

In  moist  pastures  and  thickets  and 
waste  places,  in  mountainous  districts, 
in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
Bussian  and    central  Asia,   extending  ^^' 

northward  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain  perhaps  only  an  introduced 
plant,  but  apparently  wild  in  some  shady  places  in  western  England 
and  south  Wales.    Ft,  summer. 
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Two  or  three  exotic  species  are  often  cultivated  in  our  perennial 
borders. 


XIII.  ^AirSBBaBY.    ACT^A. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  their  stalk  divided, 
the  segments  or  leaflets  distinct.  Sepals  4,  small,  petal-like.  Petals 
4,  small,  on  distinct  claws.  Stamens  numerous,  as  long  as  or  longer  than 
the  petals,  with  small  anthers.  Carpels  solitary,  becoming  a  berry 
when  ripe,  with  several  seeds. 

A  small  genus  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  much  of 
the  general  habit  of  Thalictrum,  but  differing  in  the  presence  of  both 
sepals  and  petals,  in  the  anthers  and  fruit. 

1.  Common  Baneberry.     Aotoa  spioata,  Linn.  (Fig.  30.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  918.     Baneberry,    Herb  Christopher,) 

Badical  leaves  large,  not  unlike  those 
of  several  Umbellifers,  the  stalk  usually 
twice  divided  into  3  or  6  pinnately  ar- 
s     ranged  branches,  the  segments  or  l^iflets 
J    ovate,  pointed,  often  3-lobed, and  coarsely 
toothed,  of  a  deep  green,  and  quite  gla- 
brous.   Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  few 
.     leaves,  much  smaller  than  the  radical 
I     ones.    Flowers  small,  nearly  white,  in  a 
short,  loose,  oblong,  terminal  raceme. 
Berries  small,  nearly  black. 

In  mountain  woods  and  pastures,  in 

central  and   eastern    Europe,  Russian 

_.  Asia,  and  northern  America,  extending 

^'     '  to  the  Arctic  circle.     In  Britain  very 

local,  and  only  in  northern  England.    JP7.  May, 


XIV.  PJEOWY.    P^ONIA. 


lArge  perennials,  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  with  divided  stalks  and 
distinct  segments  or  leaflets,  the  flowers  large  and  handsome.  Sepals 
5,  herbiu;eous.  Petals  5  or  more,  much  larger.  Stamens  numerous, 
inserted  on  a  fleshy  disk.    Carpels  2  to  6,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A  very  distinct  genus,  consisting  of  but  very  few  species,  indigenous 
in  southern  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 
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1.  Ck>mmon  F»ony.    F»onia  offioinalis^  Linn.  (Fig.  31.) 
(P.  coralUna,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1613.) 

Bootstock  emitting  a  cluster  of  thick 
tuberous  roots,  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high. 
Badical  leaves  twice  temate,  the  seg- 
ments ovate,  entire  or  divided  into  2  or 
3  deep  lobes.  Flowers  deep  red.  Carpels 
large  and  thick,  very  downy,  and,  when 
ripe,  more  or  less  recurved. 

In  hilly  districts,  in  southern  Europe 
and  central  Asia,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  ( 
the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya.  Not  in-  \ 
digenous  to  Britain,  but  appears  to  have 
been  naturalized  in  the  rocky  clefts  of 
the  **  Steep  Holme"  Island,  in  the  Se- 
vern. M.  May  or  June,  The  variety 
there  found  is  the  one  usually  considered  ^^'  ^^* 

as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  P.  coralUna,  the  name  of  P.  officinalis 
being  reserved  for  some  of  the  garden  Pceonies,  which  are  however 
mostly  varieties  produced  by  cultivation.  The  half-shrubby  Mautan  is 
a  very  distinct  species,  from  China. 


The  Magnolias  and  TuUp-trees  of  our  plantations  belong  to  the 
Magnolia  family,  which  has  no  European  representative.  They  have, 
like  the  Ranunculacea,  several  distinct  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pis- 
tils, but  they  are  always  trees  or  shrubs,  their  leaf-buds  are  enclosed  in 
membranous  stipules,  and  the  carpels  usually  cohere  in  a  kind  of  cone. 


II.  THE  BAEBEEET  FAMILY.  BERBERIDEiE. 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  and  no  sti- 
pules. Sepals  and  petals  distinct,  2,  3,  4,  6,  or  8  each,  but  never 
5.  Stamens  the  same  number  as  the  petals,  and  opposite  to 
them.  Anthers  opening  by  a  valve  or  lid  turned  upwards.  Ovary 
of  a  single  carpel,  with  two  or  more  ovules  attached  to  the  bottom 
or  to  one  side  of  the  cavity.     Seeds  albuminous. 

A  small  family,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  or  tropical  moun- 
tains of  the  globe.  It  is  universally  admitted  by  botanists,  although 
the  connection  between  the  Barberry  and  the  herbaceous  genera  asso- 
ciated with  it  appears  at  first  sight  rather  artificial.    There  are  how- 
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ever  none  of  them  BritisK.  The  Epimedium  alpinum  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  438) 
has  indeed  been  admitted  into  our  Floras  as  growing  in  some  moun- 
tainous spots  in  the  north  of  England,  but,  as  it  is  said,  only  where  it 
had  been  planted.  It  is  a  native  of  south-eastern  Europe.  A  Japanese 
Epimedium  is  also  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

I.  BARBBRRY.    BEBBEBIS. 

Shrubs,  with  usually  prickly  leaves.  Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  6 
each.    Fruit  a  berry. 

A  rather  numerous  genus,  chiefly  Asiatic  and  American.  Many 
exotic  species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  either  with  simple  leaves, 
like  our  own,  or  belonging  to  a  section  with  pinnated  leaves,  sometimes 
considered  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Mahonia, 

1.  Common  Barberry.    Berberis  vulgans,  Linn.  (Fig.  32.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  49.) 

A  glabrous  pale-green  shrub,  attaining 
6  or  8  feet,  the  branches  arched  and 
hanging  at  the  ends,  armed  with  3-lobed 
thorns  at  the  base  of  the  tufts  of  leaves. 
Leaves  alternate  or  clustered,  ovate, 
rather  stiff*,  sharply  toothed.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  elegant  drooping  racemes,  with 
a  disagreeable  smell.  Berries  small,  red, 
oval  or  oblong,  containing  two  or  three 


In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods, 

over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 

temperate  Asia,  to  the  Himalaya.    In 

Europe  it  extends  northwards  into  Scan- 

dinavia,   but  has    been   so  frequently 

^'  planted,  that  the  real  limits  of  its  area 

cannot  be  ascertained.    Scattered  over  Britain,  but  probably  not  really 

indigenous.    JFl,  ttpring  or  early  summer. 


III.  THE  WATEBULY  FAHILT.  NYMPH^ACE^. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  a  prostrate  submerged  rootstock,  orbicu- 
lar or  peltate  floating  leaves,  and  large  solitary  flowers.  Sepals 
few.  Petals  numerous,  in  several  rows,  passing  gradually  into 
the  stamens,  which  are  also  very  numerous,  their  anthers  adoate. 
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Carpela  numerous,  but  either  imbedded  into  the  receptacle,  or 
combined  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  ovary  with  manj  cells, 
each  terminating  in  a  sessile  stigma.  Seeds  albuminous,  in  the 
British  genera,  with  a  very  small  embryo. 

WiUerlilieg,  although  not  numerous  in  species,  are  to  be  found  float- 
ing on  shallow,  still,  or  gently  running  waters,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  form  an  exceedingly  natural  group,  of  which  several  are 
in  cultiv'ation  in  our  hothouses,  including  the  gigantic  Victoria,  from 
tropical  America,  and  the  elegant  Nelumbo,  from  tropical  Asia. 

Sepals  greenish  outside,  about  the  size  of  the  outer  (white) 

petals 1.  NYUpnjBi. 

Sepals  yellow,  concealing  the  much  smaller  petals      ....    2.  Nuphab. 

I.  MTMPfiUEii.    NYMPH^A. 

Sepals  about  4,  like  the  outer  petals,  but  greenish  outside.  Carpels 
numerous,  imbedded  in  the  thick  receptacle  so  as  to  form  as  many  cells, 
radiating  from  a  common  centre,  whilst  the  petals  and  stamens  are  at- 
tached to  the  outside  of  the  receptacle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
cells.  Stigmas  as  many  as  the  cells,  radiating  on  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  each  one  extended  into  an  erect,  incurved,  linear  appendage, 
whilst  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  the  small  conical  summit 
of  the  receptacle.    Fruit  slightly  pulpy,  indehiscent. 

This  genus,  generally  spread  over  the  globe,  includes  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  of  the  Order,  with  white,  blue,  or  red  flowers. 

1.  White  Nymphsea.    Nympheea  alba,  Linn.  (Eig.  83.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 160.     White  Waterlily.) 

Leaves  deeply  cordate,  glabrous, 
usually  about  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Flowers  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  white,  scentless,  usiudly  3  to  4 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  lakes  or  still  waters,  and  slow  rivers, 
extending  all  over  Europe  and  northern 
and  central  Asia,  although  absent  from 
particular  localities.  Generally  distri- 
buted in  Britain.  Fl.  summer.  It  may 
be  occasionally  seen  with  smaller  flowers, 
and  several  varieties  have  been  distin- 
guished by  minute  but  uncertain  cha- 
racters, in  the  forms  of  the  anthers  and 
Btigmatic  appendages.  ^"S*  ^^ 
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II.  mjPHAR.    NUPHAR. 

Sepals  about  6  or  6,  concave,  yellow,  much  larger  than  the  outer  pe- 
tals. Carpels  numerous,  and  radiating  as  in  Waterlil^,  but  united  into 
an  ovary,  raised  on  the  top  of  the  receptacle,  and  not  imbedded  in  it. 
Stigmas  as  many  as  the  cells,  their  appendages  united  into  a  flat  disk 
upon  which  the  stigmas  themselves  radiate. 

The  genus,  besides  the  European  species,  comprises  but  one  North 
American  one. 

1.  Yellow  Nuphar.    Nuphar  lutea,  Sm.  (Fig.  34.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  159.     Yellow  Waierlily.) 

Leaves  very  nearly  as  in  the  white 
Waierlily,  Flowers  yellow,  raised  two 
\  or  three  inches  above  the  water,  much 
;  less  expanded  and  faintly  scented,  the 
concave  sepals  assuming  a  more  globular 
form.  Petals  and  stamens  very  numerous, 
but  scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  sepals.  Fruit  globular,  crowned  by 
the  stigmatic  disk,  indehiscent  or  burst- 
ing irregularly. 

Fully  as  common,  and  in  many  places 
more  so,  than  the  white  Waierlily ,  with 
the  same  geographical  range ;  certainly 
more  general  in  Britain.  Fl.  all  sum- 
mer. It  varies  much  in  size,  and  in  the 
number  of  the  stigmatic  rays.  A  very 
^*  ^*'  small  form,  with  a  more  indented  stig- 

matic disk,  found  in  the  lakes  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  species  under  the  names  of  N,  pumilu  and  N,  minima 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2292). 


IV.  THE  POPPY  FAMILY.    PAPAVERACE^. 

Herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  usually  much  divided, 
and  no  stipules.  Flowers  regular.  Sepals  2,  rarely  3,  falling 
off  as  the  flower  expands.  Petals  (in  the  European  genera  4) 
crumpled  in  the  bud.  Stamens  numerous,  distinct.  Ovary  really 
1-celled,  with  several  many-seeded  parietal  placentse;  but  these 
placentsB  often  project  so  far  into  the  cavity,  as  almost,  or  even 
qivte,  to  meet  in  the  centre,  dividing  the  ovary  into  as  many  im- 
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perfect  cells.     Fruifc  capsular,  opening  in  pores  or  valves.    Seeds 
albuminous,  with  a  small  embrjo. 

The  Poppy  family  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  north  temperate 
zone,  in  both  the  old  and  new  world,  a  single  species,  the  Mexican  Av' 
gemone,  or  Prickly  Poppy,  having  spread  as  a  weed  all  over  the  tropics. 
The  combination  of  2  sepals  and  4  petals  easily  distinguish  the  British 
genera  from  all  other  Polyandrous  plants. 

Ovary  and  firuit  globular  or  oblong. 

Stigmas  radiating  on  a  sessile  flat  disk 1 .  Poppt. 

Stigmas  supported  on  a  short  but  distinct  stylo  ....  2.  Mecokofsis. 
Orapy  and  fruit  linear. 

Seeds  crested.    Flowers  small,  yellow 8.  CELAVDnrs. 

Seeds  not  crested. 
Seaooast  plant,  withthickish  leaves  andlarge  yellow  flowers  5.  Gliuoium. 
Cornfield  weed,  with  rather  large  violet  flowers    ...    4.  Bcemebia. 

The  Califomian  E*ckschoUzi<M,  now  so  common  in  our  gardens,  be- 
long to  this  family.  Platystemon,  a  curious  annual  from  the  same 
country,  also  not  unfrequently  cultivated,  is  intermediate,  as  it  were, 
between  the  Poppy  and  the  Ranunculus  families. 

I.  POPFV.    PAPAVEB. 

Capsule  globular,  ovoid  or  slightly  oblong,  crowned  by  a  circular 
disk,  upon  which  the  stigmas  radiate  from  the  centre,  internally  divided 
nearly  to  the  centre,  into  as  many  incomplete  cells  as  there  are  stigmas, 
and  opening  in  as  many  pores,  inunediately  under  the  disk.  Flowers 
rather  large,  red,  white,  or  purplish  in  the  British  species,  or  pale  yel- 
low in  some  exotic  ones. 

A  small  genus,  extending  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and  in- 
troduced among  weeds  of  cultivation  into  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Plant  glabrous  and  glaucous.   Leaves  toothed  or  slightly 

lobed,  clasping  the  stem  at  their  base        1.  Opium  P. 

Plant  green,  usually  with  stiff  hairs.    Leaves  once  or  twice 
pinnately  divided. 
Capsule  glabrous. 

Capsule  globular 2.  Field  P. 

Capsule  oblong 8.  Longheaded  P, 

Capsule  more  or  less  hispid  with  stiff  hairs  or  bristles. 
O^ule  nearly   globular.     Bristles   numerous    and 

spreading 4.  Rough  P, 

Capsule  oblong  or  obovoid.    Bristles  few  and  erect    .    5.  Pale  P, 

The  yellow-flowered  P.  nudicaule,  from  the  mountains  of  northern 
and  central  Europe  and  Asia,  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
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1.  Opium  Poppy.    Fai>aver  somniferumy  Linn.  (Fig.  85.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2145.     Garden  Poppy.) 

An  erect  annual  of  a  glaucous  green, 
glabrous,  or  with  a  few  hairs  on  the  pe- 
duncle, scarcely  branched,  about  2  feet 
high  or  more  when  cultivated.  Leaves 
clasping  the  stem  by  their  cordate  base, 
oblong,  irregularly  toothed,  and  slightly 
sinuate  or  lobed.  Flowers  large,  usually 
of  a  bluish- white,  with  a  purple  base. 
Filaments  slightly  dilated  at  the  top. 
Capsule  large,  globular,  and  glabrous. 

A  native  of  southern  Europe  and  the 
Levant,  but  much  cultivated  in  European 
gardens,  and  occasionally  establishes 
itself  in  waste  places.  In  Britain  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  wild  plant 
in  several  parts  of  England,  especially 
near  the  sea,  and  in  the  fens  of  the 
eastern  counties.  Fl.  summer.  It  is 
^^'  ^*  the  species  which  supplies  Opium  and 

Poppy  heads,  and  in  our  gardens  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  the 

flowers,  which  are  often  very  double. 

2.  Field  Poppy.    Papaver  Bhodas,  Linn.  (Fig.  36.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  645.) 

An  erect,  branched,  annual,  1  to  2  feet 

high  or  rarely  more,  with  stiff  spreading 

hairs  or  bristles.    Lower  leaves  large, 

<j  stalked,  once  or  twice  pinnately  divided, 

I  the  lobes  lanceolate,  pointed  and  more  or 

less  cut.  Flowers  large,  of  a  rich  scarlet, 
with  a  dark  eye,  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  not  dilated.  Capsule  perfectly 
smooth,  globular,  or  slightly  top-shaped, 
with  10  or  more  stigmatic  rays. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  disappearing   in  the  north.      In 
■j^'    2(i  Britain  chiefly  a  comfleld  weed,  abun- 

dant in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in 
Scotland,  and  scarce  in  the  Highlands.  Fl.  all  summer.  Double- 
flowering  varieties  are  often  cultivated. 
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8.  Iiong-headed  Poppy.    Fapaver  dubium,  Linn.  (Fig.  87.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  614.) 

Very  near  the^ld  P.,  but  generally 
smaller  and  more  slender,  the  leaves 
more  cut,  with  narrower  lobes,  the  hairs 
less  spreading,  and  the  flowers  rather 
smaller.  It  is  also  more  essentially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  capsule,  which  is  ob- 
long, often  twice  as  long  as  broad,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  with  fewer  stigmatic 
rays. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places  in  Eu- 
rope and  western  Asia,  extending  fur- 
ther north  than  the^ld  P.,  but  not  so 
generally  common.  In  England  and 
Ireland  less  frequent,  but  in  Scotland 
said  to  be  more  so  than  the  field  P.  Fl.  Fig.  87. 

summer. 

4.  Bough  Poppy.    Fapaver  hybridum^  Linn.  (Fig.  38.) 
(Eug.  Bot.  t.  43.) 

Nearly  as  tall  as  the  Jield  P.,  but  ge- 
nerally less  branched,  the  leaves  smaller,  | 
with  stifler  and  shorter  segments,  the 
hairs  few  and  short.  Flowers  smaller, 
of  a  purplish  red,  usually  with  a  dark 
spot  in  the  centre.  Filaments  of  the 
stamens  dilated  from  the  middle  up- 
wards. Capsule  nearly  globular,  covered 
with  stiff  spreading  bristles  a  little 
turned  upwards  at  their  points.  i 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places  in  central 
and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
disappearing  in  northern  Germany.  In 
Britain  rather  rare,  chiefly  in  sandy  or  Fig.  88, 

chalky  fields  in  England  and  Ireland.    Fl.  summer, 

5.  Pale  Poppy.    Fapaver  Argemoney  Linn.  (Fig.  39.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  643.) 
The  weakest,  and  often  the  smallest  of  our  red  Poppies,  the  segments 
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of  the  leaves  few  and  narrow,  and  flowers 
rather  small,  of  a  pale  red,  often  with 
a  dark  spot.  Filaments  of  the  stems  di- 
lated as  in  the  rough  P.  Capsule  oblong, 
contracted  at  the  base,  bearing,  espe- 
cially towards  the  top,  a  few  stiff  hairs 
or  bristles,  more  erect  from  the  base 
than  in  the  rough  P. 

Stations  and  geographical  range  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  field  P.,  but 
much  less  common  in  Britain  and  cen- 
tral Europe.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  89. 


n.  BESOONOP8I8.    MECONOPSIS. 

Ovary  ovoid,  with  a  short  but  distinct  style,  and  a  slightly  dilated 
stigma  of  4  to  6  rays.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top  in  as  many  short 
valves,  the  placentas  inside  lining  the  cavity,  but  not  projecting  to  the 
centre. 

A  small  genus,  containing  besides  the  European  species,  a  few  others, 
from  central  Asia  and  north-western  America. 

1.  Welsh  Meoonopsis.  Meconopsis  cambrioa,  Yig.  (Fig.  40.) 
(Papaver,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  66.     Welsh  Poppy.) 

Stock  perennial,  forming,  when  old, 
large  tufts,  with  thick,  tapering  roots. 
Stems  erect,  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
on  long  stalks,  pale  green  and  slightly 
hairy,  pinnate,  the  segments,  distinct  or 
slightly  decurrent  along  the  leafstalk, 
^  ovate  or  lanceolate,  toothed  or  pinnately 
:  lobed.  Flowers  rather  large,  pale  yellow, 
on  long  peduncles.  Capsules  narrow 
ovate  or  oblong,  glabrous. 

In  rocky  woods  and  shady  places,  in 

the  hiUy  districts  of  western  Europe, 

from  Spain  to  Ireland,  Wales,  and  a  few 

-p-    ^  of  the  western  counties  of  England.   JF7. 

summer. 
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III.  OSItANDZMS.    CHELIDONIUM. 

Ovary  linear,  ending  in  a  short  style,  with  a  small,  slightly  2-lobed 
stigma.  Capsule  long  and  linear,  opening  from  the  base  upwards  in 
two  Yalves,  the  placentas  inconspicuous.  Seeds  with  a  small  crest-like 
appendage  next  the  hilum. 

A  genus  now  reduced  to  a  single  species. 

1.  Common  Celandine.  Chelidonium  majns,  Linn.  (Eig.  41.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1681.) 

Bootstock  perennial.  Stems  erect, 
slender,  branching,  1  to  2  feet  high,  full 
of  a  yellow  fetid  juice,  and  generally 
bearing  a  few  spreading  hairs.  Leaves 
thin,  glaucous  underneath,  once  or  twice 
pinnate,  the  segments  ovate,  coarsely 
toothed  or  lobed,  the  stalks  often  dilated  < 
into  a  kind  of  false  stipules.  Flowers 
small  and  yellow,  3  to  6  together,  in  a 
loose  umbel,  on  a  long  peduncle.  Pod 
nearly  cylindrical,  glabrous,  1|  to  2 
inches  long. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  through- 
out Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  In  Britain,  chiefly  near 
villages  and  old   ruins.      Frequent  in  jp-    ^^ 

England  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  less 
BO  in  Scotland.    Fl.  all  summer. 


lY.  RCSBESRZA.    BCEMEBIA. 

Ovary  linear,  with  a  sessile  stigma  of  8  or  4  short  rays.  Cap- 
sule long  and  linear,  opening  from  the  summit  downwards  in  3  or  4 
valves,  the  placentas  inconspicuous.  Seeds  without  any  crest-like  ap-* 
pendage. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  species,  from  the  east  Mediterranean  region, 
perhaps  all  mere  varieties  of  one. 

1.  Common  BxBmeris.    Boomeris  hybrida,  DC.  (Fig.  42.) 

(Chelidonium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  201.) 

An  annual  very  much  resembling  the  pale  Toppy  in  habit  and  fo- 
TOL.   I.  T) 
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liage,  and  in  its  pale  purplish  flowers, 
but  differing  widely  in  its  linear  capsule, 
li  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  bearing  a  few 
erect,  stiff  hairs,  and  not  divided  into 
cells  inside. 

A  Mediterranean  species,  appearing 
occasionally  as  a  cornfield  weed  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  said  to  be  established 
as  such  in  Cambridgeshire.  Fl,  toith  the 


Fig.  42. 


V.  aiiAVOZITM.    GLAUCIUM. 

Ovary  linear,  contracted  at  the  top  into  a  2-lobed  stigma.  Cap- 
sule linear,  opening  in  2  valves,  leaving  2  free  linear  placentas,  form- 
ing a  thin,  dry,  spongy  substance,  in  which  the  seeds  are  more  or 
less  imbedded. 

The  very  few  species  comprised  in  the  genus  besides  the  British  one, 
are  from  the  Mediterranean  region. 

1.  Yellow  Glauciiim.    Glaucium  luteum,  Scop.  (Fig.  43.) 
(CheUdonium  Olaucium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  8.    Homed  Poppy,  Sea  Poppy,) 

A  stout  amiual,  with  hard  spreading 
branches,  very  glaucous  in  all  its  parts. 
Leaves  thick,  the  radical  ones  stalked, 
pinnately  lobed  or  divided,  the  lobes 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  sinuate  or  lobed, 
rough  with  short  thick  hairs ;  the  upper 
ones  shorter,  broader,  less  divided,  and 
smoother.  Flowers  on  short  peduncles, 
large  and  yellow,  the  petals  very  fuga- 
cious. Pods  6  to  10  or  12  inches  long, 
crowned  by  the  spreading  lobes  of  the 
stigma. 

On    sandy    seashores,    common   all 

round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  .the 

western  coast  of  Europe  to  Scandinavia. 

'*fi»*  ^'  Frequent  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 

Ireland,  but  decreasing  much  in  Scotland.    JFl,  summer. 
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V.  THE  PUMITOfiT  PAMILT.    FUMARIACEiE. 

Delicate  glabrous  herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial  root- 
stock;  the  leaves  much  divided  into  distinct  segments,  and  no 
stipules.  Flowers  very  irregular.  Sepals  2,  small  and  scale-like 
Petals  4,  in  two  pairs,  the  two  outer  united  at  the  base  and  often 
one  or  both  spurred ;  the  two  inner  narrow,  their  crested  tips 
united  over  the  stigma.  Stamens  6,  hjpogjnous,  united  into  2 
sets  of  3  each,  the  middle  anther  of  each  set  having  2  cells,*  the 
lateral  ones  1  cell  each.  Ovary  of  a  single  cell,  with  2  placentas 
and  several  ovules,  at  least  in  a  very  young  stage.  Fruit  a  1- 
seeded  nut,  or  a  pod  with  several  seeds.  Embryo  small,  at  the 
base  of  the  albumen* 

A  small  family,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics,  but  reappearing  in 
southern  Africa.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  tribe  of  the  Poppy  family, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  twos  and  in  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  but  differs  in  the  irregidar  flowers  and  definite 
stamens. 

Fruit  a  small  ronndlBh  nut  with  one  seed     • 1.  Fumitoby. 

Fruit  an  elongated  pod  with  sereral  seeds 2.  Cobydal. 

Some  species  of  Dicentra  or  Dielytra,  a  North  American  and  east 
Asiatic  genus,  are  cidtivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

I.  FUMITORY.    FCJMABIA. 

One  of  the  outer  petals  lias  a  pouch  or  spur  at  its  base.  Fruit  a 
smaU  roundish  green  nut  with  a  single  seed,  although  the  very  young 
ovary  is  said  to  have  three  or  four  ovules,  of  which  one  only  remains  at 
the  time  of  flowering. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  all  apparently  indigenous  to  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  although  the  common  one  is  now  so  widely  spread 
over  the  globe. 

1.  Common  Fomitory.  Fumaria  officinalis^  Linn.  (Fig.  44.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  689.) 

A  delicate  annual,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
usually  forming,  when  it  commences  flowering,  a  dense  tuft  of  a  few  inches 
in  height,  but  the  stem  will  often  grow  out  to  the  length  of  from  1  to  2 
or  3  feet ;  it  is  then  generally  weak  or  trailing,  and  sometimes  slightly 
climbing,  supported  by  the  twisted  petioles.    Leaves  much  divided 
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Fig.  44. 


into  numerous  segments,  generally  3- 
lobed,  the  lobes  yarying  in  shape  from 
narrow-linear  to  broadly  lanceolate  or 
oblong.  Flowers  in  racemes  of  1  to  2 
inches,  either  terminal  or  opposite  the 
leares,  dense  at  first,  but  often  lengthen- 
ing much  as  the  flowering  advances. 
Pedkels  short,  in  the  axil  of  a  very  smaU, 
scale-like,  white  or  coloured  bract.  Se- 
pals small,  white,  or  coloured  like  the 
bracts,  and  often  toothed.  Petals  oblong- 
linear,  closed  so  as  to  form  a  tubular 
corolla,  with  dark -coloured  tips,  the  spur 
at  the  base  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
being  attached  laterally  to  the  pedicel. 
Kut  usually  about  a  line  in  diameter,  not  quite  globular,  being  some- 
what compressed  laterally. 

Common  in  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  Europe  and  central  Asia, 
disappearing  at  high  northern  latitudes,  but  carried  out  as  a  weed  of 
cultivation  to  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  England  and 
southern  Scotland,  but  decreases  much  in  the  north.  Fl.  all  summer 
and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  the  form  of  the  leaf-segments,  in  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  flower,  white  or  red,  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
gepals,  and  in  the  precise  shap^  of  the  nuts ;  and  several  distinct  species 
are  generally  admitted,  but  they  run  so  much  one  into  another,  that 
there  is  every  probability  of  their  being  mere  varieties.  The  most  pro- 
minent British  forms  are — 

a.  Rampant  Fumitory  (F,  eapreolata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  943).  A  large 
luxuriant  form,  attaining  a  length  of  2  or  more,  feet ;  leaflets  broad ; 
flowers  4  or  5  lines  long,  white  or  pale  red,  the  sepals  rather  large,  the 
nut  nearly  orbicular.  About  hedges  and  walls,  much  more  commou 
and  more  marked  in  southern  Europe  than  in  Britain. 

b.  Common  Fumitory,  Leaf-segments  neither  very  broad  nor  very 
narrow ;  flowers  red,  about  3  lines  long ;  nuts  very  blunt,  or  even  de- 
pressed at  the  top,  rather  broader  than  long.  Connected  both  with 
the  preceding  and  the  following  by  numerous  intermediates,  some 
of  which  are  considered  as  species  under  the  names  of  JP.  media,  F.  agra' 
ria,  etc. 

c.  Close-flowered  Fumitory  (F,  densiflora  or  F,  micrantha,  Eng.  Bot, 
Suppl.  t.  2876).  Leaf-segments  usually  small ;  flowers  smaller  and  in 
closer  racemes  than  in  the  common  variety,  the  sepals  remarkably 
large  in  proportion  to  the  corolla.  Not  uncommon  in  southern  Europe, 
and  scattered  here  and  there  over  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  area 
of  the  species. 

d.  Small  Fumitory  (F.  parviflora,  Vaillantii,  etc.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  690, 
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and  Suppl.  I.  2877).  Leaf-segments  narrow ;  flowers  scarcely  2  lines, 
white,  or  rarely  red,  sepals  very  small,  sometimes  quite  minute.  Very 
common  in  hot  countries ;  rare,  but  occasionally  met  with  in  Britain. 


n.  OORVDAI..    COEYDALIS. 

One  of  the  outer  petals  has  a  pouch  or  spur  at  the  base  as  in 
Fumitory,  but  the  fruit  is  a  narrow  pod,  opening  in  two  valves  and 
containing  several  seeds,  bearing  near  their  hilum  a  little  crest-like  ap- 
pendage. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous,  spread  over  Europe,  Eussian  and 
central  Asia,  and  northern  America.  The  two  British  ones  belong  to 
the  section  Capnoides,  in  which  the  stems  are  branched  and  leafy,  with- 
out tubers  to  the  root.  The  bulbous  C,  (C.  solida,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1471), 
from  continental  Europe,  often  met  with  in  our  flower-gardens,  has 
occasionally  remained  from  cultivation  in  groves  and  shady  places  in 
some  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  small  plant,  with  a  tuberous  rootstock, 
simple  stems,  and  rather  large  purplish  flowers,  belonging  to  the  section 
JBuibocajtnos, 

Stems  short,  erect,  much  branched.    Flowers  yellow    ...    1.  Yellow  C, 
Stem  long,  slender,  climbing.    Flowers  whitish 2.  Climbing  C* 

1.  Yellow  Corydal.  Corydalis  lutea,  DC.  (Fig.  45.) 
(Fumaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  688.) 

An  erect  or  spreading  plant  6  or  8 
inches  high,  either  annual  or  forming  a 
tufted  stock  of  several  years'  duration. 

Leaves  delicate  and  pale  green,  much  di-  > 

vided,  the  segments  ovate  or  wedge- 
shaped,  and  cut  into  two  or  three  lobes. 
Flowers  in  short  racemes,  pale  yellow, 
about  6  lines  long,  with  a  short  broad 
spur.    Pod  3  or  4  lines  long. 

In  stony  places,  in  southern  Europe, 
but  having  been  long  cultivated  in  flower  pjg  45^ 

gardens,  it  has  become  naturalized  on 

old  walls  and  rubbish  much  further  to  the  north,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  England.    Fl.  summer. 

2.  Climbiiig  Corydal.    Corydalifl  olavioiilata,  DC.  (Fig.  46.) 
{Fumaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  103.) 
An  annual  with  slender  intricate  stems,  1  to  2  feet  long,  climbing  by 
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means  of  the  leaf-stalks,  whicli  nsaallj 
terminate  in  delicate  tendrils.  Leaf- 
segments  small,  ovate  or  oblong,  and 
often  toothed  or  cut.  Bacemes  or  spikes 
short  and  compact  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peduncles. 

Flowers  small,  white,  with  a  slight  yel- 
low tinge,  and  a  very  short  spur.  Pod  2 
or  3  lines  long. 

In  hilly  districts  and  stony  situations, 

in  western  Europe,  penetrating  eastward 

^^*     '  into  northern  Germany,  and  here  and 

there  along  the  Mediterranean.     Widely  distributed  over  Britain,  but 

not  common,  except  in  some  parts  of  western  and  northern  England, 

Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  summer. 


VI.  THE  CfiUCIPEfi  FAHILT.    CRUCIFER^. 

Herbs,  or  rarely  undershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  no 
Bti pules ;  the  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  which  are  generally 
very  short  or  reduced  to  a  corymb  when  the  flowering  com- 
menoes,  but  lengthen  out  as  it  advances.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4, 
equal,  or  two  (on  the  outer  side)  larger.  Stamens  6,  of  which  two 
are  generally  shorter  or  very  rarely  deficient.  Ovary  solitary, 
2-celled.  Style  single,  often  very  short  or  almost  none,  with  a 
capitate  or  2-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  a  pod,  divided  into  2  cells  by  a 
thin  partition,  from  which  the  valves  generally  separate  at  ma- 
turity ;  or,  in  a  few  genera,  the  pod  is  one-celled  or  indehiscent, 
or  separates  transversely  into  several  joints.  Seeds  without  al- 
bumen, attached,  in  each  ceU,  alternately,  to  the  right  and  left 
edges  of  the  partition. 

An  extensive  and  very  natural  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe, 
but  chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  scarce  within  the  tropics,  and 
in  some  districts  entirely  unknown.  The  number  of  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  readily  distinguish  Crucifers  from  all  other  British  plants,  but 
the  discrimination  of  the  numerous  genera  into  which  they  are  distri- 
buted is  a  much  more  difficult  task.  The  characters  are  necessarily 
derived  chiefly  from  the  pod  and  the  seed,  and  are  often  very  minute. 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  name  a  Crucifcr,  to  have 
the  specimen  in  fruit,  and  to  examine  the  seed  it  must  be  ripe ;  it 
should  then  be  soaked  and  the  outer  coating  carefully  taken  ofi^,  in 
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order  to  lay  bare  the  embryo,  and  observe  the  position  of  the  radicle  on 
the  cotyledons,  which  is  now  considered  as  the  most  essential  among 
the  generic  characters. 

A  few  terms  specially  made  use  of  in  describing  plants  of  this  family 
may  require  some  explanation.  The  calyx  is  said  to  be  bisaccaie  when 
two  of  the  sepals,  a  little  outside  the  two  others,  are  broader  at  the 
base,  forming  little  protuberances  or  pouches.  The  pod  is  termed  a 
siliqua  or  siliquose  when  linear,  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
broad ;  a  silicule  or  siliculose  when  short  and  broad — not  twice  as  long 
as  broad ;  and  a  lomentum  or  lomentpse  when  it  does  not  open  in  valves. 
The  nerves  on  the  pod,  often  used  as  a  generic  character,  can  be  best 
seen  on  dried  specimens  ;  they  are  even  sometimes  quite  imperceptible 
on  the  fresh  pod.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  in  one  row  when,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  pod  or  the  length  of  the  seed-stalk,  they  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  cell,  the  two  rows  being  as  it  were  blended  into  one  ;  or 
in  two  rows,  when  the  two  rows  are  distinct  without  overlapping  each 
other.  In  the  embryo,  the  radicle  is  said  to  be  accwmhent  when  it  is 
bent  down  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  incumbent  when  bent  over 
the  back  of  one  of  them  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  cotyledons  are  either 
flat  or  conduplicate,  that  is,  folded  longitudinally  over  the  radicle. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  nice 
distinctions,  the  genera  of  Crueifers,  as  at  present  defined,  are  often 
as  artificial  as  they  are  difficult.  But  as  the  remodelling  them  is  not  a 
work  to  be  undertaken  in  a  local  Flora,  I  have  selected,  from  those 
adopted  in  the  best  niodem  Floras,  such  as  have  appeared  to  me  the 
most  natural.  The  following  Table  is  founded,  as  much  as  possible,  on 
less  minute  characters,  but  even  in  the  few  British  species  it  is  feared 
that  the  examination  of  the  seed  cannot  always  be  wholly  dispensed 
with. 


rPod  with  a  longitudinal  partition,  generally  opening  in  two  valves  .     .    Z 
1  i  Pod  not  dehiscent,  with  one  seed,  or  with  several  seeds  placed  end  to 

L    end  and  separated  by  transverse  partitions  (Lohektose)   ....  SO 
o  r  Pod  at  least  3  or  4  times  as  long  as  broad  (Siliquobb) 3 

I  Pod  not  3  times  as  long  as  broad  (Siliculose) 15 

«                   J  Flowers  white,  purple^  or  red  (never  yellow)     ....    4 
I  Flowers  yellow 11 

r  Petak  large,  on  long  claws,  purple  or  rarely  white.    Stigmas  2,  very 
4  •<      short,  erect  and  parallel 5 

I  Petals  small,  or  the  claws  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.    Stigma  entire    6 

{Leaves  hoary  and  soft.    Stig^nas  thickened  at  ihe  base.     (Cotyledons 
accumbent) 1.  Stock. 
Leaves  green,  with  coarse  hairs.    Stigmas  not  thickened.    (Cotyledons 
incumbent) * 8.  Hespebis. 

^  r  Leaves  all  undivided 7 

I  Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  pinnate 8 
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^r  Leaves  all  stalked,  large  and  broad 10.  Aixiabia. 

I  Upper  leaves  Bessile  or^uncled 5.  Bocecbess. 

rSeeds  in  two  distinct  rows  in  each  celL    Pod  rather  short  and  curved. 

4.   WATBBCKS88. 

Seeds  blended  into  one  row  in  each  cell.     Pod  straight,  long,  or 

^    slender 9 

g  r  Stem-leaves  undivided,  narrow  at  the  base 5.  Bocecbess. 

L  Leaves  all  pinnate  or  divided 10 

rPod  linear.    Leaves  without  bulbs 6.  Bittebcbbss. 

10  <  Pod  lanceolate-linear.    Leaves  usually  with  bulbs  in  their  axils. 

L  7.  TOOTHCBESS. 

{All  the  leaves  entire,  or  toothed  only.    Plant  pale  or  hoary  with 
minute  appressed  hairs 12 
Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  pinnate  or  lobed  at  the  base.    Plant 
glabrous,  or  hairy  with  rough  or  spreading  hairs 13 

Pod  flattened.    Cotyledons  accumbent 2.  Wallflowsb. 

Pod  nearly  quadrangular.    Cotyledons  incumbent   .     .     11.  Ebtsimuk. 
Cotyledons  accumbent.    Pods  ending  in  a  style  seldom  above  a  line 

long.    Plant  glabrous,  with  lyrate  or  pinnate  leaves 14 

Cotyledons  incumbent.    Yalves  of  the  pod  opening  to  close  under  the 
stigma.    Plant  hairy  or  glabrous,  the  leaves  deeply  pinnate. 

9.  SiBTVBBnnc. 
Cotyledons  conduplicate.    Pod  ending  in  a  beak  or  conical  style,  1  to 
6  lines  long.    Leaves  irregularly  pinnate,  or  lyrate,  or  the  upper  ones 

undivided 12.  Bbabsica. 

Pods  not  6  lines  long,  on  slender  spreading  pedicels    .    4.  Watbbcbess. 
L  Pods  an  inch  or  more,  on  stiff  short  pedicels  ....   3.  Wintercbbss. 

fPod  globular  or  oblong,  or  compressed.     The  valves 
flat  or  convex,  parallel  to  the  broad  partition    ...  16 
Pod  compressed  or  flattened  laterally,  at  right  angles  to 
the  narrow  partition.    The  valves  boat-shaped      .     .  23 

-  «  f  Pod  nearly  globular  or  cylindrical 17 

\  Pod  evidently  compressed  or  flattened 21 

^,j  J  Minute  aquatic  plant  with  subulate  leaves 17.  Awlwobt. 

I  Terrestrial  plant  with  flattened  leaves 18 

jg  r  Flowers  white.     Cotyledons  accumbent 19 

I  Flowers  yeUow 20 

rPlant  glabrous.    Pod  globuliur  or  shortly  ovoid  •    .    1  13.  Cochleabia. 

19  K  Plant  hoary  or  rough  with  short  hairs.  Pod  somewhat  flattened  or  oblong. 

L  14.  AXTSSUX. 

'Leaves  pinnately  lobed,  or,  if  entire,  narrowed  at  the  base.     (Coty- 
ledons acciunbent.) «...  4.  Watbbcbess. 

20  •{  Leaves  linear,  in  dense  radical  tufts.    Flower-stems  leafless.    16.  Dbaba. 
Leaves  entire  or  toothed,  the  upper  ones  aurioled  and  clasping  the 

item.     (Cotyledons  incumbent.) ,     .     16.  Cakeliva. 

g-  r  Petals  deeply  divided.     (Dwarf  annual.) 16.  Dbaba. 

\  Petals  entire  or  notched 22 
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14.  Altbsitm. 

.  Pod  oonfiidarablj  longer  than  broad        .     .     .  .     .     .15.  T)baba. 


23  f  Two  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod 24 

I  One  seed  only  in  each  cell 28 

2A  /  Leaves  entire 25 

I  Leaves  more  or  less  pinnate 26 

{Pod  winged  all  round.  (Cotyledons  accumbent.)       .     .  18.  Penkycrbss. 
Pod  obeordate  or  wedge-shaped,  not  winged.     (Cotyledons  incumbent.) 
22.  Capbbl. 

3  r  Two  seeds  in  each  cell 27 

I  Many  seeds  in  each  cell.  (Cotyledons  incumbent.)  ...  22.  Capssl. 
r  Pod  slightly  winged,  orbicular.  (Cotyledons  accumbent.)  19.  Teksdalia. 
.  Pod  not  winged,  oval.  (Cotyledons  oblique.)    .     .    .     .21.  HmrcHnrBiA. 

(^Pod  opening  in  two  valTee.    Upper  leaves  undivided 29 

28'^  Pod  indehiscent,  or  separating  laterally  into  two  nuts.     Trailing  plant, 

L    with  all  the  leaves  pinnate     . 24.  Senbbisba. 

og  f  Two  adjoining  outer  petals  much  larger  than  others      .    80.  Candytuft. 
I  Petab  all  equal       23.  Cbbss. 


"{'. 


so    Iwnnool'''^'™™* " 


.  Pod  globular,  cylindrical,  or  conical 82 

g^  f  Pod  oblong,  pendulous.    Tall  plant,  with  yellow  flowers  .     .   25.  Woad. 
I  Pod  small,  broad.  Trailing  plants,  with  small  white  flowers  24.  Senbbibba. 
'Pod  globular,  one-seeded,  raised  on  a  short,  thick  stalk  within  the  calyx. 

27.  Cbambb. 
32 «  Pod  of  two  joints,  the  upper  mitre-shaped  and  one-seeded,  the  lower 

spike-shaped,  with  an  imperfect  ovule 26.  Caktlb. 

^Pod  of  several  seeds,  separated  by  transverse  partitions   .     .  28.  Badibh. 

These  genera  are  distributed  into  the  following  Tribes : — 

1.  Ababidbjb.  Pod  siliquose.  Cotyledons  accumbent.    Genera  : — 1.  Stock  ; 

2.  WaLLFLOWBB  ;    3.   WiNTEBCBBSS  ;    4.  WaTBBCBBSS  ;    5.  BOOKOBBSS  ;   6. 

Bittbbcbbss;  7.  Toothcbbbs. 

2.  Sisykbbibjb.      Pod  siliquose.      Cotyledons  incumbent.      Genera:— -S, 

HbSPBBIS;  9.  SlSTMBBIXnC;   10.  AlLIABIA  ;   11.  ERTSIMinC. 

8.  Bbasstoeje.  Pod  siliquose.  Cotyledons  conduplicate.  Genms :— 12. 
Bbassica. 

4.  Altssivbje.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  broadest  diameter. 
Cotyledons  accumbait.  Genera: — 13.  Coohlbabia;  14.  Alysbttm;  15. 
Dkaba. 

5.  Cakelivb^  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  broadest  diameter. 
Cotyledons  incumbent.     Genera : — 16.  Camblika  ;  17.  Awlwobt. 

6.  Thlaspidbje.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  narrowest  diameter. 
Cotyledons  accumbent.  Genera  :^1S,  Pbkityobbsss  19.  Tbbsdalia;  20. 
Cahdytupt. 

7.  LBPiDUr&B.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  narrowest  diameter. 
Cotyledons  incumbent,  or  nearly  so.  Genera : — 21.  HiTTOHnrsiA  ;  22.  Cap- 
0BL;  28.  Cbbss  ;  24.  Sbkbbibba. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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8.  LoMBNTOS^.  Pod  lomentose.  Genera : — 25.  Woad  j  26.  Cakile  ;  27. 
Cbambb  ;   28.  Radish. 

Several  European  and  Asiatic  Cmcifers  belonging  to  other  genera 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  among  them  the  most  common  are  the 
Konesty  (jMnarid)  and  an  Eastern  species  of  Aubrietia,  both  belonging 
to  the  AlyssinecB. 

I.  STOCBL    MATTHIOLA. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  more  or  less  hoary,  the  leaves  entire  or  sinuate, 
the  flowers  rather  large,  usually  purple,  never  yellow.  Calyx  erect, 
distinctly  bisaccate.  Petals  spreading,  on  long  erect  claws.  Pod  long 
and  narrow,  compressed  or  nearly  cylindrical.  Stigmas  sessile,  short, 
but  erect,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  having  sometimes  a  horizontal 
horn  at  the  base  of  each.  Seeds  more  or  less  flattened,  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  wing,  forming  one  row.    Eadicle  accumbent. 

Mostly  seacoast  plants  from  the  shores  of  western  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean.  They  formerly  formed  one  genus  with  the  Wall- 
flowers,  from  which  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  erect  stigmas, 
and  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Stem  erect,  much  branched.    Leaves  entire 1.  Common  S. 

Stem  spreading.     Lower  leaves  sinuate,  or  coarsely  toothed    .     2.  Sea  S. 

1.  Common  Stock.    Matthiola  incana^  Br.  (Fig.  47.) 

{Cheiranthus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1935.     Stock,     Gilliflotcer.) 

An  erect  herb,  usually  perennial,  and 
almost  woody  at  the  base,  but  not  of 
long  duration,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  hard, 
slightly  spreading  branches.  Leaves 
oblong-linear,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  soft 
and  hoary  on  both  sides  with  short 
crisped  hairs.  Flowers  purple  or  reddish, 
rather  large,  the  petals  obovate.  Pod  4 
or  5  inches  long,  crowned  by  short 
stigmas,  which  are  rather  thickened  at 
the  base. 

On  cliffs  and  stony  places  on  the  sea- 
coast,  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up 
pj    ^y  '        western  Europe,  at  least  to  Bayonne. 

In  Britain  fully  established  as  a  wild 
plant  on  cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  perhaps  some  other  parts  of 
the  south  coast,  although  probably  originaJly  escaped  from  cultivation. 
jPV.  summer. 
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2.  Sea  Stock.    Matthiola  sinuata,  Br.  (Fig.  48.) 
{Cheiranthus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  462.) 

Like  the  last,  a  perennial  of  short  du- 
ration, and  covered  all  over  with  a 
short  hoary  down,  which  is  however 
much  softer  and  more  dense.  Branches 
very  spreading.  Lower  leaves  deeply 
sinuate.  Flowers  nearly  as  in  the  com- 
mon S.f  but  the  pods  more  compressed, 
usually  more  or  less  covered  with  glan- 
dular protuberances,  and  the  stigmas 
very  short,  scarcely  thickened  at  the 
base. 

On  sandy  seashores,  common  all 
round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the 
west  coast  of  Europe  to  Ireland,  and 
many  points  of  the  south  and  west  coasts 
of  England  and  Wales.    JP7.  summer. 


Fig.  48. 


n.  WAZ.I.FI.OWBB.    CHEIEANTHUS. 

Habit  and  character  of  the  Stock,  except  that  the  flowers  are  orange 
or  yellow,  the  pod  more  distinctly  flattened,  the  very  short  stigmas 
spreading  horizontally,  not  erect,  and  usually  borne  on  a  distinct  style, 
and  the  seeds  not  winged. 

The  genus  is  reduced  by  some  to  a  single  species,  by  others  made  to 
include  also  a  very  few  species  from  southern  Europe  and  the  Canary 
Islands. 

1.  Common  Wallflower.  CHieiranthus  CHieiri,  Linn.  (Fig.  49.) 

(C.fruiiculo*us,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1934.     Wallflower.     Oilliflower,) 

A  perennial  of  longer  duration  and  more  woody  than  the  common 
Stock,  more  branched  and  less  hoary,  the  hairs  forked  at  the  base,  and 
closely  pressed  on  the  surface,  or  often  quite  green  and  nearly  glabrous. 
Leaves  narrow,  pointed,  quite  entire.  Flowers  rather  large,  generally 
of  a  rich  orange  yellow,  and  sweet-scented,  but  varying  from  pale  yel- 
low to  a  deep  red.  Pods  2  to  3  inches  long,  the  valves  marked  by  a 
slightly  prominent  midrib. 
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A  native  of  rocky  situations,  in  soutli- 
ern  Europe,  but  spreads  rapidly  from 
cultivation,  and  is  now  abundant,  ap- 
parently wild,  on  walls,  old  buildings, 
and  rocky  places  near  habitations,  in 
many  parts  of  central  and  even  northern 
Europe.  In  Britain  very  frequent  under 
similar  circumstances.    Fl,  spring. 


Fig.  49. 


in.  WIMTISBOBBM.    BABBAREA. 

Herbs,  only  differing  from  the  yellow-flowered  Watererettes  by  their 
longer  pod,  the  midrib  more  conspicuous,  and  the  seeds  apparently  ar- 
ranged in  a  single  row,  and  from  Erysimum  and  Sisymbrium  in  the 
radicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  not  incumbent  on  the 
back  of  one  of  them. 

A  small  genus,  generally  spread  over  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  Common  Wintercress.    Barbarea  vulgariSy  Br.  (Fig.  50.) 

{Erysimum  Barbarea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  443.  Wintercress.  Yellow  Socket.) 

A  perennial  of  short  duration,  stiff  and 
erect,  green  and  glabrous,  sparingly 
branched,  I  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves 
mostly  pinnate,  with  the  terminal  lobe 
large,  broad,  and  very  obtuse,  whilst  the 
lower  ones  are  few,  small  and  narrow ; 
very  rarely  all  the  lobes  are  narrow,  or 
some  of  the  leaves  oblong  and  undivided, 
but  deeply  toothed  at  the  base.  Flowers 
rather  small,  bright  yeUow.  Pods  usually 
very  numerous,  erect  or  slightly  spread- 
ing, and  crowded  in  a  long  dense  raceme, 
each  one  from  }  to  2,  or  even  3  inches 
long,  terminated  by  an  erect,  usually 
pointed  style,  varying  from  i  a  line  to  2 
lines  in  length. 

Hedges,  or  pastures  and  waste  places, 

common  all  over  Europe,  in  Bussian  Asia 

Fig.  60.  and  northern  America.      Frequent   in 

Britain.    Fl.  spring  and  summer.    It  varies  much  in  the  relative  sixe 

of  the  lobes  of  the  leaves,  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  in  the  length  and 

thickness  of  the  pod,  in  the  length  of  the  style,  etc.  A  form  with  a  very 
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short  and  thick  style,  is  oflen  considered  as  a  species,  under  the  name 
of  B.  preecox  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1129),  but  it  passes  by  every  gradation  into 
those  which  have  a  pointed  style  of  2  lines,  and  which  have  again  been 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  B.  striata. 


TV,  'WATSBCB&88.    NASTtTBTIUM. 

Glabrous  perennials  or  annuals,  with  the  leaves  often  pinnate,  or 
pinnately  lobed,  and  small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  rather  loose. 
Stigma  capitate,  nearly  sessile.  Pod  linear  or  oblong,  and  usually 
curved,  or  in  some  species  short  like  a  silicide,  the  valves  very  convex, 
with  the  midrib  scarcely  visible.  Seeds  more  or  less  distinctly  arranged 
in  two  rows  in  each  cell,  and  not  winged.  Eadicle  accumbent  on  the 
edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  small  genus,  but  widely  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  family.  It 
differs  from  SUynibrium  only  in  the  position  of  the  radicle  in  the  embryo ; 
and  the  white-flowered  species  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  Bitter- 
cress  by  the  seeds  forming  two  distinct  rows  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 

Pod  usually  half  an  inch  long  or  more. 

Flowers  white .1.  Common  W. 

Flowers  yellow 2.  Creeping  W. 

Pod  usually  i  inch  long  or  less.    Flowers  yellow. 

Pod  oblong,  curbed.   Petals  scaroely  longer  than  the  calyx    3.  Mctrsh  W, 

Pod  ovoid,  straight.    Petals  longer  than  the  calyx    ...    4.  Cheat  W. 

1.  Common  Watercress.  Nastortiiim  offioinale,  Br.  (Fig.  51.) 
(Sisymbrium  Nasturtium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  855.) 

Stem  much  branched,  sometimes  very 
short  and  creeping,  or  floating  in  shal- 
low water;  sometimes  scrambling  on 
banks  or  bushes  to  the  length  of  2  feet 
or  more.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  distinct 
segments,  the  terminal  one  usually  long- 
er, ovate  or  orbicular.  Flowers  small  and 
white,  in  short  racemes.  Pods  about  6 
or  8  lines  long  or  rather  more,  on  spread- 
ing pedicels,  but  slightly  curved  upwards, 
the  double  rows  of  the  seeds  very  distinct. 

Along  brooks  and  rivulets,  throughout 
Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  naturalized  in  North 
America  and  someother countries.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain   except  in  some  of  the 

Scotch  Highlands.    Fl.  the  whole  sum-  ^  ^^^ 

mer.  Fig.  51. 
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2.  Creeping  Watercress.    Nastortiiim  sylvestre,  Br. 

(Fig.  52.) 

{SUymhrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2324.) 

Stem  creeping  at  the  base,  the  flower- 
ing branches  erect  or  ascending,  a  foot 
high  or  more.  Leaves  all  or  most  of  them 
deeply  pinnatifid  or  almost  pinnate,  the 
lower  lobes  distinct  and  narrow,  the  ter- 
minal one  often  larger  and  broader. 
Flowers  yellow  and  small,  although  the 
petals  are  considerably  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Pod  nearly  that  of  the  common 
W.,  but  rather  more  slender,  and  the  two 
rows  of  seeds  rather  less  distinct. 

On  river-banks  and  in  wet  places,  dis- 
tributed over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
but  apparently  not  so  far  north  as  tlie 
common  W.  Sparingly  scattered  over 
England  and  Ireland,  and  still  more  rare 
in  Scotland.     J^Z.  summer. 

Fig.  52. 

8.  Marsh  Watercress.    Nasturtiiim  paliistre,  DC.  (Fig.  53.) 

(Sisymbrium  terrestre^  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1747.     Nasturtium  terresire, 
Brit.  Fl.     Yellow  Cress.) 

Much  resembles  the  creeping  W.,  but 
usually  weaker  and  not  so  tall,  the  lobes 
of  the  leaves  rather  broader  and  more 
toothed,  the  petals  seldom  exceed  the 
calyx,  and  the  pod  is  seldom  above  3 
lines  long,  slightly  curved,  the  seeds 
much  crowded,  in  two  distinct  rows  in 
each  cell. 

In  muddy  and  watery  places,  through- 
out Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
in  North  America,  and  in  Australia. 
Pretty  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  decreasing  considerably  in  Scotland. 
JP7.  summer  and  winter. 

Fig.  53. 
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4.  Great  Watercress.  Nasturtiiim  amphibium,  Br.  (Fig.  54.) 
{Sisymbrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1840.    Armoracia,  Brit.  Fl.    Yellow  Cress.) 

A  taller  and  more  erect  plant  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding,  attaining  2 
or  3  feet.  Leaves  less  divided,  some- 
times narrow  lanceolate,  3  to  4  inches 
long,  and  only  slightly  toothed,  more 
frequently  deeply  toothed  or  pinnately 
lobed,  sometimes  divided  to  the  midrib 
into  narrow  segments.  Flowers  yellow, 
larger  than  in  the  two  last,  the  petals 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Pod  straight, 
elliptical,  about  2  lines  long,  or  some- 
times shorter  and  almost  globular,  the 
style  much  longer  than  in  the  other 
species. 

In  moist  meadows  and  watery  places, 
throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia. 
Generally    distributed    over    England,  Fig.  54. 

Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  very  common.  Fl.  summer. 
The  shortness  of  the  pod  in  this  and  some  varieties  of  the  marsh  W. 
has  induced  some  botanists  to  remove  them  to  SilieuloscB,  and  associate 
them  with  the  Horseradish  in  the  genus  Armor  acta  or  JRoripa,  a  junc- 
tion which  appears  purely  artificial. 


y.  BOCKCBE88.    ABABIS. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  usually  erect  and  hairy,  at  least  at  their  base, 
with  a  spreading  tuflb  of  radical  leaves,  which  are  occasionally  lobed, 
the  stem-leaves  undivided,  sessile  or  stem-clasping  ;  the  flowers  white, 
or,  in  a  few  exotic  species,  purple.  Pods  long  and  linear,  the  stigma 
nearly  sessile,  the  valves  flat  or  slightly  convex,  often  marked  with  a 
distinct  midrib  or  several  longitudinal  veins.  Seeds  more  or  less  flat- 
tened, often  winged.  Badicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons 
or  rarely  obliquely  incumbent. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  with  a  few  extratropical  species  in  the  southern  one. 

Stem-leaves  undivided,  rounded,  or  aurided  at  the  base. 
TaU  plants  with  pods  3  inches  or  more  long. 
Bipe  pods  erect  or  spreading.     Plant  glabrous. 
Auricles  of  the  leaves  pointed.     Pods  nimierous, 

erect,  cronvded,  the  valves  flat 1.  Glabrous  R. 
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Auricles    of   the  leaves  rounded.    Pods    loosely 

spreading,  valves  with  a  prominent  midrib     .   Eatiem  Etynmum, 
Bipe  pods  turned  downwards.     Plant  usually  hairy  .    2.  Tower  £. 
PlafU  seldom  above  afoot.    Pod  eeldom  2  inchee  long. 

Upper  leaves  claspiug  the  stem 3.  Mairy  R, 

Upper  leaves  sessile,  but  not  clasping  the  stem. 

Nearly  simple  perennial,  with  erect  pods      ...    4.  Fringed  R, 
Slender  branching  annual,  with  spreading  pods     .     6.  Thale  R. 
Stem-leaves  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  lower  often  pinnately  lobed. 
Stems  neariy  simple.     Radical  leaves  hispid,  in  a  close 

tuft 6.  BriHol  R, 

Stems  branching  at  the  base,  in  a  loose  tuft    ....    7.  Northern  R. 

Arahis  alhida  or  grandiflora,  a  south  Russian  species  or  variety  of 
the  A,  alpina,  is  common  in  our  gardens  among  the  early-flowering 
perennials,  The  eastern  Erysimum,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
glabrous  Rockcress,  is  mentioned  below  under  Erysimum,  of  which  it 
has  the  pod  and  seeds. 

1.  aiabrouB  Bookoress.    Arabia  perfoliata,  Lam.  (Fig.  65.) 

(Turritis  glabra,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  777.    Brit.  Fl.     Thwer  Mustard.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  2  feet  or 
more  high,  perfectly  glabrous  except  a 
few  soft  hairs  at  the  very  base,  and 
usually  glaucous.  B^idical  leaves  spread- 
ing but  withering  early,  obovate-oblong, 
sinuate  or  pinnately  lobed,  with  a  few 
forked  hairs.  Stem-leaves  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, entire,  clasping  the  stem  by 
pointed  auricles.  Flowers  small,  white 
or  pale  straw-colour.  Pods  very  long 
and  narrow,  erect  and  crowded  in  a  long 
narrow  raceme. 

On  banks  and  roadsides  and  in  open 
I  woods,  generally  distributed  over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north,  in  northern  America,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia. Irregularly  scattered  over  Eng- 
land and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  re- 
^ig-  ^5.  corded  from  Ireland.   Fl.  summer.    The 

genus  Turritis,  which  formerly  comprised  many  species  of  Eockcress, 
is  still  maintained  by  some  botanists  for  this  species  and  a  few  American 
ones,  which  have  the  two  rows  of  seeds  rather  more  distinct  than  in 
other  Rockcresses. 
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2.  Tower  Bockoress.    Arabia  torrita^  Linn.  (Fig.  50.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  17$.     Jbwercress.) 

A  tall,  stiff,  erect  biennial,  approach- 
ing  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  last 
species,  but  rough  and  somewhat  hoary 
with  very  short  forked  or  stellate  hairs. 
Sadical  leaves  spreading  and  stalked, 
stem-leares  oblong-lanceolate,  sessile, 
and  clasping  the  stem  by  their  rounded 
auricles,  all  slightly  toothed.  Flowers 
small,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white.  Pods 
above  3  inches  long,  on  short,  erect  pedi- 
cels, but  all  curred  downwards  to  one 
side,  forming  a  long,  dense,  nodding  ra- 
ceme. Seeds  oblong,  with  a  membran- 
ous border. 

In  hedges,  on  shady  banks,  and  under 
rocks,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  central  ^^„  ^^^ 

and  southern  Europe,  and  establishes 

itself  readily  on  old  walls  further  north,  reappearing,  truly  indige- 
nous, in  the  Australian  Alps.  Indicated  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  Kent,  but  evidently  only  introduced  into  Britain.  jPY.  spring 
or  early  summer, 

8.  ECairy  Bockoress.    Arabis  hirsuta^  Br.  (Fig.  57.) 
{Turritis  hirsiUa,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  61.) 

A  rather  stiff,  erect  annual  or  biennial, 
attaining  a  foot  or  rather  more  in  height, 
but  often  shorter,  usually  simple,  and 
rough  with  short  hairs.  Eadical  leaves 
spreading,  obovate  or  oblong,  and 
slightly  toothed ;  stem-leaves  generally 
erect,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  all,  or  at 
least  the  upper  ones,  clasping  the  stem 
by  short  auricles.  Flowers  small  and 
white.  Pods  slender,  1  to  2  inches  long, 
erect  and  crowded  in  a  long  raceme. 
Seeds  without  any  wing. 

On  walls,  banks,  and  rocks,  common 
in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Eus- 
sian  Asia,  but  not  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  Not  an  abundant  plant  in 
Britain,  although  occurring  in  numerous 
localities  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Fl.  summer.  ^«-  ^'^' 
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4.  Fringed  Bockoress.    Arabia  ciliata,  Br.  (Fig.  58.) 
(TurHtU  alpinay  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1746.) 

Very  near  the  hairy  B,,  but  not  above 
6  inches  high  ;  the  stem  usually  glabrous, 
and  the  leaves  only  fringed  with  a  few 
stiff  hairs  on  their  edge,  the  upper  ones 
rounded  at  the  base  and  not  auijcled. 
The  flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  the 
pods  less  erect. 

In  stony  and  rocky  places,  in  the 
mountains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  by  the  seaside  at  Binville,  Cunne- 
mara,  in  Ireland.  JFl,  summer.  There 
is  some  doubt  whether  the  Irish  and 
the  Continental  plants  are  the  same ;  but  probably  both  are  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  common  hairy  JR, 


Fig.  68. 


5.  Thale  Rookcress.    Arabia  Thaliana,  Linn.  (Fig.  59.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  901.     Sisymbrium,  Brit.  Fl.     ThaUcress,    Wdllcress.) 

A  slender,  erect,  branching  annual, 
usually  about  6  inches  high,  but  some- 
times attaining  a  foot,  clothed  with  short, 
spreading,  stiff  hairs,  or  sometimes  nearly 
glabrous.  Leaves  mostly  radical  and 
spreading,  oblong,  with  a  few  coarse 
teeth  from  ^  to  1  inch  long.  Stem-leaves 
few,  small,  and  sessile.  Flowers  small 
and  white.  Pods  on  spreading  pedicels, 
in  slender  racemes,  narrow  linear,  vary- 
^^'  ing  from  4  or  5  lines  long  to  twice  that 

length.  Seeds  small,  the  two  rows  blended  into  one  ;  the  cotyledons 
placed  obliquely,  so  that  the  radicle  is  almost  incumbent  on  the  back 
of  one  of  them. 

On  old  walls,  dry  banks,  and  stony  waste  places  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  extending  into  northern  America.  Frequent  in 
Britain.  JFl.  early  spring,  and  occasionally  also  in  summer  and  autumn. 
On  account  of  the  position  of  the  radicle,  this  species  is  referred  by 
some  to  Sisymbrium,  with  which  it  has  little  else  in  common. 

6.  Bristol  Bockcress.    Arabia  stariota,  Huds.  (Fig.  60.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  614.) 
A  perennial,  but  probably  of  few  years'  duration,  resembling  in  some 
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reepects  the  northern  B.  Badical  leaves 
in  a  small  spreading  tuft,  pinna telylobed, 
and  hispid  with  stiff  hairs.  Stems  about 
6  inches  high,  erect,  and  nearly  simple, 
with  very  few  small  leaves  narrowed  at 
the  base.  Petals  narrow  and  erect.  Pods 
erect,  about  an  inch  long. 

The  Continental  distribution  of  this 
species  is  uncertain,  as  the  name  is  often 
given  to  plants  quite  different  from  ours ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  native  of  lime- 
stone rocks  in  the  mountains  of  western 
Europe.  In  Britain,  only  on  St.  Vin- 
cent's Bocks,  near  Bristol,  where  it  is 
getting  very  scarce,  and  it  will  probably  soon  have  to  be  expunged 
from  our  Floras.    JF7.  spring. 


7.  Northern  Bockoress.    Arabia  petreea^  Lam.  (Fig.  Gl.) 
(Cardamine  hastulata.    £ng.  Bot.  t.  469.) 

A  small  perennial,  in  some  respects 
intermediate  between  Bockcress  and 
Bittercreis,  Stems  branched  at  the 
base,  loosely  tufted,  or  shortly  diffuse, 
or  almost  creeping,  but  seldom  above  6 
inches  long.  Badical  and  lower  leaves 
obovate  or  oblong,  and  stalked,  mostly 
pinnately  divided,  with  the  terminal  lobe 
largest,  or  some  of  them  nearly  entire ; 
the  upper  leaves  few,  narrow,  almost 
entire,  tapering  at  the  base.  Flowers 
few,  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
hairy  B.f  white,  or  slightly  purplish. 
Pods  spreading,  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  long,  the  seeds  apparently  in 
single  rows. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  Europe, 
and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Europe,  extending  aU  across  Kus- 
sian  Asia.  In  BritaLa,  frequent  on  the  higher  mountains  of  northern 
and  western  Scotland,  and  has  been  found  also  in  Cumberland  and 
North  Wales.    JP7.  summer. 


Fig.  61. 


YI.  BITTBB0RE8S.    CABDAMINE. 
Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial  rootst^ock,  glabrous,  or  bear- 
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in^  only  a  few  simple  hairs ;  the  leaves  pinnate,  or,  if  undivided,  on 
long  stalks  ;  the  flowers  white  or  pink.  Stigma  capitate,  or  small.  Pod 
narrow-linear;  the  valves  flat,  without  any  conspicuous  midrib,  and 
usually  opening  with  elasticity.  Seeds  apparently  in  a  single  row  in 
each  cell ;  radicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  large  and  natural  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The 
white  flowers  and  pinnate  leaves  distinguish  it  from  all  British  Cru- 
cifers,  except  the  common  Watercress  and  the  TooihcreMs,  both  of  which 
differ  in  their  pods. 

Petals  large,  obovate  or  oblong,  spreading. 
Stem  weak.    Segments  of  the  stem- leaves  broad. 
Bootstocks  slender,  with  creeping  offsets.    AH 

the  leaves  pinnate 1.  Bitter  B, 

Kootstock  thick  and  knotted.  Upper  leaves  nearly 

entire,  often  with  a  bulb  in  their  axil       .    BuSbifer&M  Tootherest, 
Stem  stiff  and  erect.    Segments  of  the  stem-leaves 

narrow 2.  Meadow  B. 

Petals  small,  nearly  erect. 

Stem   tall  and  erect.     Leafstalk  with  stipule-like 

appendages  at  the  base 3.  Narrow-leaved  B. 

Stem  low  and  weak,  or  much  branched.    No  sti- 

pular  appendages 4.  Hairy  B, 


1.  Large  Bitteroress.    Cardamine  amara^  Linn.  (Fig.  62.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1000.) 

Bootstock  slender,  with  creeping  ofi^- 
sets.  Stem  a  foot  high  or  more,  weak 
and  ascending,  or  nearly  erect.  Leaves 
pinnate,  with  5  or  7  distinct  segments, 
all  ovate  or  orbicular,  irregularly  angled 
or  toothed,  the  terminal  one  often  an 
inch  long.  Bacemes  few-flowered.  Petals 
nearly  as  large  as  in  the  meadow  B., 
slightly  spreading,  of  a  pure  white.  Pod 
about  an  inch  long. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  along  brooks 
and  streams,  generally  distributed  over 
Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north,  becoming  a  mountain 
plant  in  the  south.  Widely  spread  over 
^'     '  Britain,  but  not  a  common  or  frequent 

plant.     JFL  spring  and  early  summer. 
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2.  Meadow  Bitteroress.    Oardamine  pratexuds,  Linn. 
•(Fig.  63.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  776.     Bitteroress,     Ladies*  Smock.    Cuckooflower.) 

Bootstock  short  and  perennial,  often 
bearing  small  fleshy  scales  or  tubers,  like 
the  Tootheresses.  Stem  erect,  simple  or 
branched,  near  a  foot  high.  Leaves  pin- 
nate, the  segments  of  the  lower  radical 
ones  orate  or  orbicular,  the  terminal  one 
the  largest,  those  of  the  stem-leaves  nar- 
row-oblong or  linear.  Flowers  large  and 
showy;  the  petals  obovate  and  spread- 
ing, sometimes  o£'a  pure  white,  but  more 
frequently  tinged  with  a  pinkish  purple. 
Pods  more  than  an  inch  long. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  along  brooks 
and  streams,  common  throughout  Eu- 
rope,  Eussian  Asia,  .and  arctic  America.  ^ 

Abundant  in  Britain.    FL  spring  and  early  summer. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Bitteroress.    Cardamine  impatiens,  Linn. 

(Fig.  64.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  80.) 

An  annual,  with  a  stiff,  erect,  leafy- 
stem,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  simple,  or 
with  a  few  erect  branches.  Leaves  pin- 
nate, with  numerous  lanceolate  or  fdmost 
ovate  segments,  i  to  ^  inch  long,  and 
often  deeply  toothed  or  cut;  the  com- 
mon leafstalk  has,  on  each  side,  at  its 
base,  a  curved  linear  appendage  em- 
bracing the  stem,  and  resembling  a  sti- 
pule. Petals  very  minute,  and  some- 
times wanting.  Pods  numerous,  about 
an  inch  long,  the  valves  rolling  back  at 
maturity,  with  much  elasticity. 

On  moist  rocks,  and  in  shady  waste 
places,  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia.  In  Britain,  scattered  over 
central  and  northern  England  and  south- 
em  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  from  Ire-  Fig.  64. 
land.    Fl.  summer. 
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4.  Hairy  BitteroresB.      Cardaznine  hirsuta,  Linn.  (Fig.  65.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  492.) 

An  annual,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
often  mnch  branched  at  Uie  base,  ^ith 
aBcending  or  erect  stems,  sometimes  a 
foot  high,  but  usually  not  half  so  much, 
with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  which,  how- 
ever, are  oflen  very  inconspicuous. 
Leaves  pinnate,  the  segments  small, 
those  of  the  lower  leaves  ovate  or 
rounded,  and  angularly  toothed,  the  up- 
per ones  narrower  and  more  entire. 
Flowers  small  and  white,  the  petals  sel- 
dom twice  the  length  of  the  very  small 
sepals.  Pods  in  a  rather  loose  raceme, 
about  6  lines  to  1  inch  long. 

On  moist  or  shady  banks,  waste  and 
cultivated  places,  throughout  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe.    Abundant  in 
Britain.    Fl,  spring  and  all  summer.  It 
_.  varies  much,  like  other  JBittercretses,  in 

*^*  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  style ; 

and  in  the  common  small  form  the  stamens  are  usually  reduced  to  4. 

A  large  luxuriant  variety,  with  6  stamens,  is  sometimes  distinguished 

as  a  8i>ecie8,  under  the  name  of  C  sylvaiUa. 


TIL  TOOTHOBESS.    DENTABIA. 

Perennials,  with  a  horizontal,  fleshy,  and  toothed  or  knotted  root- 
stock,  and  simple  stems,  with  a  few  rather  large  pinnate  or  stalked 
leaves,  and  bearing  rather  large  white  or  purple  flowers ;  the  other  cha- 
racters those  of  Bittercress,  except  that  the  pod  is  rather  broader 
and  tapering  at  the  top,  and  the  little  seedstalks  are  usnaUy  flat  and 
broad. 

A  genus  of  several  species,  with  a  somewhat  peculiar  habit,  all  con- 
fined to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1.  BiilbiferotLB  Toothoress.    Dentaiia  bulbifera,  Linn. 
(Fig.  m.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  309.     Coralroot.) 
Stem  weak,  1  to  1^  feet  high,  bearing  several  leaves,  often  with  a 
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small  OToid  bulb  in  their  axil,  the  lower 
ones  pinnate,  with  6  or  7  segments, 
the  upper  ones  with  fewer  segments,  or 
quite  imdinded;  all  the  segments  lan- 
ceolate, entire  or  toothe'd,  tapering  at 
the  base,  mostly  1|  to  2  inches  long. 
Flowers  few,  rather  large.  The  pod  is 
seldom  formed,  as  the  plant  usually  pro- 
pagates by  the  axillary  bulbs  falling  to 
the  ground,  and  there  growing. 

In  damp  woods,  and  shady  places, 
chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  spread  over 
Continental  Europe  from  Scandinavia 
and  central  France  to  the  Caucasus.  In 
Britain,  confined  to  some  of  the  metro- 
pohtan  counties  of  England.   Fl,  spring. 


Fig.  66. 


YIII.  IZ&8PEBI8.    HESPEBIS. 

Coarse,  erect  herbs,  more  or  less  hairy,  with  toothed  leaves,  and 
rather  large,  purple  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Stocks,  Calyx 
erect.  Petals  on  long  claws.  Pods  long  and  linear,  nearly  cylindrical ; 
the  stigma  oblong,  erect,  and  very  shortly  divided  into  two  parallel 
lobes.  Seeds  not  winged,  apparently  in  a  single  row  in  each  cell ;  the 
radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  small  genus,  confined  to  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Stocks,  but  with  a  somewhat  difierent  habit,  and  the  radicle  in- 
cumbent, not  accumbent. 


1.  Common  Hesperis.  Hesperis  matronaUs^  Linn.  (Fig.  G7.) 
(R.  inodara,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  731.    Dames  Violet,) 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  usually  slightly  branched.  Leaves  shortly 
stalked,  or  tapering  at  the  base,  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  2  to  3 
inches  long,  or  the  upper  ones  smaller.  Flowers  usually  fragrant  in 
the  evening.  Pods  2  to  4  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  much 
contracted  between  the  seeds. 

In  hedges,  bushy  places,  and  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  all  across  Russian  Asia,  and,  having  been  long  cultivated 
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in  cottage  gardens,  is  frequently  met 
with,  apparently  wild,  further  to  the 
north.  In  Britain,  probably  only  as  an 
outcast  from  gardens.  Fl.  early  sum' 
tner. 

The  Virginia  Stock  of  our  gardens, 
a  seacoast  plant  of  southern  Europe,  is 
said  to  have  been  found  on  our  own 
shores  near  Dover.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  Malcolmia,  only  differing  from 
Hesperis  in  the  more  pointed  lobes  of 
the  stigma,  and  the  pod  slightly  thick- 
ened at  the  base. 


Fig.  67. 


IX.  8Z8VMBRZVBI.    SISYMBBimf. 

Annual,  or  rarely  perennial,  erect  herbs,  glabrous,  or  with  spread- 
ing hairs ;  the  flowers  small,  yellow,  or  in  some  exotic  species,  white. 
Pod  linear,  nearly  cylindrical,  the  lateral  nerves  of  the  valves  more  or 
less  distinct ;  the  stigma  entire,  small  or  capitate,  closely  sessile  on  the 
summit  of  the  valves.  Seeds  apparently  in  a  single  row,  OToid  or 
oblong,  not  flattened ;  the  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
cotyledons. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  the 
yellow  flowers  and  habit  of  Wintercress  and  Brassica,  but  differing 
essentially  from  both  in  the  position  of  the  radicle.    Several  species  of 
the  three  genera  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Rochet, 
Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid. 

Terminal  lobe  of  the  leaves  brood  and  very  obtuse, 

much  larger  than  the  others Common  Wintercress, 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  often 
curved  backwards. 
Pods  short,  downy,  closely  pressed  against  the  axis    1.  Common  S. 
Pods  long,  glabrous,  spreading,  and  often  turned 

to  one  side 2.  Broad  S. 

Leaves  twice  or  thrioe  pinnate,  with  numerous  small 

linear  segments 3.  Fine-leaved  8, 

Besides  the  above,  the  8,  polyceratium,  from  Continental  Europe, 
is  said  to  have  established  itself  in  the  streets  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  It 
has  the  foliage  of  the  hroad  8.,  with  numerous  shorter  pods  crowded  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
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1.  Common  Sisymbriiim.  Sisymbrium  officinale^  Scop.  (F.68.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  735.     Bedge  Mustard.) 

An  erect  annual,  more  or  less  downy, 
a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  with  very 
rigid,  spreading  branches.  Leaves 
deeply  pinnatifid,  with  few  lanceolate, 
slightly  toothed  lobes,  the  terminal  one 
from  1  to  IJ  inches  long,  the  others 
smaller,  often  curved  backwards  towards 
the  stem;  the  upper  leaves  sometimes 
undivided  and  hastate.  Flowers  very  ; 
small  and  yellow.  Pods  about  6  lines  | 
long,  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the 
I>oint,  more  or  less  hairy,  almost  sessile, 
and  closely  pressed  against  the  axis,  in 
long,  slender  racemes,  the  midribs  of  the 
valves  almost  as  prominent  as  in^r;^^'m«m. 

In  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides, 
common  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain,  excepting  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scotland.    -F7.  summer,  ^' 

2.  Broad  Sisymbrium.    Sisymbrium  Irio,  Linn.  (Pig.  69.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1631.    I^ondon  Rocket.) 

An  erect  annual,  with  a  hard  stem,  a  ' 

foot  high  or  more,  and  glabrous  or  nearly 
BO.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  or  pinnate, 
the  lobes  or  segments  lanceolate,  more 
numerous  and  larger  than  in  the  common 
8,  Flowers  small  and  yellow.  Pods  on 
more  or  less  spreading  pedicels,  1}  to  2 
inches  long,  often  all  turned  to  one  side, 
forming  a  dense,  erect  raceme. 

In  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides,  in 
central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus^  Bare  in  Britain,  and  chiefly 
recorded  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  Berwick,  Dublin,  and  some 
other  towns.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  69. 
VOL.  I.  r 
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3.  Pine-leaved  SisymbriunL    Sisymbrium  Sophia,  Linn, 

(Fig.  70.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  96:3.  Flinteed,) 

An  erect  annual,  a  foot  high  or  rather 
more,  not  so  coarse  as  the  two  last,  and 
somewhat  hoary  with  a  very  short  down. 
Leaves  two  or  three  times  divided  into 
numerous  short  linear  segments.  Flowers 
small  and  yellow.  Pods  slender  and 
glabrous,  9  to  12  lines  long,  on  slender, 
spreading  pedicels,  forming  loose,  ter- 

.    minal,  erect  racemes. 

I  In  waste  places,  by  roadsides,  etc.,  in 
Europe  and  northern  Asia,  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Himalaya,  and  in  north- 
em  America ;  thinly  scattered  through 
Britain.     Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  70. 


X.  AIiIiZABZA.    ALLIARIA. 

A  single  species,  associated  by  some  with  Stsymhrium,  by  others 
with  Erysimum;  differing  from  the  former  by  the  valves  of  the  pod 
with  a  prominent  midrib,  as  in  Erysimum ;  from  the  latter  by  white 
flowers,  and  a  more  cylindrical  pod ;  from  both  by  a  peculiar  habit  of 
foliage,  and  by  the  striate  seed  of  which  the  short  stalk  is  more  dis- 
tinctly expanded  (within  the  pod)  into  a  broad,  white  membrane. 


1.  Common  AUiaria.    Alliaria  officinalis,  DC.  (Fig.  71.) 
(Erysimum  Alliaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  796.   Garlic  mustard.    Sauce-alone,) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  or  sometimes  of  longer  duration,  1  to  3 
feet  high,  emitting  a  strong  smell  of  garlic  when  rubbed,  glabrous,  or 
with  a  few  long  hairs  on  the  stem  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Lower 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  orbicular  and  crenate;  those  of  the  stem  on 
shorter  stalks,  cordate-ovate,  or  triangular,  coarsely  toothed,  2  to  3  inches 
long  and  broad.    Flower  small  and  white.    Pods  on  short,  spreading 
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fitAlks,  stiff  and  glabrooB,  1  to  1^  inches 
long,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  with  a  very 
prominent  midrib  on  each  valve. 

Under  hedges,  in  shady  waste  or  cul- 
tivated places,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  not  an 
Arctic  plant.  Frequent  in  Britain  gene- 
rally, but  decreasing  much  in  northern 
and  western  Scotland.    JF7.  spring. 


Fig.  71. 


XI.  BYSzaron.  erysimum. 

Erect  annuals  or  perennials,  pale  or  hoary  with  closely  appressed 
hairs,  rarely  quite  glabrous ;  the  leaves  entire,  or  slightly  toothed. 
Flowers  yellow,  or  rarely  yellowish-white.  Pod  linear,  nearly  quad- 
rangular from  the  very  prominent  midrib  of  the  valves.  Stigma  broadly 
capitate,  or  with  short,  spreading  lobes.  Seeds  ovoid  or  oblong,  the 
seedstalk  not  flattened,  the  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
cotyledons. 

A  rather  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  differing  from 
Wallflower  in  the  seeds,  from  Sisymbrium  by  the  midrib  of  the  valves 
of  the  pod  more  prominent  than  in  all  the  species  of  that  genus  except 
the  common  S. 

Plant  slightly  hoary.    Leaves  tapering  at  the  base    ....     1.  Common  E. 
Plant  glabrous  and  glaucous.    Leaves  clasping  the  stem,  and 

rounded  at  the  base 2.  Eastern  E. 

1.  Common  Erysimum.     Erysimum  oheiranthoideSy  Linn. 

(Fig.  72.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  942.     Treacle  Mustard.) 
A  stiff,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  hoary  with  closely  ap- 
pressed hairs.    Leaves  numerous,  of  a  pale  green,  broadly  lanceolate, 
entire  or  slightly  toothed,  tapering  into  a  short  stalk  at  the  base. 

f2 
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Flowers  small,  pale  yellow.  Pods  ntime- 
rouB,  on  spreading  pedicels,  seldom  an 
inch  long,  the  stigma  slightly  dilated. 

In  waste  and  cultirated  places,  in 
northern  and  central  Europe,  Kussian 
Asia,  and  northern  America,  becoming 
rather  a  mountain  plant  in  southern 
Europe.  Difiused  over  a  great  part  of 
Britain,  but  probably  in  mauy  cases  in- 
troduced.   Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  72. 

2.  Eastern  Erysimum.    Erysimum  orientale,  Br.  (Fig.  73.) 
{Brassica,  Kng.  Bot.  t.  1804.     Hares-ear.) 

An  erect,  perfectly  glabrous,  and 
somewhat  glaucous  annual,  a  foot  high 
or  rather  more.  Badical  leaves  obovate 
and  stalked,  the  stem-leaves  oblong,  2 
or  3  inches  long,  quite  entire,  and  em- 
bracing the  stem  with  prominent  rounded 
auricles.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  or  whit- 
ish. Pods  3  or  4  inches  long,  slender, 
in  a  loose  raceme,  the  midrib  of  the 
valves  very  prominent. 

In  stony  fields  and  waste  places,  in 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  west- 
em  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  the 
Baltic.  In  Britain  it  has  been  gathered 
occasionally,  near  the  southern  and  east- 
ern coasts  of  England,  but  appears 
scarcely  to  be  permanently  established. 
FL  sprina  and  summer. 
Fig.  73. 
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XII.  BIIA88ZOA.    BBASSICA. 


Annuals  or  perennials,  either  glabrous  or  with  stiff  or  rough  hairs, 
the  lower  leaves  usually  deeply  pinnate,  or  lyrate,  the  upper  ones  some- 
times entire,  the  flowers  yellow.  Pod  linear,  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  more 
or  less  beaked  at  the  top  beyond  the  end  of  the  valves,  the  beak  con- 
sisting either  of  the  conical  style  alone,  or  including  a  portion  of  the 
pod  itself,  with  one  or  more  seeds  in  it.  Seeds  globular,  ovoid,  or  some- 
what flattened,  the  cotyledons  folded  longitudinally  over  the  radicle. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  Europe  and  northern  and  central 
Asia,  comprising  the  Brassica  and  Sinapis  of  Linneeus,  and  divided  by 
other  botanists  into  from  three  to  six  or  even  more  genera,  variously 
defined,  according  to  the  peculiar  views  entertained  by  each,  but  all 
apUy  united  into  one  by  Boissier.  It  is  distinguished  from  Sisymbrium 
and  Wintercress  essentially  by  the  folded  cotyleddns,  and  in  most 
cases  by  the  beak  of  the  pod.  Even  in  the  two  first  species,  and  in  the 
black  B.,  where  the  beak  is  not  so  distinct,  the  persistent  style  is  more 
conical  at  the  base  than  in  the  Wintercress,  and  very  much  longer  than 
in  the  SUjffmbrium. 

Upper  Btem-leaves  entire,  sessile  or  clasping  the  stem. 
Ail  the  leaves  glabrous  and  glaucous,  the  upper  ones  not 

auricled    . 4.  Cabbage  B. 

Badical  leaves  more  or  less  hispid,  the  upper  ones  auricled 

at  the  base 6.  Field  B. 

All  the  leaves  pinnat-ely  cut  or  stalked. 
Six  w  fewer  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 

Pods  slender  and  short,  closely  pressed  against  the  axis 
of  the  raceme.    Beak  small. 
Pods  ending  in  a  slender  style,  slightly  conical  at  the 

base 8.  Black  B. 

Pods  ending  in  a  distinct  beak,  thickened  at  the  base    9.  Hoary  B, 
Pods  more  or  less  spreading  in  a  loose  raceme.    Beak  large. 

Pod  very  hispid,  rather  shorter  than  the  long  flat  beak    6.  Mvstard  B. 
Pod  glabrous,  or  rough,  rather  longer  than  the  conical 

beak 7.  Charlock  B, 

Ten,  twelve,  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 
Pod  li  to  2  inches,  the  beak  distinct,  with  I  or  2  seeds    3.  Isle  of  Man  B, 
Pod  slender,  not  l\  inch  long.    The  beak  very  short, 
without  seeds. 
Branched  and  leafy  perennial,  a  foot  high  or  more    .    1.  Wall  B, 
Low  annual,  the  leaves  mostly  radical 2.  Sand  B. 

1.  Wall  Brassioa.    Brassioa  tenuifolia,  Boise.  (Fig.  74.) 
(Sisymbrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  525.     Diphtaxis,  Brit.  Fl.     Rocket.) 
A  loosely  branched  or  bushy  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  perfectly 
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glabrous  and  somewhat  glaacons,  emit- 
ting a  disagreeable  smell  when  mbbed. 
Leaves  very  variable,  mostly  irregularly 
pinnate,  2  to  4  or  6  indies  long,  with  a 
few  lanceolate  or  oblong,  entire  or 
coarsely  toothed  segments,  the  upper 
leaves  often  entire  or  nearly  so.  Flowers 
rather  large,  lemon-coloured.  Pods  in 
a  loose  raceme,  about  1^  inches  long, 
slender,  spreading,  with  numerous  small 
seeds  distinctly  arranged  in  two  rows. 

On  old  walls,  ruins,  and  waste  places, 
in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  northwards  to 
southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
in  southern  England  and  near  the  sea. 
jF7.  the  whole  summer. 


Fig.  74. 


2.  Sand  Brassioa.    Brassioa  muralis,  Boiss.  (Fig.  75.) 

(Sisymbrium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1090.     Biplotaxis^  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  annual,  branching  from  the  base, 
usually  about  6  inches  high,  with  the 
same  smell  as  the  last.  Leaves  mostly 
radical,  or  crowded  at  the  base  of  the 
stems,  less  deeply  divided  than  in  the 
wall  B,,  and  often  only  sinuate.  Flowers 
much  smaller,  the  pods  and  seeds  simi- 
lar, but  also  smaller. 

In  fields,  cultivated  and  waste  places, 
very  common  in  southern,  and  scattered 
over  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  abun- 
dant in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  appearing  oc- 
casionally further  north,  especially  near 
the  sea.    JF7.  all  summer. 


Fig.  ' 
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8.  Isle  of  Man  Brassioa.    Brassica  monensis,  Huds. 
(Fig.  7G.)     ^ 

{Si^mbnum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  962.) 

Either  an  annual  or  forming  a  stock 
of  two  or  three  years*  duration,  glabrous, 
or  bearing  a  few  stiff  hair?  at  its  base. 
Stems  sometimes  barely  G  inches  high, 
with  the  leaves  mostly  radical,  some-  ^ 
times  loosely  branched  above  a  foot  high, 
and  more  leafy.  Badical  leaves  pin- 
natifid  or  pinnate,  the  lobes  or  seg- 
ments short  and  broad,  and  marked  by 
a  few  coarse  teeth,  the  upper  leaves 
more  deeply  divided,  with  narrower  seg- 
ments. Flowers  rather  large,  pale  yellow. 
Pods  spreading,  1^  to  above  2  inches 
long,  terminating  in  a  thick  beak,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  a  fifth  to  above  a 
third  of  the  whole  pod,  and  usually  con-  Fig.  76. 

taining  1  to  3  seeds  above  the  valves.  •     - 

In  western  Europe,  and  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  south-western 
Alps,  but  extending  up  the  west  coast  of  France  to  Britain.  Fl. 
9ummer.  The  smaller  and  more  stunted  state  is  the  most  frequent  in 
sandy  places  on  the  western  coasts  of  Great  Britain  as  far  north  as 
Bute,  but  the  more  luxuriant  variety,  often  distinguished  as  a  species, 
under  the  name  of  Sinapis  or  Brassica  Cheiranihus  (Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2821),  has  also  been  found  in  South  Wales  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 


4*  Cabbage   Brassioa.     Brassioa  oleracea,  Linn. 
(Fig.  77.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  637.) 

In  the  wild  state  the  Cabbage  has  a  thick,  almost  woody  stock,  pro- 
bably of  two  or  three  years*  duration,  branching  into  erect  stems  1  to 
2  feet  high.  Leaves  glabrous  and  glaucous,  the  lower  ones  large, 
stalked,  broad,  sinuate,  or  lobed  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  oblong, 
usually  sinuate,  clasping  the  stem  by  their  broad  base,  but  not  project- 
ing into  auricles.  Flowers  rather  large,  pale  yellow.  Pod  spreading, 
\\  inches  or  more  in  length. 

On  maritime  cliffs,  indigenous  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
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appearing  in  several  places  on  the  coasts 
of  northern  France  and  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  probably  in  many  northern 
localities,  originally  escaped  from  colti- 
yation.  Fl»  early  summer.  The  cnlti- 
rated  forms  of  this  species  include  the 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Kale, 
Kohlrahbi,  etc.,  of  gardeners. 


Fig.  77. 

5.  Field  Brassioa.    Brassioa  oampestris,  Linn.  (Fig.  78.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2146,  2176,  and  2234.) 

In  its  wild  state  this  is  an  erect,  sim- 
ple, or  scarcely  branched  annual,  1  to 
2  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  green  and 
slighly  glaucous,  more  or  less  pinnately 
divided,  with  a  large  terminal  lobe,  and 
rough  with  stiff  hairs,  which  are  some- 
times very  copious,  and  rarely  entirely 
wanting;  upper  leaves  narrow-oblong 
or  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem  with 
rounded  projecting  auricles.  Flowers 
and  pods  much  like  those  of  the  Cabbage, 
but  the  petals  are  usually  of  a  brighter 
yellow. 

On  borders  of  fields,  and  waste  places, 
throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia. 
A  frequent  weed  of  cultivation  in  Britain. 
Fl.  spring  and  summer.  The  cultivated 
varieties  include  the  Turnip  {B.  Napus), 
Fig.  78.  the  Bapeseed  or  Colza  {B.  Itapa),  and 

probably  also  the  Swedish  Turnip. 
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6.  Mustard  Brassioa.    Braasioa  alba,  Boiss.  (Fig.  79.) 

{Sinapis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1677.     Cultivated  Mustard.) 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  glabrous,  or  with 
spreading,  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  pinnately 
lobed  or  divided,  more  or  less  rough,  the 
lobes  ovate  or  oblong,  coarsely  toothed, 
the  terminal  one  the  largest.  Flowers 
rather  large,  froit-pedicels  spreading. 
Pod  I  to  1  inch  long,  but  more  than 
half  occupied  by  a  stout  flattened  beak, 
often  curved,  with  a  single  seed  in  its  ' 
base,  the  valves  and  lower  part  of  the 
beak  very  hispid  with  stiff  white  hairs  ^ 
concealing  the  prominent  nerves. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in 
temperate  and  southern  £urope  and 
western  Asia,  and  often  cultivated  for 
salad  or  forage.  Not  unfrequent  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  more  rare 
in  Scotland.    JF7.  all  summer.  Fig,  79, 

7.  Charlock  Brassioa.    Brassioa  Sinapistrom,  Boisa. 

(Fig.  80.) 

(Sinapis  arvensis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1748.     Charlock.     Wild  Mustard.) 

A  coarse  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with 
a  few  stiff  spreading  hairs.  Leaves 
rough  with  very  short  hairs,  the  lower 
ones  usually  with  one  large  oval  or  ob- 
long coarsely-toothed  segment,  and  a  few 
■mailer  ones  along  the  leafstalk,  the  up- 
per ones  often  undivided,  oblong  or 
lanceolate.  Flowers  rather  large.  Pods 
more  or  less  spreading,  ^  to  1^  inches 
long,  of  which  rather  more  than  a  third 
18  occupied  by  a  stout  beak,  often  con- 
taining a  seed  in  its  base;  the  valves 
glabrous,  or  rough  with  stiff  reflexed 
hairs,  the  lateral  nerves  prominent. 

A  native  probably  of  southern  Europe, 
but  now  one  of  the  most  abundant  weeds 
of  cultivation  throughout  Euroi>e  and 
Russian  Asia,  and  but  too  common  all  p-    qq 

over  Britain.    Fl,  all  summer. 
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8.  Black  Brassioa.    Brassioa  nigra,  Boiss.  (Fig.  81.) 
(Sinajm,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  969.     Black  Mustard.) 

Less  hairy  than  the  two  last  species, 
and  sometimes  entirely  glabrous,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  part,  but  the  lower 
leaves  and  stem  are  generally  slightly 
hispid.  Stem  2  feet  high  or  more.  Leaves 
mostly  deeply  divided,  with  one  large 
terminal  ovate  or  oblong  lobe  and  a  few 
small  lateral  ones,  the  upper  leaves  often 
small  and  entire.  Flowers  rather  smaller 
than  in  the  Charlock.  Pods  on  short 
pedicels,  closely  pressed  against  the  axis 
of  the  long  slender  racemes,  glabrous, 
seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  with 
a  slender  style,  slightly  conical  at  the  base, 
the  valves  marked  with  a  strong  midrib. 
On  banks,  under  hedges,  in  waste  and 
cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  much  cul- 
*^*S-  SI-  tivated  for   its  seed.     Scattered   over 

England,  and  abundant  on  some  points  of  the  south  coast,  more  rare 
in  Scotland,  and  probably  introduced  only  into  Britain  from  or'  with 
cultivation.     FL  summer. 

9.  Hoary  Brassioa.    Brassioa  adpressa,  Boiss.  (Fig.  82.) 
(Erucastrum  inranum,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2848.     Sinapis,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Very  like  the  black  B,  in  habit  and 
foliage,  but  more  frequently  biennial, 
the  stem  stiffer  and  harder  at  the  base, 
the  leaves  less  divided,  and  more  or  less 
hoary  with  short  rough  hairs.  Pods 
short  and  closely  pressed  against  the 
axis,  as  in  the  black  B.,  but  they  ter- 
minate in  a  short  thick  beak,  with  a 
seed  in  the  base,  instead  of  a  slender 
style.    Seeds  rather  ovoid,  not  globular. 

On  sandy  or  arid  places  near  the  ^ea, 
in  southern  Europe,  extending  up  the 
west  coast  of  the  Channel  Islands.    Fl. 


Fig.  82. 
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XIII.  OOOHI.EABZA.    GOCHLEABIA. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  usually  glabrous,  with  undivided  leaves,  and 
white  flowers.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  without  appendages.  Pod 
globular,  ovoid  or  shortly  oblong,  with  a  broad  partition ;  the  valves 
very  convex.  Seeds  several  in  each  cell,  not  bordered,  the  radicle  ac- 
cumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

Besides  the  common  northern  species,  the  genus  contains  several 
Asiatic  and  south  European  ones,  some  of  them  intermediate,  in  ap- 
pearance, between  the  two  rather  dissimilar  ones  here  associated.  The 
pod  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  British  white-flowered 
Crucifer. 

Tall  erect  plant,  with  very  large  oblong  radical  leaves    .     .1.  Horseradish  C, 
Low  diffuse  plant,  the  leaves  small  and  thick 2.  Scurvy  C 


1.  Horseradish  Cochlearia.    Cochlearia  Armoraoiay  Linn. 

(Fig.  83.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2323.    Armoracia  rusticana,  Brit.  Fl.     Horseradish.) 

Bootstock  tapering  into  a  long  root. 
Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  often  6 
inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  4  to  6  inches 
broad,  sinuate  and  toothed  at  the  edges, 
glabrous,  but  rough.  Stems  2  to  3  feet 
high,  erect ;  the  leaves  smaller  and  nar- 
rower than  the  radical  ones,  the  lower 
ones  often  deeply  toothed  or  almost  pinna- 
tifid.  Flowers  small  and  white,  in  numer- 
ous racemes,  forming  a  terminal  panicle. 
Pods  on  slender  pedicels,  ovoid  or  ellip- 
tical, without  any  prominent  nerve. 

A  plant  of  south-eastern  origin,  intro- 
duced by  cultivation  only  into  northern 
and  western  Europe.  It  has  become 
perfectly  naturalized  in  several  parts  of 
Britain,  especially  near  the  sea.     Fl. 

summer.    The  pod  seldom  comes  to  per-  -..    ^  ^ 

fection  in  this  country, 

2.  Scurvy  Coohlearia.   Cochlearia  officinalis,  Linn.  (Fig.  84.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  551,  and  C.  grcenlandica,  t.  2403.     Scurvy-grass.) 

A  low,  diffuse,  quite  glabrous,  and  somewhat  fleshy  annual  or  biennial, 
the  stems  seldom  above  6  inches  long.    Lower  leaves  stjjjlked,  orbicular 
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OP  rcniform,  entire  or  angularly  toothed ; 
the  upper  ones  sometimes  similar,  some- 
times ovate  or  oblong,  and  often  quite 
sessile.  Flowers  in  short  racemes,  the 
petals  obovate  and  spreading.  Pods 
globular  or  ovoid,  varying  from  2  to  3 
lines  in  diameter,  pointed  by  the  short 
style,  the  midrib  of  the  valves  very  pro- 
minent when  dry. 

In  stony,  muddy,  or  sandy  soils,  all 
around  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  northern  and  western  Europe, 
and  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
great  mountain  chains  of  Europe.  Not 
uncommon  on  the  shores  of  England  and 
Ireland,  still  more  abundant  on  those  of 
-jpig^  g^  Scotland,  penetrating  inland  along  some 

of  its  rivers,  and  in  the  Highland  moun- 
tains. M.  all  summer.'  It  varies  much  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pods, 
and  has  been  divided  into  two,  three,  or  even  eight  or  nine  species. 
The  most  prominent  varieties  are  the  C  danica  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  696),  with 
all  the  leaves  stalked,  and  the  C.  anglica  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  552),  with  large 
flowers  and  pods. 


XIY.  AI.Y8SIJM.    ALYSSUM. 

Annuals  or  low  branching  perennials,  with  a  hoary  or  short  stellate 
down,  and  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Filaments  of  the  stamens,  or  the 
shorter  ones  only,  usually  winged  near  the  base,  or  thickened,  or  fur- 
nished with  small  teeth.  Pod  sessile  within  the  calyx,  orbicular  or 
oval,  the  partition  broad,  the  valves  convex  and  not  veined.  Seeds  1 
to  4,  or  very  rarely  more,  in  each  cell.  Kadicie  accumbent  on  the  edge 
of  the  cotyledons. 

An  extensive  genus,  ranging  over  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  and 
tolerably  natural,  distinguished  from  Draba  chiefly  by  the  short  few- 
seeded  pod,  with  more  convex  valves,  or  by  the  appendages  to  the  base 
of  the  filaments,  one  or  other  of  these  characters  being  observable  in  all 
the  species.  They  have  also  usually  a  stifier,  more  leafy  habit,  and 
even  the  annuals  oflen  look  woody. 

Sepals  persisting  round  the  pod.    Petals  minute,  yellowish-white. 

Seeds  2  in  ^h  cell I.  Small  A. 
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Sepali  Calling  off  after  flowering.    Petals  spreading,  pnre  white. 

Seeds  1  in  each  cell 2.  Sweet  A. 

The  A,  incanum,  often  separated  as  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Ber- 
teroa,  having  longer  pods  with  more  seeds,  a  common  annual  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  ia  said  to  hare  been  occasionally  found  near  Lewes 
and  near  Weymouth,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  permanently  esta- 
blished. The  yellow-flowered  A,  saxatile,  from  southern  Europe,  is 
among  the  perennials  long  established  in  our  rock-gardens. 


1.  Small  Alyssom,    Alyssom  oalyoiniim,  Linn.  (Fig.  85.) 
(Eng.  Bot,  Suppl.  t.  2853.) 

A  small,  hard  annual,  often  simple,  3 
or  4  inches  high,  or,  when  very  luxuriant, 
branching  at  the  base,  and  6  inches  high. 
Leaves  oblong-linear,  much  narrowed  at 
the  base.  Petals  inconspicuous,  of  a 
pale  yellow.  Pods  in  a  long  raceme,  on 
short  pedicels,  nearly  orbicular,  the  nar- 
row herbaceous  sepals  persisting  round 
them  till  they  are  ripe.  The  filaments  of 
the.  shorter  stamens  have  each  a  small 
fine  tooth  or  appendage  at  their  base. 

In  waste  places,  dry  pastures,  on  the 
edges  of  fields,  etc.,  in  central  and  south- 
ern Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Cau-  Fig.  86. 
casus.    In  Britain,  recently  found  in  a 

few  localities  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  spring 
and  early  summer. 


2.  Sweet  Alyssom.    Alyssum  maritiiniim,  Linn.  (Fig.  86.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1729.    Komga,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  hard  annual  or  perennial,  with  much-branched  procumbent  or 
ascending  stems,  from  4  or  5  inches  to  near  a  foot  long.  Leaves  nar- 
row-lanceolate or  linear,  narrow  at  the  base,  or  stalked.  Flowers 
white,  with  a  honey  scent,  rather  small,  but  the  petals  obovate,  spread- 
ing, and  conspicuous.  Pods  orbicular  or  slightly  oval,  with  only  one 
seed  in  each  cell;  the  calyx  deciduous.  The  filaments  are  without 
appendages. 

In  waste  places  and  dry  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea ;  very  abun- 
dant round  the  Mediterranean.    Much  cultivated  in  our  flower-gar- 
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dens,  and  sowing  itself  readily,  it  has 
become  more  or  less  established  as  a 
weed  of  cultivation  in  some  parts  of 
England.  Fl,  all  summer.  Often  dis- 
tinguished as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Koniga, 


Fig.  86. 


XV. 


BBABA. 


Small  annuals  or  perennials,  usually  hairy  or  hoary  with  spreading 
or  tufted  radical  leaves,  entire  or  toothed,  the  stem-leaves  few  or  none. 
Flowers  white  or  yellow.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  without  appen- 
dages. Pod  oblong  or  elliptical,  from  one  and  a  half  to  near  three  times 
as  long  as  broad,  more  or  less  flattened  ;  the  partition  broad ;  the  valves 
flat  or  convex,  their  midrib  usually  distinct.  Seeds  several  in  each 
cell.    Radicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  considerable  genus,  ranging  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  ascend- 
ing to  the  greatest  elevations  and  to  high  Arctic  latitudes,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  great  mountain  chain  of  America  into  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  species  mostly  difler  from  Altfssum  in  their  longer  pod, 
and  in  a  peculiar  habit  approaching  that  of  the  Sockeresses  ;  from  the 
latter  genus  they  are  distinguished  by  the  pod,  which,  though  long  for 
a  siliculose  Crucifer,  is  still  much  shorter,  in  proportion  to  its  width, 
than  in  the  shortest  Rochcress, 

Flowers  yellow  (stiff  tufted  perennial) 1.  Yellow  D, 

Flowers  white. 
Biennials  or  perennials.     Pedicels  short  and  stiff. 

Stem  with  a  few  loayes,  the  radical  ones  spreading       .     .     3.  Hoary  D. 

Stem  almost  leafless,  the  radical  leaves  tufted     ....     2.   "Rock  D. 
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Annuals.     Pedicels  slender,  spreading. 

Stem  dwarf,  erect,  leafless.    Petels  deeply  divided       .    .    5.  Common  D. 
Stem  weak,  ascending,  leafy.     Petals  entire 4.   JTall  D, 


1.  Yellow  Draba.    Draba  aizoides,  Linn.  (Fig.  87.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1271.) 

Stock  perennial  and  branched,  cover- 
ed with  cloeelj-packed  leaves,  forming 
dense  tufts  of  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  3  or  4  lines  long,  sessile, 
linear,  of  a  bright  green,  edged  with 
stiff  white  hairs.  Peduncles  leafless,  1 
to  4  or  even  5  inches  high,  bearing  a  few 
rather  large  yellow  flowers.  Pods  about 
4  lines  long,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy, 
with  a  rather  long  style ;  the  valves  more  convex  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
genus. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  and  stony  places,  in  the  mountain  districts  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe.  Long  cultivated  in  our  rock-gardens,  it 
has  established  itself  in  considerable  abundance  on  rocks  and  old  walls 
about  Pennard  Castle,  near  Swansea.    Fl,  spring. 


Fig.  87. 


2.  Bock  Draba.    Draba  hirta,  Linn.  (Fig.  88.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1338.    D.  rupestrU,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stock  shortly  tufted  and  perennial, 
but  not  of  long  duration.  Leaves  crowd- 
ed, 3  to  5  or  6  lines  long,  narrow-oblong 
or  lanceolate,  entire  or  slightly  toothed, 
with  a  few  stiff,  simple  or  stellate  hairs. 
Peduncles  usually  1  or  2  inches,  and 
leafless  ;  in  luxuriant  specimens  twice  as 
long,  with  one  or  two  small  ovate  leaves. 
Flowers  few  and  small,  but  larger  than 
in  the  hoaiy  D.  Pods  2  to  3  lines  long, 
on  short  stiff  pedicels,  usually  slightly 
hoary  with  a  few  very  minute  hairs. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  northern  or  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  Bare  on  some  of  the  higher  mountain  summits 
of  Scotland.  Fl.  July,  The  specimens  with  slightly  hoary  pods  (as 
are  the  Scoteh  ones)  are  by  some  distinguished,  under  the  name  of  D. 
rupestris,  from  the  original  2>.  hiria  of  Linnseus  (not  found  in  Britain), 
in  which  they  are  almost  or  quite  glabrous. 


Fig.  88. 
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8.  nbary  Draba.    Draba  inoana,  Linn.  (Fig.  89.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  i.  388,  a  luxuriant  garden  specimen.) 

Nearly  allied  to  the  rock  D.,  but  very 
different  in  appearance.  Often  only  a 
biennial,  with  the  radical  leaves  spread- 
ing, and  seldom  forming  branched  tufts ; 
the  whole  plant  hoary  with  short,  single 
I  and  stellate  hairs.  Stems  erect,  6  inches 
high  or  more,  with  several  small,  sessile, 
oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves.  Flowers 
small,  and  white.  Pods  3  to  6  lines  long, 
on  short,  stiff  pedicels,  glabrous,  or 
sprinkled  with  a  few  stellate  hairs  ;  the 
valves  flat,  or  the  whole  pod  slightly 
twisted. 

In  rocky  situations,  in  northern  and 
Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  far  more  com- 
mon than  the  rock  2).,  and  descending  to  lower  elevations.  Not  un- 
frequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  extending  into  northern  Eng- 
land, north  Wales,  and  northern  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  89. 


4.  WaU  Draba.    Draba  muralis,  Linn.  (Fig.  90.) 

(Eug.  Bot.  t.  912.) 

A  slender,  erect,  but  weak  annual, 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  high,  simple 
or  slightly  branched,  green,  but  rough 
with  short  hairs.   Badical  leaves  spread- 
ing, ovate  or  oblong,  toothed,  i  to  1  inch 
long.     Stem-leaves  smaller,  ovate,  clasp- 
ing the  stem  by  their  cordate  or  auricled 
base.    Petals  white,    entire,   and  very 
minute.    Pods  about  2  lines  long,  on 
spreading  pedicels,  in  a  long  slender  ra- 
ceme, each  containing  about  6  seeds. 
On  rocks  and  walls,  in  limestone  hOly 
.    districts,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
^^'  ^'  and  Bussian  Asia,  fipom  the  Mediter- 

innean  to  Scandinavia,  and  said  to  extend  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In 
Britain,  sparingly  scattered  over  several  parts  of  England  and  southern 
Scotland.    J7.  spring. 
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5.  Ck>mmon  Draba*    Draba  vema,  Linn.  (Fig.  91.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  586.    W/iitlow-ffrass.) 

A  dwarf  annual,  lasting  but  a  few 
weeks,  the  leaves  all  radical,  ovate  or 
oblong,  seldom  above  half  an  inch  long, 
and  closely  spreading  on  the  ground. 
Peduncles  slender,  erect  and  leafless,  1 
to  3  or  rarely  4  inches  high.  Petals  ^ 
small,  white,  and  deeply  cleft.  Pods  on  i 
rather  long  slender  pedicels,  about  3  lines 
long,  containing  numerous  minute  seeds, 
on  stalks  of  very  unequal  length.  •^^-  ^^• 

On  walls,  rocks,  dry  banks,  and  stony  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL 
early  spring.  Distinguished  by  some  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Erophila,  A  variety  with  remarkably  inflate  capsules  occurs  on  Ben 
Lawers. 


XYJ.  OAMSIilNA.    CAMELINA. 

Erect  and  more  or  less  hispid  annuals,  with  sagitatte  or  auricled 
stem-leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  Pod  obovoid,  the  partition  broad, 
the  valves  very  convex,  with  the  midrib  distinct,  the  edges  flattened, 
forming  a  narrow  margin  round  the  pod.  Style  slender.  Seeds  several. 
The  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  genus  consisting  of  two  or  three  European  and  north  Asiatic  spe- 
cies, perhaps  all  reducible  to  a  single  one,  separated  from  Cochlearia 
on  account  of  their  yellow  flowers  and  incumbent  cotyledons. 


1.  Ck>minon  Cameline.    Camelina  sativay  Crantz.  (Fig.  92.) 

(Alyssum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1254.  Cfcetida,  Bab.  Man.    Oold  qf  Pleasure,) 

Stem  simple,  or  slightly  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Lowest  leaves 
stalked,  upper  ones  sessile,  clasping  the  stem  with  pointed  auri- 
cles, lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed,  1  to  2  inches  long.  Pods  about 
3  lines  long,  on  pedicels  about  twice  that  length,  in  a  long,  loose  ra* 
ceme. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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the  temperate  parts  of  Kussian  Asia; 
further  north  only  as  a  weed  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  Britain,  appearing  occasionally 
in  corn  and  flax  fields  in  England  and 
Ireland.    Fl,  with  the  com. 


Fig.  92. 


XVII.  AlXrXi'WORT.    SUBULARIA. 

A  dwarf  aquatic  annual,  with  the  pod  of  a  Draha,  but  the  valves 
more  convex,  and  the  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons, 
which  are  linear,  and  the  bend  is,  as  in  Senehiera,  above  the  base  of 
the  cotyledons,  not  at  their  junction  with  the  radicle,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Crucifers. 

The  genus  is  limited  to  a  single  species. 


1.  Water  Awlwort.    Subularia  aquatioa,  Linn.  (Fig.  93.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  732.) 

The  whole  plant  is  but  1  to  2,  rarely 
3,  inches  high,  and  perfectly  glabrous, 
usually  growing  entirely  under  water. 
^  Leaves  all  radical,  nearly  cylindrical, 
slender  and  pointed,  ^  to  1  inch  long. 
Flowers  few,  with  minute  white  petals. 
Pods  about  a  line  and  a  half  long, 
and  oblong,  or  sometimes  shorter,  and 
Fig.  93.  nearly  globular,  with  5  or  6  seeds  in 

each  cell. 
In  the  shallow  edges  of  alpine  ponds  and  lakes,  in  northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  more  rarely  in  central  Europe.     Scarce  in  Bri- 
tain, in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  north-western  England,  and  north 
Wales.    FL  summer. 
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xYiii.  psmnroBESs.  thlaspi. 

Annuals  or  low  perennials,  the  leaves  usually  undivided,  the  upper 
ones  clasping  the  stem,  the  flowers  small  and  white.  Petals  equal,  or 
nearly  so.  Pod  orbicular  or  obovate,  flattened  laterally  at  right  angles 
to  the  narrow  partition,  the  valves  boat-shaped,  their  midrib  or  keel 
more  or  less  expanded  into  a  green  wing  surrounding  the  pod.  Seeds 
two  or  more  in  each  cell.  Badicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  coty- 
ledons. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia,  and 
north-western  America,  distinguished  from  Candytuft  and  Cress  by 
having  more  than  one  seed  in  each  cell  of  the  pod,  from  all  others  by 
the  winged  pod. 

Pod  (including  the  broad  wing)  orbicular,  about  6  lines  broad    1.  Field  P. 
Pod  obovate  or  obcordat«,  not  S  lines  broad. 

AnnuaL    Pod  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  with  about  4  seeds 

in  each  cell 2.  Perfoliate  P. 

Biennial  or  perennial.     Pod  longer  than  broad,  with  6  or 

8  seeds  in  each  cell 3.  Alpine  P. 


1.  Field  FennyoreBS.    Thlaspi  arvensey  Linn.  (Fig.  91.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1659.     Pennycress.  Mithridate  Mustard,) 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  6  inches  to 
a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  simple  or 
branched  in  the  upper  part.  Kadical 
leaves  stalked,  but  soon  disappearing. 
Stem-leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  usually 
marked  with  a  few  coarse  teeth;  the 
lower  ones  narrowed  at  the  base,  the 
upper  clasping  the  stem  with  prominent 
auricles.  Pods  in  a  long  raceme,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  including  a  very 
broad  wing,  deeply  notched  at  the  top, 
with  a  very  minute  style  in  the  notch. 
Seeds  usually  6  in  each  cell. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  through- 
out Europe  and  Kussian  Asia.  Widely 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  Britain, 
but  not  so  dommon  with  us  as  on  the 
Continent.     -F/.  spring  and  summer. 


Fig.  94. 
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2.  Perfoliate  Fennycress.    Thlaspi  perfoliatuniy  Linn. 
(Fig.  95.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2354.) 

A  g]abrous  annual,  branching  at  the 
base,  or  nearly  simple,  the  stem  ascend- 
ing or  erect,  8  to  6  inches  high.  Badical 
leaves  spreading  or  tufted,  stalked,  ovate 
or  orbicular ;  upper  stem-leaves  ovate  or 
oblong,  clasping  the  stem  with  rather 
large,  rounded  auricles.  Pods  not  half 
the  size  of  those  of  the  field  P.,  with 
narrower  wings,  and  th6  notch  at  the 
top  much  broader  and  more  open.  Style 
nearly  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  notch. 
Seeds  usually  4  in  each  cell. 

In  stony  pastures  and  waste  places, 
chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  central 
and  southern  Europe,    and  temperate 
Eussian  Asia.     In  Britain,  apparently 
Fig.  95.  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  Oxford- 

shire and  Gloucestershire.    Fl.  spring. 


8.  Alpine  Pennyoress.    Thlaspi  alpestre,  Linn.  (Fig.  96.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  81.) 

A  glabrous  biennial  or  perennial,  form- 
ing a  shortly-branched  or  tufted  stock, 
with  obovate,  oval,  or  oblong,  stalked, 
radical  leaves.  Stems  simple,  erect  or 
'  ascending,  about  6  inches  high ;  the 
leaves  narrow,  clasping  the  stem  with 
.  small  auricles.     Flowers  usually  larger 

\  than  in  the  two  last.      Pod  about   3 

lines  long,  but  not  so  broad  as  in  the 
perfoliate  P.,  especially  at  the  base,  the 
wings  rounded  at  the  top,  leaving  a  broad 
but  not  a  deep  notch  between  them. 
Style  prominent.  Seeds  6  or  8  in  each 
cell. 

In  mountain  pastures,   in  limestone 
districts,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  northward  to  southern  Swe- 
den, and  eastward  to  the  Eussian  fron- 
Fig.  96.  tier.    In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
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England,  but  found  also  in  some  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  JF7.  summer.  A  slight  variety,  with  rather  larger  flowers, 
has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  T.  mrens. 


XIX.  TES8DALIA.    TEESDALIA. 

Dwarf  annuals,  with  white  flowers,  two  petals  larger  than  the  two 
others^  as  in  Candytuft ;  but  the  longer  filaments  hare  a  scale-like  ap- 
pendage near  their  base,  and  the  pod  has  2  seeds  in  each  cell. 

A  genus  confined  to  two  European  species. 

1.  Ck>minon  Teesdalia.    Teesdalia  nudioauliSy  Br.  (Eig.  97.) 
(Iberis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  327.) 

Leaves  radical  and  spreading,  about 
half  an  inch  long  or  but  little  more, 
usually  pinnate,  the  terminal  lobe  larger, 
obovate  or  orbicular,  glabrous,  or  with  a 

few  stiff"  hairs.      Flower-stems  2  or  3  ^k 

inches  high,  erect  and  leafless,  or  the  (  ;^ 

lateral  ones   rather  longer,  ascending,  ^ 

with  one  or  two  small  entire  or  pinnate 
leaves.  Flowers  very  small.  Pods  in 
short  racemes,  nearly  orbicular,  about 
1  \  line  in  diameter,  flat,  with  a  narrow  •^^*  ^' • 

wing  round  the  edge,  and  a  small  notch  at  the  top. 

On  sandy  and  gravelly  banks  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Bather  generally  distributed  over  England 
and  southern  Scotland,  though  not  a  very  common  plant,  and  not  in 
Ireland.    Fl,  at  amf  timefi^om  spring  to  autumn. 


XX.  OANDYTVFT.    IBEEIS. 

Glabrous  or  minutely  downy  annuals  or  branching  perennials,  with 
narrow  or  piunatiBd  leaves,  and  white  or  pink  flowers ;  two  adjoining 
exterior  petals  larger  than  the  two  others.  Filaments  without  appen- 
dages. Pod  orbicular  or  oval,  laterally  flattened  (at  right  angles  to 
the  narrow  partition),  notched  at  the  top,  the  valves  boat-shaped,  the 
keel  or  midrib  expanded  into  a  wing.  One  seed  only  in  each  cell,  the 
radicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 
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A  genus  of  several  south  European  and  western  Asiatic  species,  some 
of  which  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens  under  the  name  of  Catidy- 
tufts,  and  all  readily  known  by  the  unequal  petals. 

1.  Bitter  Candytuft.    Iberis  amara,  Linn.  (Fig.  98.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  52,  the  infloresce^icc  too  much  elongated,) 

An  erect,  ratlier  stiff  annual,  6  inches 
to  near  a  foot  high,  with  a  few  erect 
branches  forming  a  terminal  flat  corymb. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  or  broadly 
linear,  with  a  few  coarse  teeth,  or  slightly 
pinnatifid,  seldom  quite  entire.  Flowers 
white.  Pod  nearly  orbicular,  the  long 
style  projecting  from  the  notch  at  the 
top. 

Common  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  in 
western,  central,  and  southern  Europe. 
Appears  occasionally  in  cornfields  in 
England,  especially  in  limestone  dis- 
tricts.   FL  with  the  com. 

Fig.  98. 


XXI.  HUTCHZN8IA.  '  HUTCHINSIA. 

Dwarf  annuals  or  perennials,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers, 
separated  from  Cress  as  having  two  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod  instead 
of  one. 

A  genus  limited  by  some  to  one  species,  by  others  extended  to  a  few 
allied  ones  from  southern  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  or  also  to  two  or 
three  perennials  from  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern 
Europe. 

1.  Bock  Hutohinsia.    Hutohinsia  petr»a,  Br.  (Fig.  99.) 

(Lepidium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  111.) 

A  glabrous,  delicate,  erect  annual,  seldom  3  inches  high,  branching 
at  the  base.  Eadical  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long  and  pinnate  ;  stem- 
leaves  few  and  smaller,  with  fewer  and  narrower  segments.  Flowers 
very  minute.  Pod  oval,  rather  more  than  a  line  long.  Badicle  of  the 
seeds  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  but  very  near  the 
edge. 
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On  limestone  rocks,  old  walls,  and 
stony  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  from  Sweden  to  tUe  Crimea. 
Confined,  inBri  tain,  to  the  limestone  tracts 
of  the  west  and  north  of  England  and  a.. 
Wales,  and  of  southern  Ireland.    FL       (j1  ]  \^'^. 

spring,  W 


r 


Fig.  99. 


XXII.  OAP8SI..    CAPSELLA. 

Annuals,  with  entire  or  pinnate  leaves  and  small  white  flowers,  dis- 
tinguished from  Cress  and  Hutchinsia  by  having  several  seeds  in  each 
cell  of  the  pod,  from  Pennycress  by  the  pod  not  winged,  and  the  radicle 
incimibent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  genus  of  a  single  one,  or  of  two  or  three,  European  and  Asiatic 
species,  according  to  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  different  botanists. 

1.  Shepherd'B-purse  Capsel.     Capsella  Bursa-pastoriSy  DC. 

(Fig.  100.) 
(Thlaspi,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1485.    Shepherd* s-pursc.) 

Boot  tapering,  often  to  a  great  depth,  r^.-^^^ 
E4idical  leaves  spread  on  the  ground, 
pinnatifld,  with  a  larger  ovate  or  trian- 
gular terminal  lobe,  or  sometimes  entire. 
Stem  erect,  from  a  few  inches  to  above 
a  foot  high,  rather  rough  and  often  hairy, 
with  a  few  oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire 
or  toothed  leaves,  clasping  the  stem  with 
projecting  auricles.  Pods  in  a  long 
loose  racefne,  usually  triangular,  truncate 
at  the  top,  with  the  angles  slightly  ' 
rounded,  and  narrowed  at  the  base, 
sometimes  notched  at  the  top  and  al- 
most obcordate.  Seeds  10  or  12  in  each 
cell. 

Probably  of  European  or  west  Asiatic  ^^' 

origin,  but  now  one  of  the  commonest  weeds  in  cultivated  and  waste 
places,  nearly  all  over  the  globe  without  the  tropics.  Abundant  in 
Britain.    Fl.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
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XXIII.  ORS88.  LEPIDIDM. 
Annuals  or  perennials,  glabrous  or  hairy,  with  numerous  small  white 
flowers.  Petals  equal.  Stamens  without  appendages.  Pods  ovate  or 
shortly  oblong,  rarely  orbicular,  compressed  laterally  (at  right  angles 
to  the  narrow  partition) ;  the  valves  boat-shaped,  either  without  wings 
or  the  keel  expanded  into  a  narrow  wing  at  the  top.  Seeds  one  in  each 
cell,  the  radicle  usually  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  numerous  and  rather  natural  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  Order.    It  is  readily  distinguished  from  Candytufl  by 
the  small  petals  all  equal,  and  from  all  other  British  siliculose  Crucifers, 
with  laterally  compressed  pods,  except  Senebiera,  by  the  single  seeds 
in  each  cell. 
Pod  winged  at  the  top. 
Tall  annual,  with  a  single  stem.     Style  short  ....     1.  Field  C. 
Perennial,  brandling  at  tlie  base.  Style  longer  than  the 

notch  of  the  pod 2.  Smithes  C. 

Pod  not  winged. 

Stem  stout  and  erect.    Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate. 
Upper  leaves  auriclod  and  clasping  the  stem.    Pod  2 

lines  broad 3.  Koary  C, 

Upper  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base.  Pod  1  line  broad    4.  Broad-leaved  C, 
Stem  much  branched  and   wiry.      Leaves  linear  or 

pinnate b,  NarrotO'lectvedC, 

The  common  Cress  of  our  gardens  is  the  L,  sativum,  a  native  of  west 
central  Asia. 

1.  Field  Cress.     Lepidium  oampestrey  Br.  (Fig.  101.) 

{Thlaspif  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1385.     Mithridate  Peppencort.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  near  a  foot  high, 
more  or  less  hoary  with  minute  scaly 
hairs,  or  rarely  quite  glabrous  ;  the  stem 
solitary,  erect  or  nearly  so,  usually 
branched  in  the  upper  part.  Badical 
leaves  stalked,  oblong,  entire  or  pinna- 
tifid,  with  a  large  terminal  lobe ;  the 
upper  ones  oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire 
or  slightly  toothed,  clasping  the  stem 
with  short,  pointed  auricles.  Flowers 
very  small.  Pods  numerous,  on  spread- 
ing pedicels,  broadly  ovate,  thick  when 
I  ripe,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  wing, 

which  is  narrow  at  the  base,  but  broad 
and  slightly  notched  at  the  top,  with  a 
Fig.  101.  short,  often  very  minute  style.  • 
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In  hilly  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  Generally  distributed  over 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl.  summer, 

2.  Smith's  Cress.    Iiepidium  Smithii,  Hook.  (Fig.  102.) 
(Thlaspi  hirtum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1803.) 

Very  near  ihe  Jield  C,  but  forms  a 
more  or  less  perennial  stock.  The  stems 
are  several  together,  much  shorter,  and 
decumbent  at  the  base ;  the  foliage  more 
haiiy,  the  flowers  not  quite  so  small,  and 
the  pod  glabrous. 

In  hilly  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste 
places  in  western  Europe,  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  up  western  France  to 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scot- 
land. Fl.  spring  and  autumn.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  united  as  a  mere  variety 

with  the  X.  hirtum  from  south-western  . 

Europe,  which  is  hairy  all  over,  includ-  A 

ing  the  pods,  and  the  X.  heterophyllum  \ 

from  western  Europe,  which  is  glabrous  ^^ 

all  over.  t^ 

Fig.  102. 

8.  Hoary  Cress.    Lepidimn  Draba,  Linn.  (Fig.  103.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2683.) 

A  perennial  about  a  foot  high,  more 
or  less  hoary  with  a  minute  down.  The 
stems  stout  and  erect,  branching  in  the 
upper  part.  Leaves  oblong  or  broadly 
lanceolate,  usually  slightly  toothed,  \\ 
to  2  inches  long,  the  lower  ones  stalked, 
the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  with 
projecting  auricles.  Bacemes  not  much 
lengthened,  forming  a  broad  flat  corymb.  / 
Pods  about  2  lines  broad  and  not  quite 
so  long,  very  thick,  the  valves  sharply 
keeled  but  not  winged,  the  style  promi-  ^ 
nent.  \ 

In  waste  places,  by  roadsides,  etc. ; 
common  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  Fig.  103. 

TOL.  I.  H 
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and  temperate  KuBsian  Asia.    Rare  in  Britain,  and  only  aa  an  intro- 
duced weed  in  a  few  English  counties.    Fl,  spring  or  early  summer. 


4.  Broad-leaved  Cress.    Lepidium  latifolium,  Linn. 
(Fig.  104.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 182.) 

A  stout,  erect  perennial,  attaining  2 
feet  or  even  more  in  height,  of  a  pale 
green,  but  glabrous.  Stems  much 
branched  in  the  upper  part,  but  forming 
a  large  loose  panicle,  not  a  flat  corymb 
as  in  the  hoary  C,  Badical  leaves  large, 
ovate,  toothed,  on  long  st^dks;  stem- 
leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate,  2  or 
8  inches  long,  the  lower  ones  stalked 
and  mostly  toothed,  the  upper  sessile, 
but  tapering  at  the  base,  and  often  en- 
tire. Pods  about  1  line  long  and  broad, 
the  valves  scarcely  keeled  and  not 
winged,  the  style  almost  imperceptible. 
In  waste  places,  especially  near  the 
sea,  widely  distributed  over  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  temperate  Russian 
Asia,  extending  northwards  to  Sweden. 
Fig.  104.  In  Britain,  apparently  indigenous  near 

the  coasts  of  some  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England,  appearing  occasionally  also  in  some  other  localities. 
FL  summer. 


5.  Narrow-leaved  Cress.    Lepidiiim  ruderale,  Linn. 
(Fig.  105.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1596.) 

A  glabrous  annual,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  very  much  branched 
wiry  stems.  The  radical  and  lower  leaves  pinnatifid,  with  narrow 
lobes ;  the  upper  ones  entire  or  nearly  so,  and  linear.  Flowers  very 
minute,  generally  without  petals,  and  only  2  stamens.  Pods  small, 
nearly  orbicular ;  the  valves  keeled  or  sometimes  very  slightly  winged 
at  the  top ;  the  style  very  minute. 

In  dry  gravelly  soils,  waste  places,  on  rubbish  and  old  waUa,  chiefly 
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neap  the  sea,  nearly  all  over  Europe  a  -  a   a-^a    ^ 

and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 

north,  abundant    also    in  extratropical  i 

Australia.  In  Britain,  along  the  coast 
of  England,  from  Bristol  round  to  Nor- 
folk, but  scarcely  wild  inland.  FL  early 
summer t  and  often  on  till  autumn. 


Fig.  105. 


XXIY.  SSirSBISRA.    SENEBIEBA 

Prostrate  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  short  racemes  of  small 
white  flowers  opposite  the  leaves.  Petals  and  stamens  as  in  Cress.  Pod 
laterally  compressed  (at  right  angles  to  the  narrow  partition),  orbicular 
or  broader  than  long,  either  indehiscent  or  separating  into  two  nuts, 
each  with  a  single  seed.  Badicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  coty- 
ledons, but  the  bend  is,  as  in  Awlwort,  a  little  above  the  base  of  the 
cotyledons  themselves,  not  at  their  junction  with  the  radicle. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  diffused  over  the  whole  range 
of  the  Order. 

Podfl  2  lines  broad,  deeply  wrinkled,  sessile  or  nearly  so  .    .     .    1.  Common  S, 
Pods  1  lino  broad,  slightly  wrinkled,  on  slender  pedicels     .    .    2.  Lesser  S. 


1.  Ck>minon  Senebiera.    Senebiera  Coronopusy  Poir. 
(Fig.  106.) 

{Coronopus  Buellii,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1660.    Swine' s-cress,   Wartcress,) 

A  pale  green,  glabrous  or  glaucous  annual,  the  stems,  when  first 
flowering  forming  a  short,  close  tuft,  afterwards  spreading  along  the 
ground  to  the  length  of  6  inches  or  more.  Leaves  once  or  twice  pin- 
nately  divided,  the  segments  not  numerous,  linear  or  wedge-shaped, 
entire  or  toothed.  Bacemes  at  first  forming  close  sessile  heads,  but, 
aB  the  fruit  ripens,  lengthening  out  to  1  or  2  inches.  Pedicels  seldom 
a  line  long.    Pod  about  2  lines  broad  and  not  quite  so  long,  scarcely 
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notched  at  the  top,  marked  with  deep 
wrinkles,  which  form  a  kind  of  crest 
round  the  edge ;  it  usually  remains  entire 
when  ripe. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, extending  northward  into  Sweden. 
Bather  plentiful  in  southern  England 
and  Ireland,  decreasing  northwards,  and 
quite  local  in  Scotland.  FL  summer 
and  autumn. 


Fig.  106. 

2.  Lesser  Senebiera.    Senebiera  didyma,  Fers.  (Fig.  107.) 
(Lepidium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  248.) 

Much  like  the  common  8,  in  habit  and 
foliage,  but  generally  more  slender,  often 
sprinkled  with  a  few  hairs ;  the  leaves 
rather  smaller  and  more  divided;  the 
flowers  smaller,  in  looser  racemes.  Pod 
scarcely  more  than  a  line  broad,  but 
slightly  wrinkled,  and  readily  separating 
into  two  ovoid  nuts. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  North  and  South 
America,  South  Africa,  and  western 
Europe.  In  Britain,  on  the  southern 
Fig.  107.  And  western  shores  of  England,  from 

Sussex  to  Caernarvonshire,  and  in  Ire- 
land.   In  inland   districts  only  as  an  occasional  straggler.    Ft.  all 


XXV.  IXrOAD.    ISATTS. 


Erect  annuals  or  biennials,  with  undivided  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
clasping  the  stem,  and  auricled.    The  flowers  small,  yellow,  and  nume- 
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rous.    Pod  flat,  pendulous,  obovate  or  oblong,  with  a  strong  rib  on  each 
side,  indehiscent,  and  containing  a  single  seed.    Badicle  incumbent  on 
the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 
A  small  genus,  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 


1.  Dyer's  Woad.    Isatis  tinotoria,  Linn.  (Fig.  108.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  97.) 

Stems  18  inches  to  2  or  3  feet  high, 
branched  in  the  upper  part,  glabrous  and 
glaucous,  or  with  a  few  hairs  in  the  lower 
part.  Bad^cal  leaves  obovate  or  oblong, 
coarsely  toothed  and  stalked,  2  to  4 
inches  long ;  the  upper  ones  narrow  and 
lanceolate,  with  prominent  auricles.  Pods 
hanging  from  slender  pedicels,  generally 
about  7  or  8  lines  long  and  2  to  2^  broad,  i 
and  tapering  to  the  base,  but  somewhat  I 
differing  in  size  and  shape  according  to 
the  variety. 

Of  south-eastern  origin,  formerly  much 
cultiyated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  has  thence  become  established 
in  stony  or  waste  places>  as  far  north  as 
Sweden.  Bepeatedly  found  in  several 
localities  in  Britain,  but  scarcely  fully 
naturalized.    Fl.  summer. 

Fig.  108. 


XXYI.  OAKII.S.    CAEILE. 

Maritime  branching  annuals,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  purplish  or  white 
flowers.  Pod  oblong-linear,  somewhat  compressed,  without  any  longi- 
tudinal partition  or  valves,  but  when  ripe,  separating  transversely  into 
2  articles,  the  upper  one  mitre-shaped,  deciduous,  containing  one 
erect  seed ;  the  lower  one  persistent,  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  pike,  di- 
vided into  two  points,  and  containing  a  pendulous  ovule,  which  seldom 
enlarges  into  a  seed.  Badicle  obliquely  incumbent  on  the  back  or 
towards  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  genus  consisting  of  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  seacoasts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  old  world. 
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1.  Sea  Cakile.    Cakile  maritima,  Scop.  (Fig.  109.) 
(Bunias  Cakile,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  231.     Sea  Rocket.) 

Stems  hard  at  the  base,  with  loose 
straggling  branches  a  foot  long  or  more, 
and  glabrous.  Leaves  few,  thick  and 
fleshy,  with  a  few  distant,  oblong  or  linear 
lobes.  Flowers  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Stock,  but  smaller.  Pods  on  short  thick 
pedicels,  distant  from  each  other  in  long 
racemes  ;  when  young,  linear  or  lanceo- 
late and  entire,  but  when  ripe,  forming 
the  two  peculiar  articles  above  described. 
Badicle  remarkably  large. 

In  maritime  sands  and  salt-marshes; 

on  all  the  seacoasts  of  Europe  and  western 

Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.    Com- 

p.     ^^  mon  all  roimd  Britain.    J7.  summer  and 

autumn» 


XXYII.  ORAMBS.     CBAMBE. 

Erect,  stout  perennials,  or  in  some  foreign  species,  annuals,  with 
toothed  or  divided  leaves,  and  loose  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Pod 
apparently  stalked  in  the  calyx  (that  is,  supported  on  a  stalk-like 
abortive  lower  article),  globular,  indehiscent,  with  one  seed.  Badicle 
incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  folded  over  as  in 
Brassica. 

A  well-characterized  and  natural  genus,  containing  several  south 
European,  west  Asiatic,  and  Canary  Island  species. 


1.  Seakale  Crambe.    Crambe  maritima,  Linn.  (Fig.  110.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  924.    Seakale.) 

A  glabrous  plant,  of  a  glaucous  green,  forming  a  thick,  hard, 
perennial  stock.  Stems  branched,  about  2  feet  high.  Lower  leaves 
stalked,  large,  rather  thick,  broadly  oblong  or  rounded,  waved  and 
coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatifid ;  the  upper  leaves  few  and  smaller. 
Panicle  large  and  much  branched.    Filaments  of  the  longer  stamens 
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forked.  Pod  3  or  d  lines  in  diameter;  the 
abortive  article  or  stalk  within  the  calyx 
about  a  line  long  or  rather  more. 

In  maritime  sands  and  stony  places, 
along  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  and 
on  the  Baltic,  reappearing  on  the  Black 
Sea.  In  Britain,  rather  thinly  scattered 
along  the  coasts  of  England,  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Scotch  lowlands,  becoming 
more  scarce  northwards.  Introduced 
into  our  gardens  last  century,  from  De- 
vonshire.   Fl,  early  summer. 


Fig.  110. 


XXYIII.  RADZSH.    BAPHANUS. 

Coarse,  often  hairy  annuals  or  biennials ;  the  lower  leaves  pinnatifid 
or  pinnate,  the  flowers  rather  large.  Pod  more  or  less  elongated,  thick, 
pointed,  indehiscent,  more  or  less  contracted  or  even  jointed  between 
the  seeds,  without  any  longitudinal  partition  when  ripe,  but  containing 
several  seeds,  separated  by  a  pithy  substance  filling  the  pod.  Badicle 
incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  folded  over  it. 

A  genus  well  characterized  by  the  pod,  but  consisting  of  very  few 
species,  or  perhaps  only  of  several  more  or  less  permanent  races  of 
one  species.  The  most  distinct  form,  our  garden  Radish,  is  unknown 
in  a  wild  state,  but  some  varieties  of  the  wild  one,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  come  so  near  to  it  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  it 
may  be  but  a  cultivated  race  of  the  same  species,  although  placed  by 
aome  botanists  in  a  distinct  genus. 

1.  Wild  BadiBh.    Baphanus  Baphanistruin,  Linn. 
(Fig.  111.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  866.     Jointed  Charlock,) 

An  erect  or  spreading  annual  or  biennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  much 
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branched,  with  a  few  stiff  hairs  on  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Leayes  pinnately  di- 
vided or  lobed,  the  terminal  segment 
large,  obovate  or  oblong,  and  rough  with 
short  hairs  ;  the  upper  leaves  often  nar- 
row and  entire.  Flowers  of  the  size  of 
*  those  of  the  Charlock,  the  calyx  very 
^  erect,  the  petals  either  white,  with  co- 
loured veins,  or  pale  yellow,  or  lilac. 
Pod  usually  1  to  IJ  inches  long,  nearly 
cylindrical  when  fresh,  and  terminating 
in  a  long,  pointed  or  conical  style,  when 
/  dry  more  or  less  furrowed  longitudi- 

I  nally,  and  often  separating  in  joints  be- 

\  tween  the  seeds. 

A     common     weed   of    cultivation. 
Fig.  111.  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 

except  the  extreme  north,  and  equally 
abundant  in  Britain.  17.  summer  and  autumn,  A  seacoast  variety, 
particularly  abundant  round  the  Mediterranean,  but  extending  up  the 
shores  of  western  Europe  to  those  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  B. 
maritimus  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1643).  It  has  the  leaves  usually  more  divided, 
the  pods  often  longer,  and  is  more  apt  to  last  a  second  year,  but  all  the 
other  characters  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  flower,  the  comparative 
length  of  the  style  and  pod,  the  depth  of  the  furrows,  etc.,  occur  also 
on  inland  specimens,  at  least  on  the  Continent. 


VII.  THE  MIGNIONETTE  FAMILY.    RESEDACEiE. 

A  small  family,  limited  in  Britain  to  the  single  genus  Ifi- 
gnionette.  The  exotic  genera,  of  very  few  species  each,  asso- 
ciated with  it,  originally  formed  part  of  it,  but  have  been  separated 
on  account  chiefly  of  the  slight  differences  in  the  structure  of  the 
fruit. 

I.  MZaMZOHETTE.    KESEDA. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  short  perennial  stock,  alternate  leaves, 
no  stipules,  and  small  greenish-yellow  or  white  flowers,  in  long  terminal 
racemes  or  spikes.  Sepals  4  to  6,  united  at  the  base.  Petals  as  many, 
small,  narrow,  and  some  or  all  of  them  deeply  divided.    Stamens  in- 
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definite,  but  not  numerous  (about  8  to  24),  inserted  under  the  ovary 
on  a  glandular  disk.  Ovary  single,  with  short  teeth,  each  terminating 
in  a  very  short  style  or  sessile  stigma.  Capsule  green,  open  at  the  top 
long  before  maturity,  containing  several  seeds,  arranged  along  as  many 
parietal  placentas  as  there  were  styles.     Seeds  without  albumen. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  chiefly  confined  to  Europe,  north- 
cm  Africa,  and  western  Asia.  The  narrow,  insignificant,  divided 
petals,  and  open  capsule,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
other  British  plants. 

Leaves  entire 1.  Dyer't  M, 

Leaves  cut  or  divided. 

Petals   white,   all  divided.     Leaves  pinnate,   with  many 

entire  segments 8.  White  M. 

Petals  greenish-jellow,  one  or  two  of  them  undivided. 
Leaves  trifid  or  pinnate,  with  few  segments,  often 
again  divided 2.  Cut-leaved  M. 

The  ttoeet  Mignionette  of  our  gardens  (R.  odorata)  is  a  native  of 
Egypt,  nearly  allied  to  the  cut-leaved  M, 


1.  Dyer's  Mignionette.    Beseda  Luteola,  Linn.  (Fig.  112.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  320.     Weld,  Yellow  Weed,  or  Dyers Bocket.) 

An  erect  glabrous  annual  or  biennial, 
with  a  hard,  stiff,  scarcely  branched 
stem,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  linear  or 
lanceolate,  2  to  3  inches  long,  entire, 
but  slightly  waved  on  the  edges.  Flowers 
of  a  yellowish  green,  in  long,  stifi'  spikes. 
Sepals  4.  Petals  4  or  5,  very  unequal, 
the  1  or  2  lower  ones  entire,  the  upper 
ones  divided  into  2  to  5  lobes.  Capsules 
nearly  globular,  with  3  or  sometimes  4 
teeth,  and  twice  as  many  external 
furrows. 

In  waste  places,  throughout  temperate 
and  southern  Europe,  from  Sweden  to 
the  Caucasus.    Extends  over  the  greater 

part  of  Britain,  but  decreases  northward,  ^ 

although  found  occasionally  as  far  as 
Aberdeen.  Long  cultivated  for  the  use 
of  dyers,  it  may  not  improbably  be  an  Fig.  112. 

introduced  plant  with  us,  as  in  northern  « 

Europe  generally.    FL  summer. 
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2.  Out-leaved  Mignionette.    Beseda  lutea,  Linn.  (Fig.  113.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  321.) 
^    '"  Not  80  tall  as  the  dyers  Jf .,  much  more 

hranched,  and  less  erect.  Leaves  very 
variable,  but  always  deeply  divided, 
most  of  them  once  or  twice  trifid,  but 
occasionaUy  pinnatifid,  with  few  oblong 
^  or  linear  segments,  much  waved  on  the 
margins.  Flowers  on  slender  pedicels, 
in  long  racemes.  Sepals  usually  6,  but 
sometimes  only  5.  Petals  as  many,  of  a 
greenish  yellow,  the  lowest  entire  or  2- 
cleft,  the  others  irregularly  divided  into 
2,  3,  or  4.  Capsule  oblong,  with  3,  rarely 
4,  very  short  teeth. 

In  waste  places,  especially  in  limestone 

districts,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 

^    to  the  Caucasus.     In  Britain,  chiefly 

^   prevalent  in  south-eastern  England,  but 

^   extends  also  to  the  limestones  of  the 

western  and  northern  counties  of  Eng- 

^*       '  land,   into   Ireland,    and   up   the   east 

coast  of  Scotland  to  Aberdeen.      Fl,  summer. 


i 


3.  White  Mignionette.    Beseda  alba,  Linn.  (Fig.  114.) 
{R.fruticulosa,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2628.) 

A  tall  perennial,  the  lower  leaves 
crowded  on  the  stock  or  base  of  the  stem, 
and  all  deeply  pinnate,  with  numerous 
(9  to  21)  linear  or  lanceolate  segments, 
entire,  but  waved  on  the  margins. 
Flowers  on  short  pedicels,  much  whiter 
than  in  the  last  two  species.  Sepals  5  or 
6.  Petals  as  many,  all  equal,  and  3-clefl. 
Capsule  ovoid,  with  4,  or  sometimes  3,  5, 
or  6  teeth. 

A  Mediterranean  species,  long  since 
introduced  into  our  cottage  gardens,  and, 
as  an  outcast  from  them,  appears  to  have 
become  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Fl,  summer. 


Fig.lU. 
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VIII.  THE  CISTUS  FAMILY.    CISTINE^E. 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  opposite,  or  in  a  few  exotic  species,  al- 
ternate leaves,  with  or  without  stipules ;  the  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes.  Sepals  8,  nearly  equal,  overlapping  each  other  in  the 
bud,  with  or  without  2  smaller  outer  ones.  Petals  6,  or  rarely 
fewer,  broadly  spreading.  Stamens  numerous,  hypogynous,  and 
free.  Ovary  and  style  single.  Capsule  1-celled,  or  incompletely 
divided  into  several  cells,  opening  in  3,  6,  or  10  valves,  which  bear 
along  their  centre  as  many  placentas  or  imperfect  partitions. 
Seeds  several,  the  embryo  curved,  imbedded  in  albumen. 

A  small  Order  spread  chiefly  over  southern  and  western  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  with  a  few  American  species.  It  corresponds  with 
the  old  Linnean  genus  Cistus,  which  is  now  limited  to  the  large-flowered 
species  with  5  valves  to  the  capsule.  They  are  none  of  them  British, 
bat  include  the  well-known  Gum-Cisttcses  of  our  gardens. 


I.  ROOKOZ8T.    HRLIANTHEMUM. 

Low  or  difi\ise  undershrubs  or  herbs,  with  the  flowers  smaller  than 
in  the  true  Cistuses,  and  the  capsule  opening  in  3  valves  only.  The 
leaves  in  the  British  species  are  all  opposite,  and  the  two  outer  sepals 
very  seldom  wanting. 

The  geographical  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  family. 

Erect  annual 1.  Spotted  JR. 

Diffiue,  mucli  branched  undershrubs. 

No  stipules  to  the  leaves  (flowers  small) 2.  Hoary  S. 

A  pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  each  leaf. 

Leaves  green  above,  nearly  flat.   Flowers  usually  yellow    8.  Common  JR. 
Leaves  whitish  on  both  sides,  the  edges  rolled  back. 

Flowers  always  white 4.  White  It. 


1.  Spotted  Bookoist.    nelianthemiim  guttatum,  Mill. 
(Fig.  115.) 

(CUtus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  644.) 

An  erect,  harry  annual,  often  branched  at  the  base,  from  a  few  inches 
to  near  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  or  the  lower 
ones  obovate  and  very  obtuse  ;  the  upper  ones  more  pointed,  and  often 
accompanied  hy  stipules,  which  are  wanting  to  the  lower  ones.    Ea- 
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cemes  loose,  with  small  flowers  on  slender 
pedicels.  Petals  very  fugacioos,  yellow, 
either  with  or  without  a  dark  spot  at  their 
base,  varying  also  in  size,  and  in  their 
edges  entire  or  jagged. 

In  pastures,  fields,  and  waste  places, 
very  common  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northward  through 
France  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
southern  Ireland,  and  reappearing  on 
the  Holyhead  mountain  in  Anglesea. 
FL  summer.  The  Anglesea  specimens 
are  rather  stunted,  with  the  leaves 
broader  than  usual,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished as  a  species  under  the  name  of  JET. 
Fig.  115.  Breweri, 

2.  Hoary  Bookoist.  Helianthemmn  oannin.  Dun.  (Fig.  116.) 

{Cistus  martfolius,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  396.) 

A  much  smaller  and  more  compact 

undershrub  than  the  common  B.    The 

leaves  much  smaller,  seldom  6  lines  long, 

white  underneath,  or  sometimes  on  both 

>^  sides,  and  all  without  stipules.    Bacemes 

\N  numerous  and  short,  with  small  bracts 

at  the  base  of  the  pedicels.     Flowers 
yellow,  very  much  smaller  than  in  the 
common  B. 
In  rocky,  hilly  districts,  in  central, 
^  western,     and    south-western    Europe, 

\  from  southern  Sweden  to  Spain.  Bather 

rare  in  Britain,  on  limestone  rocks  in 
Fig.  116.  western  and  north-western  England,  and 

in  the  isle  of  Arran  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land.   Fl,  summer. 


3.  Common  Bookoist.    Helianthemiim  vulgare,  Gl»rtn. 
(Fig.  117.) 

(Cistus  Helianihemum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1321.     C.  tomeniosus,  Eng.  Bot. 
t.2208.     Bock-rose) 

A  low,  difluse  undejshrub,  with  a  short,  much  branched,  woody 
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stem,  and  annual  procumbent  or  ascend- 
ing flowering  branches,  from  a  few  inches 
to  near  a  foot  long.  Leaves  shortly 
stalked,  mostly  oblong,  but  varying  from 
ovate  to  lanceolate,  scarcely  curved 
down  on  the  edges,  glabrous  or  slightly 
hairy,  green  above,  and  more  or  less 
hoary  or  white  underneath.  Stipules 
linear-lanceolate,  1  to  2,  or  even  3  lines  ' 
long.  Bacemes  loose,  the  pedicels  de- 
flected before  and  after  flowering.    The 

3  larger  sepals  marked  with  3  very  pro-  ^  - 

minent  ribs,  and  often  scarious  between  Fig.  117. 

them ;  the  2  outer  very  small.    Petals 
broadly  spreading,  bright  yellow,  near  6  lines  long  and  broad. 

In  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.  Fl,  all  summer.  A  curious  variety,  or  rather  an 
accidental  deformity,  occasionally  seen  in  gardens,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  found  near  Croydon  in  Surrey,  with  small,  nar- 
row, deeply-cut  petals,  has  been  figured  under  the  name  of  H.  surre- 
janum  (Eng.  Bot,  t.  2207).  The  Rock-rotes  of  our  gardens  are  chiefly 
varieties  of  this  species,  which,  under  cultivation,  varies  much  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers. 


4.  White  Bookoist.    Helianthemum  polifolium,  Pers. 

(^ig.  118.) 

(Cistus,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1322.) 

Very  near  the  common  B.,  and  by 
some  considered  as  one  of  its  numerous  (^<f 

varieties.  It  is  less  straggling,  the  leaves 
are  narrow,  much  rolled  back  on  the 
edges,  and  hoary  on  both  sides,  and  the 
flowers  are  always  white. 

On  limestone,  rocky  wastes,  common 
in  south-western  and  some  parts  of  cen- 
tral Europe.  In  Britain  only  on  Brent 
Downs  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Torquay 

and  Babbicombe  in  Devonshire.     FL       f^^P^^     ^f^^     *? 
summer. 


Fig.  118. 
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IX.  THE  VIOLET  FAMILY.    VIOLARIE^. 

A  family  limited  in  Europe  to  tbe  single  genus  Violet.  The  ex- 
otic genera  associated  with  it  agree  with  it  in  their  5  sepals  and 
petals,  their  5  anthers  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  short, 
broad  filaments,  and  their  1-celled  ovary  with  three  parietal  pla- 
centas. They  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  many  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  small,  almost  regular  flowers. 


I.  VIOI.ST.    VIOLA. 

Low  annuals  or  perenniab,  witb  stipulate,  radical,  or  alternate  leaves, 
and  (in  the  British  species)  axillary  or  radical  1-flowered  peduncles. 
Sepals  6,  produced  at  the  base  beyond  their  insertion.  CoroUa  irre- 
gular, of  5  spreading  petals,  the  lowest  produced  into  a  spur  at  the 
base.  Stamens  6,  the  filaments  very  short  and  broad,  bearing  the 
anthers  on  their  inner  surface,  and  more  or  less  cohering  in  a  ring 
round  the  ovary,  the  two  lower  ones  lengthened  into  a  short  spur 
at  the  base.  Style  single,  with  a  dilated  or  thickened  or  hooked  stigma. 
Ovary  1-celled,  with  several  ovules  inserted  on  3  parietal  placentas. 
Fruit  a  capsule,  opening  in  3  valves,  which  become  folded  lengthwise 
so  as  to  clasp  tightly  the  shining  seeds. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the  stamens  and  spurred  flowers 
from  all  British  Polypetals  except  Balsam,  which  is  at  once  known  by 
the  number  and  shape  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  In  all  the  British 
species,  except  the  Pansy,  the  showy,  perfect  flowers  seldom  set  their 
fruits.  The  capsules  and  seeds  are  generally  produced  by  minute 
flowers,  almost  without  petals  or  stamens,  which  appear  later  in  the 
year 

Sepals  obtuse.    Flowers  and  leaves  apparently  radical.    Stem 
very  short. 
Leares  glabrous,  roniform.    Flowers  small,  scentless    ...    1.  Marsh  V, 
Loaves  more  or  less  downy  or  haiiy. 

Flowers  sweet-scented.    Lateral  scions  creeping  ....     2.  Sweet  V. 
Flowers  scentless.    No  creeping  scions.    Leaves  yery  hairy    8.  UaUy  F. 
Sepals  acute.    Annual  flowering  branches  more  or  less  elongated. 
Stipules  narrow,  entire,  ciliate  or  toothed.    Stigma  hooked 

and  pointed 4.  Do^  V. 

Stipules  deeply  divided.    Stigma  thickened,  with  a  tuft  of 

hairs  below  it 5.  Pansy  T\ 

The  F.  calcarata  from  the  Alps,  the  V.  cornuia  from  the  Pyrenees, 
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and  occasionally  a  few  other  exotic  species,  may  bo  met  with  in  our 
gardens. 

1.  Marsh  Violet.    Viola  palustris/Linn.  (Fig.  119.) 
(Eng.  Bot  t.  444.) 

The  stock  occasionally  emits  ronners 
or  scions,  like  the  sweet  V.,  but  it  is  a  , 
smaller  plant,  and   perfectly  glabrous,  ^ 
except  very  rarely  a  few  hairs  on  the 
peduncles.  Leaves  reniform  or  orbicular, 
and  cordate  at  the  base,  very  slightly  * 
crenate.    Flowers  smaller  than  in  the 
sweet  v.,  of  a  pale  blue,   with  purple 
streaks,  and  quite  scentless ;  the  sepals  ^^-  ^^^' 

obtuse,  the  spur  very  short.    Stigma  broad,  oblique. 

In  marshy  ground  and  bogs,  widely  distributed  over  northern  and 
central  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America.  Abundant  in 
Scotland,  but  decreasing  southwards,  and  quite  local  in  southern  Eng- 
land. Common  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  ^L  spring  and  early  sum* 
mer;  the  petalless  flowers  in  summer. 


2.  Sweet  Violet.    Viola  odorata,  Linn.  (Fig.  120.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  619.) 

Perennial  stock  short,  but  sometimes 
branched,  knotted  with  the  remains  of 
the  old  leaf-stalks  and  stipules,  and 
usually  emitting  creeping  runners  or  j 
scions.  Leaves  in  radical  (or  rather, 
terminal)  tufts,  broadly  cordate,  rounded 
at  the  top,  and  crenate,  downy  or  shortly 
liairy,  with  rather  long  stalks.  Stipules 
narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  entire. 
Peduncles  about  as  long  as  the  leaf- 
stalks, with  a  pair  of  small  bracts  about 
halfway  up.  Flowers  nodding,  of  the 
bluish-purple  colour  named  after  them,  j..     ^^ 

or  white,  more   or  less  sweet-scented. 

Sepals  obtuse.    Spur  of  the  lower  petal  short.    Stigma  pointed,  hori- 
zontal or  turned  downwards. 

On  banks,  under  hedges,  in  woods,  and  on  the  borders  of  meadows, 
widely  spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  northward  to 
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sonthem  Sweden.  Common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  although  here 
and  there  large  districts  are  without  it.  Fl,  earhf  sjtring,  or  some  gar- 
den varieties  in  autumn ;  the  small  petalless  flowers  that  produce  the 
seeds  may  be  seen  nearly  all  summer.  Some  Continental  botanists  dis- 
tinguish several  species  from  minute  differences  in  the  shape  and  hairs 
of  the  petals. 

8.  Hairy  Violet.    Viola  hirta,  Linn.  (Fig.  121.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  894.) 

Very  near  the  sweet  F.,  and  most  pro- 
bably a  mere  variety,  seldom  producing 
runners,  more  hairy  in  all  its  parts,  with 
narrower  and  less  obtuse  leaves,  and 
scentless  flowers. 

Chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  rocky 
places,  open  woods,  and  pastures,  with  a 
more  extended  area  than  the  sweet  V., 
penetrating  further  north  in  Scandinavia, 
and  yet  more  common  in  southern  Eu- 
rope to  the  Caucasus.  Appears  more 
frequent  in  eastern  Britain,  and  less  so 
in  the  west,  than  the  sweet  V, ;  both  are 
recorded  from  Ireland.  Fl,  rather  later 
than  the  sweet  V, 


Fig.  121. 


4.  Dog  Violet.    Viola  oanina,  Linn.  (Fig.  122.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  620.     F.  sylvatica  and  F.  stagnina,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  short,  with  the  radical  leaves 
tufted,  and  the  flowering  branches  at  first 
so  short  as  to  give  the  plant  much  re- 
semblance to  the  sweet  F. ;  but  as  the 
season  advances,  the  lateral  flowering 
branches  are  always  more  or  less  elon- 
>^  gated,  ascending  or  erect,  from  a  few 
inches  to  near  a  foot  long.  Leaves  ovate, 
cordate,  varying  from  nearly  orbicular 
to  broadly  lanceolate,  usually  glabrous 
as  well  as  the  whole  plant.  Stipules 
narrow-lanceolate  and  pointed.  Flowers 
Fig.  122.  much  like  those  of  the  sweet  F.,  but 

usually  paler,  always  scentless,  and  the 
sepals  pointed.    The  complete  flowers  set  their  fruit  more  frequently 
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than  in  the  sweet  V,,  but  yet  the  greater  number  of  capsules  are  pro- 
duced  by  the  later  petalless  flowers. 

Yery  common  in  a  rariety  of  situations,  throughout  Europe  and 
Sussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  J^.  spring  and  early  summer  ; 
the  peialless  flowers  all  summer.  It  varies  much  in  size,  in  the  shape  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  flowering  branches, 
and  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  species,  which  may  be  reduced 
to  three  principal  varieties,  viz. : — 

a.  Dwarf  Dog  Violet  {V.  flavicornis,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2736). 
Usually  only  2  or  3  inches  high,  the  flowering  branches  frequently 
perennial  at  the  base,  and  the  capsules  almost  always  obtuse,  being 
produced  by  the  petalless  flowers.  Grows  in  open,  dry,  or  sandy  si- 
tulitions. 

b.  Common  Dog  Violet,  Six  inches  high  or  more,  the  flowering 
branches  all  lateral.  Leaves  ovate,  cordate.  Capsules  often  x>ointed, 
and  produced  by  the  complete  flowers.  On  hedge-banks  and  in  thickets. 

c.  Narrow-leaved  Dog  Violet  (V,  lactea,  Eng. Bot.  t.  445).  Flower- 
ing branches  more  erect  than  in  the  common  variety,  often  much  longer, 
although  sometimes  short.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers 
very  pale  or  white.  Very  luxuriant  on  boggy  heaths,  dwarf  near  the 
seaside. 


5.  Pansy  Violet.    Viola  trioolor,  Linn.  (Fig.  128.) 
(Eug.  Bot.  t.  1287.     Heartsease  or  Pansy,) 

A  most  variable  plant,  but  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  branching  stem,  the 
large  leaf-like  stipules  deeply  divided 
into  several  linear  or  oblong  lobes,  the 
central  or  terminal  one  the  largest, 
broadest,  and  most  obtuse,  and  by  the 
style  thickened  at  the  top  into  an  al- 
most globular  oblique  stigma.  The  plant 
is  glabrous,  or  slightly  downy.  Leaves 
stalked,  from  narrow-oblong  to  ovate  or 
cordate,  always  obtuse  and  slightly  ere-  ^ 
nate.  Flowers  purple,  whitish,  or  yel- 
low, or  with  a  mixture  of  these  colours  ; 
the  two  upper  pairs  of  petals  slightly  j.. 

overlapping  each  other,  and  usually  more 

coloured,  the  lower  petal  always  broadest,  and  generally  yellow  at 
the  base. 

On  hilly  pastures  and  banks,  in  cultivated  and  waste  places  through* 
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out  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  abundant  in  Britain,  especially  as  a 
weed  of  cultivation.  Fl.  from  spring  till  autumn.  It  is  the  most  variable 
of  all  our  Violets,  and  has  been  divided  into  more  than  a  dozen  species. 
The  following  are  the  most  prominent  forms,  which,  however  constantly 
different  they  may  sometimes  appear,  at  others  pass  gradually  into 
each  other. 

.  a.  Meld  Pansy  {V.  arvensis,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2712).  A  slender 
annual,  from  2  or  3  inches  to  6  inches  or  a  foot  long.  The  lobes  of  the 
stipules  and  leaves  narrow ;  the  petals  small,  sometimes  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  pale  yeUow,  nearly  white,  or  the  upper  ones  pale  purple.  A  very 
common  weed  of  cultivation. 

b.  Garden  Pansy  {V,  tricolor,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1287).  Larger  than  the 
field  P.  in  all  its  parts,  often  biennial  or  perennial,  with  broader  leaves. 
The  terminal  lobe  of  the  stipules  larger ;  the  petals  much  larger  than 
the  calyx,  very  variable  in  colour.  It  sows  itself  readily,  but  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  the  Jield  P. 

c.  Yellow  Pansy  ( V,  lutea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  721).  Usually  perennial. 
Foliage  of  the  compact  forms  of  the  garden  P.  Flowers  large  and  richly 
coloured,  oflen  yellow.  In  mountain  pastures  in  Wales,  northern 
England,  and  western  Scotland.  F.  Curiisii  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2693) 
is  an  intermediate  form  between  this  and  the  garden  P. 


X.  THE  MILKWOET  FAMILY.  POLYOALACE^. 

A  family  represented  in  Europe  only  by  Milkwort  itself.  The 
other  genera  associated  with  it  are  chiefly  tropical  or  natives  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  differing  from  Milkwort  in  the  form  and 
consistence  of  their  fruit,  or  in  minor  details  in  the  Btructure  of 
their  flowers. 

I.  MZItKl^ORT.    FOLYGALA. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  usually  alternate,  no  stipules, 
and  very  irregular  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Sepals  5,  of  which 
the  two  inner  are  larger,  usually  petal-like,  and  commonly  called 
wtTigs.  Petals  3,  4,  or  5,  the  lowest  very  small  and  subulate,  and  all 
more  or  less  united  with  the  stamens.  Stamens  united  in  two  parcels, 
each  with  4  anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the  summit.  Style  1,  with  a 
single  stigma.  Ovary  and  capsule  flat,  2-celled,  with  a  single  pendulous 
seed  in  each  cell. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  widely  diffused  over  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
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Sereral  of  the  showy  south  African  species  are  often  cultivated  in  our 
greenhouses. 


1.  Common  Milkwort.    Polygala  vulgaris,  Linn.  (Fig.  121..) 

(Eng,  Bot  t.  76,  and  Suppl.  t.  2827,  and  P.  amara,  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  U  2764.     Milkwort.) 

A  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous  peren- 
nial, with  a  short-tufted  or  almost  woody 
stock,  and  numerous  diffuse  or  ascending 
branches,  from  an  inch  or  two  to  near  a 
foot  long.  It  will  also  occasionally 
flower  the  first  year,  so  as  to  appear 
annual.  Leaves  crowded  at  the  base, 
the  lowest  obovate  or  even  orbicular, 
especially  in  young  plants,  the  upper 
ones  oblong-lanceolate,  or  even  linear, 
2  or  3  lines  to  near  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
usually  bright  blue  or  pink,  hanging  on 
short  pedicels  in  elegant  terminal  ra- 
cemes, with  a  small  bract  at  the  base  of 
each  pedicel.  Three  outer  sepals  small, 
linear,  and  greenish,  the  2  wings  twice 
as  large,  obovate  or  oblong,  coloured 
and  elegantly  veined;  after  flowering 
they  lie  flat  on  the  capsule,  but  become 
greener.    Petals  much  smaller,  the  2 

lateral  oblong-linear,  the  lowest  keel-shaped,  and  tipped  with  a  little 
crest.  Style  dilated  at  the  top.  Capsule  green,  orbicular,  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  wing,  notched  at  the  top.    Seeds  oblong,  downy. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  on  banks,  under  hedges,  etc.,  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  Fl.  all  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
lower  and  upper  leaves,  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  the 
veins  and  the  breadth  of  the  wings,  etc.,  and  many  forms  which  have 
appeared  constant  in  particular  localities,  have  at  various  times  been 
characterized  as  species. 


Fig.  124. 


XI.  THE  PRANKENIA  FAMILY.  FRANKENIACE^. 

An  Order  limited  to  the  genus  Frankenia^  which  differs  from 
the  Pink  family  in  the  parietal  placentas  of  the  ovary  and  capsule, 
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and  from  tlie  Sifpericum  family  in  its  valvate  calyx,  definite  sta- 
mens, and  in  habit. 

I.  FRAMKEMZA.    FBANE£NIA. 

Prostrate  or  spreading  seacoast  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite, 
often  clustered,  small  leaves,  and  no  stipules,  the  flowers  sessile  in  the 
upper  axils.  Sepals  combined  into  a  tubular  calyx,  with  4  or  5  teeth. 
Petals  4  or  5,  with  long  claws  and  spreading  laminas.  Stamens  4  or  5, 
alternating  with  the  petals,  and  usually  2  or  3  additional  ones  opposite 
the  petals.  Ovary  single,  with  one  style,  shortly  2-,  3-,  or  4-cleft. 
Capsule  opening  in  2,  3,  or  4  valves.  Seeds  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  valves,  very  small,  with  a  straight  embryo  imbedded  in  albumen. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  but  widely  spread  over  the  seacoaats  of  nearly 
all  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  Common  Frankenia.    Frankenia  tovis,  Linn.  (Fig.  125.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  205.     Sea-Heath.) 

A  difinse,  much-branched  perennial, 
spreading  to  the  extent  of  6  or  8  inches ; 
glabrous  or  nearly  so  in  the  British  spe- 
cimens. Leaves  crowded  in  little  op- 
posite clusters  along  the  branches,  small, 
rather  thick,  and  appearing  linear  from 
their  edges  being  closely  rolled  down. 
Flowers  few,  sessile  among  the  upper 
«^  leaves,    forming   little    terminal  leafy 

^'  heads  or  short  spikes.    Galyx  furrowed, 

about  the  length  of  the  leaves.    Petals  small,  pink. 

In  maritime  sands  and  salt-marshes,  common  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  central  Asia,  and  extends  up  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  France.  Varieties  of  what  is  now  considered  as  the  same  species 
are  abundant  in  similar  localities  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Li 
Britain  only  on  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  England.  Fl.  summer.  The 
hairy  variety,  oflen  distinguished  as  a  species,  common  in  the  south, 
does  not  appear  to  extend  to  Britain. 


XII.  THE  PINK  FAMILY.    CARYOPHYLLACE^, 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  entire  leaves  and  no 
stipules,  or,  in  a  very  few  genera,  small  scarious  stipules;  the 
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branches  usually  knotted  at  each  pair  of  leaves ;  the  flowers  not 
yellow,  usually  in  dichotomous  cymes  or  panicles.  Sepals  4  or  5, 
free  or  united  into  a  tubular  calyx.  Petals  as  many,  twisted  in 
the  bud,  sometimes  minute  or  wanting.  Stamens  free,  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals,  or  fewer,  inserted  under  the  ovary.  Styles  2 
to  5,  linear,  stigmatic  along  their  whole  length.  Capsule  1-celled, 
or  divided  into  cells  at  the  base  only,  opening  at  the  top  into  as 
many,  or  twice  as  many  teeth  or  valves  as  there  are  styles,  and  con- 
taining several  seeds,  attached  to  a  shorter  or  longer  central 
column. 

A  considerable  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  most  numerous 
in  temperate  regions,  especially  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  extending 
into- the  Arctic  Circle,  and  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  but  rare  within 
the  tropics.  The  species  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  foliage  and 
habit  from  all  British  polypetalous  plants,  except  Frankenia,  Elatine, 
and  the  cathartic  Flax,  which  have  their  ovary  and  oApsule  completely 
divided  into  cells,  and  the  Paronychia  family,  which  have  but  one  seed 
in  the  ovary  and  capsule. 

The  genera  into  which  the  species  are  distributed  are  often  very 
artificial,  depending  on  the  number  of  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  or  styles. 
These  numbers  are  not  indeed  strictly  constant,  even  in  different  flowers 
of  the  same  individual ;  but  in  general  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
flowers  in  each  individual  will  be  found  to  agree  in  this  respect  with 
the  characters  assigned  to  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  Care  must 
therefore  be  taken,  especially  in  the  smaller- flowered  AUinea,  to  count 
the  number  of  parts  in  several  flowers  wherever  any  hesitation  is  felt 
as  to  the  genus  it  should  be  referred  to. 

Suborder  1.  Silbkbjb. 
Sepalt  united  in  a  tubular  or  campanulate  calyx. 
Two  or  four  scales  or  hrscts  cloeely  embracing  the  base  or 

the  whole  of  the  calyx 1.  Phtk. 

No  scales  at  the  base  of  the  caljx. 

Styles  2 2.  Saponama. 

Stjles  3 8.  SiUHTE. 

Styles  5  (rarely  4) 4.  Lychnis. 

Suborder  2.  Alsikejb. 
Sepals  free^  or  only  very  slightly  connected  at  the  hate. 
Small,  white,  scaly  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
'    Styles  3,    Leaves  linear,  cylindrical,  opposite,  not  clus- 
tered      12.  Sandspubbt. 
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Styles  3.    Leaves  flat,  the  upper  ones  apparently  4  in  a 

whorl 14.  PoLTCABP. 

Styles  6.    Leaves  linear,  cylindrical,  clustered  so  as  to 

appear  many  in  a  whorl 13.  Sfurby. 

Leaves  without  any  scales  or  stipules  at  the  base. 
PetaU  entire  or  tUghUy  jctgged  or  none. 
Sepals  4  or  5,  with  the  same  number  of  styles. 
Capsule  opening  in  4  or  5  valves.     Small,  matted, 

fine-leaved  plants 5.  Pearlwobt. 

Capsule  opening  at  the  top,  in  8  or  10  t^eth. 
Plant  glabrous,  stiflT,  and  erect.     Petals  quite 

entire 8.  M(ENCUIa. 

Plant  downy,  much  branched.    Petab  slightly 

notched 10.  Cebast. 

Sepals  5.    Styles  3  (rarely  4). 
Petals  none.    Alpine,  moss-like  plant      ....    6.  Cueblebia. 
Petals  obovate  or  oblong  (sometimes  very  small). 

Petals  quite  entire 7.  Sandwobt. 

Petals  slightly  jagged 9.  Holostbum. 

FetdU  Z-eleft, 
Styles  8. 
Capsule  opening  to  below  the  middle,  in  6  valves    11.  Stabwobt. 
Capsule  opening  at  the  top,  in  6  short  teeth.  Alpine 

plant,  with  narrow  leaves Stabwobt  Cebast. 

Styles  6,  rarely  4. 
Stem-leaves  sessile.    Capsule  opening  in  10  oc  8 

short  teeth 10.  Cebast. 

Stem-leaves  cordate,  stalked.     Capsule  opening  in 

6  entire  or  shortly  split  valves    •    .     .    .    .    Wateb  Stabwobt. 

Among  exotic  genera,  several  GypsophyUs,  from  south -eastern  Europe, 
are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  and  Cucubalus  boo 
cifer  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1677),  from  central  and  southern  Europe,  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  found  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  introduced  with  ballast. 


I.  PZHK.    DIANTHUS. 

Stiff  perennials,  or  more  rarely  annuals,  with  narrow  leaves.  Calyx 
tubular,  5-toothed,  clasped  at  the  base  or  covered  by  2,  4,  or  6  broad 
scales  or  bracts.  Petals  usually  crenate,  or  jagged.  Stamens  10.  Styles 
2.  Capsule  stalked  within  the  calyx,  opening  at  the  top  in  4  teeth  or 
short  valves. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a  few 
South  African  species.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  natural  in  the  family* 
readily  known  by  the  scales  under  the  calyx. 
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Annuals.    Flowers  small,  clustered  together,  the  scales  as 
long  as  the  calyx. 
Plant  glabrous.    Scales  broad,  dry,  and  scarious  ...     1.  Proliferous  P. 
Plant  slightly  downy.    Scalea  narrow,  herbaceous,  with 

long  points 2.  Deptford  P. 

Perennials.    Flowers  few  on  each  stem,  distinct,  the  scales 
much  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Lower  leaves  not  half  an  inch  long,  green,  and  loosely 
tufted.    Calyx-teeth  and  scales  pointed.    Flowers 

scentless 3.  Maiden  P. 

Lower  leaves  near  an  inch,  stiif,  and  glaucous.  Calyx- 
teeth  and  scales  broad,  obtuse,  or  with  minute 
points.    Flowers  scented 4.  Cheddar  P. 

Among  the  exotic  species  cultivated  in  gardens,  are  the  Sweet-  William 
(D.  harhatus),  the  Carnation  and  Clove  Fink  (varieties  of  D.  Caryo- 
phyllu8)t  the  Pheasant* s-eye  Pink  (D.  plumarius),  all  from  central  or 
southern  Europe,  and  the  two  last  said  to  establish  themselves  occa- 
sionally half  wild  on  old  walls,  the  Indian  Fink  {D.  sinensis) t  etc. 


1.  Proliferous  Pink.    Dianthus  prolifer,  Linn.  (Fig.  126.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  956.) 

A  stiff,  erect,  wiry,  glabrous  annual, 
simple,  or  with  a  few  erect  branches,  6 
inches  to  a  foot  high  or  rather  more. 
Leaves  few,  narrow,  erect,  and  mostly- 
pointed.  Flowers  small,  in  compact, 
oblong  or  ovoid,    terminal   heads,  the 

calyx  quite  concealed  by  broad,  dry,  ^. 

shining,     almost    scarious,    imbricated  'y| 

scales,  from  the  top  of  which  appear  the    C.,.  ]  ^/J 

small,  spreading,  pink  petals.  N^ 

On  dry,  hillj  pastures,  roadsides,  etc.,        \  ^J 

in  central  and  southern  Europe,  from  [  \ 

southern  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.    Li  ^' 

Britain,  confined  to  a  few  spots  in  south- 
em  and  eastern  England.  FL  summer 
and  autumn.  Fig.  126. 

2.  Deptford  Pink.    Dianthxis  Armeria,  Linn.  (Fig.  127.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  317.) 

An  erect  annual,  rather  more  than  a  foot  high,  sliglitly  branched, 
and  more  or  less  downy  with  very  short  hairs.    Leaves  more  herbaceous 
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Fig.  127. 


than  in  most  Pinks,  1  to  2  or  even  3 
inches  long,  obtuse,  or  the  upper  ones 
pointed.  Flowers  small  and  scentless, 
in  terminal  clusters.  Calyx  8  or  9  lines 
long,  the  teeth  fine  and  pointed,  the 
outer  scales  broad  at  the  base,  but 
tapering  into  fine  green  points,  often 
projecting  beyond  the  calyx.  Petals 
narrow,  pink,  with  white  dots,  crenata 
on  the  edge. 

On  pastures,  in  waste  places,  under 
hedges,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward 
to  southern  Sweden.  Not  common  in 
Britain,  although  it  has  been  found  in 
several  English  and  in  a  few  of  the 
southern  Scotch  counties.    FL  summer. 


8.  Maiden  Pink.    Dianthns  deltoides,  Linn.  (Fig.  128.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  61.) 

A  low  perennial,  forming  a  loose,  dif- 
fuse, leafy  tuft,  not  of  many  years'  du- 
ration; the  flowering  stems  ascending, 
glabrous,  or  slightly  hoary,  6  inches 
to  near  a  foot  long,  usually  forked  above 
the  middle.  Leaves  seldom  half  an 
inch  long,  green  and  glabrous,  obtuse, 
or  the  upper  ones  scarcely  pointed. 
Flowers  not  large,  scentless,  pink  or 
spotted  with  white,  solitary  or  two  to- 
gether, on  short  peduncles.  Calyx  6  or 
7  lines  long,  with  pointed  teeth,  the 
outer  scales  broad,  with  a  narrow  point 
^'  reaching  to  a  third  or  near  half  of  the 

length  of  the  calyx. 
On  banks,  open  pastures,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  pene- 
trating further  north  into  Scandinavia  than  the  two  last.  More  gene- 
rally distributed  over  Britain,  and  abundant  in  some  localities,  but 
wanting  in  many  counties,  and  only  recorded  in  a  very  few  stations  in 
Ireland.  Fl,  all  summer.  It  varies  with  2  or  4  scales  to  the  calyx,  and 
has  sometimes  white  flowers. 
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4.  Cheddar  Pink.    DianthuB  csDsius,  Linn.  (Fig.  120.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  62.) 

A  perennial,  of  a  very  glaucous  hue, 
forming  a  short,  densely  tufted,  oflben 
almost  woody  stock.  Lower  leaves 
crowded,  stiff,  seldom  above  an  inch 
long,  narrow-linear,  but  obtuse.  Flower- 
stems  erect,  5  or  6  inches  or  rarely  near 
a  foot  high,  simple  and  1-flowered,  or 
rarely  forked,  bearing  a  few  leaves  more 
pointed  than  the  lower  ones.  Flowers 
rather  large,  fragrant.  Calyx  rather 
thick,  with  short  teeth,  the  outer  scales 
4,  broad,  very  shortly  pointed,  not  half 
so  long  as  the  calyx.  Petals  broad,  ir- 
regularly crenate,  usually  with  a  few 
hairs  on  the  inside. 

On  limestone  or  volcanic  rocks,  in  va-  pjg  ]29. 

rious  parts  of  western,  central,  and  south- 
em  Europe,  but  usually  very  local.    In  Britain,  confined  to  the  Ched- 
dar rocks  in  Somersetshire.     Fl,  June  and  July, 


II.  8APONARXA.    SAPONARIA. 

Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  Lychnis.  Styles  2.  Capsule  opening 
at  the  top  in  4  teeth  or  short  valvts. 

This  genus,  artificially  distinguished  by  the  number  of  styles,  com- 
prises several  European  and  west  Asiatic  species,  among  which  the  8, 
acymotdes  and  8.  calahrica  are  frequently  cultivated  in  our  flower-gar- 
dens, and  8,  Vaccaria,  a  common  cornfield  weed  in  Continental  Europe 
and  central  Asia,  remarkable  for  its  angular  calyx  and  small  pink 
flowers,  is  said  to  have  appeared  occasionally  in  our  own  cornfields. 


1.  Common  Saponaria.  Saponaria  offioinaliBy  Linn.  (Fig.  130.) 

(Eug.  Bot.  t.  1060.     8oapwort.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  with  several  stout,  leafy,  erect  stems,  from  1  to 
2  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate  or  elliptical,  2  to  3  inches  long,  strongly 
marked  with  3  or  5  ribs,  and  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  very  short, 
broad  stalk.     Flowers  large  and  handsome,  of  a  pale  pink,  or  nearly 
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white,  in  dense  corymbs  or  heads  at  the 
bummit  of  the  stems,  surrounded  by  small 
lanceolate  floral  leaves  or  bracts.  Calyx 
tubular,  about  9  or  10  lines  long.  Petals 
obcordate. 

On  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places, 
throughout  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  Abundant  in  some 
parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  about  villages  and  habitations, 
probably  introduced  from  cultivation, 
but  perhaps  really  native  on  the  coasts 
of  Comwail  and  Devon.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  130. 


III.  SZItSNS.    SILENE. 

Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  Lychnis.  Styles  3.  Capsules  opening 
at  the  top  in  6  teeth  or  short  valves. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Russian  and 
central  Asia,  and  North  America,  with  a  few  south  African  species. 
It  is  very  artificially  distinguished  from  Saponaria  and  Lychnis  by  the 
number  of  styles,  and  the  popular  names  of  Catchfly  and  Campion  each 
include  species  of  both  Silene  and  Lychnis,  It  has  been  proposed  to 
abandon  the  character  derived  from  the  styles,  and  to  distinguish  these 
two  genera  by  the  number  of  the  teeth  or  valves  of  the  capsule,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  styles  in  Lychnis^  twice  as  many  in  Silene,  thus 
transferring  the  red  and  white  Lychnises  to  Silene,  but  this  would 
scarcely  render  the  genera  less  artificial. 

Calyx  glabrous.     Leaves  glabrous  or  slightly  downy. 

Moss-like  alpine  plant,  with  very  short  tufl:ed  stems    .     .     1.  Dtcaif  S, 
Stem  elongated. 

Calyx  much  inflated  after  flowering,  ovoid  or  globular   .     2.  Bladder  S, 
Calyx  short,  not  inflated.   Flowers  numerous,  small  .     .     3.  Spanish  S, 
Calyx  and  foliage  downy  or  hairy. 
Perennials. 

Calyx   short.      Flowers   small,   immerous,  in   opposite 

bunches  or  whorls 8.  Spanish  S. 

Calyx  tubular.     Flowers  rather  lai^e,  nodding,  on  op- 
posite peduncles,  forming  loose  panicles     ....    4.  I^oddimg  8, 
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Annuals.    Calyx  contracted  at  the  top,  with  narrow- 
teeth. 
Flowers  axillary,  forming  unilateral  spikes.    Calyx 

10-rihbed 5.  8mall-flovoered  8, 

Flowers  in  terminal  dichotomous  panicles,  or  solitary. 

Calyx  conical,  25-  to  30-ribbed 6.  Striated  S. 

Calyx  long  and  tubular,  10-ribbed 7.  Ni^ht  S, 

Two  south  European  species,  S,  itcdica  (8,  patens,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 
t.  2748)  and  the  LoheVs  Catchjly  {8.  Armeria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1398),  ap- 
pear to  have  occasionally  escaped  from  gardens,  and  sown  themselves 
in  some  localities.  Several  other  exotic  species,  especially  8.  compaeta, 
8.  vespertina,  8.  rubella,  8.  8hafta,  etc.,  are  frequent  ornaments  of  our 
flower-beds. 


1.  Dwarf  Silene.    Silene  acatiliSy  Linn.  (Fig.  131.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1081.    Moss  Campion,) 

This  beautiful  little  mountain  plant 
forms  dense  moss-like  tufts,  often  many 

inches  diameter,  consisting  of  a  much  f 

branched  perennial  stock,  the  very  short 
branches  covered  with  the  remains  of 

old  leaves,  and  crowned  by  dense  spread-  i 

ing  clusters  of  short,  green,  linear,  and 
glabrous  leaves.  From  the  centre  of 
these  arise  the  numerous  flowers,  either  p*    -^^^ 

sessile  or  onl-flowered  peduncles,  which 

seldom  attain  an  inch  in  length.  Calyx  broadly  tubular  or  campanu- 
late,  quite  glabrous,  with  rather  obtuse  teeth.  Petals  reddish -purple, 
obovate,  slightly  notched,  with  a  small  scale  at  the  base  of  the  lamina. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and,  at  considerable  elevations,  on  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  Abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and 
northern  Ireland,  extending  more  sparingly  into  the  Lake  district  of 
England  and  into  North  Wales.    Fl,  summer. 

2.  Bladder  Silene.    Silene  inflata,  Sm.  (Fig.  132.) 

{Cucubalus  Behen,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  164.     Bladder  Campion.) 

A  perennial,  loosely  branched  at  the  base,  with  ascending  or  seldom 
erect  stems,  from  6  inches  to  above  a  foot  long,  of  a  glaucous  green, 
and  usually  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  or  rarely  nearly  linear, 
and  usually  pointed.    Flowers  few,  white,  erect  or  slightly  drooping. 
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in  loose  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  becoming  at 
length  almost  globular,  inflated  and  much 
veined.  Petals  more  or  less  deeply  2- 
clefb,  with  a  small  scale  at  the  base  of 
the  lamina,  which  sometimes  disappears 
altogether. 

In  fields,  on  banks,  roadsides,  and 
waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  extending  into 
the  Arctic  regions  and  to  high  alpine 
summits.  Generally  spread  over  Britain, 
but  not  every  common.  -F7.  all  *«»- 
m/n*,  A  seacoast  variety,  with  short  dif- 
fuse stems,  thicker,  more  obtuse  leaves,  ^ 
and  almost  solitary  flowers,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  species,  under  the  name 
of  S.  maritima  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  957). 


Fig.  132. 


3.  Spanish  Silene.    SUene  Otite8,-Sm.  (Fig.  133.) 

(Cucubalus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  86.) 

Perennial  stock  short  and  tufled,  ^-ith 
narrow  leaves,  as  in  the  nodding  S. ;  the 
stems  simple,  erect  and  stiff",  with  few 
leaves,  about  a  foot  high.  Flowers  dioe- 
cious, small  and  numerous,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish green,  arranged  in  loose,  opposite 
clusters,  having  the  appearance  of  whorls, 
and  forming  a  long,  narrow  panicle. 
Calyx  scarcely  IJ  lines  long.  Petals 
narrow  and  entire.  Style  and  stamens 
projecting  beyond  the  flower. 

In  sandy  fields  and  pastures,  in  cen- 
tral, southern,  and  especially  eastern 
Europe,  and  all  across  Russian  Asia,  not 
so  common  in  western  Europe,  although 
extending  to  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  Britain  only  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  Fl.  sum- 
mer. 
Fig.  133. 
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4.  Nodding  Silene.    Silene  nutans,  Linn.  (Fig.  134.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  466,  not  good,     Nottingham  Catchfly,) 

Stock  tufted  and  perennial,  with  a  ra- 
ther thick  taproot,  short,  procumbent 
barren  shoots,  and  erect  flowering  stems, 
1  to  2  feet  high,  more  or  less  hoary  with 
short  hairs,  and  usually  viscid  in  the  up- 
per part.  Lower  leaves  oblong-obovate, 
pointed,  narrowed  into  a  long  stalk,  the 
stem-leaves  few,  narrow,  and  sessile. 
Flowers  nodding,  in  a  loose  rather  narrow 
panicle,  3  or  6  together  on  short  opposite 
peduncles.  Calyx  tubular,  4  or  5  lines 
long.  Petals  white,  or  greenish  under- 
neath,  deeply  2-cleffe,  with  long  claws, 
the  style  and  stamens  projecting  beyond 
the  flower. 

On  hilly  or  stony  pastures,  and  in 
rocky  districts,  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.     Distributed  over  several  parts  -..    .„ . 

of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but 
in  some  places  introduced  only,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.    F1, 


5.  Small-flowered  Silene.    Silene  gaUica,  Linn.  (Fig.  135.) 
(5.  anglica,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1178.) 

A  hairy,  slightly  viscid,  much  branched 
annual,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high, 
erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base.  Lower 
leaves  small  and  obovate,  upper  ones 
narrow  and  pointed.  Flowers  small, 
nearly  sessile,  generally  all  turned  to 
one  side,  forming  a  simple  or  forked  ter- 
minal spike,  with  a  linear  bract  at  the 
base  of  each  flower.  Calyx  very  hairy, 
with  10  longitudinal  ribs  and  5  slender 
teeth,  at  first  tubular,  afterwards  ovoid, 
and  much  contracted  at  the  top.  Pe- 
tals very  small,  entire  or  notched,  pale 
red  or  white. 

Probably  of  south  European  origin, 
but  now  a  common  weed  in  sandy  or  p.    -«- 

gravelly   fields  and  waste  places,  espe- 
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cially  near  the  Bea,  in  most  parts  of  the  cultivated  world ;  pretty  fre- 
quent in  southern  England,  and  appearing  occasionally  in  other  parts 
of  Britain.  FL  summer,  A  variety  with  a  dark  spot  on  the  petals, 
S.  quinquevulnera  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  86),  used  to  be  cultivated  in  flower- 
gardens. 


G.  Striated  Silene.    Silene  oonica,  Linn.  (Fig.  136.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  922.) 

An  erect,  simple,  or  slighUy  branched 
annual,  about  6  inches  high,  slightly 
hoary  with  minute,  soft  hairs.  Radical 
^  leaves  obovate,  spreading,  those  of  the 
stem  narrow  and  erect.  Flowers  few, 
in  a  small,  compact,  terminal  panicle. 
Calyx  conical,  about  6  lines  long,  marked 
with  25  to  30  longitudinal  veins,  the 
mouth  always  contracted,  with  5  slender 
teeth.  Petals  small,  pale  pink,  notched 
or  2-cleft. 

In  sandy  fields  and  waste  places,  es- 
pecially near  the  sea,  common  in  central 
and  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia, 
but  not  reaching  into  northern  Germany. 
In  Britain,  confined  to  south-eastern 
England  and  southern  Ireland,  or  ap- 
pearing occasionally  on  ballast-hills  fur- 
ther north.    -FY.  summer. 


Fig.  136. 


7.  Night  Silene.    Silene  nootiflora,  Linn.  (Fig.  137.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  291.) 

A  coarse,  erect,  hairy,  and  viscid  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple  or 
branched.  Lower  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  and  shortly  stalked, 
the  upper  ones  narrow-lanceolate  and  sessile.  Flowers  two  or  three, 
or  sometimes  several  together,  in  a  loose,  terminal,  dichotomous  panicle* 
Calyx  above  an  inch  long,  tubular,  with  10  ribs  and  6  slender  teeth. 
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swdliDg,  as  the  fruit  ripens*  rather  be- 
low the  middle.  Petals  rather  large,  2- 
clefl,  pale  pink  or  nearly  white,  opening 
at  night. 

Probably  of  south  European  origin, 
now  a  common  cornfield  weed  in  cen- 
tral  Europe,  and  found  occasionally  as 
such  in  various  parts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  southern  Scotland.  Fl.  with 
the  com. 


Fig.  137. 


IV.  I.YORNZ8.    LYCHNIS. 

Calyx  tubular  or  inflated,  with  5  teeth.  Petals  5,  with  erect  claws 
and  a  spreading  lamina,  entire  or  2-clefl,  usually  with  a  small,  double 
or  notched  scale  at  its  base.  Stamens  10.  Styles  5,  or  very  rarely  4. 
Capsule  1-celled,  or  divided  at  the  base  into  5  cells,  and  opening  in  6 
or  10  teeth  or  short  valves  at  the  top. 

Far  less  numerous  than  Silene,  the  species  of  this  genus  are  however 
widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics.  Some 
botanists  break  up  the  genus  into  several  small  ones,  referring  the 
British  species  to  Melandriumf  Jgrosiemma,  In/chnis,  and  Viscaria. 

Calyx  with  long,  narrow,  green  lobes  projecting  beyond  the 

petals 3.  Com  L, 

Calyx-teeth  shorter  than  the  petals. 

Caljx  after  flowering  much  swollen,  ovoid  and  globular. 

Plant  glabrous  and  glaucous.    Calyx  veined  ....     Bladder  Silene. 
Plant  coarse,  green,  and  hairy.     Caljx  10-ribbed. 

Flowers  white.    Capsule  ovoid 1.   White  Z. 

lowers  red.    Capsule  nearly  globular 2.  £ed  L, 

Calyx  tubular  or  short,  not  swollen. 
Flowers  in  loose  panicles.    Petals  cut  into  narrow  strips    4.  Meadow  L. 
Flowers  in  heads,  or  dense  oblong  panicles. 
Stems  very  viscid.     Calyx  narrow,  tubular.    Petals 

notched 5.   Viscid  L, 

Stem  not  viscid.    Calyx  short.    Petals  2-cleft      .     .    6.  Alpine  L, 

Among  the  exotie  species  most  frequently  cultivated  for  ornament, 
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may  be  mentioned  the  X.  chalcedoniea,  X.  coronaria  or  Rose  Campion^ 
L,  CcBU'Bosa,  and  L.  ocelMa,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  or  the 
Levant,  and  Z.fulgens  from  Mexico. 

1.  White  Lyohnis.    Lychnis  vespertina,  Sibth.  (Fig.  138.) 
(Z.  dioica  alba,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1680.) 

A  rather  coarse,  hairy  biennial,  more 

or  less  viscid,  1  to  2  feet  high,  and  loosely 

branched.     Leaves  oval-oblong,  usually 

pointed,  tapering  at  the  base,  the  lower 

^>  ones  stalked.      Flowers   few,  in  loose 

(^'  panicles,  rather  large,  white,  or  rarely 

pale  pink,  opening  in  the  evening  (when 
they  are  slightly  scented),  and  usually 
dioecious.  Calyx  7  to  9  lines  long,  softly 
hairy,  with  10  ribs  and  6  lanceolate- 
linear  teeth,  swelling  aa  the  capsule 
ripens,  so  as  to  assume  an  ovoid  shape. 
Petals  2-clefl.  Capsule  ovoid,  opening 
at  the  top  in  10  teeth,  which  remain 
erect,  or  curve  slightly  outwards. 

Under  hedges,    in  fields  and   waste 
Fig.  138.  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 

Asia.    Abundant  in  Britain.     Fl.  all  summer, 

2.  Bed  Lychnis.    Lyohnis  dinmay  Sibth.  (Fig.  139.) 
(i.  dioica  rubra,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1679.) 

Very  near  the  white  X.,  and  perhaps 
a  mere  variety,  but  the  plant  is  less 
viscid,  the  leaves  and  calyxes  usually 
shorter,  the  flowers  red,  scentless,  open- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  the  capsule  more 
globular,  the  10  teeth  very  spreading, 
or  rolled  back. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  woods  and 
hedge-banks,  with  the  same  geographical 
range  as  the  tchite  L,  Equally  common 
in  Britain.  Fl,  all  summer,  commencing 
in  spring. 


Fig.  189. 
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3.  Com  Lychnis.    Lyohnis  Qithago^  Linn.  (Fig.  140.) 
(Agrostemma,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  741.     Com  Cockle.) 

A  tall,  erect  annual,  simple  or  slightly 
branched,  clothed  with  long,  soft,  whitish 
appressed  hairs.  Leaves  long  and  nar- 
row. Flowers  on  long  leafless  peduncles, 
rather  large,  red,  and  inodorous,  re- 
markable for  the  long,  green,  linear 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  projecting  much  be- 
yond the  petals ;  the  latter  are  broad, 
undivided,  and  without  any  scales  on 
the  lamina.    Capsule  opening  in  5  teeth. 

Probably  of  south-eastern  origin,  but 
now  a  common  cornfield  weed,  all  over 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  in  British 
cornfields.    Fl.  with  the  cam. 


Fig.  140. 

4.  Meadow  LychnlB.    Lychnis  Flos-ououli,  Linn.  (Fig.  141.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  673.     Bagged  Eobin.) 

Stock  short  and  perennial,  but  not  of 
long  duration,  stems  erect,  not  much 
branched,  1  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  downy 
below  and  viscid  above.  Leaves  few,  nar- 
row-lanceolate, the  lower  ones  stalked. 
Flowers  in  loose  terminal  panicles,  red  and 
scentless,  but  remarkable  for  their  petals 
cut  into  4  linear  lobes,  the  two  middle 
ones  the  longest.  Calyx  short,  glabrous, 
with  10  ribs  and  6  short  teeth.  Capsule 
nearly  globular,  opening  in  6  teeth. 

In  moist  or  marshy  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, ditches,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  spring 
and  summer. 

Fig.  141. 
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5.  Viscid  Lychnis.    Lychnis  Viscaris,  Linn.  (Fig.  142.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  7S8.) 

Stock  perennial,  usually  tufted,  the 
flowering  stems  erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  glabrous,  but  very  riscid  in  the 
upper  part.  Leaves  long  and  narrow, 
the  lower  ones  contracted  into  long  stalks, 
which  are  often  fringed  with  a  few  woolly 
hairs.  Flowers  red,  in  close,  sessile  or 
shortly-stalked  opposite  clusters,  form- 
ing an  oblong  panicle,  or  sometimes  a 
terminal  head.  Calyx  tubular,  about  6 
lines  long,  with  10  veins  and  6  short 
teeth,  rather  swollen  above  the  middle 
as  the  fruit  ripens.  Petals  slightly 
notched. 

On  rocks  and  rather  dry  hilly  pastures, 
in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  a 
great  part  of  Russian  Asia,  but  not  an 
Arctic  plant,  and  yet  rare  in  southern 
jBig.  1*'^.  Europe.    Li  Britain  confined  to  a  few 

localities  in  North  Wales  and  Scotland, 
especially  about  Edinburgh  and  in  Perthshire.    Jl,  June, 

6.  Alpine  Lychnis.    Lychnis  alpina,  Linn.  (Fig.  143.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2254.) 

Like  the  tdscid  L.  in  habit  and  foliage, 
but  smaller  and  not  viscid.  Stems  sel- 
dom 6  inches  high.  Flowers  pink,  smaller 
than  in  the  viscid  X.,  in  compact  heads, 
the  calyx  much  shorter,  and  the  petals 
I  narrow  and  deeply  2-cleft. 

In  rocky  situations,  at  high  latitudes 
or  great  elevations,  in  Arctic  and  north- 
ern Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  higher 
[  mountain  ranges  of  central  Europe.  In 
)  Britain,  only  known  on  the  summit  of 
Little  Kilrannoch,  a  mountain  in  For- 
farshire, and  on  Hobcartin  Fell,  in  Cum- 
berland.    Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  148. 
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y.  PBABIi'W'ORT.    SAGINA. 

Small,  matted  or  tuffced  herbs,  with  subulate  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
Sepals  4  or  5.  Petals  4  or  5,  small,  entire  or  slightly  notched,  some- 
times entirely  deficient.  Stamens  4  or  5,  6t  twice  those  numbers. 
Styles  4  or  5.    Capsule  opening  in  as  many  valyes. 

A  small  genus,  with  nearly  the  geographical  range  of  Sandwort,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  the  number  of  styles.  The  5-styled  species  were 
formerly  included  in  Spurn/,  which  is  now  reduced  to  one  or  two  species 
easily  distbguished  by  their  apparently  whorled  foliage. 

Sepals,  stamens,  and  styles  usually  4.    Petals  as  many, 

or  none 1.  ProcumhetU  P. 

Sepals,  petals,  and  styles  6.    Stamens  usually  10. 
Sepals  obtuse. 

Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx.  Leayes  not  clustered    2.  Alpine  P. 
Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.      Upper  leaves  with 

clusters  of  very  small  ones  in  their  axils      ...    3.  Knotted  P. 
Sepals  pointed Vernal  Sandwort. 


1.  Prooumbent  Pearlwort.    Sagina  procumbenSy  Linn. 
(Fig.  144.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  880.     8.  apetala,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  881,  and  8,  ciliata, 
Brit,  n.) 

A  minute  annual,  or  perhaps  perennial, 
1  to  2  inches  or  seldom  3  inches  high, 
sometimes  erect  from  the  base,  especiidly 
at  first,  but  usually  branching  and  de- 
cumbent at  the  base,  forming  little 
spreading  tufts,  usually  glabrous,  but 
having  often  an  exceedingly  minute 
glandular  down.  Leaves  small  and  su- 
bulate, jointed  at  the  base  in  a  short, 
broad,  scarious  sheath,  the  radical  ones 
longer  and  often  tufted.  Flowers  very 
small,  on  capillary  pedicels  much  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Sepals  about  a  line 
long,  and  obtuse.  Petals  much  shorter, 
often  wanting.  Yalves  of  the  capsule 
as  long  as,  or  rather  longer  than  the  se- 
pals. All  these  parts  are  usually  in  fours,  but  they  may  often  be  met 
with  in  fives. 


Fig.  144, 
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In  a  great  variety  of  situations,  but  especially  in  waste  or  stony 
places,  wet  or  dry  heaths,  sandy  marshes,  etc.,  throughout  Europe,  in 
Eussian  and  central  Asia,  North  America,  Australia,  etc.  Abundant 
in  Britain.  FLfrom  spring  till  autumn.  It  varies  considerably,  and 
has  been  divided  into  many  supposed  species.  Small,  slender,  but  lit- 
tle-branched specimens,  with  the  petals  very  minute  or  wanting,  con- 
stitute the  8,  apetala;  in  the  5.  ciliata  the  branches  are  more  diffuae. 
A  seacoast  variety,  called  8.  maHtima  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2195),  presents  the 
usual  maritime  differences  of  somewhat  firmer  and  thicker  stems  and 
leaves. 

2.  Alpine  Pearlwort.    Sagina  Tiinumi,  Presl.  (Fig.  145.) 

(Spergula  saginoides,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2106.     8agina  saxatilis  and 
8,  subulata,  Brit.  ¥{,) 

Very  near  the  procumbent  P.,  but  it 
forms  an  undoubtedly  perennial  stock 
(although  often  flowering  the  first  year, 
so  as  to  appear  annual),  the  radical  leaves 
are  rather  longer,  the  petals  are  more 
conspicuous,  usually  considerably  longer 
than  the  sepals,  and  there  are  almost 
always  5  sepals,  5  petals,  10  stamens, 
and  6  styles  and  valves  of  the  capsule. 

In  mountain  pastures,  and  stony  places, 
in  Arctic  and  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  in  most  mountain  districts 
of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  descending  occasionally  to 
the  seacoast  in  western  Europe,  when 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  procumbent  P.  In  Britain,  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  in  the  west  and  south 
Fig.  145.  of  England,  and  inlreland.    FL  summer. 

8.  Knotted  Pearlwort.    Sagina  nodosa,  Fenzl.  (Fig.  146.) 

{Spergula,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  694.) 

Like  the  last,  this  forms  little  perennial  tufts,  but  as  it  often  flowers 
the  first  year,  it  then  appears  annual.  Stems  numerous,  decumbent, 
or  nearly  erect,  2  to  3  or  rarely  4  inches  high,  and  not  much  branched. 
Lower  leaves  like  those  of  the  alpine  P.,  or  rather  longer,  but  the 
stem-leaves  are  much  shorter,  with  little  clusters  of  minute  ones  in  their 
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axils.  Flowers  few  on  each  stem,  on 
pedicels  from  3  to  6  lines  loDg,  and 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  other 
species,  the  wide  oborate  petals  being 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Sepals  ob- 
tuse, a  line  long,  the  parts  of  the  flower 
usually  in  fives,  with  10  stamens. 

In  wet,  sandy  places,  marshes,  and 
bogs,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  America. 
Grenerally  distributed  over  Britain.  Fl. 
summer. 


Fig.  146. 


YI.  CKBRXiBRZA.    OHEBLEBIA. 

Densely  tufbed,  moss-like  perennials,  with  closely  packed  leaves. 
Sepals  5.  Petals  none,  or  rarely  linear  and  very  minute.  Stamens  10. 
Styles  and  valves  of  the  capsule  3.  Flowers  usually  wholly  or  partially 
unisexual. 

A  genus  of  one  or  perhaps  two  species,  scarcely  distinct  from  Sand^ 
wort, 

1.  Mossy  Cherleria.    Cherleria  sedoides,  Linn.  (Fig.  147.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1212.     Cyphei;) 

Stock  very  densely  matted,  often  se- 
veral inches  in  diameter,  with  long  roots, 
the  very  short  branches  completely  co- 
vered with  closely  packed  linear  leaves, 
rather  stiff,  and  2  or  3  lines  long.  Pedicels 
slender,  from  the  summit  of  the  tufls, 
with  a  single  erect  flower.  Sepals  about  | 
a  line  long,  with  3  prominent  veins. 
Stamens  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Capsule 
slightly  protruding,  opening  to  the  base 
in  3  valves,  and  containing  but  few  seeds,    m 

An  alpine  plant,  not  uncommon  at   li 
considerable  elevations  in  the  Pyrenees    \^ 
and  Alps  of  Europe,  extending  east-  Fig.  147. 
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ward  to  Greece  and  Transylvania,  and  reappearing  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  especially  in  the  Breadalbane  range,  and  in  Sutherland, 
although  neither  an  Arctic  nor  a  Scandinavian  plant.    FL  summer. 


YII.  SANDWORT.    ABENABIA. 

Small,  branched  annuals,  or  tufted  or  prostrate  perennials,  glabrous, 
or  rarely  shortly  hairy,  with  white  flowers.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  entire. 
Stamens  10  or  rarely  fewer.  Styles  3,  very  rarely  4.  Capsule  opening 
in  as  many  or  twice  as  many  valves. 

A  very  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the 
tropics,  with  a  few  species  also  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  distinguished 
from  Fearlwort  by  the  number  of  styles,  from  Cerast  and  Starwort  by 
the  entire  petals.  The  British  species  are  usually  distributed  into  four 
sections,  often  considered  as  independent  genera,  viz.  AUitie,  with  the 
valves  of  the  capsule  as  many  as  the  styles,  and  many  seeds,  including 
the  vernal  S.,  the  bog  5.,  and  the  Jine-leaved  S. ;  Honckeneya,  with  the 
valves  of  the  capsule  as  many  as  the  styles,  and  few  large  seeds,  for 
the  ovate  8. ;  Arenaria,  with  the  capsular  valves  twice  as  many  and 
no  appendage  to  the  seeds,  including  the  fringed  8.  and  the  thyme- 
leaved  8. ;  and  McBhringia,  with  the  capsule  of  Arenaria,  but  with 
shining  seeds,  having  a  little  appendage  to  their  hilum. 

Leaves  linear  or  Bubidate. 
Tufted  perennialB.    Petals  about  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  sepals. 

Pedicels  2  to  4  hues  long 1.   Vernal  S. 

Pedicels  6  Unes  to  on  inch  long  or  more     ....     2.  Bog  S. 
Annual.    Petals  about  half  as  long  as  the  sepals     .     .     8.  Fine-leaved  8, 
Leaves  ovate. 
Leaves  thick  and  fleshy.    Capsules  large,  globular,  5- 

valved 4.  OveUe  S. 

Leaves  small  or  thin.    Capsule  10- valved,  small. 
Leaves  scarcely  2  lines  long.    Sepals  with  8  nerves. 
Annual,  much    brwiched,    and   downy.     Petals 

shorter  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx       .     .     6.  Thgme-leaced  8, 
Alpine,  procumbent    perennial.     Petals    much 

longer  than  the  calyx 6.  Fringed  8. 

Leaves  mostly  half  an  inch,  thin,  and  8-nerved. 

Sepals  1-nerved 7-  Three-nerved  8, 

1.  Vernal  Sandwort.    Arenaria  vema,  Linn.  (Fig.  148). 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  612.) 
Stock  perennial,  short,  becoming  densely  tufted  and  thickly  covered 
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with  old  leaves ;  the  flowering  stems 
erect  or  decumbent,  2  to  4  inches  high, 
and  branched.  Leaves  subulate,  rather 
stiff,  the  upper  ones  short  and  broader. 
Flowers  in  rather  loose  forked  cymes,  the 
pedicels  usually  slightly  downy,  and 
seldom  above  3  or  4  lines  long.  Sepals 
1^  to  near  2  lines  long,  pointed,  with  3 
very  prominent  nerves.  Petals  obovate, 
spreading  beyond  the  points  of  the  sepals. 
Capside  3-vidved. 

In  stony  mountain  pastures,  almost 
all  over  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia  and  in  North  America. 
Much  less  frequent  in  Britain,  and 
chiefly  in  Scotland,  northern  England, 
Wales,  ComwaD,  and  Ireland.  FL  spring 
and  summer,  A  high  northern  and 
Arctic  varety,  extending  to  the  higher 
mountains  of  Scotland,  has  been  distin-  ^^g- 1'*^ 

guished  under  the  name  of  A.  rubella 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2638).  It  is  more  stunted,  with  shorter  and  rather 
broader  leaves,  few  flowers,  smaller  and  narrower  petals,  and  some- 
times 4  or  even  5  styles  and  capsular  valves. 

2.  Bog  Sandwort.    Arenaria  nliginosa,  Schleich.  (Fig.  149.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2890.) 

Perennial  tufts  like  those  of  the  vernal 
S.,  but  the  subulate  leaves  are  rather 
thicker,  almost  succulent,  the  stems 
longer,  with  very  few  distant  pairs  of 
leaves,  the  pedicels  much  longer,  often 
an  inch  or  even  more,  and  always  gla- 
brous, the  sepals  broader.  Petals  about 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Capsule  3-  ^ 
valved.  '^ 

In  bogs  or  mountain  marshes,  in  Arctic 
and  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in 
some  mountainous  parts  of  central  Eu- 
rope, but  never  common.  In  Britain, 
only  known  on  Widdybank  Fell,  in 
Durham.    jF7.  summer. 


Fig.  149. 
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3.  Fine-leaved  Sandwort.    Arenaria  tentiifoliay  Linn. 
(Fig.  150.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  219.) 

A  very  slender,  erect,  mncH  branched 
annual,  glabrous  or  very  minutely  downy, 
3  or  4  inches  high.  Leaves  finely  subu- 
late. Pedicels  very  slender,  usually 
about  half  an  inch  long.  Sepals  narrow- 
lanceolate,  finely  pointed.  Petals  ob- 
ovate  or  oblong,  usually  scarcely  half 
the  length  of  the  sepals.  Capsule  open- 
ing in  3  valves. 

On  old  walls,  stony  wastes,  or  sandy 
fields,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
from  southern  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus. 
In  Britain,  apparently  confined  to  some 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.    Fl. 


Fig.  160. 


4.  Ovate  Sandwort,    Arenaria  peploides,  Linn.  (Fig.  151.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  189;  Honckeneya,  Brit.  Fl.     Sea  Purslane.) 

Eootstock  creeping,  with  short,  pro- 
cumbent, usually  forked   fiower-stems. 
Leaves  numerous,  thick  and  somewhat 
fieshy,  ovate  or  elliptical,  half  an  inch 
long  or  more,  the  upper  ones  smaller 
and  broader.     Flowers  few,  on  short 
'   pedicels,  in  small,  leafy  terminal  cymes, 
usually  more  or  less  unisexual.    Sepals 
thickish,  about  2^   lines  long.     Petals 
scarcely  longer.    Capsule  large,  nearly 
\   globular,  opening  in  3  (or  sometimes  4 
Fiff.  151.  ^^  ^)  broad  valves,  with  fewer  and  larger 

seeds  than  in  the  other  Sandworts, 
In  maritime  sands,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, extending  down  western  Europe  to  Portugal.    Bather  common 
all  round  Britain.    Fl.  summer,  rather  early. 
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5.  Thyme-leaved  Sandwort.     Arenaria  serpyllifolia,  Linn. 

(Fig.  152.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  923.) 

A  veiy  mach  branched,  slender,  and 
slightly  downj  annual,  seldom  attaining 
6  inches.  Leaves  very  small,  ovate  and 
pointed.  Pedicels  from  the  upper  axils 
or  forks  of  the  stem,  2  or  3  lines  long, 
and  slender.  Sepals  pointed,  about  1^ 
lines  long.  Petals  usually  much  shorter, 
but  variable  in  size,  obovate.  Capsule 
opening  in  6  short  narrow  valves. 

On  walls  and  dry  sands,  or  stony, 
wast^  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Kussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Common  in  Britain, 
but  more  so  in  the  south  than  in  the 
north,    a,  summer. 


Fig.  152. 

6.  Fringed  Sandwort,    Arenaria  ciliata,  LiQn.  (Fig.  153.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1745.) 

Stems  perennial  at  the  base,  short,  dif- 
fuse, generally  much  branched  and  mat- 
ted, the  flowering  branches  2  or  3  inches 
high,  and  more  or  less  downy.  Leaves 
small  and  ovate,  more  distinctly  stalked 
than  in  the  thyme-leaved  S.,  veined  un- 
derneath, and  usually  fringed  with  a  few 
stiff  hairs  on  each  edge  near  the  base. 
Flowers  much  larger  than  in  the  last 
species,  on  slender  pedicels,  3  to  6  lines 
long,  the  obovate  petals  considerably 
longer  than  the  sepals.  Capsule  opening 
in  6  valves. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and   \ 
Arctic  Europe,  and  at  considerable  ele- 
vations, in  the  higher  ranges  of  central     ^ 
and  southern  Europe.    In  Britain,  only  Fig- 153. 
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on  limestone  cliffs  near  Ben  Bulben,  in  Sligo,  Ireland,  and  on  a  serpen- 
tine hill  in  Unst,  Shetland.  Fl.  summer.  The  Shetland  specimens 
belong  to  an  Arctic  (maritime  ?)  variety,  with  more  succulent  leaves, 
seldom  fringed,  and  rather  broader  sepals,  distinguished  as  a  species 
under  the  name  of  A,  norvegica  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2852). 


7.  Three-nerved  Sandwort.    Arenaria  trineryis,  Linn. 
(Fig.  154.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1483.) 

A  tender,  much  branched,  decumbent 
or  spreading  annual,  from  4  or  5  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects the  Chichweed  Startcort,  but  very 
different  in  flower.  Leaves  stalked, 
ovate,  pointed,  half  an  inch  long  or  more, 

.  thin,  of  a  light  green,  with  3  distinct 
nerves.  Pedicels  from  the  upper  forks 
of  the  stem,    rather  longer  than    the 

:,  leaves.      Sepals  very  pointed.     Petals 

.  not  quite  so  long,  obovate  and  entire. 
Capsule  opening  in  6  valves,  the  seeds 

'  few,  shining,  with  a  little  white  appen- 
dage at  their  hilum. 

In  shady  woods,  along  ditches  and 
moist  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
the  greater  part  of  Russian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north.  Frequent  in  Eng- 
land  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland. 
^'       '  Fl.  spring  and  summer. 


Yin.  MCSMCKZA.    MCENCHIA. 

Small,  but  rather  stiff*,  erect  annuals.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4,  entire. 
Stamens  4  or  8.  Styles  4.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top,  with  8  short 
teeth. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  European  species,  with  the  numbers  of  parts 
of  the  flower  and  entire  petals  of  Pearlwart,  the  habit  and  calyx  rather 
of  Starwort,  and  the  capsule  of  a  CerasU 
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1.  Upright  Moenchia.    Moenchia  erecta,  Sm.  (Fig.  155.) 
(Sagina,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  609.) 

A  glabrous  and  glaucous  annual,  2  to 
4  or  rarely  6  inches  high.  Leaves  linear, 
the  radical  ones  slightly  spathulate  and 
stalked,  the  upper  ones  few  and  sessile. 
Flowers  few,  white,  rather  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plant,  on  long,  erect  pedicels. 
Sepals  nearly  3  lines  long,  broadly  lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  with  white  scarious 
margins.  Petals  rather  shorter.  Capsule  S 
ovate.  y  I 

In  stony  or  sandy  wastes  and  pastures, 
over  the  greater  part  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  but  not  extending  to 
its  eastern  limits,  nor  into  the  north  of 
Germany.     Spread  over  England  as  far  Fig.  155, 

north  as  Cheshire  and  Durham,  not  re- 
corded fipom  Ireland.      FL  spring  or  early  summer. 


IX.  KOXiOSTBVM.    HOLOSTEUM. 

Small  annuals.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  more  or  less  toothed  or  jagged, 
but  not  cleft.  Stamens  usually  5.  Styles  3.  Capsule  opening  in  6 
short  valves  or  teeth. 

Besides  our  species,  there  are  but  one  or  two  &om  the  Levant,  all 
differing  from  Cerast  in  the  less  divided  petals,  and  generally  fewer 
stamens  and  styles. 


1.  Umbellate  HolosteiiixL.    Holosteum  umbellatum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  156.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  27.) 

A  slightly  downy,  more  or  less  viscid  annual,  seldom  above  6  inches 
high,  divided  at  the  base  into  several  erect  or  ascending  stems.  Badical 
leaves  spreading,  oblong  or  elliptical ;  those  of  the  stem  sessile,  varying 
from  ovate  to  linear,  often  half  an  inch  long,  or  more.  The  upper  part 
of  the  stem  forms  an  almost  leafless  peduncle,  bearing  an  umbel  of  3 
to  8  flowers,  on  long  pedicels,  erect  at  the  time  of  flowering,  then  turned 
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down,  and  erect  again  when  the  capsule 
is  ripe.  Sepals  near  2  lines  long,  white 
and  scariouB  at  the  edges.  Petals  white, 
rather  longer. 

On  sandy  and  stony  wastes,  fields,  and 
roadsides,  very  common  in  southern  Eu- 
rope and  western  Asia,  extending  more 
sparingly  over  central  Europe  to  south- 
em  Sweden.  In  Britain,  only  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk. 


Fig.  156. 


X.  CBRAar.    CEBASTIUM. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  usually  downy  or  hairy,  and  branching  at 
the  base,  with  white  flowers  in  terminal  forked  cymes,  or  rarely  soli- 
tary ;  the  upper  bracts  often,  like  the  sepals,  scarious  on  the  edges. 
Sepals  6,  rarely  4.  Petals  5,  rarely  4,  usually  2-cleft,  sometimes  mi- 
nute or  wanting.  Stamens  10,  or  occasionally  reduced  to  6  or  fewer. 
Styles  6,  rarely  4  or  3.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top  in  twice  as  many 
short  teeth  as  there  are  styles. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
family,  and  rather  a  natural  one,  differing  generally  from  Starwort  in 
its  capsule,  from  the  other  British  Alsinees  by  the  cleft  petals. 

Annual  or  biennial.    Fetab  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than 

the  calyx 1.  Common  C 

Ferennials.    Petals  considerably  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Styles  always  5. 

Leares  narrow,  pointed 2.  Field  C. 

Leaves  oblong  or  ovate,  and  obtuse 8.  Alpine  C, 

Styles  moetly  3.    Leaves  narrow 4.  Siarwori  C. 

An  eastern  species,  with  cottony  leaves,  C  tomentoium,  is  not  nn- 
frequently  cultirated  in  our  cottage  gardens. 
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1.  Common  Cerast.     Cerastium  yulgatum,  Linn.  (Fig.  157.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  789.     Mouse-ear  Chickweed.) 

A  coarsely  downy,  usually  more  or 
less  viscid  annual,  branching  at  the  base, 
sometimes  dwarf,  erect,  and  much 
branched  ;  at  others,  loosely  ascending 
to  a  foot  or  even  two,  occasionally  form- 
ing, at  the  end  of  the  season,  dense,  mat- 
ted tufls,  which  may  live  through  the 
winter,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
perennial.  Eadical  leaves  small  and 
stalked ;  stem-leaves  sessile,  from  broadly 
ovate  to  narrow-oblong.  Sepals  2  to  2^ 
lines  long,  green,  and  downy,  but  with 
more  or  less  conspicuous  scarious  mar- 
gins. Petals  seldom  exceeding  the  calyx, 
and  often  much  shorter,  sometimes  very 
minute,  or  even  none.  Stamens  often 
reduced  to  6  or  fewer.  Capsule,  when 
ripe,  cylindrical,  often  curved,  and 
projecting  beyond  the  calyx. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  pastures,  and  woods,  wet  or  dry,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Most  abundant  in  Britain. 
Fl.  the  whole  season.  Its  protean  forms  have  much  puzzled  the  bota- 
nists of  many  countries  to  distinguish  them  into  from  2  or  3  to  20  or 
30  supposed  species.     The  most  conspicuous  observable  in  Britain 


Kg.  157. 


a.  Clustered  C.  (C.  glomeratum).  Tall  and  luxuriant,  the  leaves 
broad,  almost  orbicular,  the  flowers  in  a  compact  head,  the  pedicels 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  the  stamens  usually  10.  In  rich  soils,  in  moist, 
shady  situations,  but  often,  later  in  the  season,  assuming  the  inflores- 
cence of  the  narrower-leaved  varieties. 

b.  Narrow-leaved  C.  (C.  viscosum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  790).  Much  branched 
at  the  base,  but  usually  rather  tall.  Leaves  oblong  or  narrow.  Sta- 
mens usually  10.  The  commonest  form  in  rather  moist  and  rich  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  Pedicels  often  elongated  in  this  and  the  2  fol- 
lowing varieties. 

c.  Lesser  C.  {C,  semidecandrum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1630.  C,  pumilumf 
Bab.  Man.).  Stems  short  and  oft^n  slender,  more  branched  and  more 
erect  as  the  situation  is  drier.  Leaves  rather  small,  thicker  near  the 
sea,  more  viscid  in  hot  situations.  Stamens  usually  about  5,  but  often 
more.  Capsules  usually  long.  Very  common  in  dry,  poor,  open 
situations. 
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d.  Four-stamened  C.  (C  teirandrum).  LiVe  the  last,  but  more 
branched,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  usually  reduced  to  fours.  Pedicels 
oflen  long.    Less  common  than  the  last  two,  and  generally  near  the 


2.  Held  Cerast.    Cerastium  arvense,  Linn.  (Fig.  158.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  93.) 

Stem  perennial,  and  much  branched 
at  the  base,   often  very  intricate  and 
prostrate;   the  flowering  branches  as- 
cending to  about  6  inches,  or  more  when 
very  luxuriant.     Leaves  crowded  in  the 
lower   parts,  narrow,   lanceolate-linear, 
more  glabrous  and  less  viscid  than  in  the 
common  C.    Flo  were  large  and  white,  in 
loose  cymes,    on  rather  long  pedicels. 
\<\   Sepals  near  3  lines  long.     Petals  twice 
/  V    that  length,  cleft  to  near  the  middle. 
^/     Capsule  oblique,  usually  longer  than  the 
calyx. 
Fig.  158.  In   dry,    hilly  fields,    pastures,    and 

banks,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  in  North  America,  and  down  the  Andes 
of  South  America.  In  numerous  localities  in  Britain,  but  not  at  all 
common.     FL  spring  and  early  summer. 


8.  Alpine  Cerast.     Cerastium  alpinum,  Linn.  (Fig.  159.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  472 ;  and  C  latifolium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  473.) 

Stems  shortly  perennial,  much  branched,  prostrate,  and  rooting  at 
the  base ;  the  flowering  branches  ascending  to  a  few  inches,  with  one  or 
two  large  flowers  on  long  peduncles  :  the  whole  plant  nearly  glabrous, 
or  more  frequently  covered  with  long  woolly  hairs,  and  occasionally 
viscid.  Leaves  ovate,  elliptical,  or  oblong,  always  broader  for  their 
length  than  in  the  field  C.  Petals  rather  longer  than  in  that  species. 
Capsule  not  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  straight  or  nearly  so. 

In  alpine,  moist  pastures,  and  wet,  rocky  situations,  in  all  the  great 
mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  and  all  round  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Pretty  abundant  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  less  so  in 
northern  England,  and  rare  in  Wales ;  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
Fl.  summer.  The  nearly  glabrous  form,  figured  Eng.  Bot.  t.  472,  which 
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is  the  C.  alpinum  of  most  Continental 
botanists,  is  not  so  common  in  Britain 
as  the  woolly  one  figured  as  C.  latifolium, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  473,  which  is  the  C  lanatum 
of  some  foreign  botanists.  The  C.  lati- 
foUutn  of  the  Alps  of  central  Europe  is 
not  a  British  plant. 


Fig.  159. 

4.  Starwort  Cerast.      Cerastium  trigynumy  Vill.  (Fig.  160.) 
(Siellaria  cerastoides,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  911.) 

Stems  shortly  perennial,  prostrate  and 
intricately  branched,  but  much  more 
slender  than  in  the  alpine  C. ;  the  whole 
plant  glabrous,  with  the  exception  of 
minute  hairs  down  one  side  of  the 
branches,  or  rarely  generally  hairy. 
Leayes  narrow,  and  usually  curved  to 
one  side.  Flowering  branches  shortly 
ascending,  with  one  or  two  large  flowers, 

on  rather  long  peduncles,  like  those  of  . 

the  alpine  C. ;  but  the  styles  are  al-  I 

most  always  reduced  to  3,  or  very  rarely  J 

flowers  may  be  found  with  4  or  even  6,  it-      i  «o 

the  teeth  of  the  capsule  always  double  ^' 

the  number  of  the  styles. 

In  moist,  alpine  situations,  in  all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Not  unfrequent  in  the 
Breadalbane  range  in  Scotland,  and  other  mountains  to  the  northward ; 
recorded  also  from  near  Bantry,  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


XI.  STARl^ORT.    STELLABIA. 
Annuals  or  perennials,  generally  more  glabrous  than  the  Cerasts,  the 
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leaves  usually  pointed,  and  often  cordate,  the  sepals  more  pointed  and 
less  distinctly  scarious  at  the  edge.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  deeply  bifid. 
Stamens  10,  occasionally  reduced  to  6  or  fewer.  Styles  3,  or  rarely  6. 
Capsule  opening  to  the  middle  or  lower  down,  in  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  valves. 

A  large  genus,  extending,  like  the  CerasU,  over  nearly  the  whole  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  family,  and  generally  a  natural  one,  although 
some  species,  especially  the  Chi*  hweed  and  Bog  Slarwortt,  have  all  the 
appearance  of  the  three-nerved  Sandwort,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  a  close  inspection  of  the  minute  petals  and  capsules.  Most  species 
of  Starwort  may  be  met  with  occasionally,  though  rarely,  without  any 
petals  at  all. 

Lower  leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  heart-shaped. 
Petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Five  styles  in  most  of  the  flowers 1.   Water  S. 

Three  styles 2.   Wood  8. 

Petals  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Lower  leaves  ovate-cordate,  on  long  stalks      .  .    3.  Ckiekweed  8. 

All  the  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base,  sessile  or  shortly 

stalked 4,,  Bog  8, 

All  the  leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  Unear,  and  sessile  or 
nearly  so. 
Petals  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Plant  annual.    Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  short   .     .    4.  Bog  S. 
Stock  perennial.    Leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  Unear    .    5.  Letter  8, 
Petals  considerably  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Leaves  very  narrow.     Sepals  distinctly  three-nerved     .    6.  Olaucout  S, 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate.    Nerves  of  the 

sepals  scarcely  perceptible 7.  Greater  8, 


1.  Water  Starwort.    Stellaria  agnatioa,  Scop.  (Fig.  161.) 

(Cera^tium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  638.    MaJ^ichium,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  perennial  with  much  of  the  habit  and  the  heart-shaped  leaves  of 
the  toood  8.,  but  on  a  rather  larger  scale,  usually  more  pubescent,  and 
slightly  viscid,  the  flowers  smaller,  and  always  known  by  all  or  most  of 
the  flowers  having  5  styles,  and  the  capsule  opening  in  5  valves,  which 
are  entire  or  shortly  bifid,  seldom  deeply  cleft  as  in  the  other  Stanoorts, 
Stems  weak,  often  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Lower  leaves  small,  on 
long  stalks,  upper  ones  more  sessile  or  stem-clasping,  often  1  to  2  inches 
long,  thin  and  flaccid,  with  a  prominent  midrib,  and  very  pointed. 
Flowers  in  the  forks  of  leafy  cymes,  the  pedicels  turned  down  after 
flowering.     Sepals  about  2  lines  long  at  the  time  of  flowering,  enlarged 
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when  in  fruit.  Petals  narrow,  deeply 
cleft,  about  one-half  longer  than  the 
calyx. 

In  wet  plaC/Cs,  along  ditches  and 
streams,  etc.,  very  widely  diffused  over 
Europe  and  Bussian  and  central  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  migrating 
with  man  to  seyeral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Not  common  in  Britain,  although 
found  in  most  English  counties,  as  far 
north  as  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
believed  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland. 
Fl.  summer.  The  flowers  have  occa- 
sionally, but  seldom,  only  3  styles. 


Fig.  161. 


2.  Wood  Starwort.    Stellaria  nemorum,  Linn.  (Fig.  162.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  92.) 

Eootstock  creeping,  of  some  years* 
duration.  Stems  weak,  emitting  creep- 
ing branches  from  the  base,  the  flowering 
branches  ascending  to  6  inches  or  a  foot, 
with  a  few  short,  spreading  hairs.  Leaves 
heart-shaped,  pointed,  of  a  thin  texture, 
usually  glabrous  or  slightly  ciliated  on 
the  edges,  the  lower  ones  small,  on  long 
stalks,  the  upper  1  to  2  inches  long,  with 
much  shorter  stalks  or  nearly  sessile. 
Flowers  in  elegant,  loose,  spreading 
cjmes,  on  long,  slender  pedicels,  with 
small  bracts  at  their  base.  Sepals  about 
3  lines,  the  petals  nearly  twice  as  long, 
narrow,  and  deeply  cleft.  Styles  3. 
Capsule  straight,  opening  to  near  the 
base  into  3  bifld  or  6  entire  valves. 

In  moist  woods,  throughout  northern  Fig.  i62. 

Europe  and  the  hilly  districts  of  central, 

and  some  parts  of  southern  Europe,  and  across  Russian  Asia  to  western 
North  America.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  northern  and  western  England 
and  southern  Scotland.    Not  recorded  from  Ireland.    FL  summer. 
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3.  Cliickweed  Starwort.    Stellaria  media,  LinD.  (Fig.  163.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  537.     Chickweed.) 

A  weak,  much  branched  annual,  gla- 
brous, with  the  exception  of  a  line  of 
hairs  down  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  a 
'  few  long  ones  on  the  leafstalks.  Leaves 
small,  ovate  and  pointed,  the  lower  ones 
stalked  and  often  heart-shaped,  the 
upper  sessile  and  narrower.  Flowers 
small,  on  rather  long,  slender  pedicels, 
in  irregularly  forked,  leafy  cymes.  Petals 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  deeply  cleft,  with 
narrow,  slightly  diverging  lobes.  Sta- 
mens often  reduced  to  5.     Styles  3. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  road- 
sides, and  edges  of  streams,  throughout 
Fiff  163.  Europe,  and  Bussian  and  central  Asia, 

and  carried  out  a£  a  weed  to  the  whole 
of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
Fl,  the  whole  season, 

4.  Bog  Starwort.    Stellaria  tOiginosa,  Murr.  (Fig.  164.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1074.) 

A  weak,  slender,  glabrous  annual,  in 
some  measure  intermediate  between  the 
Chickweed  S.  and  the  lesser  S,  Stems 
usually  about  6  inches,  rarely  nearly  a 
foot  long,  much  shorter  and  tufted  when 
on  dry  ground.  Leaves  much  narrower 
than  in  the  Chickweed  S.,  but  much 
shorter  and  broader  than  in  the  lesser  S., 
oblong  or  lanceolate.  Flowers  small, -in 
loose,  slender,  forked  panicles,  which,  as 
in  the  lesser  S.,  soon  become  lateral. 
Sepals  about  1^  lines  long.  Petals 
shorter,    with   very   narrow   spreading 

P  lobes.     Styles  3. 

\  In  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  widelj 

spread  over  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and 

northern  America,  but  not  an  Arctic 

plant,  although  in  southern  Europe  ge- 

Fig.  16  i.  nerally  confined  to  mountains.    Almost 

universal  in  Britain.     Fl.  spring  and  summer. 
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5.  Iiesser  Starwort.    Stellaria  graminea,  Liun.  (Fig.  165.) 

{Eng.  Bot.  t.  803.     Lesser  SlitchwoH,) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  with  a  creeping 
rootstock  and  slender  quadrangular 
stems,  difuse  or  nearly  erect,  often 
aboTe  a  foot  long.  Leaves  sessile, 
linear-lanceolate  and  pointed.  Flowers 
smaU,  in  long,  loose  panicles,  which  oflen 
become  lateral  as  the  flowering  advances, 
the  bracts  small  and  scarious.  Sepals 
3-ribbed.  Petals  narrow,  deeply  cleft, 
seldom  exceeding  the  calyx. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  along 
hedges,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia.  Very  common  in  the  low  grounds 
of  Britain,  and  up  the  mountain  valleys 
as  far  as  cultivation  extends.     FL  all  ^ 

summer.  ^^ 

Fig.  165. 

6.  Glauoons  Starwort.    Stellaria  glauoa,  With.  (Fig.  16G.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  825.) 

Intermediate  between  the  lesser  and 
the  great  Stanoorts,  having  the  3-ribbed 
sepals  and  deeply  cleft  petals  of  the  for- 
mer, whilst  the  flowers  are  nearly  as 
large  as  in  the  latter.  It  differs  also  in 
some  measure  from  both,  in  being  gene- 
rally of  a  more  glaucous  colour,  and  the 
leaves  are  more  regularly  linear,  not  so 
lanceolate  nor  so  pointed.  The  flowers 
are  also  fewer  than  in  the  lesser  8.  with 
the  bracts  more  leafy. 

In  marshy  and  wet  places,  generally 
diffused  over  temperate  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  but  not  always  well  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lesser  S. ;  it  occurs 
also  in  Australia.  Not  very  common  in 
Britain,  but  recorded  from  several  parts 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scot- 
land.   Fl,  summer. 

Fig.  166. 
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7.  Great  Starwort.    Stellaria  Holostea,  Linn.  (Fig.  167.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  611.     StitchiDort.) 

A  perennial,  usually  glabrous,  with  a 
creeping  rootstock,  and  nearly  erect 
though  weak  stems,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
quadrangular,  rather  brittle,  and  some- 
times slightly  downy.  Leases  sessile, 
lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  often 
2  inches  long  or  more.  Flowers  large, 
in  loose,  terminal,  forked  panicles,  with 
leafy,  green  bracts.  Sepals  about  3  lines 
long,  Bcarious  at  the  edge,  scarcely  rib- 
bed. Petals  near  twice  as  long,  rather 
broad,  and  cleft  to  about  the  middle. 

In  hedges,  open  woods,  and  bushy 
places,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  Fl.  spring  and  early 
swntner. 

Fig.  167. 


XII.  8AIID8PUBRY.    SPEBGULAEIA. 

Low,  generally  prostrate  herbs,  with  opposite,  linear  or  subulate 
leaves,  with  smaller  ones  often  clustered  in  their  axils,  and  scaly, 
scarious  stipules.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  undivided.  Stamens  10  or  oc- 
casionally fewer.  Styles  3,  rarely  4  or  5.  Capsule  opening  in  as  many 
entire  valves. 

A  genus  of  very  few,  chiefly  Mediterranean  species,  differing  from 
Sandwort  only  in  the  stipules,  which  give  them  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Paronychia  family. 


1.  Common  Sandspurry.  Spergularia  rubra,  Pars.  (Fig.  168.) 

(Arenaria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  852,  and  A.  marina,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  958. 
Lepigonum,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  glabrous  or  with  a  short  viscid  down  in  the 
upper  parts,  with  numerous  stems  branching  from  the  base,  and  form- 
ing spreading  or  prostrate  tufts,  3  or  4  inches,  or,  when  very  luxuriant, 
6  inches  long.    Leaves  narrow-linear ;  the  scarious  stipules  at  the  base 
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short,  but  yery  conspicaons.  Flowers 
yery  variable  in  size,  nsually  pink,  or 
rarely  nearly  white,  on  short  pedicels,  in 
forked  cymes,  usually  leafy  at  the  base. 
Petals  shorter,  or  rarely  rather  longer 
than  the  sepals.  Seeds  more  or  less 
flattened,  oflen  surrounded  by  a  nar- 
row, scarious  wing  or  border. 

In  sandy  or  gravelly  heaths  and  waste 
places,  chiefly  in  maritime  countries, 
widely  spread  oyer  Europe,  Eussian 
Asia,  North  America,  and  many  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Com- 
mon in  Britain.  Fl.  all  summer.  There  are  two  n^arked  varieties,  one 
chiefly  occurring  inland,  has  slender  leaves,  small  flowers  (the  sepals  1  to 
2  lines  long),  short  capsules,  and  the  seeds  rarely  bordered ;  the  other 
generally  growing  near  the  sea,  often  distinguished  as  a  species,  under 
the  name  of  8,  marina,  has  thicker,  some  what  fleshy  leaves,  larger 
flowers  (the  sepals  2  to  3  lines  long), larger  capsules,  and  the  seeds  usually 
bordered,  but  both  varieties  occur  with  bordered  and  with  unbordered 
seeds. 


Fig.  168. 


XIII.  8PUBRY.    SPERGULA. 

Slender  herbs,  with  narrow-linear  leaves  in  opposite  clusters,  so  as 
to  appear  whorled,  and  minute,  scarious  stipules.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5, 
undivided.  Stamens  10,  or  occasionally  5  or  fewer.  Styles  6.  Cap- 
sule opening  in  6  entire  valves. 

A  very  small  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  differing  from  Pearlwort, 
as  Sandtpurry  does  from  Sarulwort,  by  the  presence  of  scarious  sti- 
pules. 


1.  Com  Spiirry.    Spergula  arvensiSy  Linn.  (Fig.  169.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1536 ;  and  S,  jpentandria,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1536.) 

A  slender  annual,  branching  at  the  base  into  several  erect  or  ascend- 
ing stems,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy.  Leaves 
almost  subulate,  1  to  2  inches  long,  growing  6  or  8  together,  in  two 
opposite  clusters,  and  spreading,  so  as  to  appear  whorled.  The  scarious 
stipules  much  smaller  than  in  Sandtpurry,  and  sometimes  rather 
difficult  to  see.  Flowers  small,  white,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  turned 
down  after  flowering,  in  terminal,  forked  cymes.  Sepals  IJ  to  2  lines 
long.    Petals  generally  shorter.    Stamens  frequently  10  or  5  in  dif- 
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ferent  flowers  of  the  same  plant.  Seeds 
slightly  flattened,  with  or  without  a  nar- 
row, scarious  border. 

In  cultiyated  and  waste  places,  widely 
spread  over  Europe,  and  Kussian  and 
central  Asia;  but  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  only  as  a  cornfield  weed.  Com- 
mon in  British  cornfields.    FL  all  sum- 


Fig.  169. 


XIV.  POIiYOARP.    POLYCARPON. 

Low  annuals,  with  opposite,  or  apparently  whorled,  flat  leayes,  and 
scarious  stipules.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  Tery  minute.  Stamens  3  to  5. 
Style  very  short,  with  3  short  linear  branches. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  Mediterranean  species,  very  near  to  Sand- 
gpurry^  but  in  their  minute  petals  and  very  short  styles,  combined  at 
tiie  base,  showing  a  further  approach  to  the  Paronychia  family. 


1.  Four-leaved  Folyoarp.    Folyoarpon  tetraphylliun^  LinD. 

(Fig.  170.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1031.) 

A  glabrous,  much  branched,  spreading  or  prostrate  annual,  seldom 
more  than  3  or  4  inches  long.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  really  op- 
posite, but  placed,  as  they  usually  are,  under  the  forks,  two  pairs  are 
so  close  together  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  whorl  of  4.  Flowers 
very  small  and  numerous,  in  loose,  terminal  cymes  ;  the  sepals  barely 
a  line  long,  and  rather  concave.  Petals  much  shortei:,  and  very  thin. 
Stamens  usually  3. 
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In  sandy  situations,  generally  not  far 
from  the  sea,  in  west  Africa,  south-wes- 
tern Europe,  round  the  Mediterranean 
and  along  the  Atlantic,  and  spread  as  an 
introduced  weed  over  other  parts  of  the 
world,  perhaps  indigenous  in  Australia. 
In  Britain  only  in  the  Channel  Islands 
and  southern  England.    Fl.  summer. 
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Fig.  170. 


XIII.  THE  PUESLANE  FAMILY.    PORTUIiACEiE. 

More  or  less  succulent  herbs,  with  entire  leaves,  usually  op- 
posite. Sepals  2  or  rarely  3.  Petals  5  or  rarely  more,  some- 
times slightly  united.  Stamens  either  equal  in  number  and  op- 
posite to  the  petals,  or  indefinite.  Styles  2  to  8,  united  at  the 
base.  Capsule  1-celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta,  and  several 
seeds,  as  in  the  Pink  family. 

The  family  has  a  yery  wide  geographical  range,  especially  in  North 
and  South  America,  with  a  few  species  dispersed  over  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  smaller  plants  of  the  Pink  fa- 
mily, and  to  the  Paronychia  family,  but  easily  known  by  the  calyx. 
Several  species  belonging  to  the  exotic  genera  Purslane  and  Celan- 
drinia,  as  well  as  to  Claytonia,  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Petals  6,  distinct.    Stamens  5,  opposite  the  petals 1.  Claytoniom 

PetaU  united  in  a  corolla  spUt  open  at  one  side.    Stamens  3         2.  Montia, 


I.  OliATTONZA.    CLAYTONIA. 

Petals  5,  free.  Stamens  5,  opposite  to  the  petals  and  adhering  to 
them  at  the  base.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  opening  in  3  valves  and  con- 
taining 3  seeds.  The  genus  comprises  several  species,  natives  of  north 
America  or  northern  Asia,  and  is  only  admissible  into  the  British 
Flora  amongst  naturalized  aliens. 
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1.  Perfoliate  Claytonia.    Claytonia  perfoliata»  Don. 

(Fig.  171.) 

(Bot.  Mag.  t.  1336.) 

A  glabrous,  green,  somewhat  succu- 
lent annual,  with  numerous  spreading 
prostrate  or  ascending  stems,  from  a  few 
inches  to  nearly  a  foot  long.  Eadical 
leayes  on  long  petioles,  small,  broadlj 
ovate  or  almost  reniform.  Flowering 
stems  with  a  single  leaf  below  the 
flowers,  nearly  orbicular,  concave  an  I 
quite  perfoliate,  the  stem  passing  through 
the  centre,  evidently  formed  by  the 
union  of  t^-o  opposite  leaves.  Flowers 
very  small,  in  one,  two,  or  more  clusters 
or  short  racemes  along  one  common  pe- 
duncle above  the  leaf.  Petals  white, 
notched,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Fig.  171.  ^  native  of  north-western  America, 

now  so  common  a  weed  in  some  parts 
of  Lancashire,  Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  and  some  other  English  counties 
that  it  can  be  no  longer  omitted  from  our  Floras.    FL  spring  and 


n.  MOimA.    MONTIA. 

Flowers  minute,  with  the  5  petals  united  into  one  corolla,  split  open 
in  front.  Stamens  3.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  opening  in  3  valves,  and 
containing  3  seeds. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  one  species. 

1.  Water  Montia.    Montia  fontana,  Linn.  (Fig.  172.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1206.     Blinks  or  Water  Chicktoeed.) 

A  little,  glabrous,  green,  somewhat  succulent  annual,  forming  dense 
tufts,  from  1  to  4  or  5  inches  in  height,  the  stems  becoming  longer  and 
weaker  in  more  watery  situations.  Leaves  opposite  or  nearly  so,  ob- 
ovate  or  spathulate,  from  3  to  5  or  6  lines  long.  Flowers  solitary  or 
in  little  drooping  racemes  of  2  or  3,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ;  the 
petals  of  a  pure  white,  but  very  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Capsules 
small  and  globular. 
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On  the  edges  of  rills,  and  springy 
wet  places,  where  the  water  is  not  stag- 
nant, throughout  Europe,  in  north  Eus- 
sian  Asia,  in  North  America,  and  down 
the  Andes  to  the  southern  extremity. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  not 
in  central  Asia.  Extends  over  the  whole 
of  Britain.    Fl,  spring  and  summer. 


Fig.  172. 


XiV.  THE  TAMABISC  FAMILY,  TAMARTSCINEiE. 

A  very  small  European,  North  African,  and  central  Asiatic 
fiEunily,  with  one  Mexican  genus,  all  differing  from  the  Pink  family 
in  their  frequently  shrubby  habit,  alternate  leaves,  and  the  ovules 
and  seeds  inserted  on  3  distinct  placentas,  arising  from  the  base 
of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  adhering  sometimes  to  the  sides, 
forming  incomplete  dissepiments,  almost  as  in  the  Frankenia  fa- 
mily. A  single  species  only  has  any  claims  for  admission  into  a 
British  Flora,  and  that  only  as  an  introduced  plant,  and  no  others 
are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

I.  TAMABISO.    TAMABIX. 

Maritime  shrubs,  with  slender,  twiggy  branches,  covered  with  small, 
green,  alternate,  scale-like  leaves ;  the  flowers  small,  in  terminal  spikes 
or  racemes.  Sepals  4  or  5.  Petals  as  many.  Stamens  as  many,  or 
twice  as  many,  hypogynous.  Ovary  free,  with  3,  rarely  2  or  4  styles. 
Capsule  l-eeUed,  opening  in  as  many  valves  as  styles.  Seeds  several, 
erect,  crowned  each  with  a  tuft  of  cottony  hairs.    No  albumen. 

1.  Common  Tamariso.    Tamariz  gallioa,  Linn.  (Fig.  173.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1318.    T.  cmglica,  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  elegant  shrub  of  3  to  6  or  6  feet ;  the  slender  branches  erect,  or 
slightly  pendulous  at  the  extremities  ;  the  numerous  scale-like,  pointed 
leaves  scarcely  above  a  line  long ;  flowers  pink  or  white,  very  small, 
crowded  in  spikes  of  from  i  to  IJ  inches  long,  forming  frequently 
branching  terminal  panicles,  the  petals  persisting  till  the  fruit  ripens. 

TOL.  T.  M 
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Very  common  on  the  sandy  or  marshy 
seacoasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex- 
tending up  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Spain 
and  France.  Now  found  on  several 
parts  of  the  southern  coast  of  England, 
and  apparently  established  there,  but 
belieyed  to  be  only  where  it  has  been 
planted.    Fl,  early  summer. 


Fig.  173. 


XV.  THE  ELATINE  PAMILT.    ELATINACE^E. 

A  very  small  family,  confined  in  Europe  to  the  single  genus 
JSlatiney  but  comprising  two  or  three  others  from  hotter  or  tro- 
pical climates.  They  differ  from  the  tribe  Altinea,  of  the  Pink 
family,  in  their  capitate  stigmas,  and  their  oyaries  and  capsules 
(k>mpletely  divided  into  3  or  more  cells. 


I. 


ELATINE. 


Minute,  glabrous,  aquatic  or  marsh  annuals,  with  opposite,  entire 
leaves,  minute,  almost  microscopical  stipules,  and  very  small,  axillary, 
solitary  flowers.  Sepals  3  to  5,  sometimes  united  at  the  base.  Petals 
as  many,  hypogynous,  entire.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many. 
Styles  3  to  6,  with  capitate  stigmas.  Ovary  and  capsule  divided  into 
as  many  cells  as  styles,  opening,  when  ripe,  in  as  many  valves,  leaving 
the  dissepiments  adhering  to  the  axis.     Seeds  several. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old  world. 


Flowers  stalked.    Petals  3.     Stamens  6.    Styles  3  . 
Flowers  sessile.    Petals  4.    Stamens  8.    Styles  4    . 


1.  Six-Hamened  S, 

2.  BigM'ttamened  S. 
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1.  Six-Stamened  Elatine.  Elatine  hexandra,  DC.  (Fig.  174.) 
(JF.  Hydropiper,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  966.     Waterpepper.) 

Thia  little  plant  forms  small,  matted, 
creeping  tufls,  often  imder  water ;  the 
stems  seldom  above  2  inches  long,  and 
often  not  half  an  inch.  Leaves  small, 
oborate  or  oblong,  tapering  at  the  base. 
Pedicels  1  to  2  lines  long.  Flowers 
globular,  with  3  rose -coloured  petals 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Seeds 
numerous,  beautifully  ribbed  and  trans- 
versely striated  under  the  microscope. 

Spread  over  a  wide  range,  in  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia,  but  its  known  stations 
always  few  and  scattered.    In  Britain,  j-jg.  174. 

recorded  from  several  parts  of  England, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  probably  frequently  overlooked  from  its 
minuteness.    17.  summer. 

2.  Eight-Btamened  Elatine.    Elatine  Hydropiper,  Linn. 

(Fig.  175.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2670.) 

Included  by  the  older  authors  with  the 
last,  under  the  name  of  S,  HydropipeTf 
but  differs  in  having  sessile  flowers,  with 
4  sepals,  petals,  and.  styles,  and  8  sta- 
mens, a  more  deeply  divided  calyx,  and 
fewer  and  larger  seeds. 

Scattered  over  the  range  of  the  six- 
stamened  £,,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  it,  but  more  rare.  In  Britain  it 
has  only  been  observed  near  Famham 
in  Surrey,  and  in  Anglesea.  JFl.  summer. 

Fig.  175. 


XVI.  THE  HTPEEICUM  FAMILY.  HYPERICINE^. 

A  family  confined  in  Britain  to  the  single  genua  Hypericum, 
The  tropical  genera  associated  with  it  differ  slightly  in  the  num- 
ber of  parts,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  or  of  the  seeds, 
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and  some  are  tall  shrubs  or  even  trees.  The  chief  distinction  of 
the  Order  from  those  nearest  allied  to  it,  lies  in  the  stamens, 
either  yerj  numerous  or  arranged  in  8  or  5  clusters  or  bundles. 

L  BYPBRZOUM .    HYPEBICUM. 

Herbs,  usuallj  perennial  (in  some  exotic  species  shmbs),  often 
marked  with  glandular  dots ;  the  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  and  no 
stipules;  the  flowers  regular,  usuallj  yellow.  Sepals  6.  Petals  6, 
hypogynous,  usually  oblique.  Stamens  indefinite,  clustered  or  shortly 
united  at  the  base  into  3  or  5  bundles.  Capsule  more  or  less  com* 
pletely  divided  into '3  or  5  cells  by  as  many  placentas  projecting  from 
the  sides  to  the  axis,  and  usually  opening  in  3  or  5  valves.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, small,  without  albumen. 

An  extensive  genus,  particularly  abundant  in  southern  Europe, 
western  Asia,  and  I^orth  America,  but  represented  also  within  the 
tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  the 
old  world.  The  glandular  dots  are  of  two  Idnds,  the  pellucid  ones, 
which  can  be  easily  seen  by  holding  up  the  leaves  against  the  light,  and 
the  black  ones,  which  are  usually  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  round 
the  edge,  or  on  the  flowers  themselves. 

Undershmbs,  with  large  orate  leaves,    few  flowers, 
broad,  round  sepals,  and  stamens  in  6  bundles. 

Styles  6.    Flowers  very  large 1.  Large-Jlowertd  H, 

Styles  3.    Petals  not  much  longer  than  the  calyx      .    2.  TuUan  H. 
Herbs  with  numerous  flowers,  small  or  narrow  sepals, 
and  stamens  in  3  bundles  or  dusters. 
SepaU  quUe  entire ,  or  with  very  few  teeth,  without 
black  dote. 
Stems  erect,  above  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  corymb 
of  bright  yellow  flowers. 
Stems  cylindrical  or  slightly  angled. 
Sepals    pointed.      Leaves    with    numerous 

pellucid  dots 3.  Common  ff. 

Sepals  blunt.    Leaves  with  few  or  no  pellucid 

dots 4.  Imperforate  Jff, 

Stems  distinctly  four-sided. 
Sepals  broad  and  blunt,  or  scarcely  pointed    .    4.  Imperforate  H. 
Sepals  narrow  and    very   pointed.      Petals 

pale  yellow 6.  Square-stalked  JT. 

Stems  diffuse,  not  6   inches  long,  and  much 
branched.    Flowers  small,  in  leafy  cymes      .     .    6.  Trailing  ff. 
Sepals  fringed  with  black  or  red  glandular  teeth  or 
dots. 
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Whole  plant  perfectly  glabrous. 
Stems  diffuse,  or,  if  erect,  growing  in  tufls,  sel- 
dom above  6  inches  high. 
Leaves  oblong  or  ovate.    Stems  low  or  difiuse    6,  Trailing  H. 

Leaves  linear 7.  Flax-lsated  H. 

Stems  erect  and  stiff,  usually  a  foot  or  more  high. 
Stem-leaves  broad-cordate,  rarely  above  i-in. 

long.    Panicle  oblong,  loose 8.  Slender  H. 

Stem-leaves  ovate  or  oblong  1  to  2  in.  long. 

Panicle  compact 10.  Mountain  H, 

Stems  or  leaves  hairy. 
Stem  tall  and  erect,  slightly  hairy.     Leaves  ob- 
long or  elliptical 9.  Hairy  H. 

Stems  diAise,  very  woolly.    Leaves  orbicular         11.  Marsh  H., 

Several  half-shrubby  or  shrubby  species,  from  southern  Europe  or 
the  Canary  or  Azore  Islands,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower- 
gardens  or  shrubberies.  A  supposed  British  species  described  by 
Bertoloni  under  the  name  of  JT.  anglicum,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  some  mistake. 


1.  Large-flowered  Hyperiotun.    Hyperiotun  calyoiniiin, 
Linn.  (Fig.  176.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2017.) 

Bootstock  extensively  creeping  and 
woody.  Stems  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
simple  or  branching  at  the  base  only, 
with  large,  almost  sessile,  ovate  or  ob- 
long leaves,  very  obtuse,  green  and  gla- 
brous, with  very  small  pellucid  dots. 
Flowers  bright  yellow,  3  or  4  inches 
diametex»  one  or  two  at  the  top  of  each 
stem,  or,  in  our  gardens,  in  a  corymb  of 
6  or  6.  Sepals  nearly  6  lines  long,  or- 
bicular, with  longitudinal  glandular  lines. 
Stamens  very  numerous,  long  and  slen- 
der, united  at  the  base  into  6  bundles. 
Styles  5. 

A  south-east  European  species,  long 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  now 
naturalized  in  bushy  places  in  several 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland.   Fl.  sum-  Fig.  176. 
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2.  Tutsan  Hyperioiim.    Hyperioum  AndrosaBmtun,  Linn. 
(Fig.  177.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1225,  sepaU  too  pointed.     Tutsan,) 

Stock  short,  somewhat  woodj;  the 
flowering-stems  usually  numerous,  erect, 
1^  to  2  feet  high,  simple  or  slightly 
branched.  Leaves  sessile,  ovate,  obtuse, 
cordate  at  the  base,  2  te  3  inches  long, 
glabrous,  with  very  minute  pellucid  dots. 
Flowers  few,  in  small  corymbs,  shorter 
than  the  last  pair  of  leaves.  Sepals 
broad,  3  or  4  lines  long.  Petals  scarcely 
longer.  Stamens  numerous,  slightly 
connected  at  the  very  base  into  5  clusters. 
Styles  3.  Capsule  globular,  slightly 
succulent  before  it  is  ripe,  not  usually 
opening  in  valves. 

Li  shrubby  places  and  open  woods,  in 
western  and  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing also  far  into  central  Asia.  Li  Bri- 
Fig.  177.  tain,  all  along  the  west  side  of  Great 

Britain,  in  Lreland,  and  southern  £ng- 
land«  but  rare  on  the  eastern  side.    H.  summer. 


3.  Common  Hyperioum.     Hyperioum  perforatum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  178.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  296.     Si,  Johns  wort.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  short  runners  or  decumbent  barren  shoots 
and  erect  stems,  1  to  1^  feet  high,  branching  in  the  upper  part,  cylin- 
drical or  with  two  slightly  prominent  opposite  angles,  and  quite  gla- 
brous. Leaves  sessile,  oblong,  seldom  above  6  lines  long,  marked  with 
pellucid  dote,  and  occasionally  a  few  black  ones  on  the  imder  side. 
Flowers  bright  yellow,  in  a  handsome  terminal  corymb.  Sepals 
lanceolate,  pointed,  quite  entire,  but  with  a  few  glandular  lines  or 
dote.  Petals  twice  as  long,  marked,  as  well  as  the  anthers,  with  black 
dote.    Stamens  numerous,  shortly  united  into  3  bundles.    Styles  3. 
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In  woods,  hedges  and  thickets,  road- 
sides, etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  cen- 
tral and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  now  introduced  into 
other  countries.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
Fl.  summer  and  autumn'. 


\ 


^5^ 


Fig.  178. 


4.  Imperforate  Hsrperioum.    Hyperioum  dubium.  Leers. 
(Fig.  179.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  296.) 

Very  much  like  the  common  H.,  but  ^ 

the  stem  is  slightly  quadrangular,  the  | 

leaves  rather  larger  and  broader,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  pellucid  dots,  but 
with  a  few  black  ones  along  the  mar- 
gin on  the  xmder  side ;  the  sepals  much 
broader,  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed,  and 
the  petals  and  stamens  much  less  dotted. 

In  similar  situations  as  the  common 
H.,  almost  over  all  Europe,  especially  in 
hilly  districts,  extending  far  into  Scan- 
dinayia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Gene- 
rally spread  over  England,  southern 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  not  near  so 
frequent  as  the  common  H.    Fl.  sum' 


^ 


Fig.  179. 
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5.  Square-Stalked  Hyperioom.  Hypericum  quadrangulum, 

Linn.  (Fig.  180.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  370.) 

With  the  general  habit  of  the  last 
two  species,  this  one  is  readily  known  by 
the  four  prominent  angles  of  the  stem, 
and  the  rather  smaller  and  paler  flowers. 
Leaves  ovate,  often  an  inch  long,  clasp- 
^       ing  the  stem  at  the  base,  with  numeroiifl 
f  W    pellucid  dots,  and  a  few  black  ones  round 
s^      the  margin  on  the  under  side.    Sepals 
lanceolate  and  pointed.    Petals  and  an- 
thers with  very  few  black  dots,  or  en- 
&-|        tirely  without  them. 
/  M  In   moist    pastures,  by  hedges    and 

U  ditches,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 

u  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  to 

southern  Sweden.  Common  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  de- 
*ff*  lo"«  creasing  in  frequency  towards  the  north. 

FU  summer, 

6.  Trailing  Hypericum.    Hypericum  humifturam,  Linn. 
(Fig.  181.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1226.) 

A  low,  decumbent,  much  branched* 
almost  trailing  plant,  from  2  or  3  to  near 
6  inches  long,  sometimes  forming  dense, 
spreading  tufls,  with  a  perennial  root- 
stock,  but  often  flowering  the  first  year, 
so  as  to  appear  annual.  Leaves  of  the 
common  H,,  but  smaller.  Flowers  few, 
small,  of  a  pale  yellow,  in  short,  loose, 
leafy  cymes.  Sepals  oblong,  often  un- 
equal, entire  or  with  a  few  glandular 
teeth,  and  generally  bordered  by  black 
dots.  Petals  scarcely  so  long,  with  very 
few  black  dots.    Stamens  few. 

In  stony  heaths,  pastures  and  bogs, 

fields  and  waste  places,  in  central  and 

Fig.  181.  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  ex- 
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tending  northward  to  southern  Sweden,  and  earned  out  to  some  other 
countries  with  European  weeds.  Frequent  in  Enghind  and  Ireland, 
less  so  in  ScotUnd.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 


7.  Flax-leaved  Hypericum.    Hyperiotun  linariifolium, 

Vahl.  (Fig.  182.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2861.) 

Intermediate  in  some  measure  be- 
tween the  trailing  JT.  and  the  common 
H. :  taller  and  more  erect  than  the  for- 
mer, much  smaller  and  more  slender  than 
the  latter,  seldom  aboTe  8  or  10  inches 
high.  Leaves  linear  or  narrow-oblong, 
6  to  8  lines  long,  rarely  marked  with 
pellucid  dots,  but  with  a  few  black  ones 
underneath.  Flowers  in  a  loose  corymb, 
larger  and  brighter  than  in  the  trailing 
H.;  the  sepals  oblong  or  broadly  lan- 
ceolate, with  numerous  black  dots,  and 
a  few  glandular  teeth  on  the  edge.  Petals 
twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  sepals. 
Stamens  not  numerous. 

On  dry,  hilly  wastes  and  rocky  places, 
in  western  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France, 
extending  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  to  Fig.  182. 

south-western  England,   where  it  has 

been  found  at  Cape  Comwall,and  on  the  banks  of  the  Teign,  in  Deyon- 
shire.    Fl.  summer. 


8.  Slender  Hypericum.    Hypericum  pulchrum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  183.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1227.) 

Perennial  stock  shortly  decumbent,  the  stems  erect  and  stiff  though 
slender,  1  to  near  2  feet  high,  with  short  lateral  branches,  all  perfectly 
glabrous.  Leaves  of  the  main  stem  broadly  cordate  and  clasping  the 
stem  at  the  base,  seldom  above  6  lines  long,  those  of  the  lateral 
branches  smaller  and  much  narrower,  all  marked  with  pellucid  dots, 
bat  usually  without  black  ones.  Flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  the 
common  H,,  forming  an  oblong  or  pyramidal  panicle,  not  a  flat  corymb 
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Sepals  broad  and  obtufle,  united  to  near 
the  middle,  without  black  dots  out«ide, 
but  fringed  at  the  top  with  black  glan- 
dular teeth. 

In  dry  woods,  on  open  heaths  and 
wastes,  almost  all  oyer  Europe,  but 
scarcely  extending  to  the  Asiatic  fron- 
tier.   Frequent  in  Britain.   Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  183. 


9.  Hairy  Hyperioum.    Hyperioum  hirsutum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  184.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1156.) 

A  stiiflT,  erect  perennial,  with  an  ob- 
long or  pyramidal  panicle  like  the  slender 
H.,  but  rather  taller,  and  the  stems  al- 
ways more  or  less  downy  or  hairy. 
Leaves  often  aboye  an  inch  long,  oblong 
or  elliptical,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a 
very  short  stalk,  more  or  less  hairy  un- 
derneath on  the  yeins,  and  marked  with 
numerous  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  of  the 
slender  JJ.,  but  of  a  paler  yellow ;  the 
sepals  narrow,  fringed  with  rather  long, 
glandular  teeth ;  the  petals  full  twice  as 
long. 

Li  woods  and  thickets,  generally 
spread  over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
Fif .  184.  except  the  extreme  north.    Frequent  in 

Britain.    Fl.  summer. 
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10.  Mountain  Hyperioum.  Hyperioiun  montannm,  Linn. 
(Fig.  186.)  (Bng.  Bot.  t.  371.) 
Stock  perennial,  the  stiff,  erect  stems 
about  2  feet  high,  usually  simple,  with 
the  upper  leaves  smaU  and  distant,  the 
lower  leaves  rather  large,  ovate,  and 
stem-clasping,  quite  glabrous,  with  or 
without  pellucid  dots,  but  with  a  row  of  Ph^ 
black  ones  round  the  margin  underneath. 
Flowers  in  a  dose,  compact  cyme,  often 
reduced  to  a  head ;  the  sepals  lanceolate, 
fringed  with  black,  glandular  teeth ;  the 
petals  twice  as  long,  narrow,  and  paler  u^ 
than  in  the  common  H.  l^ 

.  In  woods,  in  central  and  southern  £u-  vj 
rope  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northwards  ^ 
into  southern  Sweden.  Not  so  frequent 
in  England  as  the  other  species,  and  V 
probably  not  extending  into  Scotland  or  ^ 
Ireland.    Fl,  summer,  { 


'& 


Fig.  186. 

11.  Marsh  Hyx>erioum.    Hyperioiun  Elodes,  Linn. 
(Fig.  186.)     (Eng.  Bot.  t.  109.) 

Stems  diffuse,  often  rooting  at  the  base, 
and  attaining  6  to  8  inches,  or,  when  very 
luxuriant,  a  foot  in  length,  covered  with 
loose,  woolly  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  or- 
bicular, stem-clasping,  woolly  on  both 
sides.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  few  together 
in  a  leafless  cyme,  at  first  terminal,  but 
afterwards  becoming  lateral.  Sepals 
small,  ovate,  copiously  fringed  with 
glandular  teeth.  Petals  three  times  as 
long,  with  a  small  fringed  appendage  at 
their  base.  Stamens  united  to  above 
the  middle  in  3  bundles. 

In  spongy  and  watery  bogs,  in  western 
Europe,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
north-western  Germany.  Extends  over 
the  wholeof  the  west  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  FU 
tummer.  Fig.  186 
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XVII.  THE  FLAX  FAMILY.    LINACEiE. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  witb  entire  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  re- 
gular flowers.  Sepals  6,  rarely  fewer,  overlapping  each  other  in 
the  bud,  rarely  partially  united.  Petals  as  many,  twisted  in  the 
bud.  Stamens  as  many,  free,  or  the  filaments  very  shortly  united 
at  the  base,  with  small  teeth  between  each  (or,  in  exotic  genera, 
10  stamens).  Styles  6,  rarely  fewer,  often  slightly  connected  at 
the  base,  with  capit^tte  stigmas.  Ovary  with  as  many  cells  as 
styles,  or  incompletely  divided  into  twice  as  many.  Capsule 
separating  into  as  many  carpels  as  cells,  without  any  central 
column ;  each  carpel  opening  inwards  by  longitudinal  sb'ts,  and 
containing  2  seeds,  often  separated  by  an  incomplete  partition. 
No  albumen. 

A  small  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  differing  from  the 
O^ranium  family  chiefly  in  the  foliage  and  the  absence  of  any  persis- 
tent axis  to  the  fruit,  from  the  Pink  family  by  the  capitate  stigmas 
and  the  structure  of  the  fruit. 

Parte  of  the  flower  in  fives 1.  Flax. 

Parts  of  the  flower  in  fours 2.  Allsebo. 


I.  FX.AX.    LINUM. 

Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5.  Cells  of  the  capsule  apparently  10 
but  really  5,  each  divided  into  two  by  a  nearly  complete  partition. 

A  rather  numerous  genus,  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tem- 
perate and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  western  Asia. 

Flowers  small,  white.    Lower  leaves  opposite 4.  Cathartic  P. 

Flowers  blue.    Leayes  all  alternate. 
Boot  annual.    Sepals  pointed. 
Stem  erect.   Leares  lanceolate.   Petals  7  or  8  lines  long    1.  Common  F, 
Stem  decumbent.    Leaves  short  and  linear.    Petals  not 

6  lines  long 3.  Pale  F, 

Bootstock  perennial. 
Sepals  obtuse.     Petab  deep  blue,  7  or  8  lines  long   .     .    2.  Perennial  F. 
Sepals  pointed.    Petals  pale  blue,  not  6  lines  long   .     .    3.  P€Ue  F, 

The  L,Jiamim^  a  south  European  perennial,  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
some  other  exotic  species,  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 
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1.  Common  Flax.    Linimi  usitatissimTLm,  Linn.  (Fig.  187.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1367.    Flax.    Linseed.) 

A  tall,  erect  annual,  perfectly  glabrous, 
and  usually  branched  only  at  the  top. 
Leayes  alternate,  erect,  narrow-lanceo- 
late, pointed  and  entire,  ^  to  1}  inches 
long.  Flowers  of  a  rich  blue,  in  a  loose 
terminal  corymb.  Sepals  ovate  or  lanceo- 
late, all  pointed.  Petals  oboyate,  entire 
or  slightly  crenate,  7  or  8  lines  long. 
Capsule  globular  or  sb'ghtly  depressed.      i  K; 

An  extensively  cultivated  plant,  whose  ^ 
origin  is  unknown,  but  it  readily  sows 
itself  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
as  such  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
some  parts  of  England.    FL  summer. 


Fig.  187. 

2.  Perennial  Flax.    Linimi  perenne,  Linn.  (Fig.  188.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  40.) 

A  very  variable  plant,  sometimes  re- 
sembling much  the  common  F,,  but  it 
forms  a  perennial  stock,  either  tufted  or 
root-like;  the  stems  are  usually  more 
slender  and  not  so  erect,  and  sometimes 
quite  procumbent,  the  leaves  smaUer  and 
narrower,  and  the  sepals,  or  at  least  the 
inner  ones,  are  always  obtuse. 

In  dry  chiefly  limestone  pastures  and 
waste  lands,  or  sometimes  in  rich  moun- 
tain pastures,  varying  much  according  to 
soil  or  situation,  and  widely  diffused  over 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  south- 
em  Russian  Asia,  but  not  extending  into 
northern  Germany.  Occurs  in  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  pos- 
sibly in  southern  Ireland,  but  the  pale 
F.  is  often  mistaken  for  it.   Fl.  summer.  ^^' 
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3.  Pale  Flax.    Unam  an^rostifoliTLiii,  Huds.  (Fig.  189.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  381.) 

Usually  a  perennial,  with  the  deeom- 
bent  stems  and  narrow  leaves  of  some 
Tarieties  of  the  perennial  F.,  bat  with 
the  pointed  sepals  of  the  eamtnon  F.  It 
is  also  occasionally  annual  only,  but  al- 
ways differs  from  both  the  preceding 
species  in  its  much  smaller  pale-blue 
flowers,  the  petals  seldom  exceeding  5 
lines  in  length. 

In  waste  places,  chiefly  in  limestone 
districts,  rery  common  in  southern  Eu- 
rope, and  extending  up  western  France 
to  southern  and  western  England,  and  to 
Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  189. 

4.  Oathartio  Flax.    Liniim  oathartloiimy  Linn.  (Fig.  190.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  382.) 

A  yery  slender,  erect,  or  slightly  de- 
cumbent glabrous  annual,  from  3  or  4 
to  6  or  8  inches  high,  with  small,  op- 
posite, oboYate  or  oblong  leaves,  and 
very  small  flowers,  of  a  pure  white,  on 
long,  slender  pedicels.  Sepals  all  pointed. 
Petals  obovate,  scarcely  2  lines  long. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  very  com- 
mon throughout  Europe,  except  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  in  west  central  Asia. 
Abundant  in  Britain.    jPV.  all  summer. 


Fig.  190. 
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n.  AIiIiSSBD.    BADIOLA. 


A  single  species,  separated  from  Flax  on  account  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  being  in  fours  instead  of  in  fives,  and  the  sepals  united 
to  near  the  middle  in  a  seyeral-toothed  calyx. 

1.  Common  Allseed.    Badiola  Millegrana,  Sm.  (Fig.  191.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  893.) 

A  minute,  erect  annual,  with  very  nu- 
merous, repeatedly  forked  branches, 
forming  dense  corymbose  tufls,  1  to  2 
inches  high,  with  minute,  globular 
flowers  on  short  pedicels.  Leaves  small, 
opposite.  Calyx-teeth  8  or  12.  Petals 
4,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

On  sandy  heaths  and  waste  places,  in  Y\g,  191. 

central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.      Generally, 
spread  over  Britain,  and  very  abundant  in  some  localities,  though 
scarce  in  other  districts.    FL  summer. 


XVIII.  THE  MALLOW  FAMILY.    MALVACE^. 

Herbs  or  soft-wooded  shrubs,  with  alternate,  stipulate,  pal- 
mately-veined  leaves,  and  regular  flowers.  Calyx  of  5  divisions, 
valvate  in  the  bud,  and  (in  the  British  genera)  3  or  more  bracts 
at  the  base,  forming  an  involucre  or  so-called  outer  calyx.  Petals 
5,  twisted  in  the  bud,  and  adhering,  by  their  short  claws,  to  the 
staminal  tube.  Stamens  numerous,  their  filaments  united  in  a 
tube  round  the  pistil,  the  anthers  1-eelled.  Ovaries  (in  the 
British  genera)  several,  arranged  in  a  ring  round  a  common  axis. 
Styles  or  style-branches  as  many  as  ovaries.  Fruit  (in  the  British 
genera)  separating  into  as  many  carpels  as  ovaries.  Seeds  one  or 
several  in  each  carpel,  attached  to  the  inner  angle,  kidney-shaped, 
with  a  curved  embryo  and  little  albumen. 

A  very  extensive,  and  generally  natural  family,  widely  distributed, 
chiefly  over  'the  warmer  climates  of  the  globe.  The  three  British 
genera,  all  closely  allied  to  each  other,  only  represent  one  of  the  two 
forms  of  ovary  and  fruit  prevailing  in  the  Order.  In  Hibiscus,  Abu- 
tilon,  and  several  other  exotic  genera,  the  carpels  are  all  united  into  a 
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single  seTeral-celled  ovary  and  fruit,  in  Pavonia  and  some  others  there 
are  twice  as  many  style-branches  as  ovaries. 

Exterior  bracts  united  at  the  base  into  an  involucre  or  outer  calyx. 

Involucre  d-lobed 1.  Lavateba. 

Involucre  of  5  or  more  divisions 8.  AltHjBA. 

Exterior  biiicts  8,  distinct  from  each  other,  inserted  on  the 

calyx 2.  Maixow. 

Among  the  plants  of  the  Mallow  family,  grown  in  our  gardens  and 
belonging  to  exotic  genera,  the  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  are 
species  of  Malope,  Hibiscus,  or  Abutilon, 

I.  liAVATERA.    LAYATERA. 

Involucre  3-lobed,  often  larger  than  the  5-lobed  calyx.  Ovary  and 
fruit  of  Mallow, 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  western 
Asia,  southern  Africa,  and  Australia. 

1.  Sea  Lavatera.    Lavatera  arborea,  Linn.  (Fig.  192.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1841.) 

Stem  woody  at  the  base,  with  thick, 
hard,  annual  flowering  branches,  form- 
ing an  undershrub  1  to  4  or  5  feet  high. 
Leaves  on  long  stalks,  the  lower  ones 
broadly  orbicular,  palmately  divided 
into  5  to  9  broad,  short,  crenate  lobes, 
and  softly  downy  on  both  sides,  rarely 
nearly  glabrous.  Flowers  numerous,  of 
the  size  of  those  of  the  common  MMow^ 
of  a  pale  purple-red,  on  short  pedioela, 
collected  into  clusters,  forming  a  long 
terminal  raceme  or  narrow  panicle.  In- 
volucre divided  to  below  the  middle  into 
3  broad  leaf-like  lobes. 

On  maritime  rocks,  in  south-western 

Europe,  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  round 

Spain  and  France,  to  the  British  Isles, 

FiiT.  192  where  it  is  very  local,  chiefly  on  the  south 

and  west  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland, 

and  on  the  Bass  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.    Fl,  summer. 

The  tree  Lavatera  (X.  Olbia),  a  south  European  species,  often  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens,  is  said  to  have  appeared  along  the  sides  of  a 
new  embankment  in  Epping  Forest,  and  may  occasionally  sow  itself  in 
other  parts  of  England. 
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n.  MAIilaOW.    MALTA. 

InTolacre  of  3  small  diBtinct  bracte,  inserted  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
calyx.  Calyx  divided  to  near  the  middle  into  5  broad  lobes.  Style- 
branches  10  or  more,  subulate.  Carpels  as  many,  arranged  in  a  ring 
round  a  thickish  axis,  and  separating  from  it  when  ripe,  each  one  con- 
taining a  single  seed. 

The  genus,  as  now  limited,  is  dispersed  over  Europe  and  northern 
and  central  Asia. 

Stems  decumbent  or  prostrate.    Petals  not  above  twice  as  long 

as  the  calyx 1.  Dwarf  M, 

Stem  erect  or  ascending.    Petals  8  or  4  timet  the  length  of 
the  calyx. 
Leaves  with  short,  broad  lobes,  not  reaching  to  the  middle. 

Flowers  in  axillary  clusters 2.  Common  M. 

Leaves  deeply  out  into  narrow  lobes.    Flowers  crowded  at 

the  summit  of  the  branches      t 8.  Mutk  if. 

The  tall  tree  Mallow  (M.  mauritiana),  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  curled  Mallow  (M,  crupa),  from  central  Asia,  are  often  to  be  met 
with  in  cottage  gardens.    Several  Cape  species  are  also  in  cultivation. 


1.  Dwarf  Mallow.    Malva  rotnndifolia,  Linn.  (Fig.  193.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1092.) 

A  procumbent  annual,  with  a  hard, 
sometimes  woody -looking  base,  the  stems 

6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  tough,  and 
slightly  downy.  Leaves  on  long  stalks, 
orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  5  to 

7  very  short  and  broad  crenate  lobes. 
Flowers  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  small,  and  of  a  pale-bluish  colour, 
on  pedicels  ^  to  1  inch  long.  Petals  4 
to  5  lines  long.  Carpels  usually  about 
15,  downy,  and  rounded  on  the  back,  so 
as  to  form  together  a  disk-shaped  fruit, 
slightly  furrowed  on  the  margin  between 
each  two  carpels. 

On  roadsides  in  waste  places,  through- 
out Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Common  in  England, 
Lreland,  and  southern  Scotland,  less  so 
further  north.    JFl.  spring  to  autumn, 

VOL.  I. 


Fig.  193. 
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The  small-flowered  M.  {M,  parviflora,  Linn.,  or  3f.  pusilla,  Eng. 
Bot.  t.  241),  from  southern  Europe  and  other  warm  climates,  and  ex- 
tending northward  into  Scandinavia,  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
found  in  Kent.  It  has  the  small  flowers  of  the  dwarf  M.,  but  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  carpels  not  rounded,  but  flat  on  the  back,  with 
angular  edges,  as  in  the  common  M,  The  whorled  M.  (M.  verticillata^ 
Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2953),  from  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  with 
the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  small-flowered  M.,  but  erect  stems,  and  the 
flowers  in  close  clusters,  has  appeared  in  cornfields  near  Llanelly,  in 
South  Wales. 


2.  Common  Mallow.    Malva  sylvestriSy  Linn.  (Fig.  194.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  671.) 

A  biennial,  with  several  erect  or  as- 
cending stems,  1  to  2  or  even  3  feet  high, 
more  or  less  clothed  with  spreading 
hairs,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves 
on  long  stalks,  orbicular,  slightly  cor- 
date at  the  base,  with  5  or  7  lobes, 
broad  and  short,  but  always  deeper  than 
in  the  dwarf  Jkf.,  and  the  middle  one 
often  longer  than  the  others.  Flowers 
in  axillary  clusters,  usually  of  a  reddish 
purple ;  the  petals  about  9  or  10  lines 
long.  Carpels  usually  10,  flat  on  the 
back,  with  angular  edges,  so  that  the 
fruit  has  rather  projecting  ribs  than 
furrows  between  the  carpels. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc. 
Common  in  Europe,  except  at  high 
northern  latitudes,  and  extending  all 
across  Eussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  decreasing  to  the 
northward,  and  probably  not  indigenous 
north  of  the  Grampians.    FL  summer. 


Fig.  194. 


3.  Musk  Mallow.    Malva  moschata,  Linn.  (Fig.  195.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  764.) 

A  perennial,  with  several  erect,  simple  or  slightly-branched  stems, 
about  18  inches  high,  covered  with  long,  spreading  hairs.  Badical 
leaves  orbicular,  with  short,  broad  lobes,  but  those  of  the  stem  deeply 
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divided  into  linear  or  wedge-shaped  seg- 
ments, which  are  again  pinnatifid  or  3- 
lobed.  Flowers  large,  rose-coloured  or 
rarely  white,  crowded  at  the  summits  of 
the  stem  and  branches.  Carpels  rounded 
on  the  back,  and  very  hairy. 

On  hedge-banks,  roadsides,  and  in 
gravelly  pastures,  in  western,  central, 
and  southern  Europe,  extending  north- 
wards to  south  Sweden,  and  eastward  to 
Dalmatia.  Not  imcommon  in  England, 
Ireland,  and   southern  Scotland.     Fl. 


Pig.  196. 


III.  AliTHiEA.    ALTERA. 

Involucre  of  more  than  5  bracts,  more  or  less  united  together  at  the 
base.    Calyx  5-lobed.    Ovary  and  fruit  of  Mallow. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western 
Asia,  with  one  or  two  South  African  species. 

Tall  perennial,  covered  with  a  short,  velvety  down    ....     \,  Marth  A. 
Annual,  with  long,  Spreading,  stiff  hairs 2.  Hispid  A . 

The  Hollyhock  of  our  gardens  is  an  Althcea  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  Althaa  frutex  of  our  gardeners  is  improperly  so  called, 
for  it  is  a  species  of  Hibiscus  (H,  syriacus,  Linn.). 


1.  Marsh  AlthSDa.    Althsea  offioinalis,  Lian.    (Fig,  196.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  147.     Marsh  Mallow,) 

Stock  perennial,  the  flowering  stems  erect,  branched,  2  to  3  feet 
high,  covered,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  inflorescence,  with  a  soft, 
dense,  velvety  down.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly  ovate,  undivided  or  3- 
lobed,  the  lower  ones  often  cordate  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  narrow. 
Flowers  not  large,  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  on  short  pedicels  in  the  upper 
axils,  or  the  greater  number  forming  almost  leafless  terminal  spikes, 
nvolucre  divided  into  several  linear  segments,  much  shorter  than  the 
5-lobed  calyx.    Carpels  15  to  20,  rounded  on  the  back. 
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In  marshes,  especiallj  in  maritime 
districts,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
and  all  across  Bussian  Asia,  extending  to 
northern  Germany,  but  not  into  Scandi- 
nayia.  Not  uncommon  in  southern 
England  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
not  extending  to  the  north  of  Lincoln- 
shire or  Arran.    27.  rather  late  in  tum* 


Fig.  196. 

2.  Hispid  AIth»a.    Althaoa  hirsuta,  Linn.  (Fig.  197.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2Q74i,Jlower9  too  red,) 

An  erect,  stiff,  but  rather  slender  an- 
nual, seldom  above  a  foot  high,  hispid 
with  long  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  few, 
the  upper  ones  divided  into  3,  5,  or  7 
narrow  segments.  Flowers  of  a  paJe 
purplish-blue,  on  long  axillary  peduncles. 
Involucre  of  8  to  2K)  lanceolate  lobes, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  petals 
about  one-half  longer.  Carpels  nume- 
rous, somewhat  angular  on  their  edges. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  com- 
mon in  southern  Europe,  up  to  the  Pa- 
latinate of  the  Ehine,  and  occasionally 
carried  to  the  northward  as  a  weed  of 
cultivation.  Probably  introduced  aa 
such  into  Kent,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
fully  established  itself  near  Cobham.  FL 
Fig.  107.  summer. 
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XIX.  THE  LIME  FAMILY.    TILIACE^. 

A  rather  large  tropical  Order,  but  limited  in  Britain  to  a  single 
species.  It  differs  from  the  Mallow  family  by  the  petals  imbri- 
cated but  not  twisted  in  the  bud ;  the  stamens  free,  or  shortly 
united  into  several  bundles :  the  anthers  2-celled,  and  the  carpels 
more  completely  consolidated  into  a  several-celled  ovary. 

I.  laZKB.    TILIA. 

Trees  with  alternate  leaves,  deciduous  stipules,  and  smaU  cymes  of 
flowers  on  an  axillary  peduncle,  to  which  is  attached  a  long,  leaf-like 
bract.  Sepals  6,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous, 
very  shortly  cohering  in  several  clusters.  Ovary  globular,  5-celled, 
with  2  ovxdes  in  each  cell,  attached  to  the  inner  angle.  Style  single, 
with  a  5-toothed  stigma.  Fruit,  a  small  globtdar  nut,  containing  1  or 
2  seeds. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate 
sone  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  it  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  family. 


1.  Common  lame.    Tilia  europsea,  Linn.  (Fig.  198.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  610.     T.parvifolia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  170.    Lime-tree.) 

A  handsome,  long-lived  tree,  attain- 
ing sometimes  as  much  as  120  feet 
in  height,  but  generally  not  above  half 
that  size.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly 
heart-shaped  or  nearly  orbicular,  often 
oblique,  and  always  pointed,  serrate 
on  the  edge,  glabrous  above  and  more 
or  less  downy  underneath,  especially  > 
in  the  angles  of  the  principal  veins.  > 
Peduncles  hanging  amongst  the  leaves, 
bordered  or  winged  halfway  up  by  the 
long,  narrow,  leaf-like  bract.  Flowers 
sweet  scented,  of  a  pale  whitish-green. 
Nut  downy  when  young,  but  often  gla- 
brous when  ripe. 

In  woods,  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  except  the  extreme  north,  and 
extending  eastward  across  Russian  Asia  **5* 
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to  the  Altai.  Much  planted  in  Britain,  and  probably  truly  wild  in 
southern  and  western  England,  and  perhaps  in  Ireland.  Fl.  summer. 
It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  in  the  degree  of  down  on  their 
under  surface  and  on  the  fruits,  in  the  greater  or  less  prominence  of  the 
5  filiform  ribs  of  the  fruit,  etc.  The  truly  indigenous  form  in  northern 
Europe  is  always  a  small-leaved  one.  The  large-leaved  variety  which 
we  commonly  plant  (21  grdndtfolia,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2720)  is  of 
south  European  origin,  with  the  leaves  *is till  further  enlarged  by  cul- 
tivation.   Some  I^orth  American  species  are  also  frequently  planted. 


XX.  THE  GEEANIUM  FAMILT.  GERANIACE^. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  or,  in  exotic  species,  low  shrubs, 
with  opposite  or  rarely  alternate  leaves,  usually  more  or  less 
toothed,  divided,  or  compound,  and  furnished  with  stipules. 
Flowers  regular  in  the  principal  British  genera,  irregular  in  BaU 
sam  and  some  exotic  ones.  Sepals  (in  the  regular  flowers)  5,  over- 
lapping in  the  bud.  Petals  5,  twisted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  5  to 
10,  often  united  at  the  base.  Ovary  5-lobed  and  5-celled,  with 
one  or  several  seeds  in  each,  all  attached  to  the  central  axis. 
Styles  5.  Fruit  6-lobed,  the  carpels  opening  or  partially  falling 
off  when  ripe,  leaving  a  central,  persistent  axis.  In  the  genera 
with  irregular  flowers  these  characters  are  much  modified  (see 
BaUam), 

The  Geranium  family  resembles  the  Pink  and  Mallow  families  in 
the  twisted  arrangement  of  their  petals,  but  differs  from  the  former  in 
foliage  as  well  as  in  fruit,  and  from  the  latter  in  the  definite  stamens. 
The  species  are  distributed  nearly  all  over  the  globe,  but  most  nume- 
rous In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  aiid  more 
especially  In  south-western  Africa.  The  limits  of  the  Order  are  as  yet 
very  unsettled,  some  botanists  including  Flaxes,  and  many  other 
exotic  genera,  whilst  others  exclude  X.&a^am,  Oxalis,  and  I^opaeolum, 
confining  it  to  the  old  Linnsean  genus  Geranium, 

Flowers  regular. 
Loaves  opposite,  out  or  toothed.     Carpels  1-seeded,  round 
hase  of  a  long-beaked  receptacle  or  axis. 

Ten  stamens 1.  Geeanium. 

Five  stamens 2.  Ebodium. 
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Leaves  radical,  with  three  entire  leaflets.    BeoeptAcle  or  axis 

not  hcaked.    Carpels  with  several  seeds 3.  OxAUS. 

Flowers  very  irregular,  spurred.    Leaves  alternate.    Capsule 

with  several  seeds 4.  Balsam. 

The  Cape  Pelargoniums ^  so  frequent  in  our  greenhouses,  belong  to 
the  Geranium  family.  The  South  American  TropcBolumt,  including 
the  common  Nasturtium  of  our  gardeners,  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
Pelargonium,  although  some  botanists  now  propose  to  remove  them 
far  away  from  the  family. 

I.  aERANZUM.  GERANIUM. 
Herbs,  with  forked  stems  often  swollen  at  the  nodes,  opposite,  pal- 
mately -divided  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers,  solitary  or  two  together,  on 
axillary  peduncles.  Stamens  10,  of  which  5  shorter,  but  generally  with 
anthers.  Ovary  6-lobed,  terminating  in  a  long  beak  with  6  short 
stigmas  on  the  top,  the  lobes  being  all  whorled  round  the  long-beaked 
receptacle.  Capsule  separating  into  5  one-seeded  carpels,  which  curl 
upwards,  with  a  long  elastic  a^vn,  detached  from  the  beak,  and  glabrous 
inside. 

A  genus  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  a  few  species  in 
the  southern,  but  always  without  the  tropics.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  but  Erodium  by  the  long  beak  of  the  fruit,  which  has  given  to 
the  two  genera  Geranium  and  Erodium  the  popular  name  of  Cranes- 
hill. 
Rootstock  perennial.    Flowers  usually  large. 

Peduncles  1-flowered 1.  Blood  G. 

Peduncles  with  2  (rarely  8)  flowers. 

Petals  deeply  notched.     (Flowers  not  so  large)  .     .     6.  Mountain  0. 
Petals  entire  or  slightly  notched. 

Petals  dark-purple,  very  spreading  or  almost  re- 
flexed.     Points  of  the  sepals  very  short    .     .     2.  Dusky  G. 
Petals  bluish-purple.  Sepals  with  long  fine  points. 
Pedicels  of  the  fruit  erect.     Flowers  numerous, 

corymbose 3.   Wood  (7. 

Pedicels  of  the  fruit  spreading   or  reflezed. 

Flowers  in  a  loose  panicle 4.  Meadow  G. 

Annuals,  with  small  flowers. 

Leaves  of  3  distinct  segments,  which  are  pinnately  cut 

or  divided 6.  HerbRoheH  G. 

Leaves  palmately  cut  or  divided  into  6  or  more  lobes 
or  segments. 
Calyx  pyramidal,  with  projecting  angles.      Petals 

entire,  much  longer  than  the  sepals 7.  Shining  G, 

Calyx  scarcely  angular.  Petals  about  as  long,  unless 
deeply  notched. 
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Leaves  dmded  to  the  base  into  5  or  more  narrow 
cut  segments. 
Peduncles  much  shorter  than  the  leafstalks. 

Leares  much  divided.     Seeds  dotted  .     .     .11.  Cut-leaved  Q. 
Leaves  small,  the  lower  ones  divided  to  the 

middle  onlj.    Seeds  smooth    ....  9.  Small-flowered  O. 
Peduncles  and  pedicels  long  and  slender.  Leaves 

much  divided 12.  Long-stalked  G. 

Leaves  orbicular,  seldom  divided  below  the  middle. 
Petals  deeply  notched. 

Petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx    ....     5.  Mountain  G. 
Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx     ....     8.  Dove*9-/oot  G. 
Pet^  entire  or  slightly  notched. 

Leaves  shortly  divided  in  to  broad  lobes.  Seeds 

dotted 1.0.  Sound-leaved  G. 

Leaves  divided  to  the  middle.  Seeds  smooth  9.  SmaU-flwoered  G. 
Two  other  Continental  perennial  species  are  included  in  some  of  our 
Floras  as  having  occasionally  strayed  from  gardens ;  the  striate  G.  (O. 
striatum),  with  long  hairs  on  the  stems,  and  rather  large  flowers,  the 
petals  very  pale,  elegantly  yeined,  and  rather  deeply  notched  ;  and  the 
knotty  G,  {G,  nodosum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1091),  a  glabrous  plant,  the  lobes 
of  the  leaves  very  pointed,  and  the  petals  of  a  purplish  red,  much  less 
notched.  G.  macrorhizon  and  several  other  exotic  perennials  are  also 
cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Blood  Geranium.    Geranium  sanguineuiiiy  Linn. 

{Y\g,  199.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  272.) 

Bootstock  thick  and  woody,  sometimes 
creeping.  Stems  numerous,  about  a  foot 
long,  decumbent  or  rarely  erect,  with 
spreading  hairs.  Leaves  nearly  orbi- 
cular, but  divided  to  the  base  in  5  or  7 
segments,  which  are  again  cut  into  3  or 
6  narrow  lobes.  Flowers  large,  of  a 
dark  purple,  growing  singly  on  long, 
slender  peduncles.  Sepals  hairy,  with 
a  fine  point.  Petals  twice  as  long,  ob- 
ovate,  slightly  notched,  and  very  spread- 
ing. 

In  dry  woods  and  pastures,  in  tem- 
perate and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia. 
In  Britain,  it  occurs  in  many  localities 
Fig.  199.  and  yet  is  not  very  general.     Fl.  ncm- 
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mer,  A  variety  with  more  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  of  shorter  growth, 
originally  found  in  the  Isle  of  Walney,  Lancashire,  has  been  published 
as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  O.  lancaatriense. 


2.  Dusky  Oeranium.    Geranium  pharam,  Linn.  (Fig.  200.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  322.) 

Bootstock  and  general  mode  of  growth 
of  the  wood  O.,  but  the  stems  are  weaker, 
with  fewer  flowers,  the  leaves  less  deeply 
cut,  with  broader  lobes,  and  the  petals, 
of  a  dark,  dingy  purple  colour,  are 
broadly  obovate,  quite  entire,  and  spread 
very  open  from  the  base,  or  are  almost 
reflezed. 

Li  woods  and  meadows,  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts, in  central  aud  western  Europe, 
not  extending  to  its  eastern  limits,  and 
in  northern  Europe  only  as  an  intro- 
duced plant.  In  Britain,  also  believed 
to  be  an  introduced  pknt,  although  said 
to  be  apparently  wild  in  some  parts  of 
Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire.  Fl,  all 
summer. 

Fig.  200 


8.  Wood  Oeranium.    Oeranium  sylvatioum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  201.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 121.) 

Bootstock  very  short,  covered  with  the  brown  scarious  stipules  of  the 
old  leaves.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  rather  more. 
Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  palmately  divided  almost  to  the  base 
with  5  or  7  pointed  lobes  more  or  less  cut  and  serrated.  Stem-leaves 
few,  on  much  shorter  stalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  repeatedly 
forked,  forming  a  rather  dense,  corymbose  panicle  of  handsome  pur- 
plish flowers.  Peduncles  short,  each  with  two  flowers,  on  short  pedicels, 
which  remain  erect  when  the  fruit  ripens.  Sepals  ending  in  a  fine  point 
above  a  line  long.     Petals  obovate,  slightly  notched,  scarcely  twice 
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as  long  as  the  calyx.    Filaments  of  the 
stamens  hairy,  scarcely  flattened. 

In  moist  woods  and  thickets,  and 
mountain  meadows,  throughout  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia,  extending  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in 
western,  central,  and  northern  England, 
Scotland,  and  northern  Ireland.     FL 


Fig.  201. 


4.  Meadow  Qeranium.  Qeraniiim  pratense,  Linn.  (Fig.  202.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  404.) 

Distinguished  from  the  wood  G., 
chiefly  hy  its  more  cut  leaves,  and  larger 
bluish-purple  flowers  loosely  panicled  on 
longer  peduncles;  the  pedicels  always 
more  or  less  spreading  or  refiexed  after 
flowering.  The  filaments  are  also  much 
flattened  in  their  lower  part,  and  the 
claws  of  the  petals  ciliated  on  the  edge, 
not  bearded  inside. 

In  meadows,  woods,  and  thickets, 
roadsides,  etc.,  widely  spread  over  Eu- 
rope and  Sussian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic 
species,  although,  like  the  last,  chiefly  a 
mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe.  In 
'  Britain,  rather  less  frequent  than  the 
wood  G.,  not  extending  so  far  north  in 
Scotland,  but  more  widely  spread  in 
southern  England ;  not  recorded  in  the 
Irish  Flora.  Fl.  summer. 
Fig.  202. 
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5.  Mountain  Geranium.     Geranium  pyrenaionm,  Lisn. 
(Fig.  203.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  405.) 

A  perennial,  like  the  last  four  species, 
but  with  smaller  flowers,  and  much  of 
the  habit  of  the  annual  ones.  Stems 
often  2  feet  long  or  more,  and  branched, 
more  or  less  covered  with  short,  soft 
hairs.  Leayes  orbicular,  deeply  cut  into 
5  or  7  coarsely  toothed,  usuaUy  obtuse 
lobes.  Flowers  numerous,  on  slender 
pedicels,  two  together  on  each  peduncle. 
Sepals  scarcely  2  lines  long.  Petals 
about  twice  their  length,  pale-purple  and 
veined,  deeply  notched. 

A  native  of  the  hilly  districts  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, but  frequently  naturalized  on 
roadsides  and  waste  places  farther  to  the 
north.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  be  fully 
established  in  several  parts  of  England, 
southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.      Fl,  p*ig.  208. 

apring  and  summer. 


6.  Herb-Bobert  Gtoranixim.    Geranium  Bobertdanximy  L. 

(Fig.  204.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1486.    Herh-Rohert) 

An  erect  or  spreading,  much  branched  annual,  6  inches  to  near  a 
foot  high,  generally  bearing  a  few  soft  hairs,  often  turning  bright-red 
in  all  its  parts,  and  smelling  disagreeably  when  rubbed.  Leaves 
divided  into  3  pinnate  or  twice  pinnate  segments,  never  orbicular  or 
palmate  (except  the  3  primary  divisions).  Flowers  rather  small.  Se- 
pals hairy,  with  long  points.  Petals  reddish-purple  or  rarely  white, 
sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  obovate  and  entire, 
with  glabrous,  erect  claws.  Carpels  glabrous,  with  a  few  transverse 
wrinkles. 

In  stony  and  waste  places,  open  woods,  etc.,  very  common  through- 
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out  Europe,  Eussian  and  central  Asia, 
northern  America,  short  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  the 
whole  season,  A  maritime  variety,  with 
thicker  leaves  and  smaller  flowers,  has 
been  described  under  the  name  of 
O.  purpureum  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 
t.  2648.) 


Fig.  204. 


7.  Shining  Geranium.  Geraninm  luoidnm,  Linn.  (Fig.  205.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  76,  the  leaves  not  correct.) 

An  annual,  often  turning  red  like  the 
Herb'Mobert  Q.,  but  always  glabrous 
and  shining,  and  the  leaves  are  orbicular 
and  palmately  lobed,  with  broad  seg- 
ments usually  obtuse,  or  rarely  slightly 
pointed.  It  is  easily  distinguished  also 
from  all  our  Oeraniums  by  the  pyrar 
midal  calyx,  the  edges  of  the  erect 
sepals  forming  very  projecting  angles. 
Petals  like  those  of  the  Herh-Rohert 
G.,  but  smaller. 

In  stony  and  waste  places,  on  old  walla, 
etc.,  in  temperate  and  southern  Eurox>e 
and  central  Asia,  extending  northwards 
into  Scandinavia.  G^enerally  distributed 
over  Britain,  excepting  northern  Scot* 
Fig.  206.  land.    JFl,  spring  and  summer. 
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8.  Dove's-foot  Qeranium.     Geranium  molle,  Linn. 
(Fig.  206.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  778.) 

An  annual,  oflen  tufled  at  the  base, 
more  op  less  covered  with  rather  long, 
soft,  spreading  hairs ;  the  stems  weak 
and  spreading,  very  short  when  first 
flowering,  and  seldom  attaining  a  foot. 
Badical  leaves  numerous,  on  very  long 
stalks,  orbicular,  rather  above  an  inch 
diameter,  divided  to  below  the  middle 
into  7  to  11  obovate  or  wedge-shaped 
lobes,  which  are  again  3-  or  5-lobed ;  the 
upper  leaves  few,  small,  with  fewer  but 
deeper  and  narrower  divisions.  Pe- 
duncles shorter  than  the  leaves,  each 
with  2  small  purplish  flowers ;  the  sepals 
obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed ;  the  petals 
deeply  notched,  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Carpels  distinctly  marked  with 
transverse  wrinkles.  Seeds  quite  smooth,  _. 

without  dots.  ^*-  ^• 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe,  except  perhaps 
the  extreme  north,  and  spread  over  many  other  countries  as  a  weed 
of  cultivation.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  the  whole  season. 


9.  Small-flowered  Geranixim.    Geranium  pufrilhim,  Linn. 
(Fig.  207.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  386.) 

Veiy  near  the  dove^a-foot  O,,  but  less  hairy,  and  the  leaves  usually 
smaller  and  more  deeply  divided.  Sepals  with  a  short  but  distinct 
point.  Petals  but  slightly  notched.  Carpels  not  wrinkled,  but  hairy 
as  in  the  round-leaved  Q,,  whilst  the  seeds  are  as  smooth  as  in  the 
dove^S'fooi  O,  Five  of  the  stamens  have  usually,  and  perhaps  con- 
stantly, no  anthers,  as  in  Erodium,  The  upper  leaves  are  sometimes 
divided  to  the  base ;  the  species  is  then  distinguished  from  the  cut- 
leaved  Q.  by  the  smaller  leaves  and  smooth  seeds. 
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In  waste  and  cnltiyated  places,  through- 
out Europe,  except  the  extreme  north, 
but  not  generally  bo  common  as  the 
dov€*S'foot  O.  In  Britain  certainly  not 
so  abundant  as  that  species,  but  per- 
haps sometimes  mistaken  for  it,  and 
thus  overlooked.    Fl.  all  summer. 


Fig.  207. 


10.  Bound-leaved  Geranium.    Geranium  rotondifolium,  L. 

(Fig.  208.) 

(Kng.  Bot.  1 157.) 

Usually  rather  a  stouter  plant  than 
the  doves-foot  (?.,  but  with  the  same 
orbicular  leaves  and  soft  hairs;  the 
lobes  of  the  leaves  rather  broader,  more 
obtuse,  and  not  so  deep ;  the  peduncles 
shorter ;  the  flowers  still  smaller,  with 
entire  obovate  petals,  scarcely  exceeding 
the  slightly  pointed  sepals.  Carpels 
hairy,  without  wrinkles,  and  the  seeds 
dotted,  as  in  the  twowfoUowing  species. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  re- 
corded as  common  in  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  and  certainly  so  in  the  south, 
much  less  frequent  in  the  north,  the 
dove*s-foot  69^.  being,  probably,  fTequent]]^ 
mistaken  for  it.  In  Britain  rather  scarce, 
chiefly  occurring  in  southern  and  ceii« 
tral  England,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland. 
Fig.  208.  ^'  summer. 
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11.  Cut-leaved  Gtoranium.    Geranium  disseotom,  Linn. 
(Fig.  209.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  753.) 

An  annual,  like  the  last  three,  but 
often  more  erect,  and  usually  more 
branched,  and  the  leaves  much  more 
deeply  divided  into  6,  7  or  9  narrow 
segments,  which  are  again  deeply  trifid 
or  lobed.  Peduncles  very  short,  bearing 
two  small  purple  flowers;  the  sepals 
rather  larger  than  in  the  last  three 
species,  with  distinct  subulate  points; 
the  petals  about  their  length,  slightly 
notched.  Carpelshairy,  without  wrinkles. 
Seeds  beautifully  and  minutely  reticu- 
lated or  dotted.  The  hairiness  of  the 
plant  is  variable ;  usually  the  stems  are 
clothed  with  long,  reflexed  hairs,  the 
leaves  with  a  short,  soft  down. 

In  dry  pastures,  waste  and  cultivated 
places,  common  in  Europe  and  Eussian  p.    oqq 

Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  a  slight 

variety  or  closely  allied  species,  equally  common  in  North  America, 
and  another  larger-flowered  perennial  form  extends  over  western  North 
America,  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  southern  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.     Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 


12.  Long-stalked  Gtoraninm.    Geranium  Coltunbintun,  L. 
(Fig.  210.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  259.) 

An  annual,  with  slender,  decumbent,  slightly  haiiy  stems ;  the  leaves 
deeply  divided  as  in  the  cut-leaved  O,,  but  the  segments  still  nar- 
rower, mostly  linear;  the  pedimcles  and  pedicels  longer  and  more 
slender ;  the  calyx  considerably  longer,  with  long,  slender  points.  Pe- 
tals entire  or  notched,  seldom  exceeding  the  calyx.  Carpels  but 
slightly  hairy,  or  quite  glabrous,  not  wrinkled.  Seeds  dotted  as  in 
the  cut-leaved  O, 
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In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  waste 
places,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north. 
Not  so  common  as  the  cut-leaved  Q.  in 
Britain,  and  very  local  in  Scotland.  JP7. 
spring  and  summer. 


Fig.  210. 


II.  SRODZVM.    EBODIUM. 

Prostrate  or  decumbent  herbs,  differing  from  Oeranium  in  the  di- 
yisions  or  nerves  of  the  leaves  being  pinnate,  not  palmate;  in  the 
stamens  always  reduced  to  6,  the  6  alternate  ones  being  rudimentary 
only ;  in  the  awns  of  the  carpels  bearded  with  a  few  long  hairs  on  the 
inside,  and  spirally  twisted  after  they  are  detached  from  the  axis.  The 
flowers  are  also  frequently  more  than  two  together,  in  an  umbel  on 
the  summit  of  the  peduncle. 

The  geographical  range  is  nearly  that  of  Oeranium,  in  which  genua 
it  was  included  by  Linnseus.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  species 
are  maritime  plants  from  the  Mediterranean  regions,  or  roadside  weeds, 
with  flowers  so  insignificant,  that  but  few  have  ever  been  cultivated. 

Leaves  pinnate,  with  distinct  segments. 

Segments  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  toothed  lobes. 

Flowers  of  a  reddish  purple. 1.  Common  E, 

Segments  oyate,  coarsely  toothed  or  shortly  lobed. 

Flowers  of  a  bluish  purple 2.  Musk  2?. 

Leaves  toothed  or  lobed,  but  not  divided  into  dis- 
tinct segments. 

Leaves  ovate 8.  Sea  E, 

Leaves  palmately  lobed SmaU-flowered  Gerani^ut^ 
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1.  Common  Erodium.     Eroditun  oioutarium,  L'H6r. 
(Fig.  211.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1768.) 

Usually  an  annual,  but  often  forming 
a  dense  tuft,  with  a  thick  taproot,  and  in 
some  situations  lasting  at  least  a  second 
year,  always  more  or  less  covered  with 
spreading  hairs,  which  are  sometimes 
viscid.  Stems  sometimes  exceedingly 
short,  sometimes  lengthening  out  to  6 
inches  or  near  a  foot.  Leaves  mostly 
radical,  pinnate,  on  long  stalks,  the  seg- 
ments distinct  and  deeply  pinnatifid, 
with  narrow,  more  or  less  cut  lobes. 
Peduncles  erect,  bearing  an  umbel  of 
from  2  or  3  to  10  or  12  small  purple  or 
pink  flowers.  Sepals  pointed,  about  the 
length  of  the  obovate,  entire  petals. 
Carpels  slightly  hairy,  the  beak  varying 
from  6  to  18  lines  in  length. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  lands  and 
dry  pastures,    especially  near  the  sea,  Fjg.  21I. 

and  on  roadsides ;  very  common  in  Eu- 
rope, Eussian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America,  short  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.    Generally  distributed  over  Britain.    FL  spring  and 
swmmer,  A  maritime,  more  viscid,  and  hairy  variety,  known  in  southern 
Europe  as  £,  hirtum,  is  also  found  on  our  own  coasts. 


2.  MuBk  Erodium.    Erodium  moBOhatom,  L*H^r.  (Fig.  212.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  902.) 

A  much  larger  and  coarser  plant  than  the  common  JS,,  often  emitting 
a  strong  smell  of  musk.  Stems  often  a  foot  long.  Leaves  on  long  foot- 
stalks, with  from  9  to  11  distinct,  ovate,  segments  or  leaflets,  often  cor- 
date at  the  base,  and  deeply  toothed  or  shortly  pinnatifid.  Flowers 
generally  numerous  in  the  umbel,  of  a  bluish  purple,  rather  larger  than 
in  the  common  JS„  although  the  petals  are  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx.    Peduncles  often  6  or  8  inches  long. 
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In  saudy,  waste  places  and  heaths, 
especially  near  the  sea,  in  western  and 
sonthem  Europe.  Abundant  in  the 
Channel  Jslands,  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  occurring  occa- 
sionally on  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  England.    JFL  summer. 


Fig.  212. 

8.  Sea  Erodixim.     Erodixim  maritimam,  L'H^r.  (Fig.  213.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  646.) 

^■^  A  small,  sofUy  hairy,  often  viscid  an- 

nual, with  the  same  varying  habit  as  the 
common  J^.,  but  easily  distinguished  by 
the  simple,  not  pinnate  leaves,  often  not 
above  half  an  inch  long,  ovate-cordate, 
more  or  less  toothed  or  even  lobed,  but 
seldom  beyond  halfway  to  the  midrib. 
Peduncles  seldom  longer  than  the  leaves, 
with  1,  2,  or  rarely  more,  small,  reddish- 
purple  flowers.  Beak  of  the  firuit  seldom 
above  6  lines  long  ;  the  hairs  of  the  in- 
side of  the  awn  very  few,  perhaps  some- 
times entirely  wanting. 

In  maritime  sands,  in  western  Europe, 

and  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  varies 

much  more  than  with  us,  and  should 

probably  include  several  species  of  mo- 

Fiff  213.  ^^"^  botanists.    Not  uncommon  on  the 

south  and  west  coasts  of  England,  up  to 

the  south  of  Scotland,  less  frequent  in  Ireland.    Has  been  found  slso 

in  some  inland  situations  in  England.    Fl.  all  summer. 
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in.  OXAZ.Z8.    OXALIS. 


Herbs,  either  annual,  or  with  a  tuberous  or  creeping,  perennial  root- 
stock,  and,  in  European  species,  palmately  trifoliate,  long-stalked 
leaves.  Flowers  solitary,  or  several  in  an  umbel,  on  radical  or  axillary 
peduncles.  Sepals  6.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10.  Ovary  angular,  not 
beaked,  5-celIed,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell.  Styles  5,  short, 
scarcely  united  at  the  base.  Capsule  with  5  angles,  opening  in  as 
many  valves. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  temperate  and 
hotter  regions  of  the  globe.  A  few  tropical  species  have  entire  or  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  are  occasionally  undershrubs  ;  biit  the  great  mass  of 
the  genus,  like  the  few  European  species,  are  remarkable  for  their 
leaves,  with  3  obovate  leaflets  like  those  of  a  Clover. 

Flowers  white.    Peduncles  radical,  1-flowered 1.  Sorrel  O. 

Flowers  small,  yellow.  Stem  elongated.  Peduncles  axillary      2.  Procumbent  O. 

Many  exotic  species,  with  yellow  or  reddish  flowers,  have  at  various 
times  been  cultivated,  either  in  our  flower-gardens,  or,  for  their  tu- 
berous rootstocks,  as  esculents. 


1.  Sorrel  Oxalis.    Oxalis  Acetosella,  Linn.  (Fig.  214.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  762.     Wood-sorreL) 

Eootstock  shortly  creeping,  slender, 
but  often  knotted  with  thickened  scales. 
Leaves  radical,  with  long  stalks,  and  3 
obovate,  delicately  green  leaflets,  with  a 
slightly  acid  flavour.  Peduncles  radical, 
long  and  slender,  bearing  a  single,  rather 
large  white  flower,  and  2  small  bracts, 
about  halfway  up.  Sepals  small,  ovate, 
obtuse,  thin.  Petals  obovate,  about  6 
lines  long.  Capsule  ovoid,  with  2  shin- 
ing black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  woods,  throughout  Europe,  Bus- 
sian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  \ 
America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  early 
spring.  This  is  the  original  of  the  Irish 
Shamrock,  although  that  emblem  is  now 
represented  by  the  white  Clover,  Fig.  214. 
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2.  Prooumbent  Oxalis.   Ozalis  oomi(nilata»  Linn.  (Fig.  215.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1726.) 

A  more  or  less  downy  annual,  or,  in 
wanner  climates,  a  perennial,  with 
slender,  spreading  branches,  seldom 
above  6  inches  long.  Leaves  of  3  deeply 
obcordate  leaflets,  with  small  stipules  at 
the  base  of  the  leafstalks.  Peduncles 
slender,  axillary,  bearing  an  umbel  of 
from  2  to  4,  or  rarely  6,  pale  yellow 
flowers,  much  smaller  than  in  the  Sor^ 
rel  O. 

Believed  to  be  of  American  origin, 
but  now  a  common  weed  in  all  the  hotter, 
and  most  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
f^lobe.  In  Britain,  only  in  a  few  locali- 
ties in  southern  England,  except  where 
accidentally  introduced  into  gardens. 
JFL  the  whole  seascm.  A  closely  allied 
Fif .  215.  American  species,  the  O.  stricia,  with  a 

more  erect  stem  and  no  perceptible  sti- 
pules, has  also  occasionally  appeared  among  garden  weeds. 


IV.  BAI.SAM.    IMPATIEKS. 

Herbs,  mostly  glabrous  or  almost  succulent,  with  alternate,  un- 
divided leaves,  no  stipules,  and  very  irregular  flowers.  Sepals  and 
petals  all  coloured,  and  consisting  usually  of  6  pieces,  viz. :  2  outer, 
opposite  (sepals),  flat  and  oblique ;  the  next  (upper  sepal,  although  by 
the  twisting  of  the  pedicel  it  hangs  lowest),  large,  hood-shaped,  ending 
below  in  a  conical  spur ;  the  fourth  (lower  petal,  but  uppermost  from 
the  twisting  of  the  pedicel),  much  smaller,  but  yet  very  broad,  and 
somewhat  concave;  the  2  innermost  (petals)  very  oblique  and  irre- 
gularly shaped,  more  or  less  divided  into  two  unequal  lobes.  Stamens 
5,  with  very  short,  thick  filaments,  the  anthers  cohering  in  a  mass 
round  the  pistil.  Ovary  6-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  oell. 
Stigmas  5,  minute,  sessile  or  nearly  so.  Capsule  bursting  elastically  in 
5  valves,  which  roll  inwards,  scattering  the  seeds. 
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A  numerous  genus,  chiefly  East  Indian,  with  a  few  North  American 
species. 

Flowers  yellow.  Spur  of  the  calyi  loosely  bent  back,  and  entire    1.  TeUow  B, 
Flowers  orange-brown.    Spurs  closely  bent  back  upon  the  calyx, 
and  notched  at  the  extremity 2.  Orange  B. 

Several  East  Indian  species  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  and 
amongst  them  the  well-known  garden  Balsam  (Z  Balsamina),  whose 
flowers  become  double  with  great  readiness. 


1.  Yellow  Balflam.    Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere,  Linn. 
(Fig.  216.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  937.     Touch-me-not) 

An  erect,  glabrous,  branching  annual, 
1  to  2  feet  high ;  the  stem  rather  suc- 
culent, and  swollen  at  the  nodes.  Leaves 
stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  toothed,  of  a 
pale  green,  and  very  flaccid.  Peduncles 
axillary,  slender,  bearing  one  or  two  per- 
fect flowers,  which  are  large  and  showy, 
yellow,  spotted  with  orange ;  the  hooded 
sepal  ending  a  long  spur,  curved  upwards, 
and  bent  back  upon  the  flower.  These 
flowers  seldom  set  their  seed  in  this 
country  ;  the  pods  are  chiefly  produced 
by  minute,  imperfect  flowers,  of  which  ' 
there  are  several  on  the  same  peduncles 
as  the  perfect  ones. 

In  moist  woods  and  shady  places,  in 
the  hilly  districts  of  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scan-  ^    216. 

dinavia.    In  Britain,  chiefly  in  northern 

England  and  North  Wales,  extending  neither  into  Scotland  nor  Ire- 
land.   ^.  summer,  till  rather  late. 


2.  Orange  Balsam.    Impatiens  fkiiva,  Nutt.  (Fig.  217.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2794.) 
An  annual,  closely  resembling  the  yellow  B.,  except  that  the  flowers 
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are  of  a  deeper  orange-colour,  spotted 
with  reddish -brown,  and  the  spur  is 
yeiy  closely  bent  back  upon  the  calyx, 
and  slightly  notched  at  the  extremity. 

A  North  American  plant,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  fully  established  itseU 
along  the  Wey,  and  some  other  streams 
in  Surrey.    FL  summer. 


Fig.  217. 


The  Bue  of  our  gardens  {Suia  graveolens),  and  the  Fraxmella  of 
flower-gardens  (Dictamnus  Fraxinella),  both  from  southern  Europe, 
belong  to  the  very  large  Bue  family^  chiefly  numerous  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  unrepresented  in  Britain. 
The  Diosmas,  Correas,  and  many  other  South  African  and  Australian 
plants  in  our  plant-houses,  are  members  of  the  same  family. 


XXI.  THE  MAPLE  TBIBE.    ACERACE^. 

(A  Tribe  of  the  Sapindus  family,  or  Sajnndacea,) 

The  Maple  tribe  corresponds  to  the  Linnsan  genus  Acer,  which 
modem  botanists  have  broken  up  into  two  or  three,  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  few  North  American  or  East  Indian  species.  The 
whole  group  consists,  however,  but  of  very  few  species,  ranging 
over  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  true  Sapindacea  are  mostly  tropical  trees  or  lofty  climbers, 
and  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  even  in  our  hothouses  ;  but  the  jETorce- 
chestnuU  (.SUculus,  Linn.),  so  much  planted  in  our  parks  and  grounds, 
form  another  group  in  the  same  family,  or,  according  to  some  bota- 
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nists,  the  small  adjoining  family  of  Hijtpocastanea,  which,  like  the 
Maple  tribe,  contains  a  small  number  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  Bladder-nut  of  our  shrubberies  (Staphylea 
pinnata,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1560),  from  central  and  eastern  Europe,  is  the 
type  of  a  third  tribe  of  Sapindacea,  in  which,  as  in  the  Maples  and 
Morse-chestnuts,  the  leaves  are  always  opposite,  whilst  in  the  true  Sa- 
pindaceiB  they  are  generaUy  alternate. 


I.  MAPIifi.    ACER. 

Trees,  wi^  opposite,  palmately-veined  and  lobed  leaves,  no  stipules, 
and  small,  greenish  flowers,  in  axillary  corymbs  or  racemes.  Sepals 
usually  5,  overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud,  and  more  or  less  united 
at  the  base.  Petals  6,  or  sometimes  4,  or  entirely  wanting.  Stamens 
about  8,  inserted  on  a  thick  disk  below  the  ovary.  Ovary  2-lobed  or 
rarely  3-lobed,  each  lobe  enclosing  one  cell  with  2  ovules  suspended 
from  the  inner  angle.  Styles  2,  rarely  3,  often  united  at  the  base. 
Fruit  separating  when  ripe  into  2,  rarely  3,  indehiscent  carpels  or  nuts, 
I>roduced  into  a  wing  at  the  top,  and  called  keys  or  samaras.  Seeds  1 
or  2  in  each  carpel,  without  albumen. 

A  genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  extending  over  Europe,  Eus- 
aian  and  central  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  differs  from  all  British 
trees,  except  the  Ash,  by  its  opposite  leaves,  and  from  that  genus  by 
the  flowers,  and  by  the  palmate  not  pinnate  leaves. 

Flowen  on  short,  loose,  erect  corymbs.  Wings  of  the  carpels 

diverging  horizontally 1.  Common  M. 

Flowers  in  pendulooB  racemes.  Wings  of  the  carpels  erect, 
parallel  or  slightlj  diverging 2.  Sycamore  M, 

The  A,  platanoides  and  A,  monspessulanum  from  eastern  or  southern 
Europe,  the  sugar  Maple  (A.  saccharatum),  fr^m  North  America,  and 
some  other  exotic  true  Maples,  besides  the  ash-leaved  Maple,  forming 
the  genus  Negundo,  from  North  America,  may  be  met  with  in  our 
paries  and  plantations. 


1.  Oommon  Maple.    Acer  campestre,  Linn.  (Fig.  218.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  304.) 

When  full-grown,  a  rather  handsome,  round-headed,  though  not 
very  tall  tree,  with  a  dense,  dark-green  foliage,  but,  as  it  is  of  slow 
growth  and  flowers  when  young,  it  is  often  seen  as  a  small  scraggy 
tree,  or  mere  bush,  in  our  hedges.    Leaves  on  slender  stalks,  2  to  3 
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inches  broad,  divided  to  about  the  mid- 
dle into  5  broad,  usually  obtuse  lobes, 
entire  or  sinuate,  glabrous  above,  often 
downy  underneath.  Flowers  few,  on 
slender  pedicels,  in  loose,  erect  corymbs, 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Carpels  downy 
or  rarely  glabrous,  the  wings  spreading 
horizontally,  so  as  to  form  together  one 
straight  line. 

In  European  woods,  extending  east- 
ward to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to 
southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  abundant 
in  southern  England,  and  apparently 
truly  indigenous  as  far  north  as  Cheshire 
and  the  Tyne.  h  carcel/  indigenous  in 
Ireland.     FL  spring. 


Fig.  218. 


2.  Sycamore  Maple.    Acer  Fseudo-platantis,  Lion. 
(Fig.  219.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  303.     Sycamore.) 

A  much  handsomer  and  freer-growing 
tree  than  the  common  3f.,  the  leaves 
larger,  with  more  pointed  and  toothed 
lobes,  not  unlike  those  of  a  Plane-tree, 
Flowers  in  loose,  oblong,  hanging  ra- 
cemes. Wings  of  the  carpels  nearly 
parallel,  or  diverging  so  as  to  form  a 
right  angle,  not  spreading  into  one 
straight  line. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  central 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  extensively 
planted  in  Britain,  and  in  many  places 
sows  itself  so  readily  that  it  may  al- 
most be  considered  as  naturalized.  jF7. 
spring. 


Fig.  219. 
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XXII.  THE  CELASTEUS  FAMILY.  CEL.\STRACEiE. 

A  rather  numerou^^  family,  in  warm  climates  of  both  the  new 
and  the  old  world,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  confined 
in  Britain  to  the  single  genus  Spindle-tree,  The  exotic  genera 
associated  Ttdth  it  differ  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  parts  of  the 
flowerSy  or  in  the  various  forms  the  fruit  assumes  as  it  ripens. 

r.  SPZNDIaB-TRBB.    EYONYMUS. 

Shrubs,  with  opposite,  undivided  leaves,  and  small,  green  or  purplish, 
regular  flowers,  in  loose,  axillary  cymes.  Calyx  small  and  flat,  with  4 
or  5  broad,  short  lobes,  overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud.  Petals  as 
many,  also  overlapping  each  other.  Stamens  as  many,  alternating 
with  the  petals,  and  united  with  them  on  a  slightly  thickened  disk, 
which  covers  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  immersed  in  the  disk,  with 
a  very  short,  protruding  style.  Capsule  with  4  (rarely  3  or  6)  angles 
or  lobes,  enclosing  as  many  cells,  and  opening,  when  ripe,  in  as  many 
valves  along  the  middle  of  each  cell.  Seeds  solitary  in  each  cell,  en- 
closed in  a  coloured,  fleshy  arillus.    Embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

A  genus  widely  difiused  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and 
easily  recognized  by  its  fruit, 

1.  Common  Spindle-tree.    Evonymns  enropeetis,  Linn. 

(Fig.  220.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  362.     Spindte-tree.') 

A  glabrous  shrub,  about  3  to  5  feet 
high.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate- 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  mi-  ^ 
nutely  toothed.  Peduncles  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  with  seldom  more  than  3  or 
5  flowers,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 
Petals  4,  obovate,  about  2  lines  long,  the 
stamens  half  that  length.  Pod  red  when 
ripe,  opening  at  the  angles  so  as  to  show 
the  seeds  enclosed  in  a  brilliant  orange- 
coloured  arillus. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  tempe-  } 
rate  and  southern  Europe,  and  western  i 
Asia,  extending  into  southern  Scandina- 
via. Frequent  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Lreland,  but  does  not  reach  far  ' 
into  Scotland.  Fl,  spring  or  early  sum' 
mer.  Fig.  220. 

YOL..I. 
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The  E,  latifoUus,  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  S.  atrojmr- 
pureus,  from  North  America,  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  ooca- 
sionally  pUnted  in  our  shrubberies. 


XXTII.  THE  BUCKTHOEN  FAMILY.  RHAMNACEiE. 

An  extensive  family,  widely  dispersed  over  the  globe,  but  con- 
fined in  Britain  to  the  single  genus  Buckthorn.  The  exotic  genera 
all  agree  with  that  one,  and  differ  from  the  adjoining  families  in 
the  position  of  the  stamens,  alternating  with  the  sepals,  the  petala 
either  small  and  opposite  to  (or  underneath)  the  stamens,  or 
wanting. 

The  Ceanothuset  of  our  gardens  belong  to  this  family.  The  Grape 
Vine,  the  Virginian  creeper,  and  other  species  of  ViUs  have  the  same 
relative  position  of  the  stamens  and  sepals ;  but  the  stamens  being  more 
decidedly  hypogynous,  and  the  habit  different,  they  form  the  indepen* 
dent  Vine  family. 


I.  BUOKTRORir.    BHABiNUS. 

Shrubs,  with  alternate  undivided  leaves,  and  small  green  flowers  on 
short  pedicels,  usually  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  with 
4  or  5  short,  deciduous  teeth  or  sepals.  Petals  none  or  very  smalL 
Stamens  4  or  5,  alternating  with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  opposite 
the  petals,  inserted  on  a  disk  which  lines  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Ovary 
free,  3-  or  4-celled,  with  one  erect  ovule  in  each  cell.  Style  very  short. 
Fruit  a  small  berry  (or  drupe)  enclosing  8  or  4  small  one-seeded  nuts. 
Embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

A  considerable  genus  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  penetrating  into  the  tropics,  with  a 
few  southern  species. 

Learee  minutely  toothed.    Branches  often  thorny.    Flowers 

dioBciouB;  stamens  4 1.  Comwum  B. 

Leaves  entire.  No  thorns.  Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  stamens  5    2.  Alder  B, 

The  evergreen  Alatemue  of  our  shrubberies  is  a  species  of  Buck* 
thorn  (R,  Alatemue)  from  southern  Europe. 
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1.  Common  Buokihom.    BhamnuB  cathartieusy  Linn. 

(Fig.  221.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1629.) 

A  glabrous  shrub  with  spreading 
branches,  the  smaller  ones  often  ending 
in  a  stout  thorn.  Leaves  stalked,  orate, 
acuminate  or  pointed,  rarely  obtuse,  1^ 
to  2  inches  long,  bordered  by  very  small 
regular  teeth,  marked  with  a  few  promi- 
nent veins,  obliquely  diverging  from  the 
midrib,  and  mostly  proceeding  from  be- 
low the  middle.  Flowers  dioecious,  very 
small,  usually  thickly  clustered  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Petals  4,  very  nar- 
row, and  not  longer  than  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx.  Fruit  black,  about  the  size 
of  a  pea. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  *  extend-  ^ig.  221. 

ing  over   Europe,   Bussian  Asia,   and 

northern  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  species.  Not  abundant  in  England 
or  Lreland,  and  very  rare  in  Scotland.    FL  spring  or  early  summer. 

2.  Aldor  Buokthorn.    Bliamnns  Frangala,  Linn.  (Fig.  222.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  260,  not  good.) 

A  more  erect  shrub  than  the  common 
Jt,,  not  thorny,  the  leaves  broader  and 
more  obtuse,  entire  or  slightly  sinuate, 
having  sometimes  a  minute  down  on  the 
under  side,  and  the  lateral  veins  more 
numerous,  diverging  equally  from  the 
midrib  almost  the  whole  of  its  length. 
Flowers  2  or  3  together  in  each  axil,  all 
hermaphrodite ;  the  minute  petals,  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  the  stamens,  in 
fives.  Fruit  dsurk-purple,  the  size  of  a 
pea. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  through- 
out Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Li  Britain  rather  more 
firequent  than  the  common  JR.,  but  still 
rare  in  Scotland.  Fl.  spring  pr  early 
summer.  pi^  £22. 
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The  Sumaeks  of  our  shrabberies  (species  of  Sktts)  belong  to  the  large 
family  of  Terebinthacea,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  unrepresented  in  Britain.  They  are  usually 
shrubs  or'  trees,  with  mostly  compound  leaves,  small  regular  flowers, 
definite  stamens,  inserted  under  a  perigynous  disk,  quite  free  from  the 
ovary,  and  no  albumen  in  the  seed. 


XXIV.  THE  PEAFLOWEB  TEIBR  PAPILIONACEJS. 

(A  Tribe  of  the  Leguminous  family,  or  Legum%no$a,) 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees ;  the  leaves  alternate  (or,  in  a  few  exotic 
genera,  opposite),  usually  furnished  with  stipules,  simple  or  more 
frequently  compound ;  the  leaflets  either  pinnately  or  digitately 
arranged  on  their  common  stalk.  Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes  or  spikes,  rarely  solitary.  Sepals  combined  into  a  single 
calyx,  more  or  less  divided  into  5  or  fewer  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla 
very  irregular,  consisting  of  5  petals ;  the  upper  one,  called  the 
standard,  is  outside  of  all  in  the  bud,  and  usually  the  broadest ; 
the  two  lateral  ones,  called  vnttgs,  are  between  the  standard  and 
the  two  lower  ones,  which  are  inside  of  all,  and  united  more  or 
less  by  their  outer  edge  into  a  single  one  called  the  keel;  the 
claws  of  all  five  petals  remaining  free.  Stamens  10,  the  filaments 
in  the  British  species  either  monadelphous,  all  united  in  a  sheath 
round  the  ovary,  or  diadelphoM,  when  the  upper  one  is  free  and 
the  other  9  united  in  a  sheath.  Ovary  single,  1-celled,  with  1,  2, 
or  more  ovules  arrranged  along  the  inner  or  upper  angle  (the  one 
next  the  standard)  of  the  cavity.  Style  simple.  Fruit  a  pod, 
uf/ually  opening  in  2  valves.  Seeds  with  2  large  cotyledons  and 
no  albumen. 

A  very  numerous  tribe,  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  easily  known  by  the  peculiar  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  petals,  constituting  the  well-known  pea/lower  called  by  botanists 
papilionaceous,  comparing  it,  by  a  not  very  intelligible  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation, to  a  butterfly.  The  whole  family  comprises  two  other  tribes  or 
suborders,  chiefly  tropical  or  southern:  the  Casalpinia  tribe,  repre- 
sented in  our  plantations  by  the  Judas-tree  (Cerds)  and  the  OUditsckia 
or,  in  our  plant-houses,  by  Cassias,  Bauhinias,  and  occasionally  some 
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others;  and  the  Mimota  tribe,  ta  which  belong  the  SensiHve-plani 
(Mimosa  pudica),  the  Calliandras,  and  the  numerous  Australian  Acacias 
of  our  plant-houses.  The  Leguminosa  thus  form,  after  the  Composites, 
the  most  extensire  of  all  the  Natural  Orders  of  flowering  plants. 

^  r  Leayet  simple^  or  with  3  leaflets 2 

I  Leaves  pimiate,  with  2,  4,  or  more  leaflets 12 

r  Calyx  distinctly  divided  into  two  lips,  either  entire,  or  the  upper  one  2- 
2  <      toothed  and  the  lower  one  8-toothed 8 

I  Calyx  with  5  distinct  teeth,  not  arranged  in  two  lips 5 

^  r  Calyx  yellow,  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals,  deeply  divided  into  two  1.  Fubzb. 

I  Calyx  short,  not  divided  below  the  middle 4 

^r  Lips  of  the  calyx  deeply  toothed 2.  Genista. 

I  Teeth  of  the  lips  very  short 8.  BaooM. 

K  f  Keel  of  the  corolla  very  pointed    ....  - 6 

I  Keel  of  the  corolla  obtuse 7 

(^Leaves  simple,  or  with  3  leaflets.    Flowers  solitary  or  in  racemes.  Sta- 
g  J      mens  monadelphous 4.  Ononis. 

I  Leaves  with  a  pair  of  leaflets  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  besides  the  three 

^     at  the  top.    Flowers  in  umbels.    Stamens  diadelphous       .    9.  Lotus. 
^  f  Shrubs  or  undershrubs.     Stamens  monadelphous     ...     2.  Genista. 

I  Herbs.    Stamens  diadelphous 8 

g  r  Leaves  simple,  or  reduced  to  a  tendril 19.  Pka. 

I  Leaves  with  3  leaflets 9 

g  i  Pod  much  curved  or  spirally  twisted.  Flowers  in  short  racemes  5.  Meuiok. 

I  Pod  straight  or  nearly  so 10 

IQ  I' Flowers  in  long  racemes 6.  Melilot. 

I  Flowers  in  heads  or  short  racemes 11 

Pod  several-seeded,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ....  7.  Tbioonel. 
Pod  I-  to  4-seeded,  seldom  exceeding  the  calyx    ....    8.  Cloteb. 

Flowers  in  umbels  or  globular  heads 18 

Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes,  or  solitary 17 

{Umbels  with  a  leaf  at  the  top  of  the  peduncle  immediately  under  the 
flowers H 
Umbels  leafless 16 

Calyx  hiflated,  enclosing  the  pod       10.  Anthyllis. 

Calyx  not  inflated,  shorter  than  the  pod 15 

Leaflets  5.    Keel  pointed  or  beaked.    Pod  not  jomted  .    .     .    9.  Lotus. 
Leaflets  many.    Keel  obtuse.    Pod  jointed      ....  14.  Bibd*8-foot. 

jg  (  Keel  very  pointed 15.  Hippogbepib. 

C  Keel  small,  obtuse.    Flowers  minute 13.  Abthbolobb. 

^Common  stalk  of  all  the  leaves  ending  in  a  terminal  leaflet.    Stipules 

not  sagittate       18 

Common  stalk  of  the  leaves,  at  least  of  some  of  them,  ending  in  a 

tendril  or  fine  point.    Stipules  sagittate,  or  half-sagittate 20 

jgf  Pod  short,  flat  with  one  seed 16.  Sainpout. 

I  Pod  turgid,  or  elongated,  with  several  seeds 19 
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ig  r  Keel  with  a  short,  distinct  point 12.  Oxtteopb. 

I  £eel  obtuse,  without  any  point 11.  Astba&ai*. 

{Style  filiform  or  angular,  hairy  on  the  outer  side  or  all  round.  Leaflets 
small  and  numerous  (except  in  the  Bithyman  F.)    .    .    .  17.  Ybtch. 
Style  flattened,  hairy  on  the  inner  side  only.    Leaflets  usually  few,  and 
rather  large la  PJU. 

Among  the  very  numerous  Feafiowers  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
belonging  to  genera  entirely  exotic,  the  most  common  are,  amongst 
trees, — the  Laburnum  {Ch^tisus  Laburnum),  the  Itobinias  (commonly 
called  Acacias,  but  not  the  Acacias  of  botanists) ;  among  shrubs, — the 
bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens),  the  Spanish  Broom  (Spartium 
junceum),  several  species  of  Cytisus,  Ca/ragana,  Coronilla,  etc. ;  in 
flower-gardens, — several  Lupities,  the  French  Honeysuckle  (Hedysarum 
coronarium),  etc. ;  and  in  kitchen-gardens, — ^the  French  Bean  (Phaseo- 
lus  vulgaris),  the  Scarlet  runner  (Phaseolus  eoccineus),  etc. ;  whilst 
the  Australian  Chorozemas,  Kennedya^s  and  others,  the  New  Zealand 
Edwardsia^s  and  Clianthus,  the  Ease  Indian  Piptanthus,  Indigos,  etc., 
the  Chinese  Milletiia  ( Wistaria  or  Glycine  of  gardeners),  and  many 
others,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  conspicuous  in  our  plant- 
houses  or  on  garden-walls. 


I.  FVRZB.    ULEX. 

Much  branched,  very  thorny,  green  shrubs,  with  simple,  prickle- 
shaped  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  coloured  like  the  petals, 
divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  two  concave  segments  or  lips,  which  are 
entire  or  minutely  toothed  at  the  top.  Stamens  all  united  into  a  com- 
plete sheath.    Pod  few-seeded,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  confined  to  western  and  central  Europe 
and  north-western  Africa. 

Calyx  rery  hairy,  with  the  bracts  of  the  base  about  a  line  long    1.  Common  F. 
Calyx  nearly  glabrous,  the  bracts  scarcely  perceptible.    ...    2.  Dwarf  F. 


1.  Common  Furze.     Ulex  europeeuSy  Linn.  (Fig.  223.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  742.    Furze,  Gorse,  or  Whin,) 

A  shrub  of  2  to  3  feet,  or  even  twice  that  height  when  old  and  luxu- 
riant, and  more  or  less  hairy,  especially  on  the  main  branches;  the 
numerous  short,  intricate,  small  branches  all  ending  in  a  stout  Uiom. 
Lower  leaves  occasionally  lanceolate,  but  the  greater  number  reduced 
to  thorns,  2  to  6  lines  long.  Flowers  about  6  lines  long,  solitary  m 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  preceding  yearns  shoots,  forming  showy 
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racemes,  intermixed  with  thorns  at  the 

end  of  the  branches.    Calyx  yellow  like 

the  petab  and  but  little  shorter,  clothed 

with  brownish  hairs,  with  a  small,  broad  I 

bract  about  a  line  long  on  each  side  at  ' 

the  base,  besides  a  similar  bract  under 

the  short  pedicel.    Petals  narrow. 

On  heaths  and  sandy  and  stony  wastes 
in  western  Europe,  extending  eastward 
to  northern  and  central  Germany,  but 
not  a  Mediterranean  species.  Abundant 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scot- 
land, more  scarce  in  the  north.  Fl, 
spring  and  early  summer,  commencing 
occasionally  in  winter,  or  even  late  in 
autumn,  A  double-flowering  variety, 
and  another  with  compact  erect  branches, 
commonly  called    Irish    Furze  (or  U.  ^'8-  223. 

stricta),  are  frequent  in  gardens. 


2.  Dwarf  Furze.    Ulex  nanuSy  Forst.  (Fig.  224.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  743.) 

Very  near  the  common  F.,  and  per- 
haps a  mere  variety.  It  is  of  smaller 
stature,  less  hairy,  and  of  a  deeper  green ; 
the  flowers  of  a  deeper  golden-yellow, 
and  smaller ;  the  calyx  glabrous,  or  with 
only  a  few  short,  scattered  hairs,  and 
the  bracts  at  its  base  very  much  smaller, 
sometimes  quite  microscopic. 

On  heaths  and  sandy  or  stony  wastes, 
more  strictly  western  than  the  common 
F,,  as  it  does  not  cross  the  Ehine,  but 
often  intermixed  with  that  species.  Very 
abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn,  whilst  the  common  F,  is  in  fruit. 
There  are  two  forms,  sometimes  very 
distinct,  at  others  running  much  one  into 
the  other ;  one,  the  original  U,  nanus, 
found  chiefly  in  the  plains  of  eastern  Fig.  224. 

England,  is  very  dwarf  or  procumbent. 
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with  the  calyx  about  4  lines  long ;  the  other,  undei^  the  name  of  27. 
ffcUlica,  is  more  erect,  with  the  calyx  about  5  lines  long,  and  is  more 
frequent  in  western  England,  often  covering  large  tracts  in  the  Wdsh 
mountains. 


II.  aSHZSTA.    GENISTA. 

Low  branchiug  green  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  single  (or  in 
some  exotic  species  trifoliolate)  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  with 
5  teeth,  the  2  upper  ones  much  longer  than  the  3  lower.  Standard 
oblong,  keel  reflexed  after  flowering.  Stamens  all  united  in  a  com- 
plete sheath.  Stigma  oblique.  Pod  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  se- 
veral seeds. 

A  numerous  genus  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western 
Asia,  the  few  British  species  easily  distinguished  by  their  foliage  and 
the  shape  of  the  petals.  Many  exotic  species,  however,  present  so 
much  variety,  that  the  general  circumscription  of  the  genus,  and  its 
distinction  from  tytUus  and  other  allied  genera,  are  as  yet  far  from 
being  settled. 

Ko  thonis.    Pod  narrow,  much  flattened. 

Corolla  and  pods  without  hairs.  Branches  erect  or  ascending  1.  Dyet't  O, 

Corolla  and  pods  hairy.    Branches  mostly  prostrate  ...  2.  Baity  O-. 

Lower  branches  yery  thorny.    Pod  short  and  inflated   ...  8.  NeedU  G, 


1.  Dyer'8  Gtonista.     Gtonista  tinotoria,  Linn.  (Fig.  225.) 
(Eng.  Bot,  t.  44     Greenweed.) 

Stems  woody,  branching  and  decumbent  at  the  base,  the  flowering 
branches  erect  or  ascending,  1  to  1}  feet  high,  hard  and  stiff*,  but  green. 
Leaves  sessile,  from  narrow-lanceolate  to  broadly  elliptical  or  nearly 
ovate,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  and  often  shining.  Flowers  in  short  ra- 
cemes at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each  one  shortly  stalked  in  the  axil 
of  a  lanceolate  bract,  with  very  small  bracteoles  below  the  flowers. 
Calyx  short,  all  the  teeth  ending  in  a  short,  fine  pointy  the  upper  2 
broadly  lanceolate,  the  3  lower  very  narrow.  Petals  about  6  lines  long. 
Pod  nearly  an  inch  long,  flattened,  and  quite  glabrous. 

In  pastures,  thickets,  and  waste  places  throughout  central  and 
southern  Europe,  across  Russian  Asia  to  the  Baikal,  and  northward  to 
southern   Sweden.    Frequent  in  the  greater  part  of  England,  rare 
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in  Scotland  and  Treland.    Fl.  summer, 
rather  early.  The  common  form  is  erect, 

'with  lanceolate  leares;  in  rich  meadows  \ 

it  becomes  very  luxuriant,  with  ovate  \ 

leaves;   in  dry  rocky  soils  the  stem  is  ! 

more  branched,  and    almost  prostrate,  .\ 

like  the  hairy  G,,  from  which  it  is  al-  ^^  ? 

ways  known  by  its  more  pointed  leaves, 
and  glabrous  flowers  and  pods. 


Fig.  226. 

2.  Hairy  (Genista.    Genista  pilosa,  Linn.  (Fig.  226.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  208.) 

Stems  woody  and  prostrate,  with  nu- 
merous short,  hard  branches.  Leaves 
shortly  obovate  or  lanceolate^  obtuse, 
glabrous  above,  but  covered  underneath 
with  short,  silky  hairs.  Flowers  smaller 
than  in  the  Dyer's  Q.^  of  a  bright  yellow, 
on  short  pedicels  in  the  axils  of  the  last 
year's  leaves.  Calyx  silky.  Petals  also 
covered  outside  with  silky  hairs.    Pod 

rather  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the  y 

Dyers  G.,  thickly  covered  with  longish  ^ 

hairs,  which  are  appressed  and  silky  when 
young,  more  spreading  as  the  pod  ripens.  i 

In  pastures,  heaths,  and  dry,  gravelly 
or  stony  places,  common  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  ex- 
tending northward  to  southern  Sweden. 
Bare  in  Britain,  and  only  recorded  from  "pig,  226. 

Pembrokeshire,  Cornwall,  and  Devon- 

hii«,  in  the  west,  and  Sussex  and  Suffolk,  in  the  east  of  England.    JFT. 
spring  or  early  summer. 
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8.  Needle  GtoniBta.    Genista  angUoa^  Linn.  (Fig.  227.)    ' 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  132.     Petty  Whin,) 

A  small,  loosely  branched,  spreading 
shrub,  seldom  a  foot  high,  perfectly  gla- 
brous, the  lower  branches  converted  into 
short,  but  slender,  simple  or  branched 
thorns.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate  or 
ovate.  Flowers  few,  in  short,  leafy  ra- 
cemes, paler  and  smaller  than  in  the 
Dyer's  G. ;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  less 
unequal;  the  petals  narrow,  and  oflen 
turning  green  in  drying.  Pods  about  6 
lines  long,  broad,  and  much  inflated. 

On  heaths,  moors,  and  bushy  pastures, 
in  western  Europe,  extending  eastward 
to  Denmark  and  north-western  Ger- 
many. Frequent  in  England  and  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  but  not  recorded 
from  Ireland.  FL  spring  and  early 
Fig.  227.  summer,  and  sometimes  again  later  in  the 

year. 


III.  BROOM.    SABOTHAMNUS. 

Shrubs,  with  stiff,  green  branches,  the  leaves  mostly  with  3  digi- 
tate leaflets.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  2  short,  broad  lips,  minutely 
toothed  at  the  top.  Petals  broad,  the  keel  obtuse  and  slightly  in- 
curved. Stamens  all  united  into  a  complete  sheath.  Style  very  long 
and  spirally  incurved.  Pod  flat,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  with 
many  seeds. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  from  western  Europe,  separated 
by  rather  slight  chaitu^ters  from  the  exotic  genus  Cytiws,  but  now 
generally  adopted. 

1.  Common  Broom.    Sarothamnns  8Coparitis,  Wimm. 
(Fig.  228.) 

{Spartium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1339.) 

A  shrub,  of  3  to  5  feet,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with  numerous  long, 
straight  and  erect,  green,  wiry  branches  prominently  angled.  Lower  leaves 
shortly  stalked,  with  3  small,  obovate  leaflets  ;  the  upper  leaves  sessile ; 
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the  leaflets  often  reduced  to  a  single 
one.  Flowers  large,  bright  yellow  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs,  on  slender  pedicels, 
in  the  axils  of  the  old  leaves,  forming 
handsome  leafy  racemes  along  the  upper 
branches.  Petals  all  broad,  the  standard 
broadly  orbicular,  the  keel  often  deflected 
as  in  Genista,  Pod  1^  to  2  inches  loDg, 
flat,  hairy  on  the  edges,  but  glabrous  on 
the  sides,  the  seeds  attached  to  a  line 
considerably  within  the  edge  of  the  pod. 

On  dry,  hilly  wastes  and  bushy  places, 
chiefly  in  western  Europe,  but  extend- 
ing more  sparingly  to  its  eastern  limits, 
and  northward  into  southern  Sweden. 
Common  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland.     FL  spring  ^^K-  228. 

and  early  summer. 

The  Irish  Broom  of  our  gardens  is  the  8,  patens  from  Portugal, 
not  a  native  of  Ireland.  The  Spanish  Broom  belongs  to  the  genus  Spar^ 
tium.  Other  shrubs  called  Brooms  in  our  gardens  are  species  of 
Cytisus, 


iv.  oiroirzs.  ononis. 

Herbs  or  low  undershrubs,  with  pinnately  trifoliolate,  or  rarely  simple 
leaves  ;  the  leaflets  generally  toothed ;  the  stipules  leafy,  adhering  to 
the  leafstalk ;  the  flowers  solitary,  on  axUlary  peduncles,  often  forming 
terminal  leafy  racemes.  Calyx  with  5  narrow  segments.  Standard 
large  and  striate.  Keel  terminating  in  a  pointed  beak.  Stamens  all 
united  in  a  sheath.    Pod  inflated,  with  few  seeds. 

A  rather  numerous  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  not  extending  far  into  Asia.  The  denticulate  leaves  are  like  those 
of  the  Clover  group,  whilst  the  stamens  are  monadelphous,  as  in  Genista 
and  its  allies. 

Much  branched  perennial  or  undershrub,  often  thorny      .    1.  Rettharrow  O. 
Small,  erect  annual 2.  Small  O. 

1.  Bestharrow  OnoniB.     Ononis  arrensiSy  Linn.  (Fig.  229.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  682,  and  Suppl.  t.  2659.    O.  campestris,  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  variable  in  aspect,  generally  a  low,  spreading,,  much  branched 
undershrub,  oft^n  rooting  at  the  base  or  creeping  undergound,  some- 
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times  nearly  erect,  a  foot  higli  or  more, 
rarely  glabrous,  usually  thinly  clothed 
with  soil  spreading  hairs,  and  more  or 
less  glutinous ;  the  hairs  either  covering 
the  branches  all  round  or  entirely  in  two 
opposite  lines  ;  in  dry  situations-many  of 
the  small  branches  end  in  a  thorn.  Leaf- 
lets obovate  or  oblong,  the  lateral  ones 
smaller  or  sometimes  wanting.  Flowers 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  solitary,  on 
short  branches,  or  forming  short,  leafy 
racemes.  Flowers  pink,  the  standard 
streaked  with  a  deeper  shade.  Pod 
shorter  or  rather  longer  than  the  calyx, 
with  2  or  3  seeds. 

In  barren  pastures  and  poor  iU-culti- 
vated  fields,   throughout   Europe    and 
Fig.  229.  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  ex- 

treme north.  Common  in  Britain.  Fl. 
tummer  and  autumn.  A  glabrous,  more  erect,  and  thorny  rariety  is 
often  admitted  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  O.  antiquorum  or  O. 
campeslris.    It  is  more  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  than  in  Britain. 


2.  Small  Ononifl.    Ononifl  reclinata,  Linn.  (Fig.  230.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2838.) 

An  erect  annual,  3  or  4  inches  high, 
?  slightly  hairy,  and  oflen  viscid,  the 
^  lateral  branches  decumbent  at  the  base. 
Leaflets  small,  varying  from  broadly  ob- 
ovate to  very  narrow.  Flowers  small, 
pale  pink,  hanging  from  short  erect  pe- 
dicels, forming  short,  terminal,  leafy 
racemes.  Petals  scarcely  exceeding  the 
calyx,  or  shorter.  Pod  rather  smaller, 
containing  10  or  12  seeds. 

On  sands  and  dry  banks  near  the  sea, 
very  common  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  here  and  there  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  up  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
again  near  the  Mull  of  Gktlloway,  on  the 
Fig.  230.  south-west  coast  of  Scotland.    Fl.  earlff 

summer.. 
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y.  MBDZOK.    MEDICAGO. 

Herbs  (with  one  exotic  shrubby  species),  with  leaves  pinnately  tri- 
foliolate ;  the  leaflets  usually  toothed ;  the  leafy  stipules  adheriug  to  the 
leafstalks ;  the  flowers  small,  in  short  spikes  or  loose  heads,  on  axillary 
peduncles.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Zeel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous, 
the  upper  one  entirely  free.  Pod  small,  with  few  seeds,  very  much 
curved  or  spirally  twisted,  and  indehiscent. 

A  rather  numerous  genus  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  a  portion 
of  central  Asia,  with  a  few  species  extending  as  weeds  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  globe.  To  determine  the  annual  species  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  fruit,  as  some  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any 
other  character. 

Perennials,  with  conflpicuous  purple  or  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Stems  mostly  erect.   Flower  purple.   Pod  forming  2  or 

3  spires 2.  Lucern  M, 

Stems  decumbent.   Flower  pale  yellow.   Pod  not  form- 
ing a  complete  spire 1.  Sickle  M, 

Annuals,  with  very  small,  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Pod  small,  l-seeded,  not  forming  a  complete  spire   .    .    8.  Black  Jf. 
Pod  several-seeded,  spirally  twisted,  edged  wiUi  prickles. 

Plant  downy.     Stipules  nearly  entire     .....    6.  Bur  M. 
Plant  nearly  glabrous.    Stipules  finely  toothed. 
Pod  neariy  globular,  of  8  or  4  spires,  furrowed  at 

the  edge  between  the  prickles      .!....    5.  Spolted  M, 
Pod  of  2  or  8  flat  loose,  strongly-veined  spires,  not 
furrowed  at  the  edge 4.  DeiUiciUale  M. 

The  shrubby  JIf .  arborea,  and  one  or  two  annual  species  from  southern 
Europe,  have  been  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens  as  curiosities,  es- 
pecially the  so-called  Snail-plant  (M.  scutellata). 


1.  Sickle  Mediok.    Medioago  faloata,  Linn.  (Fig.  231.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1016.    M.  sylvesiris,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  decumbent  or  rarely  erect  stems  1  to  2  feet 
long.  Stipules  narrow  and  entire.  Leaflets  obovate-oblong  or  nearly 
linear.  Peduncles  axillary,  bearing  at  their  extremity  a  short,  close 
raceme  of  flowers,  rather  large  for  the  genus,  usuaUy  yellow,  but  some- 
times passing  into  blue  or  violet.  Pod  much  longer  than  the  calyx, 
flat,  more  or  less  curved,  but  never  forming  more  than  one  complete 
'  nng.    Seeds  2  or  3. 
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On  dry  banks  and  open  places  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  and  central 
Asia,  extending  eastward  to  the  Baikal 
and  northward  to  Sweden.  In  Britain 
confined  to  southern  and  eastern  Eng- 
land, and  rare  eyen  there ;  quoted  also 
from  Ireland,  but  as  scarcely  indigenous. 
FL  summer. 


Fig.  251. 


2.  Luoem  Medick.    Medioago  sativa,  Linn.  (Fig.  232.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1749.    Lucem.) 

Much  like  the  sickle  M,,  and  perhaps 
only  a  variety  produced  by  cultivation. 
It  is  usually  more  erect,  the  flowers  are 
almost  always  violet  or  blue,  and  the 
pod  is  spirally  twisted  so  as  to  form 
two,  or  sometimes  three,  complete  rings 
or  coils. 

Apparently  of  south-eastern  origin, 
but  so  generally  cultivated,  that  no  sta- 
tion is  known  for  it  where  it  may  not 
have  escaped  from  cultivation.  In  Bri- 
tain, certainly  introduced  only,  on  the 
borders  of  fields,  and  in  pastures.  Fl, 
summer. 


Fig.  232. 
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3.  Blaok  Mediok.    Medioago  lupnlina,  Linn.  (Fig.  233.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  971.    Nonsuch,) 

An  annual,  branching  at  the  base  into 
spreading  stems  1  to  2  feet  long,  and       ' 
more  or  less  clothed  with  short, soft  hairs. 
Stipules  broad  and  shortly  toothed.  Leaf- 
lets obovate.    Peduncles  longer  than  the 
leaves,  bearing  a  compact  raceme  or  ob-       ^ 
long  head  of  very  small  bright-yellow 
flowers.    Pods  small,  black  when  ripe, 
glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  kidney-shaped, 
but  marked  with  veins   curved  almost      i 
into  a  complete  spire,  containing  a  single      \ 
seed. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  through- 
out Europe  and    central  and  Eussian  j,,g^  .^^^ 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  of- 
ten cultivated  among  " artificial  grasses."    Frequent  in  Britam,  except- 
ing  northern  Scotland.    FL  the  whole  season. 


4.  Bentumlate  Mediok.    Medioago  dentioulatay  Willd. 

(Fig.  234.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2634.) 

An  annual,  branching  at  the  base  into 
spreading  stems  from  a  few  inches  to 
above  a  foot  long,  glabrous,  or  with  a 
very  few  appressed  hairs.  Stipides  bor- 
dered with  fine  teeth.  Leaflets  obovate 
or  obcordate.  Flowers  very  small,  in 
little  heads,  on  peduncles  rather  longer 
than  the  leaflets.  Pod  spirally  twisted, 
formed  of  2  or  3  loose,  flat  coils,  ele- 
gantly veined  on  the  surface,  and  usually 
edged  with  two  rows  of  more  or  less 
hooked  or  curved  prickles,  but  not  fur- 
rowed between  them. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea,  very  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  west  cen-  Fig.  234. 

tral  Asia,  and  carried  out  with  oultiva- 
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tion  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  hare  esta- 
bliahed  itself  in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. Fl.  spring  and  summer,  A  variety  with  smaller  pods,  with  the 
prickles  exceedingly  short  and  not  hooked,  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a  species  under  the  name  of  M,  apiculata. 


5.  Spotted  Mediok.    Medioago  maoulata,  Willd.  (Fig.  235.) 
(3f.  polymorpha,  Eng.  Bot.  1 1616.) 

An  almost  glabrous  annual,  so  like  the 
last  in  foliage,  stipiiles,  and  flowers,  that, 
without  the  fruit,  it  can  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished but  by  a  few  spreading  hairs 
on  the  leaf-stalks,  yisible  when  held  up 
against  the  light.  It  is  often  also  more 
luxuriant,  the  leaflets  have  usually  a 
dark  spot  in  the  centre,  and  the  flowers 
fewer  in  the  raceme.  The  pod  has  3  or  4 
spires,  much  more  compact  than  in  the 
denticulate  M.,  giving  the  whole  pod  a 
more  globular  form,  the  surface  is  less 
veined,  and  the  edge  thicker,  more  or 
less  furrowed  between  the  prickles,  which 
are  finer  and  more  curved. 

In  cultivated  and   waste   places,  in 

western  and  southern  Europe  to    the 

Fig.  235.  Caucasus,    rarely  extending  into  Grer- 

many.    Not  uncommon  in  central  and 

southern  England,  also  in  southern  Ireland.    Fl.  spring  and  snmmer. 


6.  Bur  Mediok.    Medioago  miniina,  Linn.    (Fig.  236.) 

.  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2635.) 

An  annual,  like  the  last  two,  but  usually  smaller  and  more  compact, 
and  clothed  with  short,  soft  hairs  or  down.  Stipules  entire  or  very 
shortly  toothed.  Flowers  few,  minute,  on  short  peduncles.  Pod 
smaller  than  in  the  last  two  species,  nearly  globular,  of  2, 3,  or  4  com- 
pact spires  edged  each  with  a  double  row  of  hooked  prickles. 
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In  open  pastnres  and  waste  places, 
widely  spread  over  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  extending  northwards  to  sonthem 
Sweden.  Sare-in  Britain,  and  only  in 
some  of  the  soathern  and  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England.  Fl,  spring  and  summer. 
Like  other  species,  it  varies  much  in  the 
size  of  the  pods  and  the  length  of  the 
prickles:  in  Britain  they  are  usually 
small. 


Fig.  236. 


YI.  KBLZIiOT.    MBLILOTUS. 

Herbs  with  leaves  pinnately  trifoliolate,  the  leaflets  usually  toothed, 
the  stipules  slightly  adhering  to  the  leafttalks,  and  small  yellow  or 
white  flowers,  in  long,  loose  racemes  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx 
five-toothed.  Petals  falling  ofl*  after  fading,  the  keel  obtuse.  Sta- 
mens diadelphous,  the  upper  one  entirely  free.  Pod  of  one  or  very 
few  seeds,  straight,  thick,  small,  but  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  inde- 
hiscent. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  all  south  European  or  west  Asiatic,  but  some 
spreading  over  most  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  formerly  united 
with  Clover,  but  their  inflorescence  gives  them  a  very  diflerent  aspect. 
From  Trigonel  they  difler  chiefly  in  the  short,  thick  pod,  usually  with 
only  1  or  2  seeds. 

Flowers  white 3.   White  M. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Pod  irregularly  net-yeined  and  wrinkled.    Stem  usoally  2 

or  8  jGset  high 1.  Common  M, 

Pod  transyersely   wrinkled.    Stem  usoally    imder  2   feet 

high 2.  Pidd  M. 


1.  Common  Melilot.    Melilotos  offlcinaliSy  Linn.  (Fig.  237.) 

(Tnfolium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1340.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  usually  erect,  2, 3,  or  even  4  feet  high,  branched 
and  glabrous ;  the  leaves  usually  distant,  on  long  leafstalks.    Stipules 
TOL.  I.  Q 
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narrow.  Leaflets  of  the  lower  leaves  ob- 
OTate,  nearly  orbicular,  those  of  the  up- 
per ones  narrower,  often  linear.  Flowers 
numerous,  2  or  3  lines  long,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  in  long,  axillary  racemes.  Pod 
OTal,  about  2  lines  long,  obtuse  or  pointed, 
marked  with  irregularly  netted  veins. 

On  roadsides,  banks  and  bushy  places 
throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not 
frequent  in  Britain,  and  only  as  an  in- 
troduced plant,  excepting  in  southern 
England,    and    perhaps    Ireland.     Fl. 


Fig.  237. 

2.  Field  Melilot.    Melilotos  arvensis,  Willd.  (Fig.  238.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2960.) 

Very  near  the  common  M.,  and  per- 
haps a  mere  variety.  It  is  usuisLlly 
smaller,  seldom  attaining  two  feet,  the 
leaflets  rather  broader,  and  the  ra- 
cemes looser,  with  fewer  flowers,  but  the 
only  positive  distinction  is  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  smaller,  more  like  that  of  the 
white  M.f  and  marked  with  transverse 
wrinkles.  In  flower  only  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  distinguish  it  from  the  com- 
mon  M, 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  observed  in  some  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  England.  Fl.  summer.  The 
species  requires  ftirther  investigation. 

Fig.  288. 
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3.  White  Melilot.    Melilotus  alba,  Lam.  (Pig.  239.) 
(M.  leucantha,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2689.     M,  vulgaris,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Very  like  the  common  ifef.,  but  usually 
of  taller  growth  and  longer  duration, 
with  a  harder,  more  wiry  stem,  and  nar- 
rower leaflets,  and  the  flowers  always 
white.  Pod  variable,  but  usually  smaller 
and  more  obtuse  than  in  the  common 
Jf.,  with  the  transverse  wrinkles  of  the 
field  M. 

As  widely  spread  as  the  common  M, 
over  Continental  Europe  and  Asia,  and      ^ 
more  abundant  in  the  south,  where  it  be-         | 
comes  a  troublesome  weed  in  fields  and         ^ 
vineyards.    Occasionally  found  in  many 
X>art8  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
but  probably  introduced  with  com  or 
ballast.    FL  rather  late  in  summer.  ^ 

Pig.  239. 


Vn.  TRZaONEI..    TBIGONELLA. 

Herbs,  with  the  habit  and  most  of  the  characters  of  Medich,  but 
difiering  from  that  genus  by  the  straight  or  but  slightly  curved  pod, 
and  from  Clover  by  the  pod  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  opening  in 
two  valves. 

The  true  Trigcmels  or  Fenugreeks  are  all  exotic,  and  widely  spread 
over  southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia.  The  only  British  species 
is  sometimes  anomalous,  approaching  in  many  respects  to  Clover,  with 
which  it  was  associated  by  the  older  botanists,  and  recently  proposed 
as  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Aporanthes.  It  requires  further 
comparison  with  some  exotic  species,  as  yet  but  little  known,  before 
the  question  can  be  decided. 


1.  Bird'8-foot  Trigonel.    Trigonella  omithopodioides,  DC. 

(Pig.  240.) 

(Trtfolium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1047.) 

A  little  annual,  with  thickly  matted  spreading  stems,  rarely  more 
than  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  usually  glabrous.    Leaflets  inserted  close 
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together  at  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  ob- 
ovate  orobcordate,  and  toothed.  Flowers 
small,  nearly  white,  solitary  or  2  or  3 
together  in  each  axil,  the  lower  ones 
nearly  sessile,  the  upper  ones  on  stalks 
of  2  to  4  or  even  5  lines  long.  Calyx- 
teeth  slender.  Petals  remaining  round  the 
pod,  as  in  Clover,  Pod  slightly  curved, 
glabrous,  containing  6  to  8  seeds, 
p.    24Q  In  dry  sandy  pastures,  chiefly  near  the 

sea,  in  western  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  northward  to  Denmark.  In  several  maritime  counties  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  early  summer. 


VIII.  OliOVER.    TRIFOLIUM. 

Herbs,  with  stipules  adhering  to  the  leafstalks.  Leaves  pinnately  or 
almost  digitately  trifoliolate ;  the  leaflets  often  toothed.  Flowers  red, 
white,  or  yellow,  in  close  heads.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Petals  narrow, 
often  connected  together  by  the  claws,  and  usually  remaining  round 
.  the  pod  after  fading.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one  entirely 
free.  Pod  scarcely  protruding  beyond  the  calyx,  containing  from  1  to 
4  seeds,  and  usually  indehiscent. 

A  very  widely  spread  and  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  deficient  in  several  tropical 
regions,  but  reappearing  in  southern  America  and  Africa.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Medicks  and  Trigonels  by  the  pod,  from  the 
Melihts  by  the  compact  heads  of  flowers. 

{Heads  of  flowers  pedunculate  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  above  the 
last  leaves  of  the  stem 2 
Heads  of  flowers  closely  sessile  in  the  axib,  or  within  the  last  leaves  of 
the  stem 14 

o  C  Flowers  yellow,  reflexed  and  brown  when  fiided 3 

X  Flowers  red,  white,  or  cream-coloured 5 

rFlowers  30  to  40,  in  a  compact  head.    Standard  distinctly  furrowed 

3  <      when  faded 18.  Hop  C. 

L  Flowers  not  more  than  20  in  the  head.     Standard  scaioely  striate  .     .    4 
rFlowers  usually  10  to  20  in  the  head,  sessile  or  on  veiy  short  pedicels. 
I  19.  Lesser  C. 

]  Flowers  2  or  3,  rarely  5  or  6  in  the  head.     Pedicels  as  long  as  the 
L     calyx-tube 20.  Slender  C. 
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g  r  Stem  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  nodes,  or  closely  prostrate  ...  6 
I  Stem  ascending  or  erect 8 

Q  r  Flowers  pedicellate  in  the  head,  reflexed  after  fading  .  •  17.  Whits  C, 
I  Flowers  sessile,  erect 7 


': 


11 


■•{ 


r  Heads  globular.    Flowers  smalL    Caljx  much  inflated  after  flowering. 

16.  Strawbeny  C, 
Heads  of  few  rather  large  flowers.    Pedondes  turned  down  into  the 

L    ground  after  flowering 15.  Subtemmean  C, 

g  r  Heads  oblong  or  cylindrical  when  fully  out 9 

L  Heads  ovoid  or  globular 10 

g  r  Corolla  small,  shorter  than  the  long,  fine  calyx-teeth        2.  Karit-foot  C. 
I  Corolla  showy.    Standard  longer  than  the  otJyx-teeth  .     .  1.  Crimson  C. 

2Q  f  Corolla  small,  1  to  3  lines  long 11 

L  Corolla  showy,  6  to  6  lines  long  or  more 12 

^Calyx-teeth  short,  lanceolate,  slightly  ciliate 7.  Sea  C. 

Calyx-teeth  short,  subulate,  glabrous 11.  Upright  C, 

Calyx  softly  haiiy,  the  teeth  longer  than  the  corolla,  spreading  after 

flowering 8.  Starry  0. 

L  Calyx  inflated  after  flowering.  Standard  turned  outwards  14.  Ewerted  C 

^2  /  Annual    Teeth  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal 1.  Orimson  C 

I  Perennials.    Lower  tooth  of  the  <^yx  longer  than  the  others  ...    18 

Flowers  red 6.  Zigzag  C, 

Flowers  cream-coloured 4.  Sulflmr  C, 

Corolla  showy,  6  lines  long  or  more 15 

Corolla  small,  1  to  3  lines 16 

je  f  Flowers  red 6.  Purple  C 

L  Flowers  cream-coloured 4.  Sutphmr  C, 

rHeads  globidar.    Calyx  glabrous,  with  short  recurred  teeth      .    .    .17 
16  k  Heads  OYoid  or  oblong  when  fidly  out.   Calyx  more  or  less  hairy,  with 
L    rigid,  erect  or  spreading  teeth 18 

C^eads  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  yery  short  prostrate  stems 
13.  Suffocated  C. 
eads  distinct  or  distant  along  the  branches   ....    12.  CUutered  C. 
Ig  r  Calyx-teeth  rigid  and  spreading  afl^r  flowering,  almost  lanceolate    .    .  19 
I  Calyx-teetk  shortly  subulate,  erect  or  slightly  spreading     ....      20 

ig  r  Stems  ascending  or  erect,  a  foot  high  or  more 7.  Sea  C. 

\  Stems  spreading,  seldom  above  6  inches 10.  Rough  C 

r  Leaflets  oboTBte.  Upper  stipules  very  broad  ....  8.  Knotted  C. 
20 -j  Leaflets  narrow-oblong  or  linear.    Stipules  narrow.    Stem  erect. 

L  9.  Boccone^i  O. 

The  AUihe  clover  (21  kyhridum),  a  species  allied  to  the  white  C,  but 
with  ascending  not  creeping  stems,  and  more  pink  in  the  flowers,  is  now 
frequently  cultivated  for  forage,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  as  yet 
become  naturalized,  although  common  in  northern  and  central  conti- 
nental Europe. 
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1.  CriinBon  Clover.    Trifolinm  inoamatmny  Linn. 
(Fig.  241.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  SuppL  t.  2950.) 

A  Boftly  hairy  annual,  erect  or  nearly 
80,  often  Blender  and  staryed-looking 
when  wild,  with  OToid  or  shortly  oblong 
terminal  flower-heada  ;  but  in  rich  soils, 
or  when  cultivated,  attaining  1^  to  2 
feet  in  height,  with  oblong  or  cylindrical 
flower-heads  sometimes  2  inches  long. 
Stipules  broad  and  membranous.  Lei^- 
lets  very  broadly  obovate  or  obcordate. 
Calyx  softly  hairy,  with  narrow  pointed 
teeth  nearly  equal  in  length.  Corolla  of 
a  rich  crimson,  or  of  a  pale  cream-oolour, 
4  to  6  lines  long. 

In  open  places,  especially  near  the  sea, 
in  southern  Europe,  and,  hayingbeenlong 
cultivated  for  fodder,  has  become  natu- 
ralized in  various  parts  of  central  and 
even  northern  Europe.  In  Britain,  the 
Fig.  241.  *       pale  yellow  variety,  the  most  common  in 

a  truly  wild  state  on  the  Continent,  ap- 
pears to  be  indigenous  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  near  the  Lizard  Point; 
the  cultivated  crimson  variety  has  only  established  itself  in  a  few  places 
in  southern  England.    FL  summer. 


2.  Hare'8-foot  Clover.     Trifolinm  arvense,  Linn.  (Fig.  242.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  944.) 

A  slender,  branching,  erect  annual,  seldom  reaching  a  foot  in  height, 
and  clothed  with  short  soft  hairs.  Stipules  and  leaflets  narrow.  Flowers 
smaU,  in  pedunculate  heads,  which  are  at  first  nearly  globular  but  soon 
become  oblong  or  cylindrical,  6  to  9  lines  long,  appearing  very  soft  and 
feathery  owing  to  the  fine  hairy  teeth  of  the  calyx  projecting  beyond 
the  very  small  corolla. 
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In  cornfields,  dry  pastures,  on  sandy 
banks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and 
westepi  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north. 
Abundant  in  Britain,  but  more  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north.  Fl,  summer 
and  autumn. 


Fig.  242. 


3.  Starry  Clover.    Trifolium  Btellatum,  Linn.  (Fig.  243.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1545.) 

A  low  but  rather  coarse  annual,  co- 
hered with  soft  hairs,  and  seldom  above 
6  inches  high.  Leaves  broadly  obovate 
orobcordate.  Flower-heads  globular, 
sofUy  hairy,  on  rather  long  peduncles 
above  the  last  leaves.  Calyx  remarkable 
for  the  long  subulate-lanceolate  teeth, 
spreading  like  a  star  after  flowering, 
whilst  the  mouth  is  closed  over  the  pod 
by  a  tufl  of  hairs.  Corolla  shorter  than 
the  calyx-teeth,  of  a  pale  cream-colour. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  in 
southern  Europe,  common  round  the 
Mediterranean,  reappearing  in  south- 
western France,  and  in  Britain,  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex  near  Shoreham,  and  per- 
haps in  a  few  other  localities,  introduced 
with  ballast.     FL   early  summer^   and  Fig.  243. 

sometimes  again  in  autumn. 
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4  Sulphur  Clover.    Trifolium  oohroleuoum,  Linn. 

(Fig.  244.) 

(Eng.  Bot  t.  1224.) 

A  perennial,  with  the  habit  and  foli- 
age, as  well  as  the  inflorescence  of  the 
purple  C,  and  the  same-sized  flowers, 
but  the  leaflets  are  nsuallj  rather  nar- 
rower, the  flower-heads  more  ovoid,  and 
the  flowers  cream-coloured,  with  rather 
shorter  teeth  to  the  calyx,  the  lowest 
tooth  twice  as  long  as  the  others. 

In  pastures,  diy  meadows,  and  open 
woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  but  not  crossing  the 
Baltic.  In  Britain,  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  England.     Fl. 


¥ig.  244. 

5.  Purple  Clover.    Trifolium  pratense,  Linn.  (Fig.  245.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1770.) 

Stock  usually  perennial,  but  of  few 
years'  duration.  Stems  decumbent  or 
nearly  erect,  1  to  2  feet  long,  and  hairy. 
Stipules  rather  large,  ovate,  veined,  with 
long  green  points.  Leaflets  obovate  or 
obcordate.  Flowers  of  a  reddi  sh-purple, 
about  6  lines  long,  in  dense  terminal, 
ovoid,  or  globular  heads,  with  2  sessile, 
trifoliolate  leaves  close  at  their  base,  or 
very  rarely  the  heads  are  shortly  stalked 
above  them.  Calyx-teeth  subulate  and 
hairy,  the  lowest  longer  than  the  others. 
After  flowerinji^,  the  petals  turn  brown, 
the  calyx  remains  erect,  enclosing  the 
pod,  which  has  usually  a  single  seed. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout 

Europe  and  central  and  northern  Asia, 

from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 

Fig.  245.  Circle,  ascending  high  up  into  mountain 
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regions.  It  has  however  been  so  long  cultivated,  that  in  some  loca- 
lities  it  may  not  be  truly  indigenous.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  the 
whole  summer. 


6.  Zigzag  Clover.    Trifolium  medium,  Linn.  (Fig.  240.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  190.) 

Very  much  resembles  the  purple  C, 
and  may  be  a  mere  variety.  It  is  a 
handsomer  plant,  with  narrower  stipules 
and  leaflets ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are 
always  more  or  less  pedunculate  above 
the  last  floral  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
rather  larger,  of  a  brighter  and  richer 
colour.  The  zigzag  stem  is  not  a  very 
constant  differential  character,  and  even 
the  pedunculate  flower-heads  may  be 
occasionally  observed  also  in  the  pur^ 
pie  C. 

In  open  woods,  bushy  pastures,  on 
banks  and  roadsides,  in  northern  and 
central  Europe,  and  across  Eussian 
Asia,  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in 
southern  Europe.  Generally  spread  over  «.    ^.^ 

Britain,  but  more  common  in  southern  *^* 

Scotland  and  northern  England  than  further  north  or  south  ;  extends 
also  into  Ireland.    JFl,  summer. 


7.  Sea  Clover.    Trifolium  maritimum,  Huds.  (Fig.  247.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  220.) 

An  annual,  with  spreading  or  decumbent  stems,  seldom  above  a 
foot  high,  and  more  slender  than  the  last  three,  with  much  smaller 
flowers.  Stipules  long  and  narrow.  Leaflets  narrow-obovate  or  ob- 
long. Flower-heads  at  flrst  globular,  then  ovoid,  shortly  peduncu- 
late above  the  last  leaves.  Calyx-teeth  at  first  subulate,  the  lower 
one  longer  than  the  others,  but  all  much  shorter  than  in  the  purple  C, 
and  after  flowering  they  are  somewhat  enlarged,  stiff*,  and  slightly 

TOL.  I.  B 
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spreading.     Corolla    pale-pink,    raider 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  salt-marshes  and  rich  meadows  near 
the  sea,  in  southern  and  western  Europe, 
rarely  extending  along  great  rivers.  In 
Britain,  confined  to  southern  England 
and  Ireland.    J^.  summer,  rather  early. 


Fig.  247. 

8.  Knotted  Clover.    Trifolium  striatum,  Linn.  (Fig.  248.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1843.) 

A  small,  tufted,  more  or  less  spread- 

i)    ing  annual,  covered    with  short,  soft 

^    hairs.    Stipules  ovate,  ending  in  a  fine 

ii     point.    Leaflets  obovate.    Flower-heads 

H    small,  ovoid  or  globidar,  chiefly  terminal, 

^    and  closely  sessile  within  the  last  leaves, 

of  which  the  stipules  are   very  broad 

and  thin,  with  occasionally  one  or  two 

heads  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 

leaves.    Calyx  softly  hairy,  with  short 

_..  but  subulate  teeth,  which  remain  erect 

^'  after  flowering.    Corolla  very  small  and 

pale-red. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 

Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  southern  Sweden. 

t)ifliised  over  nearly  the  whole  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 

Scotland.    Fl,  all  summer, 

9.  Boccone's  Clover.    Trifolium  Bocconi,  Savi.  (Fig.  249.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2868.) 
Very  near  the  knotted  C,  but  the  stems  are  erect  or  nearly  so,  2  to  6 
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inches  high ;  the  stipules  narrower ;  the 
leaflets  narrow-oblong,  spathulate,  or 
nearly  linear ;  the  flower-heads  more  ob- 
long, usually  two  together  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  stem,  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  besides,  on  short,  lateral  branches. 
Flowers  much  like  those  of  the  knotted 
C,  of  a  very  pale  colour,  the  calyx 
rather  less  hairy. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  in 
southern  Europe^  and  here  and  there  up 
western  France.  In  Britain  only  on  the 
Cornwall  coast,  near  the  Lizard  Point. 
12.  summer,  Fig.  249. 


10.  Bough  Clover.    Trifolium  scabrom,  Linn.  (Fig.  250.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  903.) 

Very  near  the  knotted   C,  and  not  /\' 

always  easy  to  distinguish  from  it. 
Usually  more  procumbent  and  less 
hairy,  the  leaflets  not  so  broad,  the 
flower-heads  more  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  stipules  of  the  floral 
leaves  less  prominent ;  but  the  chief  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  calyx,  of  which  the 
teeth  are  broader,  more  rigid,  and 
usually  spreading  or  recurved  after 
flowering,  giving  the  plant  a  stiffer  ap- 
pearance.   Flowers  small  and  whitish. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  in  ^>g'  250. 

central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, scarcely  extending  into  northern  Germany.    In  Britain,  chiefly 
near  the  sea,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  less  com- 
mon than  the  knotted  C.    JBl.  all  summer. 


11.  Upright  Clover.     Trifolium  strictumy  Linn.  (Fig.  261.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2949.) 

An  erect  annual,  seldom  6  inches  high,  and  perfectly  glabrous.  Sti- 
pules very  broad  and  thin.  Leaflets  narrow.  Flower-heads  solitary, 
or  two  or  three  on  each  stem,  i>edunculate  above  the  last  leaves,  small 
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luid  globular.  Flowers  very  small.  Calyx 
campanulate,  the  t«etli  subulate,  quite 
glabrous,  and  About  the  length  of  the 
corolla.  Pod  ovoid,  generally  l-seeded^ 
projecting  from  the  calyx. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places, 
scattered  over  central  and  southern 
Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Transyl- 
vania.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the  Chan* 
nel  Islands  and  the  Cornwall  coast  about 
the  Lizard  Point    Fl,  early  summer. 


Fig.  251. 


12.  Clustered  Clover.    Trifolium  glomeratum,  Linn. 

(Fig.  252.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1063.) 

A  small,  slender,  spreading  annual, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Stipules  short, 
with  a  subulate  point.  Leaflets  broadly 
obovate.  Flower-heads  small,  globular, 
closely  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx- 
teeth  short,  broad,  very  pointed,  and 
rigidly  recurved  as  the  pod  ripens.  Co- 
rolla of  a  bright  pink,  very  small,  al- 
though longer  than  the  calyx-teeth. 

On  dry  heaths,  pastures,  and  waste 
places,  very  abundant  in  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  extending  more 
sparingly  along  western  France  to  the 
^,  252.  southern  and  eastern  coimties  of  Engw 

land.    J7.  early  summer. 


13.  Suffocated  Clover.    Trifolium  suffooatum,  Linn. 

(Fig.  253.) 

(Eng.  Bot  1. 1049.) 

A  very  small  tufled  annual,  with  procumbent  stems  often  scarcely 
developed,  and  seldom  more  than  2,  or  at  most  3,  inches  long.  Leaf* 
lets  glabrous,  obovate,  on  long  slender  footetalks.      Flowers  small» 
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closely  sessile,  in  little  dense  heads, 
crowded  along  the  short  stems,  close  to 
the  ground.  Calyx  thin,  with  fine  re- 
curved teeth ;  the  corolla  very  minute. 

In  dry  pastures  and  sandy  or  gravelly 
places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  south- 
ern Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending 
up  western  France  to  the  shores  of  the 
Channel.  Eare  in  England,  on  the 
southern  coasts,  extending  eastward  up 
to  Norfolk,  and  westward  to  Anglesea ; 
not  recorded  from  Ireland,  but  perhaps 
overlooked  from  its  small  size.  FL 
spring  or  early  summer* 


Fig.  258. 


14.  Beversed  Clover.    Trifolinm  resupinatum^  Linn. 
(Fig.  254.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  2789,  not  good,) 

A  glabrous  annual,  with  numerous 
stems,  leafy  and  tufted  at  the  base, 
lengthened  out  to  a  foot  or  more.  Sti- 
pules rather  broad,  with  narrow  points. 
Flower- heads  small,  on  short  axillary 
peduncles.  Calyx  glabrous  or  hairy  on 
the  upper  side  only,  the  teeth  short, 
but  after  flowering  the  upper  part  be- 
comes very  much  inflated,  arched, 
membranous  and  veined,  with  the  2  up- 
per teeth  at  the  top,  the  3  lower  ones 
remaining  at  the  base  of  the  inflated 
part.  Corolla  smaU,  pink,  the  standard 
turned  outwards  instead  of  inwards  as 
in  other  Clovers, 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  especially 
near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  up  western  France  to  the 
shores  of  the  Channel.    Not  indigenous  ^' 

in  Britain,  but  has  occasionally  appeared  in  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England*    FL  spring  and  early  summer. 
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15.  Subterranean  Cloyer.    Trifolinm  subterranenm,  Linn. 

(Fig.  255.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1048.) 

A  small,  prostrate  annual,  more  or  less 
clothed  with  long  spreading  hairs ;  the 
stems  usually  short  and  tufted,  but  oc- 
casionallj  lengthened  out  to  6  or  8  inches. 
Stipules  broad.  Leaflets  obovate,  on 
long  leafstalks.  Flowers  white  or  pale- 
pink,  long  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  2 
or  3  together  on  axillary  peduncles, 
which  lengthen  considerably  after  flower- 
ing, and  turn  down  almost  into  the 
the  ground;  the  fruiting  calyx  then 
turns  back  upon  the  peduncle,  and  is 
usually  surrounded  by  short  thick  fibres, 
each  with  5  spreading,  subulate  teeth, 
showing  that  tliey  are,  in  fact,  unde- 
veloped calyxes. 
Fig.  255.  In  dry,  gravelly  or  sandy  pastures, 

common  in  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  up  western  France  to  the  Channel.  Abundant  in  many 
parts  of  southern  and  central  England,  but  not  in  the  north,  nor  in 
Scotland,  nor  as  yet  recorded  from  Ireland.  FL  spring  and  early  summer, 

10.  Strawberry  Cloyer.    Trifolium  firagiferum,  Linn. 

(Fig.  256.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1060,  not  good,) 

The  perennial  stock,  creeping  stems, 
foliage,  and  peduncles  are  those  of  the 
iokite  C,  but  the  flowers  are  closely  ses- 
sile in  the  head,  surrrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  lobed  bracts  as  long  as  the  calyx- 
tubes,  and  the  calyx,  after  flowering, 
becomes  much  inflated,  thin  and  reticu- 
late, with  short  fine  teeth ;  the  flower- 
head  is  thin,  very  compact,  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  often  assumes 
I    a  pink  tint,  so  as  to  have  been  compared 
^    to  a   strawberry.     Corolla  small  and 
red. 
Fig.  25G.  In  rather  dry  meadows  and  pastures. 
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common  in  Europe  and  central  and  Kussian  Asia,  penetrating  far  into 
'Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland. 
Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


17.  White  Clover.    Trifolium  repens,  Linn.  (Fig.  257) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1769.     Batch  Clover.) 

A  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  perennial, 
the  stems  creeping  and  rooting  at  the 
nodes.  Stipules  small.  Leaflets  ob- 
ovate,  distinctly  toothed,  and  usually 
bearing  a  mark  in  the  centre,  which  has 
been  compared  to  a  horseshoe,  the  leaf- 
stalks often  Tery  long.  Peduncles  ax- 
illary, long  and  erect,  bearing  a  globu- 
lar head,  or  rather  umbel,  of  white 
flowers,  often  tinged  with  pink ;  the  pe- 
dicels, after  flowering,  more  or  less 
elongated  and  recurved.  Calyx-teeth 
scarcely  so  long  as  the  tube,  the  lowest 
one  usually  the  shortest.  Pod  containing  ^ 
2  to  4  seeds,  usually  protruding  from 
the  calyx,  but  enclosed  in  the  withered 
corolla. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout 
Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Arctic  Circle,   and  Fig.  257. 
having  been  long  cultivated,  and  spread- 
ing rapidly  in  genial  soils,  it  is  now  common  in  most  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe.    Abundant  in  Britain.    In  Ireland  believed  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  although  it  is  now  taken  as  the  national 
emblem  in  substitution  of  the    Wood-sorrel  Oxalis,  which  was  the 
original  shamrock.    Fl,  the  whole  season. 


18.  Hop  Cloyer.    Trifolium  agrariimiy  Linn.  (Fig.  258.) 

(T.  procumhens,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  946.) 

A  slender  annual,  much  branched  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  slightly 
downy,  procumbent  or  nearly  erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  or  rather 
more.  Stipules  broad  and  pointed.  Leaflets  obovate  or  obcordate, 
the  central  one  at  some  distance  from  the  others.  Flower-heads  loosely 
globular  or  ovoid,  on  rather  long  axillary  peduncles,  containing  30  to 
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Fig.  268. 


60  small  yellow  flowers  on  very  sKort 
pedicels ;  in  fading,  the  flowers  become 
reflezed,  and  turn  pale-brown,  with  a 
broadly  obovate  standard,  distinctly 
marked  with  longitudinal  furrows,  and 
completely  concealing  the  small,  1- 
seeded  pod. 

In  rather  dry  pastures  and  meadows, 
on  the  borders  of  fields,  etc.,  throughout 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.  Abundant  in  Britain  ge- 
nerally, but  becoming  rare  in  northern 
Scotland.    FL  the  whole  eecuon. 


19.  Iiesser  Cloyer.  Trifoliiim  procumbena,  Linn.  (Fig.  259.) 

(21  minne,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1256.) 

Very  near  the  Hop  C,  but  more  slen- 
der and  procumbent;  the  flowers  smaller, 
usually  12  to  20  in  a  head,  and  of  a  paler 
colour ;  the  standard  not  so  broad,  more 
folded,  and  only  faintly  striated.  The 
central  leaflet  of  each  leaf  is  usually  at 
some  distance  from  the  others,  as  in  the 
Hop  C,  excepting  sometimes  in  the 
lower  leaves.  Pedicels  of  the  flowers 
much  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
As  common  as  the  Hop  C,  9ver  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  but  does  not 
appear  to  extend  so  far  to  the  east  or  to 
Fig.  259.  the  north.     In  Britain,  also  as  abundant 

as  the  Hop  C,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
north.  FL  the  whole  season.  Starved  specimens  of  this  species  are 
much  like  the  more  luxuriant  ones  of  the  slender  C,  and  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  shortness  of  the  pedicels. 


20.  Slender  Clover.    Trifolitim  flliforme,  Linn.  (Fig.  260.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1267.) 

Still  more  slender  than  the  lesser  C, ;  the  stems  decumbent,  ascend- 
ing, or  erect,  seldom  6  inches  long.    Leaflets  usually  narrower  than 
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in  the  last  two  species,  the  central  one  ^^.v,Cm 

inserted  immediately  between  the  two 

others,  excepting  in  the  npper  leaves  of 

very  luxuriant  specimeus.    Flowers  2 

or  3  in  each  head,  or  very  seldom  as      ^ 

many  as  5  or  6,  smaller  than  in  the 

lesser  C, ;  the  pedicels  usually  about  as 

long  as  the  calyx. 

In  sandy  or  stony  pastures  and  waste 
places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  southern 
Europe;  very  common  round  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  extending  up  western 
France  to  the  Channel.  Bare  in  Britain, 
and  probably  confined  to  south-eastern  Fig.  200. 

England,  starved  states  of  the  lesser  C, 

having  been  frequently  mistaken  for  it.    I  have  seen  specimens  of  the 
true  plant  from  Gravesend,  in  Kent.    JFL  early  summer. 


IX.  I.OTU8.    LOTUS. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  6  (rarely  4)  leaflets,  of  which  2  (or  1), 
close  to  the  stem,  take  the  place  and  appearance  of  stipules.  Peduncles 
axillary,  bearing  one  or  several  yellow  or  reddish  flowers  in  an  umbel, 
with  a  leaf  of  3  leaflets  close  under  it.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Keel  pointed. 
Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one  free  from  the  base,  and  5  of  the 
filaments  flattened  at  the  top.    Pod  cylindrical,  with  several  seeds. 

A  well-marked  genus,  not  very  numerous  in  species,  chiefly  abun- 
dant in  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  but  widely  spread  over 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world  and  Australia. 

Perennial.    Flowers  usually  6  or  more  in  the  umbel     «    •    •     1.  Common  L. 
Annual.    Flowers  small,  seldom  above  2  in  the  umbel ...    2.  Slender  L. 


1.  Common  Lotus.    Lotus  comioulatus,  Linn.  (Fig.  261.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2090.     Bird's-foot  Trtfoil) 

Stock  perennial,  with  a  long  taproot.  Stems  decumbent  or  ascend- 
ing, from  a  few  inches  to  near  2  feet  long.  Leaflets  usually  ovate  or 
obovate,  and  pointed,  but  sometimes  nan^ow;  those  which  take  the 
place  of  stipules  broader  than  the  others.  Peduncles  much  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Umbels  of  from  5  or  6  to  twice  that  number  of  bright 
yellow  flowers ;  the  standard  oflen  red  on  the  outside.     Calyx-teeth 
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about  the  length  of  the  tube.  Pod  usu- 
ally about  an  inch  long.  Seeds  globular^ 
separated  by  a  pithy  substance,  which 
nearly  fills  Uie  pod. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  open  or  shaded,  widely  spread 
over  Europe,  Eussian  and  central  Asia, 
the  East  Indian  Peninsula,  and  Australia, 
but  not  reaching  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abun- 
dant all  over  Britain.  JP7.  the  whole  #tfm- 
mer.  It  is  a  very  variable  species,  ac- 
commodating itself  to  very  different  sta- 
tions and  climates  i  and  some  of  the  races 
appear  so  permanent  in  certain  locali- 
ties as  to  have  been  generally  admitted 
as  species,  but  in  others  they  run  so 
much  into  one  another  as  to  be  abso- 
Fig.  261.  lutely  undistinguishable.    The  most  dis- 

tinct British  forms  are — 

a.  Greater  Lotus  (X.  major,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2091).  Tall,  ascending  or 
nearly  erect,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  and  luxuriant  in  all  its  parts, 
with  6  to  12  flowers  in  the  umbel.  Calyx-teeth  usually,  but  not  always, 
finer  and  more  spreading  than  in  the  smaller  forms.  In  moist  meadows, 
along  ditches,  under  hedges,  and  in  rich,  bushy  places. 

b.  Common  Lottie.  Low  and  spreading,  often  tufted  at  the  base, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  usually  with  5  or  6  rather  large  flowers  to  the 
umbel.  Leaflets  broad,  and  often  glaucous,  especially  near  the  sea, 
where  they  become  much  thicker.  In  open  pastures  and  on  dry  sunny 
banks. 

c.  Hairy  Lotus,  Like  the  common  variety,  but  covered  with  long 
spreading  hairs.  In  dry,  sunny  situations,  common  in  southern  Eu- 
rope, but  rare  in  Britain. 

d.  Narrow  Ldtu^  (X.  tenuis,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2615).  Slender  and 
more  branched  thah  the  common  form,  with  very  nsrrow  leaflets.  In 
poor  pastures  and  grassy  places,  chiefly  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Hare 
in  Britain,  and  always  running  much  into  the  common  form. 


2.  Slender  Lotus.    Lotus  angustissimus,  Linn.  (Fig.  262.) 

(L.  diffusus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  925.) 

An  annual,  more  slender  and  branched  than  the  common  X.,  always 
hairy,  and  with  smaller  leaflets.  Peduncles  short,  the  flowers  scarcely 
above  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  Z.,  often  solitary  or  2 
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together,  very  seldcHii  3  or  even  4  in  the  - 

umbel.  Calyx-teeth  longer  than  the  tube. 
Pod  slender,  8  or  9  lines  long. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  fields,  very 
common  in  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  in  southern  Bussia  to  the  Altai, 
and  northward  along  the  coasts  of  west- 
em  Europe  to  the  Channel.  In  Britain, 
only  on  the  south  coasts  of  Ireland  and 
England,  extending  eastward  to  Hast- 
ings. J7.  early  summer ^  and  often  again 
in  autumn.  The  hispid  X.  (X.  hispidus, 
Eng.  Bot,  Suppl.  t.  2823)  is  a  larger, 
more  hairy  variety,  having  often  3  flowers 
to  the  umbel,  with  a  thicker  pod,  often 
less  than  6  lines  long.  It  has  the  same 
range  as  the  more  slender  variety.  *^*S-  262. 


X.  ANTHYI.I.Z8.    ANTHYLLIS. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow,  red,  or  purple  flowers  in 
crowded  heads  or  umbels,  with  a  deeply  divided  bract  close  underneath. 
Calyx  inflated,  with  5  small  teeth.  Stamens  all  united  in  an  entire 
sheath.    Pod  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  with  few  seeds. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  allied 
to  Lotus  in  inflorescence,  to  Genista  in  the  stamens,  and  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  calyx. 


1.  Common  Anthyllis.    Anthyllis  vidneraria,  Linn. 
(Fig.  263.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  104.     Kidney  Vetch,  or  Lady  s- fingers^ 

Stock  perennial,  and  often  tufted,  with  spreading  or  ascending  stems, 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  long ;  the  whole  plant  more  or  less  clothed 
with  short,  appressed,  silky  hairs.  Leaflets  narrow  and  entire,  6  lines 
long  or  more ;  in  the  upper  leaves  often  pumerous  and  not  very  un- 
equal ;  in  the  lower  leaves  the  terminal  leaflet  is  usually  oblong,  an 
inch  long  or  more,  with  very  few  much  smaller  ones  along  the  stalk  ; 
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or  in  the  first  leaves  the  terminal  one 
stands  alone.  Flower-heads  usually  in 
pairs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each 
one  surrounded  by  a  digitate,  leafy  bract; 
the  flowers  numerous  and  closely  sessile. 
Calyx  hairy,  much  inflated,  and  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth.  Corolla  small, 
varying  from  a  pale  or  bright  yellow  to 
,   a  deep  red. 

In  dry  pastures  and  rocky  stony  places, 
chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  western  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Banges 
generally  over  Britain,  although  here 
and  there  considerable  districts  may  be 
without  it.  Fl,  summer,  commencing 
early. 


Fig.  263. 


XI.  ASTRAaAIi.    ASTRAGALI}  S. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  pink,  purple,  bluish,  pale-yellow,  or 
white  flowers,  in  axillary  racemes  or  spikes,  without  leafy  bracts.  Sti- 
pules entire  at  the  base  (not  sagittate).  Calyx  with  5  teeth.  Petals 
usually  narrow.  Keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one 
entirely  free.  Pod  cylindrical  or  inflated,  usually  more  or  less  divided 
lengthwise  by  a  complete  or  partial  partition  proceeding  from  the  side 
next  the  keel.    Seeds  several. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  distributed  all  over  Europe,  central  and 
northern  Asia,  North  America,  and  down  the  Andes  of  South  America ; 
penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  ascending  to  high  alpine  sum* 
mits,  and  abundant  in  the  hot  rocky  districts  of  the  Mediterraneaa 
region. 

Stems  2  or  8  feet  long,  with  large  leaflets,  and  dingy  yellow 

flowers 8.  Sweet  A, 

Low  plants,  with  email  leaflets,  and  bluish-purple  flowers. 
Flowers  8  or  9  lines  long.     Pods  erect,  not  twic-e  the  length 

of  the  calyx 1.  Purple  A* 

Flowers  not  6  lines  long.    Pods  pendulous,  8  or  4  times 

the  length  of  the  oalyx .     2.  Alfine  A. 
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L  Purple  Astaragal.  Astragalus  hypoglottis,  Linn.  (Fig.  264.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  274.) 

A  low,  slightly  hairy  perennial,  the 
stem  prostrate,  branching  at  the  base, 
2  to  5  or  6  inches  long.  Stipules  free 
from  the  leafstalk,  but  more  or  less 
united  together  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stem.  Leaflets  usually  in  10  to  12 
pairs  with  an  odd  one,  2  or  3  lines  long. 
Flowers  of  a  bluish-purple,  in  short 
spikes,  on  long  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx 
sessile,  erect,  about  3  lines  long,  more 
or  less  downy  with  short  black  hairs.  ] 
Standard  near  3  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Pod  shortly  stalked  within  the 
calyx,  ovoid,  erect,  hairy,  seldom  6  lines 
long,  and  completely  divided  by  a  longi- 
tudinal partition  into  2  cells,  usually 
with  only  one  seed  in  each  cell.  Fig.  264. 

On  dry  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and 
northern  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  America,  but  not  an 
Arctic  plant.    In  Britain,  chiefly  in  eastern,  central,  and  northern 
England,  and  southern  Scotland;  in  Ireland,  only  indicated  on  the 
south  islands  of  Arran  on  the  west  coast.    FL  summer. 

2.  Alpine  Astragal.    Astragalus  alpinus,  Linn.  (Fig.  265.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t  2717.) 

A  small,  prostrate,  slightly  hairy  per- 
ennial, the  stems  branching  at  the  base, 
a  few  inches  or  rarely  nearly  a  foot  long. 
Stipules  slightly  connected  with  the 
leafstalk,  but  quite  free  from  each  other. 
Leaflets  8  to  12  pairs,  with  an  odd  one, 
ovate  or  oblong.  Flowers  drooping,  of 
a  bluish-purple,  or  white  tipped  with 
purple,  in  short  close  racemes,  on  rather 
long  peduncles ;  the  calyx  little  more 
than  1  line ;  the  corolla  about  5  lines 
long,  with  petals  broader  in  proportion 
than  in  ihe purple  A.  Pod  pendulous, 
about  6  lines  long,  on  a  stalk  about  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  covered  with  short 


Fig.  265. 
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black  hairs,  and  partially  divided  inside  by  a  narrow  projection  from 
the  side  next  the  keel.     Seeds  3  to  6. 

An  alpine  plant,  common  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central 
and  northern  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  extending  far  into  the 
Arctic  Regions.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  mountains  of  Clova  and  Brae- 
mar  in  Scotland.    jP7.  summer^ 


3.  Sweet  Astragal.    AstragaluB  glycyphyUos,  Linn. 
(Fig.  266.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  203.    Milkvetch.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  of  a  light  green 
colour ;  the  zigzag  stems  spreading  along 
the  ground  to  the  length  of  2  feet  or 
even  more.  Stipules  free.  Leaflets  11, 
13,  or  more,  ovate,  1  to  1^  inches  long, 

I  the    common   leafstalk    full  6    inches. 

;  Flowers  about  6  or  7  lines  long,  of  a  dingy 
yellow,  spreading  or  pendulous,  in  ra* 

'  cemes  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Pods  erect,  curved,  glabrous,  above  an 
inch  long,  completely  divided  into  2  cells 
by  a  thin  double  partition,  with  6  to  8 
seeds  in  each  half. 

In  rather  dry,  open  woods,  and  bushy 
places,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north.      Not  common    in  Britain^  al- 
Fig.  266,  though  it  ranges  over  a  great  part  of 

England,  especially  the  eastern  counties, 
and  southern  Scotland ;  not  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


XII.  OZYTROPB.    OXYTROPIS. 

Low,  tuded  perennials,  only  difiering  from  Astragal  in  the  keel,  which 
has  a  small  point  at  its  extremity,  either  erect  or  slightly  recurved,  and 
in  the  pod,  which  has  an  incomplete  longitudinal  partition  projecting 
into  the  cavity  from  the  angle  next  the  vexillum  (the  one  which  bears 
the  seeds),  not  from  the  angle  next  the  keel. 

A  considerable  genus,  but  not  so  numerous  nor  so  widely  spread  as 
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Astragal,  and  chiefly  confined  to  mountain  stations  or  high  latitudes  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

Flowers  yellowish 1.   Yellow  O. 

Flowers  purple 2.  Purple  O, 


1.  Yellow  Oxytrope.    Oxytropis  campestriSy  DC.  (Fig.  267.) 
(Astragalus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2522.) 

Stock  short  and  tufled,  covered  with 
the  old  stipules  and  leafstalks,  sel- 
dom lengthening  into  shortly  ascending 
branches;  the  leaves  and  peduncles 
usually  proceeding  from  the  stock.  Leaf- 
lets 10  to  15  pairs  with  an  odd  one,  ob- 
long or  lanceolate,  and  hairy ;  the  com- 
mon leafstalk  2  or  3  inches  long.  Pe- 
duncles rather  longer,  with  a  short, 
spike  of  pale-yellow  flowers,  tinged 
with  purple.  Calyx  hairy,  4  or  5  lines ; 
corolla  twice  that  length ;  the  point  of 
the  keel  short,  straight,  and  erect.  Pod 
erect,  ovoid,  covered  with  short,  usually 
black,  hairs ;  the  partition  projecting  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  cavity. 

In  mountain  pastures,  and  on  alpine 
rocks,  common  in  the  great  mountain 
ranges  and  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Fig.  267. 

Bussian  Asia,  and  Northern  America. 

In  Britain  only  in  one  spot,  among  the  Clova  mountains  of  Scotland, 
FL  summer* 


2.  Purple  Oxytrope.    Oxytropis  unaensis,  DC.  (Fig.  268.) 

(Astragalus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  466,  not  exact  as  to  the  point  qf  the  keel. 
O.  JIalleri,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  short  and  tufted,  with  the  foliage,  inflorescence,  and  pod  of 
the  yellow  O,,  but  the  whole  plant  is  much  more  densely  covered  with 
soft,  silky  hairs ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple,  and  the  pod  is  more 
completely  divided  into  two  cells.  The  point  of  the  keel  is  short  and 
straight,  as  in  the  yellow  O. 
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In  moantain  pastures,  in  central  Eu- 
rope and  Eussian  Asia,  descending  to  a 
low  level  in  the  north,  and  penetrating 
far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Not  un- 
common in  Scotland,  in  dry,  liilly  pas- 
tures, chiefly  near  the  sea,  but  does  not 
descend  to  England.    Fl,  summer^ 


Fig.  268. 


XIII.  ARTHROIiOBE.    ARTHBOLOBIUM. 

Slender,  spreading,  glabrous  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary 
peduncles,  bearing  an  umbel  of  minute  flowers,  without  any  bract* 
Calyx  tubular.  Pod  cylindrical,  curved,  separating,  when  ripe,  into 
several  one-seeded  articles. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  south  European,  scarcely  distinct 
from  Coronilla,  and  differing  from  BircTs-Jbot  chiefly  in  the  want  of  the 
leaf  to  the  umbeL 


1.  Sand  Arthrolobe.    Arthrolobium  ebraoteatum,  DC. 
(Fig.  269.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2844.) 

Stems  very  slender,  spreading  on  the  ground  to  the  length  of  6 
inches.  Leaflets  9  to  15,  small,  obovate  or  oblong,  the  lowest  pair 
at  some  distance  from  the  stem.  Stipules  very  small.  Peduncles 
very  slender,  with  an  umbel  of  from  2  to  5  minute  yellow  flowers. 
Pod  about  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved,  ending  in  a  short,  hooked 
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beak,  and  separating  into  several  linear 
articles. 

In  sandy  situations,  near  the  sea^ 
chiefly  in  south-western  Europe,  extend- 
ing nearly  all  round  the  Mediterranean,^ 
and  northward,  up  western  France  to 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  the  Scilly 
Isles  off*  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  FL 
spring f  and  often  again  towards  autumn. 


Fig.  269. 


XIV.  BZBD'8-FOOT.    ORNITHOPUS. 

Slender,  spreading,  hairy  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary 
peduncles,  bearing  a  head,  or  umbel,  of  very  few  small,  pink  or  white 
flowers,  with  a  pinnate  leaf  at  their  base.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the 
upper  one  quite  free.  Pod  narrow,  much  longer  th&n  the  calyx,  slightly 
flattened,  separating,  when  ripe,  into  several  one-seeded  articles. 

A  genus  of  very  few,  chiefly  South  European,  species,  only  difiering 
from  Coronilla  by  the  slightly  flattened  pod,  and  by  the  leaf  on  the 
peduncle,  under  the  flowers. 


1.  Common  Bird's-foot,    Omithopus  perpusilliis,  Linn. 
(Fig.  270.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  369.) 

Stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  or  slightly  ascending,  to  the  le^tb 
of  6  or  8  inches.  Leaflets  5  to  10  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  or  some- 
times more,  smaU,  oval  or  oblong,  and  softly  hairy,  the  lowest  pair 
close  to  the  stem.  Flowers  usually  2  or  3  only  on  the  peduncle, 
closely  sessile  over  a  small,  pinnate  leaf;  the  keel  short  and  obtuse. 
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Pods  slightly  downy,  about  6  lineB  long, 
ending  in  a  carved  beak;  the  articles 
abort  and  oral. 

In  dry  paatores,  in  central  and  south- 
ern Europe,  scarcely  extending  to  its 
eastern  limits,  and  northward  only  into 
southern  Sweden.  Abundant  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in 
Scotland.    Fl.-  spring  and  summer. 


Fig.  270. 


XY.  HZPPOORBPZ8.    HIPPOCBEPIS. 

Herbs  or  low  shrubs,  usually  glabrous,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axil- 
lary peduncles,  bearing  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  without  any  leaf. 
Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one  quite  free.  Pod  much  flattened,  of 
numerous  articles,  each  of  them  curved  like  a  horseshoe,  so  that  the 
pod  has  as  many  deep  notches  on  one  side. 

A  genus  of  but  few  species,  chiefly  natives  of  south-western  Europe. 
In  flower  they  cannot  well  be  distinguished  from  Coronillc^  but  the 
pod  is  very  different. 


i.  Common  Hippocrepis.    Hippoorepis  oomosa^  Linn. 
(Fig.  271.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  31.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  numerous  stems  branching  at  the  base,  and 
either  short  and  tufted,  or  spreading  along  the  ground  to  the  length  of 
6  inches  to  a  foot.  Leaflets  9  to  15,  small,  obovate,  oblong,  or  linear, 
and  glabrous,  the  lowest  pair  at  a  distance  from  the  stem.  Flowers  5 
to  8  in  the  umbel,  resembling  those  of  the  common  Lotus,  and  with  ^ 
nearly  the  same  pointed  keel,  but  rather  smaller  and  paler.    Pod  about 
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an  inch  long,  ending  in  a  fine  point,  the 
notches  of  the  inner  edge  broad  and 
deep. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  chiefly  in 
limestone  districts,  in  central  and  south- 
em,  espeoiaU  J  western  Europe,  not  ex- 
tending to  northern  Germany.  Abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  England,  but  not 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Fl,  spring  and 
summer. 


Fig.  271. 


XYI.  8AINF0ZN.    ONOBBYCHIS. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  without  tendrils,  and  spikes  of  flowers 
usually  pink,  on  long  axillary  peduncles.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the 
upper  one  quite  free.  Pod  sessile,  flat,  hard,  one-seeded,  and  indehis- 
cent,  strongly  veined  or  pitted,  and  usually  either  prickly,  crested,  or 
winged. 

A  genus  of  several  species,  chiefly  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
region  and  west  central  Asia,  very  distinct  from  any  other  British  Pe<i' 
flower^  but  only  difiering  from  Hedysarum  (a  large  European  and 
Asiatic  genus,  which  includes  the  so-caUed  French  Honeysiickle  of  our 
gardens)  in  the  pods  being  reduced  to  a  single  article. 


1.  Ck>mmon  Sainfoin.    Onobryohis  satiya,  Lam.  (Fig.  272.) 

(Hedysarum  Onohrychis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  96.) 

Stock  perennial,  but  of  a  few  years' duration,  with  several  ascending 
stems,  1  to  l]^  or  rarely  2  feet  long.  Stipules  brown,  thin,  and  finely 
pointed.  Leaflets  numerous,  oblong,  slightly  downy  underneath,  gla- 
brous above.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  bearing  in  their  upper 
.half  a  spike  of  pale-pink  flowers,  at  first  closely  packed,  but  lengthening 
out  as  the  flowering  advances.    Calyx-teeth  long  and  slender.    Wings 
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of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the  keel  and 
standard.  Pod  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  the  upper  edge  nearly  straight,  the 
lower  semicircular,  bordered  with  short 
teeth,  sometimes  prickly,  the  flat  sur- 
face marked  with  raised  veins. 

In  limestone  districts,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  temperate  Asia; 
much  cultivated  for  forage,  and  occa- 
sionally naturalized  further  northward. 
In  Britain,  believed  to  be  truly  indige- 
nous in  southern  and  eastern  England, 
but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  Fl, 
early  summer* 


Fig.  272. 


XVII.  VBTOH.    VICIA. 

Herbs,  with  weak  stems,  oflen  slightly  climbing,  half-sagittate  sti- 
pules, and  pinnate  leaves ;  the  leaflets  usually  numerous ;  the  common 
leafstalk  ending  in  a  simple  or  branched  tendril,  or  at  least  in  a  small 
point.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  solitary,  clustered,  or  in  pe- 
dunculate racemes,  blue,  purplish,  white,  or  pale-yellow.  Petals  usually 
rather  narrow.  Upper  stamen  quite  free,  or  connected  with  the  others, 
at  least  in  the  middle.  Style  cylindrical  or  slightly  flattened,  with  a 
tuft  of  hairs  below  the  stigma  on  the  outer  side,  or  shortly  downy  all 
round  under  the  stigma,  or  rarely  quite  glabrous.  Pod  more  or  less 
flattened,  opening  in  two  valves,  with  several,  or  rarely  only  two  seeds, 
either  globular  or  slightly  flattened. 

A  numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  globe,  but 
most  abundant  in  temperate  regions ;  in  the  tropics  almost  confined  to 
mountain  districts,  and  unknown  in  Australia.  The  tendrils  distinguish 
it  from  all  our  Leguminous  plants,  except  the  following  genus.  Pea, 
from  which  it  is  absolutely  separated  chiefly  by  the  style ;  but  also  in 
all  our  species,  except  the  Bithynian  F.,  the  more  numerous  and  smaller 
leaflets,  and  the  general  shape  of  the  flowers,  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect 
easily  recognized.  The  staminal  tube  is  usually  much  more  oblique  at 
the  top  than  in  Teas, 
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Leaflets  abore  an  inch  long,  1  or  2  pairs  to  each  leaf    ...  10.  BUhynian  V. 
Leaflets  more  than  2  pairs  to  each  leaf,  usually  small. 
Pedunclea  elongated  (at  least  half  at  long  as  the  leaf). 
Flowers  few  and  small,   on  slender   peduncles.      Pod 
scarcely  6  lines  long. 
Plant  glabrous  or  nearly  so.    Pod  with  4  to  6  seeds   .     2.  Slender  V, 

Plant  haiiy.     Pod  with  2  seeds 1.  Hairy  V. 

Flowers  at  least  6  lines  long.    Pod  an  inch  or  more. 

Leafstalks  ending  in  a  short  point.  Racemes  short  and  close. 
Plant  quite  glabrous,  frying  black.     Stipules  quite 

entire Black  Pea. 

Plant  slightly  hairy.     Stipules  usually  toothed   .     .     5.   Upright  V, 
Leafstalks  ending  in  a  tendril.     Eacemes  long. 
Flowers  whit«,  with  purplish  yeins.     Stipules  deeply 

divided  at  the  base 4.  Wood  V, 

Flowers  of  a  rich  purple-blue.     Stipules  mostly  en- 
tire      8.  Ti^ed  V, 

Peduncles  not  longer  than  the  calyx,  or  flowers  quite  sessile. 

Flowers  pale-yellow.     Pod  hairy 7.  Yellow  V, 

Flowers  purple  blue  or  red.     Pod  glabrous. 

Flowers  3  or  4  together,  shortly  stalked 6.  Bush  F. 

Flowers  sessile,  solitary  or  rarely  two  together. 

Flowers  large.    Seeds  smooth 8.  Common  V. 

Flowers  small.    Seeds  granulated 9.  Spring  V, 

1.  Hairy  Vetch.    Vicia  hireuta,  Koch.  (Fig.  273.) 
(Ervum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  970.) 

A  more  or  less  hairy  annual,,  with 
slender,  weak  stems,  1  to  3  feet  long, 
often  climbing  by  means  of  the  branched 
tendrils.  Stipules  small,  narrow,  often 
divided.  Leaflets  small,  oblong,  6  to  8 
pairs  to  each  leaf.  Peduncles  slender, 
with  very  few,  usually  2  or  3,  insigni- 
ficant, pale-bluo  flowers,  the  fine  teeth 
of  the  calyx  almost  as  long  as  the  stand- 
ard. Style  glabrous.  Pod  nearly  6  lines 
long,  flat  and  hairy,  containing  two 
slightly  compressed  seeds,  with  a  long, 
linear  hilum. 

In  hedges,  cornfields,  and  waste  places, 
common  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Extends  all  over  Britain,  but  said 
to  be  rare  in  the   Highlands  of  Scot-  Fig.  273. 

land.     JP/.  the  whole  summer. 
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2.  Slender  Vetch.    Vioia  tetrasperma,  Moench.  (Fig.  274.) 
(JSrvum,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1223.) 

A  slender  annual,  glabrous  or  nearly 
so,  the  weak  stems  often  climbing,  from 
6  inches  to  near  2  feet  long.  Leaflets 
narrow,  the  lower  ones  obtuse,  3  to  6 
pairs  in  each  leaf,  the  tendrils  simple  or 
branched.  Peduncles  slender,  with  1  to 
6  or  7  pale-bluish  flowers,  longer  than  in 
the  hairy  F.,  but  much  smaller  than  in 
any  other  British  Vetch,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 3  lines.  Calyx-teeth  much  shorter 
than  the  standard.  Pod  flat,  not  above 
6  lines  long,  usually  containing  about  4 
seeds,  but  sometimes  5  or  6. 

In  fields,  hedges,  and  waste  places,  all 

over  temperate  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia. 

Not  uncommon  in  England,  more  rare 

in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Fl,  the  whole 

Fig.  274.  summer.    A  variety  with  more  pointed 

leaflets,  and  with  the  number  of  seeds 

more  frequently  5  or  6,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  F. 

ffraciUs  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2904). 

3.  Tufted  Vetoh.      Vioia  Craoca,  Linn.  (Fig.  275.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1168.) 

Bootstock  perennial,  the  annual  stems 
weak,  and  climbing  by  means  of  the 
branched  tendrils,  to  the  length  of  2  or 
3  feet  or  rather  more  ;  the  whole  plant 
hairy,  or  nearly  glabrous.  Stipules  nar- 
row and  entire.  Leaflets  numerous,  ob- 
long or  linear,  the  largest  8  or  9  lines 
long.  Flowers  numerous,  in  one-sided 
racemes,  on  peduncles  rather  longer  than 

I  the  leaves,  of  a  fine  bluish-purple,  each 

one  about  5  lines  long.  Style  hairy  all 
round  below  the  stigma.  Pod  flattened, 
glabrous,  about  an  inch  long,  with  6  or 
8  seeds. 

I  In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  through- 

out  Europe  and  Hussian  Asia,  from  the 
^'        *  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 

in  northern  America.    Common  in  Britain.    JFl.  summer. 
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4.  Wood  Vetch.    Vioia  sylvatioa,  Linn.  (Fig.  276.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  79.) 

A  handsome  usually  glabrous  species, 
climbing  over  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
sometimes  to  the  length  of  6  or  8  feet. 
Stipules  deeply  divided  at  their  base. 
Leaflets  fewer  and  broader  than  in  the 
tufted  F.,  usually  8  or  10  pairs  to  each 
leaf,  oblong,  or  the  lower  ones  ovate, 
obtuse  or  notched  at  the  top.  Flowers 
considerably  longer  than  in  the  tv^ed  F., 
white  with  bluish  streaks,  loosely  droop- 
ing in  long  racemes.  Pod  glabrous, 
broad,  an  inch  long,  with  4  to  6  seeds. 

In  open  woods  and  bushy  places,  in 
the  hilly,  and  especially  the  northern  dis-  I 

tricts  of  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Fig.  276. 

Not  uncommon  in  Scotland,  and  occurs 
in  most  hilly,  wooded  districts  of  England  and  Ireland.    FL  summer, 

5.  Upright  Vetch.    Vicia  OrobuB,  DC.  (Pig.  277.) 

(Orohus  sylvaticus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  618.) 

A  slightly  hairy,  branching  perennial, 
with  a  somewhat  creeping  rootstock ;  the 
stems  more  erect  than  in  the  other 
Vetches^  and  the  tendrils  all  reduced  to 
a  fine  point  terminating  the  leafstalk,  or 
in  the  upper  leaves  replaced  by  a  termi- 
nal leaflet,  as  in  the  black  Pea,  but  the 
plant  does  not  usually  dry  black,  as  in 
that  species,  and  the  style  is  that  of  the 
tt^fted  Vetch,  Stipules  broader  than  in 
the  last  two  species,  and  slightly  toothed. 
Leaflets  8  to  10  pairs  to  each  leaf,  nar- 
row-oblong, with  a  fine  point.  Pe- 
duncles about  the  length  of  the  leaf,  with 
a  close  raceme  of  6  to  10  rather  large 
flowers  of  a  purplish-white.  Pods  flat- 
tened, about  an  inch  lung,  with  3  or  4 
seeds,  or  rarely  more.  Fig.  277. 
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In  mountain  pastores  and  woods,  in  western  Europe,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  southern  Norway,  reappearing  eastward  in  Bavaria  and 
Transylvania.  In  Britain,  spread  over  Wales,  northern  England,  and  a 
great  part  of  Scotland,  more  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl.  early  summer. 


6.  Bush  Vetch.    Vioia  Bepiiun,  Linn.  (Fig.  278.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1516.) 

A  slightly  hairy  perennial ;  the  stems 
1  to  2  feet  high,  weak  and  straggling, 
I  but  scarcely  climbing.     Stipules  small 
:  and  entire,  or  larger  and  toothed.  Leaflets 
4  to  6  pairs  in  each  leaf,  ovate  or  oblong ; 
the  leafstalk  ending  in  a  tendril,  usually 
*  branched.     Flowers  smaller  than  in  the 
'  common  Fl,  of  a  light  reddish-purple,  2 
to  4  together  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  drooping  from    short    pedicels, 
and  forming  a  sessile  cluster  or  a  very 
short  raceme.     Style  with  a  dense  tuft 
of  hairs  under  the  stigma  on  the  outer 
side,  with  a  few  short  hairs  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Pod  glabrous,  about  an  inch 
long.     Seeds  few,  half  encircled  by  the 
long,  linear  hilum. 
In    woods    and    shady    places,    and 
Fig.  278.  hedges,  extending  over  Europe  and  Hus- 

sian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.    Common  in  Britain.    -F7.  all  summer. 


7.  Yellow  Vetch.    Vioia  lutea,  Linn.  (Fig.  279.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  481.) 

A  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  annual,  said  however  by  some  to  form  a 
perennial  rootstock ;  the  stems  spreading,,  branched,  usually  low,  but 
sometimes  ascending  to  a  foot  or  more.  Stipules,  foliage,  and  solitary 
flowers  of  the  common  F.,  but  the  corolla  is  of  a  pale-yellow,  and  tlie 
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rather  broad  pods  are  reflex^d,  and  co- 
vered with  long  hairs.  Seeds  few,  with 
a  short  hilum. 

In  dry,  stony,  waste  or  cultivated 
places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  not  extending  into 
northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
near  the  sea  in  southern  England,  and 
again  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  eastern 
Scotland,  probably  introduced  with  bal- 
last. Not  recorded  from  Ireland.  Fl. 
early  summer. 


Fig.  279. 


8.  Common  Vetch.    Vioia  sativa,  Linn.  (Fig.  280.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  334.     F.  Uevigata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  483.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  glabrous  or 
hairy  ;  the  stems  short  and  spreading,  or 
nearly  erect,  or  almost  climbing,  1  to  2 
feet  high.  Stipules  toothed,  and  usually 
marked  by  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre. 
Leaflets  usually  4  to  7  to  each  leaf,  vary- 
ing from  obcordate  or  obovate  to  narrow- 
linear,  the  tendrils  usually  branched. 
Flowers  sessile  and  solitary,  or  rarely 
two  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
usually  large,  of  a  reddish  or  bluish  pur- 
ple. Pod  glabrous,  1  to  2  inches  long, 
rather  narrow,  with  10  to  12  smooth, 
globular  seeds. 

In  dry  pastures,  open  woods,  and 
waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
BuRsian  Asia,  and  having  been  long  cul- 
tivated for  forage,  is  now  widely  spread  Fig.  280. 
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over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Fl.  spring  and  early  mm- 
mer.  In  the  cultivated  state  the  stems  are  1  to  2  feet  high,  the  leaflets 
usually  broad,  and  the  flowers  large ;  in  the  more  common  wild  form, 
often  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  F.  angustifolia 
(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2614),  the  leaflets  are  narrower,  and  flowers  rather 
smaller;  and  the  low  spreading  variety,  published  as  F.  Bohariii 
(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2708),  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  spring 
F.  by  the  smooth  seeds,  and  somewhat  larger  flowers  and  pods. 


9.  Spring  Vetoh.     Vioia  lathyroides,  Linn.  (Fig.  281.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  30.) 

A  low  spreading  annual  or  biennial, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so ;  the  stems  branch- 
ing at  the  base,  seldom  6  inches  long ; 
the  foliage,  solitary  flower,  and  gene- 
ral appearance  those  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens of  the  common  F. ;  the  flowers  are 
however  smaller,  usually  of  a  richer 
purple,  the  calyx  less  decidedly  oblique 
at  the  base,  and  the  pod  seldom  an  inch 
long.  The  seeds  are  also  rough  with 
raised  dots,  a  distinction  believed  to  be 
constant. 

In  dry  pastures,  open  woods,  banks, 
etc.,  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  except 
the  extreme  north,  extending  eastward 
Fig.  281.  to  the  Caucasus.     Not  uncommon  in 

England,  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland.    Fl.  spring. 


10.  Bithynian  Vetoh.    Vioia  bithynioa,  Linn.  (Fig.  282.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1842.) 

A  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  annual,  with  weak  angular  stems,  1  to 
2  feet  long.  Leaves  more  like  those  of  a  Pea  than  of  a  Vetch,  having 
usually  only  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  obovate  in  the  lowest  leaves,  oblong 
or  lanceolate  and  above  an  inch  long  in  the  others,  the  tendrils  branched. 
Stipules  rather  broad  and  toothed.  Flowers  solitary  or  two  together, 
on  peduncles  sometimes  very  short,  sometimes  half  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
rather  large,  of  a  bluish-purple  with  very  pale  wings,  and  shaped  like 
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those  of  the  common  V.  Style  with  a 
tuft  of  hairs  under  the  stigma  on  the 
outer  side.  Pod  1  to  IJ  inches  long, 
about  4  lines  broad,  usually  more  or  less 
hairy.    Seeds  4  to  6. 

In  bushy  or  stony  waste  places,  chiefly 
near  the  sea,  but  spreading  inland  as  a 
cornfield  weed,  in  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus,  extending  up  western 
France  to  Bordeaux,  and  reappearing  in 
the  south-western  counties  of  England. 
JFl.  summer. 


Fig.  282. 


XVIII.  PSA.    LATHYBUS. 

Herbs,  with  weak  stems,  sometimes  climbing,  and  half-sagittate  or 
sagittate  stipules ;  the  leaves  usually  pinnate,  with  few  leaflets  larger 
than  in  the  Vetches,  the  common  leafstalk  ending  in  a  simple  or  branched 
tendril  or  in  a  small  point,  the  leaflets  sometimes  wanting.  Flowers 
solitary  or  in  racemes,  on  axillary  peduncles,  purple,  red,  white,  or 
bright  yellow.  Petals  usually  broad,  especially  the  standard.  Upper 
stamen  free,  or  more  frequently  connected  with  the  others,  at  least  in 
the  middle.  Style  flattened  below  the  stigma,  quite  glabrous  on  the 
outer  side,  but  more  or  less  downy  on  the  inner  face  for  some  way  below 
the  stigma.  Pod  cylindrical  or  flattened.  Seeds  several,  usually  glo- 
bular or  angular. 

A  considerable  genus,  with  the  wide  geographical  range  of  the  Vetches^ 
difi*ering  from  them  chiefly  by  the  style,  and,  in  most  cases,  by  the  fewer 
and  longer  leaflets  and  broader  petals.  The  calyx  is  usually  more  ob- 
lique, the  upper  teeth  shorter  than  the  lower  ones.  Several  species 
are  very  apt  to  dry  black,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  Vetches, 

Leafstalks  unthout  real  leaflets. 

Stipules  large  and  leaf-like.    Leafstalk  a  mere  tendril. 

Flowers  yellow .    2.  Yellow  P, 

Stipules  none.    Leafstalk  flattened,  resembling  a  grass- 
leaf.    Flowers  pale-red 1.  Grass  P. 

Leaves  with  one  pair  of  leaflets. 
Annual,  with  small  red  flowers.    Pods  hairy    ....    3.  Mough  P. 
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Perennials,  with  large  red  or  purplish  flowers.      Pods 
glabrous. 

Bootstock  tuberous.     Stems  not  winged 5.  Earthnut  P, 

Rootstalk  without  tubers.     Stems  winged     ....    6.  Everlasting  P. 
Perennial,  with  yellow  flowers.     Pods  glabrous     ...     4.  Meadow  P, 
Leaves  toith  two  or  more  pairs  of  leofiets. 

Stipules  deeply  divided Bithynian  Vetch. 

Stipules  entire. 
Leafstalk  ending  in  a  simple  or  branched  tendril. 

Leaflets  lanceolate.    Stipules  narrow,  half -sagittate    7.  Marsh  P, 
Leaflets  OTate  or  elliptical.    Stipules  large,  broadly 

ovate,  sagittate 8.  Sea  P. 

Leafstalk  ending  in  a  short  fine  point. 

Leaflets  2  or  3  pairs,  rarely  4  pairs,  lanceolate  or  linear  9.  Tuberous  P. 
Leaflets  5  or  6  pairs,  rarely  4  pairs,  ovate       .     .    .10.  Black  P. 

The  Sicilian  sweet  Pea,  the  Tangiers  Pea,  the  South  American 
AnsovLS  Pea^  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  cultivated  in  our  flower- 
gardens.  The  Pea  of  our  kitchen-gardens  and  fields  is  usually  distin- 
guished as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Pt^um,  but  upon  characters 
which  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  separation  of  a  solitary  species. 


1.  Grass  Pea.    Lathyrus  Nissolia,  Linn.  (Fig.  283.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  112.     Veichling.     Grass  Vetch,) 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  branching 
from  the  base,  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
all  reduced  to  a  long,  linear,  grass-like, 
flattened  leafstalk,  ending  in  a  fine  point, 
without  leaflets  or  stipules.  Peduncles 
long,  bearing  immediately  below  their 
summit  1  or  rarely  2  smAll  pale-red 
flowers.  Pod  long,  narrow,  and  straight. 

In  bushy  places,  grassy  borders  of 
fields,  and  stony  pastures,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  but 
not  extending  into  northern  Germany. 
In  Britain,  spread  over  central  and 
southern  England,  but  rare,  and  not 
known  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  FL  early 
summer. 


Fig.  283. 
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2.  Yellow  Pea.    Lathyms  Aphaoa,  Lian.  (Fig.  284.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1167.     Yellow  Vetchling.) 

A  weak,  branching,  glabrous  annual, 
about  a  foot  long,  without  real  leaflets,  ' 

but  the  two  large,  broadly  heart-shaped, 
or  sagittate  stipules,  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  simple  opposite  leaves,  with  a 
slender  branching  tendril  between  them. 
Peduncles  long  and  slender,  with  1  or 
rarely  2  small  yellow  flowers.  Pod 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  flattened, 
glabrous,  containing  4  to  8  seeds. 

In  waste   and   cultivated  places,   in 
central  and  southern  Europe  and  cen- 
tral Asia,    spreading  northwards  as   a  ' 
cornfield  weed,  and,  as  such,  appearing . 
occasionally  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.     Fl.  early  summer. 

Fig.  28  i. 


3.  Bough  Pea.    Lathyros  hirsutus,  Linn.  (Fig.  285.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1255.) 

A  weak  annual,  much  branched  at  the 
base,  a  foot  long  or  more,  with  the  young 
shoots  slightly  hairy.  Stipules  narrow. 
Tendrils  branched,  with  a  single  pair 
of  linear-lanceolate  leaflets.  Peduncles  ( 
long,  with  1  or  2  rather  small  flowers. 
The  standard  bright  red,  the  keel  and 
wings  paler.     Pod  hairy. 

In  cultivated    and  waste  places,  in      ^ 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  spread- 
ing northwards  as  a  cornfield  weed,  and 
as  such  has  been  found  in  Essex  and  in 
Somersetshire.    Fl,  early  summer. 


Fig.  285. 
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4.  Meadow  Pea.    Lathyros  pratensiB»  Linn.  (Fig.  286.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  670.) 

A  weak,  much  branched,  glabrous  per- 
ennial, straggling  or  half  climbing  to 
the  length  of  1  to  2  feet  or  rather  more. 
Stipules  large,  broadly  lanceolate,  and 
sagittate.  Tendrils  branched,  with  one 
pair  of  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear  leaf- 
lets. Peduncles  elongated,  with  a  short 
raceme  of  6  to  10  or  rarely  more  yellow 
flowers.    Pod  glabrous. 

In  moist  meadows  and  pastures, 
throughout  Europe  and  Hussian  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.    Abundant  in  Britain.     Fl,  all 


Fig.  286. 


5.  Earthnut  Pea.  Lathyros  tuberosus,  Linn.  (Fig.  287.) 

Hootstalk  perennial,  slender,  forming 
small  tubers ;  the  annual  stems  weak, 
branching,  ascending  to  the  height  of 
the  com  in  which  it  grows,  glabrous,  the 
angles  not  winged.  Leafstalks  ending 
in  a  branched  tendril,  and  bearing  a 
single  pair  of  obovate,  oblong  or  broadly 
lanceolate  leaflets.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
half-sagittate.  Peduncles  3  to  6  inches 
long,  bearing  a  loose  raceme  of  red 
flowers,  very  handsome  although  not 
usually  so  numerous  as  in  the  everlasting 
P.,  and  rather  smaller.  Pod  glabrous, 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long. 

In  grassy  wastes  and  hedge-banks,  but 

more  especially  in  cornfields,  frequent 

Fig.  287.  •  ^^  many  parts  of  central  Europe  and 
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Bussian  Asia.  In  Britain,  only  around  Fyfield  in  Essex,  where  it  is 
abundant,  and  probably  an  ancient  denizen,  although  first  noticed,  at 
least  in  modem  days,  by  Mr.  O.  Corder,  in  1859.    Fl,  ntmmer. 


6.  Everlastiiig  Pea.    Lathyroa  sylvestris,  Linn.  (Fig.  288.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  805.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  with  a  creeping 
rootstock,  and  straggling  or  climbing 
stems,  attaining  3  to  5  or  even  6  feet, 
the  angles  expanded  into  narrow  green 
wings.  Leafstalks  also  flattened  or 
winged,  ending  in  a  branched  tendril, 
and  bearing  a  single,  pair  of  long  lan- 
ceolate leaflets.  Stipules  narrow.  Pe- 
duncles 6  inches  long  or  more,  bearing 
a  loose  raceme  of  rather  large  flowers  of 
a  pale  reddish-purple ;  the  standard  very 
broad,  with  a  green  spot  on  the  back, 
and  the  keel  also  partially  green.  Pod 
2  or  3  inches  long  or  even  more.  Seeds 
numerous,  slightly  flattened. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  bushy  or 
rocky  places,  scattered  over  the  greater  Fig.  288. 

part  of  Europe  except  the  extreme  north, 

but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  south.  Occurs  in  many  localities  in  Eng- 
land, but  probably  not  indigenous  in  Scotland,  and  not  recorded  from 
Ireland.  JP7.  summer,  qften  Icuting  laie.  The  everlagtin^  Pea  of  our 
gardens  is  a  broad-leaved  variety  from  southern  Europe,  with  larger, 
more  richly  coloured  flowers,  and  some  slight  diflerence  in  the  seeds. 
It  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  L.  latifolius 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1108),  and,  escaping  from  cultivation,  will  often  establish 
itself  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens. 


7.  Marsh  Pea.    Lathyroa  palustris,  Linn.  (Fig.  289.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  169.) 

A  glabrous,  somewhat  climbing  perennial,  not  half  the  size  of  the 
everlasting  P.,  and  the  wings  of  the  stem  much  narrower.  Stipules 
half- sagittate.  Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  2  to  4  pairs  to  each  leaf, 
the  tendrils  usually  branched.    Flowers  smaller  and  not  so  broad  as  in 
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the  everlasting  P.,  of  a  blttiish-piirple 
colour,  from  2  to  8  in  the  raceme.  Pod 
glabrous,  rather  more  than  an  inch 
long. 

In  moist  meadows  and  boggy  places, 
in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Eussian 
Asia,  and  northern  America.  Dispersed 
over  a  few  localities  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  only  a  very  doubtful  inha- 
bitant of  Scotland.    Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  289. 

8.  Sea  Pea.    Lathyrus  maritimuB,  Bigel.  (Fig.  290.) 
(Pisum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1046.) 

A  glabrous,  rather  stout,  branching 
perennial,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and 
sharply  angular  spreading  stems  about 
a  foot  long.  Stipules  broad  and  leaf-like, 
sagittate  at  the  base,  both  sides  nearly 
alike.  Leaflets  5  or  6  pairs  to  each  leaf, 
those  next  the  stem  often  2  inches 
long  by  1  broad,  the  tendril  simple  or 
branched.  Peduncles  about  the  length 
of  the  leaves,  with  a  raceme  of  6  to  8 
large  flowers  of  a  bluish-purple.  Pod 
hairy,  at  least  when  young,  1  to  2  inches 
long. 

On  gravelly  seacoasts,  in  northern  and 
Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  not 
extending  southwards  in  Europe  beyond 
the  shores  of  Picardy.  Occurs  in  a  few 
localities  on  the  coasts  of  southern  and 
1  eastern  England,  of  Shetland,  and  of 
Fig.  290.  Kerry  in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 
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9.  Tuberous  Pea.  Lathyros  macrorrhunis,  Wimm.  (Fig.  291.) 
(Orohus  tuberosits,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1153.) 

Bootstock  perennial,    forming  small  /2^x^ 

tubers ;  the  annual  stems  glabrous, 
nearly  erect,  simple  or  nearly  so,  6  inches 
to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  without  tendrils ; 
the  leafstalk  ending  in  a  fine  point,  or 
sometimes  in  a  narrow  leaflet ;  the  leaf- 
lets usually  2  pairs,  sometimes  3  or  even 
4  pairs,  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear. 
Peduncles  slender,  bearing  a  loose  ra- 
ceme of  2  to  4  flowers  of  a  bright  reddish- 
purple.  Pod  glabrous,  about  li  inches 
long.  The  whole  plant  dries  black  like 
the  following  species. 

In  thickets  and  open  woods,  under 
hedges,  etc.,  throughout  Europe,  except  j«j-  291, 

the  extreme  north.    Abimdant  in  Bri- 
tain. M.  spring  and  early  summer.     This  and  the  black  P.  form  part 
of*  the  old  K^nus  Orobtis,  still  kept  up  by  many  botanists,  but  only      '^ ' 
diflering  from  Pea  by  the  want  of  tendrils  to  the  leaves.  " '' 


10.  Black  Pea.    Lathyrus  niger,  Wimm.  (Fig.  292.) 
(Orobus,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2788.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  always  turning 
black  in  drying ;  the  rootstock  short 
and  not  tuberous;  the  stems  erect  or 
ascending,  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high  or 
even  more.  Stipules  small  and  narrow. 
Leaflets  4  to  6  pairs  to  each  leaf,  ovate 
or  elliptical,  6  lines  to  an  inch  long,  the 
common  stalk  ending  in  a  short  point. 
Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  a 
short  raceme  of  6  to  8  flowers.  Pod 
glabrous,  near  2  inches  long. 

Li  mountainous  and  rocky  districts, 
throughout  temperate  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  far  into  Scandi- 
navia. In  Britain,  only  known  from  two 
localities,  in  Perth  and  Forfar.  Fl.  sum- 
mer. 

Fig.  292. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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XXV.  THE  EOSE  FAMILY.    ROSACEiE. 

Herbs,  ehrubs,  or  trees,  witb  alternate  leaves,  mostly  toothed 
or  divided,  the  stipules  seldom  wanting  and  often  leaf-like. 
Flowers  in  cymes,  or  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  year's  shoots,  or 
more  rarely  in  lateral  bonches  or  racemes.  Sepals  4  or  5,  united 
at  the  base  into  a  lobed  calyi,  usually  enclosing  the  ovary  or  ad- 
hering to  it.  Petals  4  or  5  or  rarely  none.  Stamens  usually  in- 
definite in  number,  inserted  with  the  petals  on  the  calyx  below 
its  lobes.  Ovary  of  1,  2,  or  more  carpels,  usiially  distinct  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  but  sometimes  combined  even  into  a  single  5- 
celled  ovary,  which  is  then  always  inferior  or  combined  with  the 
calyx.  As  the  fruit  enlarges,  the  carpels  either  remain  free  or 
are  variously  combined  with  each  other  or  with  the  calyx.  Seeds 
1  or  2  (or  in  Spiraa  3  or  4)  in  each  carpel.  Embryo  with  large 
cotyledons  and  no  albumen. 

A  numerous  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but  more  in  the 
tomperate  and  cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  than  within  the 
tropics.  The  indefinite  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx  are  sufficient  to 
distinguish  the  greater  number  of  the  genera  from  all  other  British 
plants.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  stamens  are  apparently  definite, 
there  are  no  petals,  but  they  then  differ  widely  from  all  other  apetalous 
genera  by  their  stipules  and  divided  leaves,  as  well  as  by  the  structure 
of  the  ovary. 

Ovary  or  ovaries  superior  or  free  from  the  caljx,  though  sometimes  en- 
closed in  it 2 

Ovaiy  or  ovaries  inferior  or  adhering  to  the  calyx-tuhe,  which  isdoeed 

^     over  them li 

2  r  A  single  ovary 3 

I  Several  ovaries 4 


f  Trees  with  a  deciduous  calyx  and  succulent  fruit     .    .     .    .1.  Fbunus. 

L  Herbs,  with  the  calyx  persisting  round  the  diy  seed-vessel  ....  4 
No  petals.     (Herbs) 5 

I  Four,  five,  or  more  petals.     (Herbs  or  shrubs) 8 

g  r  Leaves  pahnately  lobed  or  digitate.  Flowers  in  loose  panicles  or  cymes    6 

I  Leaves  pinnate.    Flowers  in  heads 7 

g  f  Calyx  single,  4-lobed       9.  ALOHsmL. 

I  Calyx  double,  5  large  and  5  small  lobes 8.  Sibbaloia. 

r  Heads  purplish.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  with  4  stamens  10.  Sanguisobb. 
7  <  Heads  green.     Flowers  dioecious,  the  males  with  numerous  stamens 

L  11.   POTSBIUK. 
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g  r  Caljx-tube  short  and  nearly  flat,  not  enclosing  the  carpels    ....    9 

I  Calyx-tube  closing  over  the  carpeb  or  seeds *     .    .  14 

C  Calyx  single 10 

9^  Calyx  double,  having  as  many  external  bracts  as  diyisions,  and  alter- 

L    nating  with  them 12 

,  Q  r  Calyx-segments  5 11 

I  Calyx-segments  about  eight.  Carpels  dry  and  distinct  when  ripe  3.  Dbyas. 

.,r  Carpels  dry,  opening  when  ripe 2.  Spibjsa. 

I  Carpels  succulent,  forming  a  kind  of  granulated  berry  ...     5.  BuBUS. 

12 /Carpels  dry,  ending  in  a  long  jointed  awn 4.  Atxks. 

I  Carpels  without  awns,  small  and  seed-Uke 18 

rCarpels  few,  on  a  minute  dry  receptacle 8.  Sibbaldia. 

18 -j  Carpels  numerous,  on  a  small,  flat,  dry  receptacle    ...    7.  Potbhtil. 
L  Carpels  numerous,  on  a  large,  succulent  receptacle      .  6.  Stbawbbbbbt. 
r  Trees  or  shrubs.    Calyx-tube  fleshy.    Fruit  succident  or  fleshy      .    .  15 
Herbs.    Calyx-tube  dry,  small,  with  hooked  bristles  forming  a  burr 

12.  Aobdcokt. 

(Fruit  enclosing  from  1  to  5  cells  or  hard  nuts,  arranged  round  the  cen- 
tral axis,  and  each  with  1  or  2  seeds 14.  Pybus. 
Fruit  enclosing  several  hairy,  seed-like  carpeb  irregularly  placed 
18.  Boss. 

These  Genera  are  usually  distributed  into  three  Tribes,  considered 
by  some  botanists  as  distinct  Orders,  viz. : — 

1.  AMT0DAIJLB.    Calyx  deciduous.    Carpels  1,  free.    Genus  :^l.  Vrvvvs. 

2.  Bosbjs.  Calyx  persistent.  Carpels  1  or  more,  free  (but  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  closed  calyx).  Chnera: — 2.  SPlBJiA;  8.  DryaS|  4.  AvBirs  ; 
5.  Bimrs;  6.  Stbawbebbt;   7.  Potektil;  8.  Sibbaldia;  9.  Alohbmil; 

10.  SaITQUISOBB  ;   11.  POTERIUM  ;   12.  AgBDCONT  ;   18.  BOSB. 

8.  PoMACEJB.  Calyx  persistent,  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  carpeb  of  which 
are  united,  at  least  in  the  ripe  fruit.  Genera : — 14.  Pybus  $  15.  Hawthobk  ; 
16.  Cotokbastbb  ;  17.  Medlab. 

The  double-flowering  Kerria  japonica^  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  trained 
upon  cottage  garden-walb,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Corchome,  b 
now  known  to  belong  to  the  ^aee  £unily. 


I.  FBUNVS.    PBUNUS. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  undivided  toothed  leaves,  and  small,  free 
stipules,  often  scarcely  visible ;  the  flowers  either  in  small  bunches  on 
a  former  year's  wood,  or  in  racemes  in  the  axils  of  young  leaves. 
Calyx  five,  6-lobed.  Petals  6.  Stamens  numerous.  Ovary  of  1  car- 
pel, containing  2  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  a  fleshy  or  juicy  drupe,  with 
a  hard  stone,  smooth  or  rugged,  but  not  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  con- 
taining 1,  or  rarely  2  seeds. 
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A  considerable  genus,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  even  abundant  within  the  tropics,  both  in  the  new 
and  the  old  world,  but  not  extending  into  the  south  temperate  sone.  It 
is  the  only  British  genus  with  a  stone  fruit. 

Flowers  in  axillaiy  racemes S.  Birdcherty  P. 

Flowers  solitaiy  or  clustered,  from  leafless  buds. 

Flowers  single  or  two  together,  on  short  pedicels   ...     1.  Blackthorn  P, 
Flowers  in  clusters,  on  pedicels  longer  than  the  flower  itself  2.  Cherry  P. 

The  well-known  common  Laurel  and  Portugal  Laurel  of  our  gar- 
deners, are  species  of  Prunus  (P.  Lauro-cerasus  and  P.  lusifantcus), 
and  have  no  affinity  with  the  true  Laurel  of  the  ancients,  which  is  our 
Bay-tree  {Laurus  nobilif).  The  Mahaleh  (P.  Mahaleh)  and  the  P. 
semperfiorens,  both  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  are  also  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  our  shrubberies.  The  Apricot  is  another  Prunus 
(P.  armeniaca);  the  Almond,  the  Peaih,  and  the  Nectarine^  belong 
to  the  genus  Amygdalus,  only  differing  from  Prunus  in  the  wrinkled 
surface  of  the  stone. 


1.  Blaokthom  Prunus.    Prunus  oommunis,  Huds. 
(Fig.  293.) 

(P.  spinosa,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  842,  and  P.  insititia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  841.  Black- 
thorn  or  Sloe.) 

In  the  common,  truly  wild  state,  this 
is  a  much  branched  shrub,  the  smaller 
branches  often  ending  in  a  stout  thorn. 
Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  stalked,  and 
finely  toothed,  usually  glabrous,  but  oc- 
casionally, especially  the  under  sides  as 
well  as  the  young  shoots,  more  or  less 
downy.  Flowers  small,  white,  nearly 
sessile,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  apx>earing 
before  the  leaves.  Fruit  small,  globular 
or  shortly  ovoid,  nearly  black,  with  a 
bluish  bloom. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods, 
common  in  Europe  and  in  Hussian  and 
central    Asia.      Abundant   in    Britain. 
„.     2ftQ  ^*  early  spring.    A  variety  of  a  some- 

what taller  growth,  and  less  thorny, 
with  the  leaves  rather  more  downy,  and  the  fruit  rather  more  oblong  and 
less  acrid,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  P.  insititia.     It  is 
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more  abundant  and  more  marked  in  south-eastern  Europe  and  central 
Asia  than  with  us.  The  Bulltzce,  the  Damson,  and  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  Plum,  of  our  gardens,  although  growing  into  thornless  trees, 
are  believed  to  be  varieties  of  the  Blachthom,  produced  by  long  cul- 
tivation; they  will  occasionally  sow  themselves,  and  may  be  found 
apparently  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens  and  orchards,  retain- 
ing their  arborescent  character.  Some  botanists  distinguish  these 
varieties  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  P.  domestica  (Eng.  Bot. 
t.  1783). 


2.  Cherry  Prunus.    Frunus  Cerasus,  Linn.  (Fig.  294.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  706,  and  Suppl.  t.  2863.) 

The  Cherry,  when  wild,  is  often  a 
mere  shrub  of  6  or  8  feet,  throwing  out 
suckers  from  its  creeping  roots,  or  more 
properly  rhizomes ;  but  in  cultivation, 
and  oflen,  also,  in  a  really  wild  state, 
it  will  form  a  tree  of  considerable  size. 
Stipules  narrow,  often  toothed  and  glan- 
dular, but  very  deciduous.  Leaves  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  and  toothed,  2  to  4 
inches  long,  usually  with  1  or  2  glands 
at  the  top  of  the  stalk  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  blade,  near  the  base ;  but  they  are 
sometimes  wanting  on  the  same  speci- 
men. Flowers  white,  on  pedicels  from 
1  to  2  inches  long,  in  bunches  of  2, 3,  or  «.    ^oa 

more,  issuing  together  from  leafless  buds, 

surrounded  by  brown  scales,  of  which  the  inner  ones  often  become 
green  and  leaf-like  at  the  tips.  Fruit  globular  and  smooth,  red  or 
black,  usually  without  bloom. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedgerows,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  temperate  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia,  but  has 
been  in  so  many  places  introduced  by  cultivation,  that  its  precise  limits 
can  scarcely  be  fixed.  Generally  dispersed  over  England,  Lreland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  but  in  many  cases  truly  indigenous.  FL  spring. 
There  are  several  more  or  less  permanent  varieties  in  cultivation,  which 
are  variously  distributed  by  different  botanists  into  several  species,  of 
which  P.  avium,  for  the  tree  variety,  without  suckers,  and  P.  Cerasu* 
for  the  shrubby  form,  are  generally  adopted  ;  but  none  of  the  charac- 
ters given  appear  to  be  constant  in  a  wild  state. 
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3.  Birdoherry  Frunus.    Prunus  Padus,  Linn.  (Fig.  295.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1383.) 

A  shrub  of  6  or  8  feet,  or  sometimes 
a  small  tree,  always  glabrous.  Leaves 
oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  finely  toothed, 
and  slightly  cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers 
white,  rather  small,  in  loose,  often  droop- 
ing racemes  of  2  or  3  to  near  6  inches,  on 
short,  leafy,  or  rarely  leafless  branches, 
on  the  last  year's  wood.  Fruit  small, 
nearly  globular,  black  and  bitter,  with  a 
rugged  stone. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  in 
northern  and  central  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Caucasus 
and  Himalaya,  but  disappearing  in  south- 
western Europe.  Scattered  over  various 
parts  of  Britain,  but  absent  or  rare  in 
southern  England,  and  a  great  part  of 
Lreland.    Fl.  spring. 

Fig.  295. 


II.  8PZRSA.    SPIR^A. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  or  in  exotic  spedes,  shrubs,  showing 
much  diversity  in  foliage.  Flowers  usually  small  and  numerous,  in 
elegant  terminal  cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  free,  5-lobed.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  3  or  more,  usually  5,  quite  free  from  the 
calyx,  forming  as  many  dry  capsules,  opening  when  ripe  along  the 
inner  edge,  and  containing  2  or  more  seeds. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  both  in 
the  new  and  the  old  world,  but  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics. 
It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  dehiscent,  capsular  carpels,  and  among 
British  Bosacea,  by  the  numerous  small  flowers. 

Leavefl  with  few  large  segmente,  white  underneath    ....     1.  Meadow  S. 
Leaves  with  numerous  small  segments,  deeply  toothed  ...    2.  Common  8, 

Several  North  American  and  Asiatic  shrubby  species  of  Spiraa  are 
cultivated  in  our  shrubberies  and  flower-gardens,  and  among  them  the 
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Willoio  8.  {8,  salic\folia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1468),  with  simple  oblong  or 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  small  crowded  panicles  of  pink  flowers,  has  been 
admitted  into  our  Floras  as  occurring  in  several  parts  of  northern 
England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  apparently  only  where  it  has 
been  planted.    It  is  a  native  of  eastern  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia. 


1.  Meadow  Spiresa.    Spirsaa  TJlmaria,  Linn.  (Fig.  296.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  960.    Meadow-sweet) 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect,  rather 
stout,  annual  stems,  2  or  3  feet  high, 
usually  glabrous  and  reddish.  Leaves 
large,  pinnate,  with  5  to  9  ovate  or 
broadly  lanceolate  segments  often  2  or 
3  inches  long,  irregularly  toothed,  green 
above,  soft  and  whitish  underneath,  the 
terminal  one  deeply  divided  into  three ; 
besides  which  are  several  smidler  seg- 
ments along  the  common  stalk.  Stipules 
broad  and  toothed.  Flowers  small,  of  a 
yellowish-white,  sweet-scented,  and  very 
numerous,  in  compound  corymbose 
cymes  at  the  summit  of  the  stems.  Cap- 
sules 6  to  about  8,  very  small,  and  more 
or  less  spirally  twisted. 

In  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  ponds 
and  ditches,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and 
Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Fig.  296. 

Common  in  Britain.    Fl,  summer. 


2.  Common  Spiresa.      Spiresa  FUipendulay  Linn.  (Fig.  297.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  284.    Dropw&rt.) 

Stock  perennial,  the  fibrous  roots  swollen  here  and  there  into  oblong 
tubers.  Stems  erect,  I  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical  or  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  3  to  6  inches  long,  with  numerous  (above 
20)  small,  oval,  oblong  or  lanceolate  segments,  deeply  toothed  or  pin- 
nately  lobed,  gradually  smaller  as  they  near  the  stem,  green  and 
glabrous,  or  slightly  downy.  Stipules  broad,  adhering  to  the  leaf- 
stalk nearly  their  whole  length.    Flowers  like  those  of  the  meadow 
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S,,  but  rather  larger,  and  often  tipped 
with  red.    Carpels  6  to  12,  not  twisted. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  open 
woods,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe 
and  Eussian  Afia,  except  the  extreme 
north.  Bather  frequent  in  England, 
extending  into  southern  Scotland,  but 
not  recorded  in  the  Irish  Flora.  FL 
summer. 


Fig.  297. 


in.  DRYA8.    DBYAS. 

Tufted  or  creeping  perennials,  with  undiyidod  leaves  and  rather 
large  white  flowers,  growing  singly  on  long  pedimcles.  Calyx  free,  8- 
to  10-lobed.  Petals  8  to  10,  or  rarely  fewer.  Carpels  numerous, 
crowded  on  the  receptacle,  1 -seeded  and  indehisc^nt,  ending  when 
ripe  in  long  feathery  awns  or  tails,  which  are  not  jointed. 

The  genus  consists  of  but  two,  or  perhaps  three  species,  confined  to 
the  high  mountains  or  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. 


1.  White  Dryas.    Dryas  Octopetala,  Liun.  (Fig.  298.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  451.    D.  depressa,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stems  short,  much  branched,  prostrate  or  creeping,  forming  with 
their  crowded  foliage  dense  spreading  tuffcs.  Leaves  little  more  than 
6  lines  long,  oblong,  deeply  and  regularly  crenate,  green,  glabroos, 
and  almost  shining  above,  white  and  downy  underneath.     Peduncles 
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erect,  2  or  3  inches  long.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  usually  8,  rather  shorter  than 
the  petals.  Feathered  awn  of  the  carpels 
above  an  inch  long. 

General  geographical  range  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  genus.  In  Britain, 
not  uncommon  in  the  limestone  moun- 
tain-districts of  northern  England  and 
Ireland,  but  particularly  abundant  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  298. 


lY.  AVEm.    GEUM. 

Herbs,  with  a  short  perennial,  sometimes  slightly  creeping  stock, 
and  annual,  erect  stems.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  a  few  and  very  unequal 
distinct  segments,  and  yellow  or  red  or  whito  flowers  growing  singly 
on  long  peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  or  branches.  Calyx  of  6 
equal  divisions,  with  6  very  small  outer  ones  alternating  with  them. 
Petals  6.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  I-seeded,  indehis- 
cent,  ending  in  a  hairy  point  or  awn,  which  is  hooked  at  the  tip. 

A  genus  of  several  species,  widely  difiused  over  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  descending 
along  the  Andes  to  extratropical  South  America. 


1.  Ck>inmon  Avens.    Gtoum  urbanumy  Linn.  (Fig.  299.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1400.    Set^b-Bennet) 

Stems  erect,  slightly  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high,  nearly  glabrous. 
Stipules  large  and  leaf-like,  the  upper  ones  sometimes  above  an  inch 
long  and  broad,  and  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed.  Leaves  thin,  light 
green,  the  lower  ones  with  several  large  segments  intermixed  with 
small  ones,  the  upper  ones  usually  with  only  3  large  segments,  or  a 
single  one  divided  into  3,  and  sometimes  2  or  3  small  ones  along  the 
stalk,  all  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  yellow,  with  small  spreading  petals. 
Carpels  in  a  close,  sessile  head,  covered  with  silky  hairs;  the  awn 
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about  3  lines  long,  carved  downwards, 
with  a  minute  hook  at  the  tip. 

Under  hedges,  on  roadsides,  banks, 
and  margins  of  woods,  common  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  Russian  and 
central  Asia,  but  not  a  high  northern 
plant,  and  only  as  an  introduced  plant 
in  North  America.  Abundant  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland, 
but  apparently  becoming  scarce  towards 
the  north. 


Fig.  299. 

2.  Water  AveiiB.    Gtoum  rivale,  Linn.  (Fig.  800.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 106.) 

Eootstock  often  shortly  creeping. 
Stems  erector  ascending,  usually  simple, 
shorter  than  in  the  common  A.  Leaves 
mostly  radical,  with  one  large,  orbicular, 
terminal  segment,  coarsely  toothed  or 
lobed,  or  sometimes  divided  into  3,  and  a 
■  few  very  small  segments  lower  down 
the  stalk,  all  more  hairy  than  in  the 
common  A.  Flowers  few,  drooping, 
much  larger  than  in  the  common  A. ;  the 
petals  less  spreading,  of  a  dull-purplish 
colour,  with  a  tint  of  orange.  Carpels 
very  hairy,  in  a  globular  head,  which  is 
shortly  stalked  above  the  calyx. 

In  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  in  Eu- 
rope, Russian  Asia,  and  northern  Ame- 
Fiff.  300  ^^^*  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions, 

and  almost  confined  to  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  southern  Europe.  Common  in  northern  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  southern  England.  Fl,  summer.  Where  this 
and  the  common  A.  grow  together,  specimens  are  occasionally  found 
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which  partake  of  the  characters  of  both,  approaching  sometimeB  more 
nearly  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.  They  have  been  described 
as  a  species  imder  the  name  of  O,  intermedium^  but  they  are  more  gene- 
rally  believed  to  be  mere  accidental  hybrids  between  the  two  species. 


y.  RUBV8.    BUBITS. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  or  more  frequently  weak,  scrambling, 
prickly  shrubs;  the  leaves  pinnately  or  palmately  divided  into  dis- 
tinct segments  or  leaflets,  or  rarely  simply  lobed.  Calyx  free,  5-lobed. 
Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous.  Fruit  a  kind  of  granulated  berry, 
formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  1-seeded  succulent  carpels  round  the 
conical  or  shortly  oblong,  dry  receptacle. 

A  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  fruit,  analogous  in  some  respects  to  that  of  a  Mulberry ^  is  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  it  at  once  from  all  other  Rosacece,  In  the  Mulberry 
however  each  granule  is  formed  by  a  separate  flower,  whilst  in  Ruhue 
the  whole  fruit  proceeds  from  a  single  one.  From  the  Strawberry  it 
differs  in  that  the  carpels  are  succulent  on  a  dry  receptacle,  whilst  in 
the  Stratoberry  the  carpels  are  dry,  and  the  receptacle  succulent. 

Flowering  stems  biennial  or  perennial,  woody  at  least  at  the 
base,  2  or  more  feet  long.    Stipules  subulate. 
Lower  leaves  pinnate,  with  6  leaflets.  Bootstock  creeping    1.  Raspberry  JR. 
Leaves  of  3  leaflets,  or,  if  of  5,  the  4  lower  proceed  firom 
the  same  point. 
Branches  slender,  glaucous.    Fruit  covered  with  bluish 

bloom 8.  Dewberry  R, 

Brandies  not  glaucous.    Fruit  black,  without  bloom  .    2.  Blackberry  R. 
Flowering  stems  herbaceous,  very  short,  or  seldom  a  foot 
high.    Stipules  ovate  or  lanceolate. 
Leaves  with  3  leaflets.    Flowers  small,  axillary  ....    4.  Stone  R, 
Leaves  undivided.    Flowers  large,  terminal,  solitary  .    .    6.  Cloudberry  R, 

The  Viryinian  Raspberry,  often  cultivated  in  shrubberies,  is  the 
R,  odoratus  from  North  America.  The  Arctic  R,  {R,  arcticus,  F)ng. 
Bot.  1. 1585),  a  low  plant,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  short  herba- 
ceous stems,  like  the  Cloudberry  R.,  but  vrith  3  leaflets  and  pink 
flowers,  has  been  inserted  in  our  Floras  as  having  been  found  in  the 
Scotch  Islands,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  At  any  rate,  all 
recent  search  for  it  there  has  been  in  vain. 
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1.  Baspberry  Bubus.    Bubus  idmis,  Linn.  (Fig.  801.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2442.    Easpherry.) 

Sootstock  pereunial  and  creeping; 
the  flowering  stems  biennial,  nearly  erect, 
3  or  4  feet  high,  more  or  less  downy, 
and  armed  with  weak  prickles.  Stipules 
small,  subulate,  often  inserted  some  way 
up  the  leafstalk.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaf- 
lets 6  in  the  lower  leaves,  often  3  only 
in  the  upper  ones,  ovate  or  oblong, 
pointed,  coarsely  toothed,  of  a  light  green 
above  and  whitish  underneath.  Flowers 
white,  in  long  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
short  branches.  Petals  narrow  and 
short.  Fruit  red,  sometimes  white  in 
cultivation,  usually  separating  from  the 
receptacle  when  ripe. 

Li   woods   throughout  Europe   and 

Bussian    Asia.      Generally   distributed 

J,.    -Q.  over  Britain,  but  perhaps  in  some  locali- 

*^*  ties  escaped  from  cultivation.  JF7.  spring 

or  early  summer. 


2.  Blackberry  Bubus.    Bubus  fruticosusy  Linn.  (Fig.  302.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  715, 827, 2572,  and  Suppl.  t.  2604, 2605, 2626, 2631,  2664, 
and  2714.     Bramble.    Blackberry.) 

Hootstock  perennial,  without  underground  creeping  shoots ;  the 
flowering  stems  biennial,  or  of  few  years'  duration,  sometimes  nearly 
erect,  but  more  frequently  arched,  straggling  or  prostrate,  often  root- 
ing and  forming  fresh  plants  at  the  extremity,  usually  armed  with 
prickles,  either  stout  and  hooked  or  thin  and  straight,  with  stifl*  hairs, 
or  glandular  bristles,  or  a  short  down,  all  variously  intermingled  or  oc- 
casionally wanting.  Stipules  subulate  or  linear,  inserted  a  short  way 
up  the  leafstalk.  Leaflets  rather  large,  and  coarse,  either  3  or  5,  the  2  or 
4  lower  ones  inserted  together  at  some  distance  below  the  terminal  one, 
ovate,  toothed,  more  or  less  downy,  the  midribs  as  well  as  the  stalks 
usually  armed  with  small  hooked  prickles.  Flowers  white  or  pink, 
in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Fruit  black,  or  very  rarely 
dull-red,  not  separating  readily  from  the  receptacle,  the  calyx  usually 
turned  down  under  it,  seldom  closing  over  it  as  in  the  Dewberry  R. 
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In  hedges,  thickets,  woods,  and  waste 
places,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe, 
Eussian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern 
Africa,  bat  not  a  high  alpine  nor  an  Arc- 
tic species.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL 
summer,  commencing  early.  It  varies 
considerably,  especiaUy  in  the  prickles 
and  hairs,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf- 
lets, and  from  its  propagating  so  readily 
by  its  rooting  stems,  individual  varia- 
tions are  oflen  extensively  multiplied, 
and  acquire  an  undue  importance  in  the  \ 
eyes  of  local  observers.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  an  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  supposed  species,  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  Continent,  although 
scarcely  any  two  writers  will  be  found  to 
agree  in  the  characters  and  limits  to  fig.  302. 

be  assigned  to  them.    Amongst  those 

which  have  been  observed  in  Britain,  the  following  appear  to  be  the 
most  marked,  although  even  these  will  very  frequently  be  found  to 
pass  imperceptibly  one  into  the  other. 

a.  Common  Blackberry  (K.  fruticosus  communis).  Leaflets  covered 
underneath  with  a  close,  white  down.  Flowers  usually  numerous. 
Chiefly  in  hedges  and  thickets. 

b.  Hazel-leaved  B.  (R.  f.  corylifolius).  Leaflets  green  underneath, 
usually  large  and  broad.  Flowers  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  common 
B,  In  hedges  and  thickets  with  the  common  B.,  but  usually  flowering 
earlier. 

c.  Hornbeam-leaved  B.  (B.  f.  carpinifolius).  Leaflets  green  under- 
neath, but  not  so  broad,  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  last,  the  stems 
more  hairy.    Flowers  not  numerous.     Chiefly  in  woods. 

d.  Glandular  B,  (B.  f.  glandulosus).  Leaflets  as  in  the  last  variety, 
or  sometimes  broader,  the  stems  with  numerous  stiff,  glandular  hairs 
mixed  in  with  the  prickles.  More  frequent  in  shady  woods  than  in 
open  thickets. 

e.  Sabered  B,  (R.  f.  suberectus).  Leaflets  green,  or  slightly  hoary 
underneath.  .  Stems  shorter,  and  more  erect  than  in  the  common  forms. 
Flowers  usually  few,  and  the  fruit  not  so  black.  Occasionally  found 
in  wet  woods  and  thickets.* 

•  For  further  details  see  Hooker  and  Amott's  *  British  Ftora,'  7th  edit., 
pp.  121  to  130,  where  the  Blackberry  and  Dewberry  are  described  as  either 
one,  seven,  or  twenty-one  speciee  ;  or  Babington's  '  Manual,*  4th  edit.,  p.  96, 
where  thirty-six  species  are  admitted. 
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3.  Dewberry  Bubus.    Bubus  c8BsiuS|  Linn.  (Fig.  303.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  826.     Dewberry.) 

Yerj  near  the  Blackberry  B,,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  the  more  slender  branches, 
more  or  less  glaucous  when  young,  spread- 
ing, or  creeping  along  the  ground,  and 
seldom  arched ;  the  flowers  few,  in  small, 
loose  panicles ;  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx  narrow,  with  much  longer  points, 
closing  more  or  less  over  the  fruit ;  and 
especially  by  the  glaucous  bloom  cover- 
ing the  fruit  when  ripe.  Leaves  pale- 
green  on  both  sides.  Prickles  usually 
small,  with  few  or  no  hairs  intermingled. 
In  open  fields  and  stony  wastes,  sel- 
dom penetrating  into  woods,  or  climbing 
up  into  hedges,  extending  over  Euvope 
and  Hussian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic 
plant.  Common  in  Britain.  FL  summer. 
Fig.  803.  j^  |g  believed  by  some  botanists  to  be  as 

much  connected  with  the  Blackberry  by 
intermediate  forms  as  some  of  the  above-enumerated  varieties  of  that 
species  are  with  each  other,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  it. 


4.  Stone  Bubus..   Bubus  sftxatilifl,  Linn.  (Fig.  304.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2283.) 

The  rootstock  emits  a  few  creeping  runners  rooting  at  the  nodes,  and 
erect  or  ascending  simple  stems  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  slender  and 
downy,  with  a  few  small  prickles,  or  sometimes  wholly  unarmed.  Sti- 
pules ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  scarcely  adhering  to  the  leafstalk. 
Leaflets  usually  3,  much  like  those  of  the  Dewberry  J?.,  thin,  and  of  a 
pale-green.  Flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  2  or  3  together  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves,  forming  very  short  racemes  or  corymbs,  seldom 
growing  out  into  short,  leafy,  flowering  branches.  Petals  of  a  dirty 
1  white  or  greenish-yellow,  and  very  narrow.  Berries  red,  with  very 
few  rather  large  carpels. 
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In  open  woods,  dijOTused  over  the 
mountain  regions  of  Europe  and  central 
and  Eussian  Asia ;  more  abundant,  and 
descending  to  lower  elevations  in  more 
northern  latitudes.  Frequent  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  north  of  England,  and  along 
the  western  counties  to  South  Wales; 
in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  the  north.  Fl.  sum- 
mer. 


Fig.  304. 

6.  Cloudberry  Bubus.  Bubus  Cham»morufl,  Linn.  (Fig.  305.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  716.     Cloudherry.) 

Eootstock  creeping.  Stems  simple, 
herbaceous,  and  unarmed,  seldom  above 
6  inches  high.  Lower  stipules  entire,  in 
a  short  sheath,  without  leaves;  upper 
ones  distinct,  small,  and  ovate.  Leaves 
few,  rather  large,  simple,  broadly  or- 
bicular or  reniform,  toothed,  and  often 
more  or  less  deeply  cut  into  6,  7,  or  9 
broad  lobes.  Flowers  white,  rather 
large,  solitary  on  terminal  peduncles. 
Fruit  rather  large,  of  an  orange-red.  -s^- 

In  turfy  bogs,  in  northern  Europe,  JW 

Asia,  and   America,  generally  at  high  ^ 

latitudes,  but  descending  southwards 
into  northern  Germany.  Abundant  in 
Scotland,  and  extends  also  into  north-  Fig.  305. 

em  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Fl. 
summer. 
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VI.  STBAVirBSRRY.    FBAGABIA. 

Habit,  foliage,  and  flowers  of  Potentil,  but  the  fruit  is  succulent, 
formed  of  the  enlarged  succulent  receptacle,  studded  on  the  outside 
with  the  numerous  minute,  1-seeded  carpels,  looking  like  seeds. 

A  genus  spread  oyer  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
without  the  tropics,  where  it  consists,  perhaps,  but  of  a  single  species, 
and  represented  again  by  a  nearly  allied  but  possibly  distinct  species 
in  southern  extratropical  America. 


1.  Common  Strawberry.    Fragaria  vesca,  Linn.  (Fig.  30G.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1524,  and  Suppl.  t.  2742.    Strawberry.) 

A  short,  perennial,  tufled  stock  often 
emits  slender  runners,  rooting  and  form- 
ing new  plants  at  every  node.  Leayes 
mostly  radical,  more  or  Jess  clothed  with 
soil,  silky  hairs,  consisting  of  3  ovate, 
toothed  leaflets  at  the  end  of  a  long 
leafstalk.  Flower-stems  radical,  erect, 
leafless,  or  with  1  or  2  usually  undivided 
leaves,  3  to  6  inches  high  or  rarely  more, 
'  bearing  a  small  number  of  pedicellate 
white  flowers.    Fruit  usually  red. 

In  woods,  bushy  pastures,  and  under 
hedges,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
and  central  Asia,  and  in  northern  Ame- 
rica, extending  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  nearly  the 
whole  season.  The  Hautboy,  a  rather 
taller  variety,  with  fewer  runners  and 
**S'  806.  flowers,  usually  entirely  or  partially  uni- 

sexual, has  been  distinguished  as  a 
species  under  the  name  of  F.  elatior  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2197) ;  and  several 
other  wild  or  cultivated  varieties  have  been  proposed  as  species,  but 
the  great  facility  with  which  fertile  cross-breeds  are  produced,  gives 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  whole  genus,  including  even  the  Chilian 
Pine  Stratoberry,  may  prove  to  consist  but  of  one  species. 


Vn.  POTBMTZIi.    POTENTILLA. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial,  tufted  stock,  and  occasionally  a  creeping 
rootstock  or  runners.    Flowering  stems  usually  annual,  often  very 
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short,  rarely  pereDnial  or  partially  shrubby.  Leaves  of  3  or  more 
digitate  or  pinnate,  distinct  segments  or  leaflets.  Pedimcles  1-flowered, 
solitary  or  forming  a  dichotomous  cyme  at  the  ends  of  the  stem.  Calyx 
free,  dottble,  that  is,  of  twice  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  petals,  the 
alternate  ones  outside  the  others  and  usually  smaller.  Petals  5  or 
rarely  4.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  small,  1-seeded  and 
seed-like,  crowded  on  a  receptacle  which  enlarges  but  slightly,  and 
rarely  becomes  spongy,  never  succulent. 

The  species  are  numerous,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  without  the  tropics,  especially  in  Europe  and  Asia,  pene- 
trating into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  descending  along  the  moimtain- 
ranges  of  America  to  its  southern  extremity.  The  genus,  already  ex- 
tended by  the  admission  of  Tormentilla  and  Comarumf  would,  perhaps, 
be  still  better  defined  if  the  Stravsherry  and  Sibbaldia  were  likewise 
included.  It  would  then  comprise  all  Bosarea  with  a  double  calyx, 
numerous,  distinct,  l-seeded  carpels,  not  enclosed  in  its  tube,  and  the 
styles  not  transformed  into  long,  feathery  beaks  or  awns. 

Leayes  digitately  divided. 

Flowers  white 1.  Strawberrtf-leaped  P, 

flowers  yellow. 

Petals  4  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  flowers  .         .     8.  Tormentil  P. 
Petals  6  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  flowers 
Leaves  very  white  underneath    .     .  .4.  Koary  P. 

Leaves  green  on  both  sides. 

Stem«  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  nodes  .     2.  Creeping  P. 
Stems  short  and  tufted  or  procumbent, 

but  not  rooting 6.  Spring  P. 

Leaves  pinnately  divided. 

Flowers  dingy-purple 9.  Marsh  P. 

Flowers  white 8.  Rock  P. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Stem  much  branched,  often  shrubby.    Leaflets 

few,  oblong 6.  Shrubby  P, 

Stem  creeping.  Leaflets  numerous,  silky  under- 
neath     7.  Ooose  P, 

Two  red- flowered.  East  Indian  species,  with  digitate  leaves,  P.  nepa- 
Unsis  and  P.  atropurpureay  and  several  of  their  hybrids,  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Strawberry-leaved  Potentil.     PotentiUa  Fragariastrum, 

Ehrh.  (Pig.  807.) 

(Fragaria  sterilis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1785.) 

Eesembles  the  Strawberry  in  its  short,  tufted  stems,  silky  hairs,  3 
leaflets  regularly  toothed  almost  all  round,  and  white  flowers ;  but  the 
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receptacle  does  Dot  swell  or  become  suc- 
culent as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  stem  it- 
self is  also  often  shortly  creeping,  either 
under  or  above  ground,  and  the  flower- 
ing branches  are  less  erect  than  in  the 
Strawberry  ;  the  petals  usually  smaller, 
although  yariable,  sometimes  narrow 
and  scarcely  so  long  as  the  calyx,  some- 
times nearly  as  large  as  in  the  common 
wild  Strawberry, 

On  banks,  dry  pastures,  and  in  open 

woods,  in  western  and  central  Europe, 

Fig.  307.  extending  northward  to  south  Sweden, 

and  eastward  to  the   Crimea  and  the 

Caucasus.    Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but 

becoming  rare  in  the  Highlands.    FL  early  spring. 


2.   Creeping  Fotentil.      Fotentilla  reptans,  Linn. 
(Fig.  308.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  862.     Cinqutfoil.) 

Stock  seldom  much  tufled,  with  slen- 
der, prostrate  stems,  often  rooting  at  the 
nodes,  and  sometimes  extending  .to  a 
considerable  length.  Stipules  ovate, 
mostly  entire.  Leaves  all  stalked,  with 
6  obovate  or  oblong,  coarsely  toothed 
leaflets.  Flowers  single,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, apparently  axillary,  or  rarely 
forming  a  loose,  terminal  cyme,  as  in  the 
Tormentil  P.  Petals  large  and  yellow, 
mostly  5,  but  occasionally  only  4. 

In  rich  pastures,  borders  of  meadows, 

edges  of  woods,  and  hedges,  throughout 

^^"^^  Europe  and   Hussian  Asia,  except  the 

Fig.  308.  extreme  north.    Abundant  in  England 

and  Ireland,   but  decreasing  much  in 

Scotland.    JP7.  summer  and  autumn.    Much  as  the  common  form  of 

this  species  diflers  from  the  following  one,  it  is  by  some  supposed  to 

he  a  mere  variety,  and  certainly  the  procumbent  variety  of  the  true 

Tormentil  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two. 
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8.  Tormentil  Potentil.     PotentUla  Tormentillay  Sibth. 
(Fig.  309.) 

(TormenUlla  officinalis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  863.) 

Eootsiock  thick  and  woody..  Steins 
erect,  or  procumbent  at  the  base,  several 
times  forked,  more  or  less  silky-hairy  as 
weU  as  the  leaves.  Lower  leaves  often 
shortly  stalked,  and  like  those  of  the 
creeping  P.,  but  the  upper  ones  always 
sessile,  consisting  of  3,  or  rarely  5, 
deeply-toothed  leaflets.  Peduncles  in 
the  forks  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  forming  a  loose,  leafy, 
terminal  cyme.  Flowers  small,  bright 
yellow,  and  mostly  with  4  petals;  the 
first  one,  however,  of  each  stem  has  oc- 
casionally 5. 

On  heaths,  moors,  and  pastures,  in 
open  woods,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Kussian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
One  of   the  most  abundant  and  most  ^' 

generally  difiused  British  plants.   ^FL 

summer.  The  TormenUlla  rejptans  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  864)  is  a  more  pro- 
cumbent variety,  occasionally  creeping  at  the  base,  with  rather  larger 
flowers,  more  frequently  breaking  out  into  6  petals,  and  forms  some 
approach  to  the  creeping  P. ;  but  the  really  intermediate  forms  men- 
tioned above  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 


4.  Hoary  Potentil.    Potentilla  argentea,  Linn.  (Fig.  310.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  89.) 

Stems  decumbent  at  the  base,  ascending,  and  forked  above.  Lower 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  composed  of  5 
wedge-shaped  or  sometimes  obovate  leaflets,  with  a  very  few  deep 
teeth  or  lobes,  and  remarkable  for  the  close  white  down  which  covers 
their  under  side  as  well  as  the  stems.  Flowers  in  a  loosely  forked, 
leafy  corymb  or  panicle,  rather  small,  with  5  yeUow  petals. 
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In  gravelly  pastures,  and  on  roadsides, 
in  northern  and  central  Europe,  ex- 
tending all  across  the  Asiatic  continent, 
but  neither  an  Arctic  nor  generally  a 
Mediterranean  plant.  In  Britain,  spa- 
ringly distributed  over  England,  Ire- 
land, and  a  portion  of  Scotland.  Fl, 
summer. 


Fig.  810. 

5.  Spring  Fotentil.    Fotentdlla  vema,  Linn.  (Fig.  311.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  37.) 

Stems  generally  short  and  tufled, 
sometimes  procumbent  at  the  base,  and 
ascending  above  to  the  height  of  6  or  8 
inches,  or  shortly  prostrate,  but  not 
rooting  at  the  nodes  as  in  the  creeping 
P.  Lower  leaves  on  long  stalks,  with 
5  or  7  obovate  or  oblong,  toothed  leaf- 
lets ;  the  upper  ones  shortly  stalked  or 
nearly  sessile,  with  5  or  rarely  only  3 
leaflets,  all  green  on  both  sides,  although 
sometimes  greyish  by  the  abundance  of 
silky  hairs.  Flowers  irregularly  panicled 
at  the  ends  of  the  short,  weak  stems ; 
the  petals  yeUow,  broad,  and  longer  than 
Fig.  311.  tlie  calyx. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  chiefly 
in  hilly  and  mountain  districts,  in  Europe,  and  central  and  Eussian 
Asia,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  grows  also  in  the  dry,  hot 
regions  of  southern  Europe.  Thinly  scattered  over  England  and  Soot- 
land,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  Fl. 
spring  and  summer.  It  varies  much  in  size  and  hairiness,  and  in  the 
size  of  the  flowers.  A  luxuriant  mountain-variety,  with  larger  flowers, 
of  a  golden-yellow,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name 
of  P.  alpestris  or  P.  aurea  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  661). 
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6.  Shrubby  Fotentil.    Potentilla  frutioosa,  Linn.  (Fig.  312.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  88.) 

Differs  from  all  other  European  species 
by  the  stem,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
becomes  woody,  forming  an  erect  or 
spreading  shrub  or  imdershrub,  often 
very  low,  but  sometimes  attaining  2  feet 
in  height ;  the  short  flowering-branches 
die  down  as  in  other  PotentiU.  Stipules 
narrow  and  thin.  Leaflets  usually  5, 
narrow  and  entire  ;  the  three  upper  ones 
often  shortly  connected  at  the  base ;  the 
two  lower  inserted  at  some  distance  from 
them,  so  as  to  form  a  pinnate  rather 
than  a  digitate  leaf.  Peduncles  terminal 
or  opposed  to  the  leaves,  each  with  a 
single,  rather  large,  yellow  flower. 

In  bushy  or  stony  places,  chiefly  in 
mountain  districts,  widely  diffused  over 
Europe,  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  and 
North  America,  but  not  generally  com-  ^^^'  ^^^' 

mon.    In  Britain,  only  in  a^ few  localities 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Chire  and  Gul  way  in  Ireland.  Fl,  summer, 

7.  Goose  Fotentil.    Potentilla  anserina^  Linn  (Fig.  313.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  861.     Silver-weed.) 

Stock  tufted,  with  long  creeping  run- 
ners rooting  at  the  nodes,  as  in  the  creep- 
ing P,  Leaves  pinnate,  with  numerous 
oblong,  deeply  toothed  leaflets,  green  or 
somewhat  silky  on  the  upper  side,  of  a 
shining  silver-white  underneath  from 
the  silky  down  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered. Peduncles  long,  solitary  at  the 
rooting  nodes,  bearing  a  single,  rather 
large,  yellow  flower. 

Common  on  roadsides,  in  stony  pas- 
tures, and  waste  places  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Bussian  and  central  Asia,  and  a 
great  part  of  North  America,  extending 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  reappearing  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Abundant  in 
Britain.    Fl,  summer.  Fig.  813. 
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8.  Book  Fotentil.    Potentilla  mpestadSy  Linn.  (Fig.  814.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2068.) 

Stock  perennial,  sometimes  forming  a 
very  short,  woody    stem,    the    annual 
flower-stems  6  to  10  inches  high.  Leaves 
chiefly  radical,   pinnate;    the  common 
stalk  rather  long ;  the  leaflets  5  or  rarely 
7,  ovate,  toothed,  green,  and  somewhat 
glutinous.     The    stem-leaves   few  and 
smaller,  usually  with  only  3    leaflets. 
Flowers  few,  rather  large,  of  a  pure 
white,  forming  a  loose,  irregular  corymb. 
In  defls  of  rocks,  in  limestone  districts, 
in  the  mountain-ranges  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  across  the  whole 
continent  of  Asia,  extending  northwards 
into  southern  Sweden.    In  Britain,  only 
on  the  Breiddin  hills  in  Montgomery- 
Fig.  314.  shire,  except  where  it  may  have  esta- 
blished itself  for  a  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  gardens  in  which  it  has  been  cultivated.    Fl.  May  and 
June, 

9.  Marsh  Fotentil.    Potentilla  Comaruniy  Nestl.  (Fig.  315.) 
{Comarum  palustre,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  172.) 

A  perennial,  1  to  1^  feet  high,  often 
assuming  a  bluish-purple  colour^  gla- 
brous or  more  or  less  hairy  in  the 
upper  part;  the  stems  decumbent  and 
rooting  at  the  base.  Stipules  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  enlarged  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalk. Leaflets  mostly  6,  shortly  pin- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  oblong, 
toothed,  nearly  glabrous  above  and 
hoary  underneath,  or  softly  hairy  on 
both  sides,  and  often  near  2  inches  long. 
Flowers  in  a  loose,  irregular  corymb, 
of  a  dingy  purple ;  the  inner  segments  of 
the  calyx  broad,  with  long  points,  the 
outer  ones  narrow  and  much  smaller. 
Petals  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Carpels 
Fig.  815.  numerous  and  small,  on  a  somewhat  en- 
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larged,  rather  spongy  receptacle,  on  which  account  this  plant  is  often 
considered  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name  of  Comarum. 

In  marshes,  peat-bogs,  and  wet  places,  in  northern  and  central  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  a  portion  of  North  America,  penetrating  far  into  the 
Arctic  regions.  Widely  distributed  oyer  Britain,  but  rare  in  the 
south  of  England.    M.  summer. 


Yin.  8XBBAZ.DZA.    SIBBALDIA. 

Habit  and  characters  of  Poteniily  except  that  the  number  of  sta- 
mens and  carpels  is  reduced  below  10,  generally  from  5  to  7.  The 
genus  consists  but  of  very  few  species,  small  alpine  plants,  inhabiting 
the  great  mountain-ranges  both  of  the  new  and  the  old  world. 


1.  Procumbent  Sibbaldia.    Sibbaldia  procnmbens,  Linn. 
(Fig.  316.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  897.) 

The  perennial  stock  forms  a  short, 
dense,  spreading  tuft.  Leafstalks  sel- 
dom above  6  lines  long,  with  3  obovato 
or  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  3-toothed  at 
the  end,  green,  and  more  or  less  hairy 
on  both  sides.  Elower-stems  ^  to  1^ 
inches  long,  almost  leafless,  bearing  a 
cyme  of  small  flowers,  of  which  the  green 
calyxes  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the 
petals  being  very  small  and  of  a  pale- 
yellow,  or  occasionally  wanting.  The  •pist.  316. 
lobes  of  the  calyx  often  close  over  the 

carpels  after  flowering,  but   the  latter  are  not  enclosed  within  the 
tube  as  in  Alehemil, 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
or,  at  greater  elevations,  in  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Europe  and 
Asia.  Frequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  constituting  in  some  places  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  greensward,  but  unknown  in  England  or 
L*eland.    FL  summer. 
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IX.  AI.ORBMZZ..    ALGHEMILLA. 

Tufted  herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial,  almost  woody  stock, 
and  annual  flowering-stems,  palmately  lobed  or  divided  leaves,  and 
small  green  flowers,  in  loose  panicles  or  in  small  sessile  heads.  Calyx 
free,  double,  that  is,  of  8  divisions,  of  which  4  alternate  ones  are  out- 
side and  smaller.  No  petals.  Stamens  4  or  fewer.  Carpels  1  or  2, 
1-seeded,  and  enclosed  in  the  dry  tube  of  the  calyx. 

The  species  are  very  few,  but  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  The  palmate,  not  pinnate 
leaves,  and  inflorescence,  readily  distinguish  them  from  the  two  follow- 
ing apetalous  genera. 

Perennial.    Flowers  in  terminal  panides. 

Leaves  green  on  both  rides,  with  short,  broad,  palmate  lobes  1.  Common  A, 

Leaves  silvery  shining  underneath,  deeply  palmate    ...  2.  Alpine  A, 

Small  annuaL    Flowers  minute,  in  sessile  axillary  heads   .    .  3.  Field  A. 


1.  Common  AlohemiL    Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Linn. 
(Fig.  317.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  597.    Lady's-manile.) 

A  perennial,  either  glabrous  or  more 
or  less  hairy,  but  always  green,  not 
silvery.  Badical  leaves  large,  on  long 
stalks,  broadly  orbicular  or  reniform, 
divided  only  to  a  fourth  or  a  third  of 
their  depth  into  7  or  9  broad,  regularly- 
toothed  lobes.  Flowering-stems  decum- 
bent or  ascending,  seldom  above  6  inches 
high,  bearing  a  few  small  leaves  on  short 
stalks,  with  large,  green,  toothed  sti- 
pules,  and  a  loose  panicle  of  small,  green 
flowers,  each  borne  on  a  little  pedicel, 
generaUy  at  least  as  long  as  the  tube  of 
the  calyx. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  north- 
em  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  be- 
Fig.  817.  coming  more  restricted  to   mountain- 

ranges  in  central  and  southern  Europe 

and  central  Asia.    Generally  distributed  over  Britain,  but  scarce  in 

south-eastern  England.    Fl,  spring  and  summer. 
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2.  Alpine  AlchemiL    Alohemilla  alpina,  Linn.  (Fig.  318.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  244.    A,  eonjuncia,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  elegant  plant,  with  much  of  the 
general  habit  of  the  common  A,,  but 
known  at  once  by  the  shining  silvery 
hairs,  which  coyer  the  sterns  and  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  stock  often  emits 
short,  creeping  runners.  Leaves  smaller 
than  in  the  common  A»,  and  divided  to 
the  base,  or  nearly  so,  into  6  or  7  oblong, 
almost  entire  segments.  •  Flowers  in 
little,  dense  corymbs,  which  form  short, 
interrupted  spikes  or  panicles  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches. 

In  the  principal  mountain-ranges  of 
Europe,  but  generally  at  greater  ele- 
vations than  the  common  A.,  and  in  Asia    ^ 
and  America  almost  restricted  to  the 
Arctic  regions.    Abundant  in  many  parts  p-    3^^^ 

of  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  of  north- 
em  England,  and  occurs  also  in  the  mountams  of  Kerry  and  Sligo 
in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 


8.  Field  AlohemiL    Alohemilla  arreiiBis,  Scop.  (Fig.  319.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1011.    Parsley  Fieri,) 

A  little  annual,  so  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  last  two  that  it  has 
often  been  considered  as  forming  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  but  the  essential  characters 
are  the  same  as  in  AlchemiL  It  is  sel- 
dom more  than  2  or  3  inches  high,  and 
often  in  Mi  flower  at  1  inch,  much 
branched,  green,  and  softly  hairy.  Leaves 
on  short  stalks,  orbicular,  more  or  less 
deeply  divided  and  cut.  Flowers  very 
minute,  green,  and  sessile,  forming  little 
heads  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  half  en- 
closed in  the  leafy  stipules. 

In  fields  and  waste  gravelly  places,  pig.  319. 

on  earthy  wall-tops,  etc.,   throughout 
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Europe  and  western  Asia,    and  carried  by  cnltiyation  into   other 
countries.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl.  the  whole  season. 


X.  SANaUISOBB.    SANGUISOBBA. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  annual,  erect,  or  ascending  stems,  and 
pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  in  dense  oral  or  cylindrical  heads,  at  the 
ends  of  long  peduncles.  Calyx  simple,  of  4  coloured  lobes,  the  tube 
enclosed  in  2  or  4  bracts.  Petab  none.  Stamens  few.  Carpels  1  or 
rarely  2,  1-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  dry,  oblong  tube  of  the  calyx. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  very  few  European,  North  Asiatic,  and 
North  American  species.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  following  one, 
with  which  they  are  popularly  included  under  the  name  of  Burnet,  the 
chief  distinction  being  in  the  small  number  of  stamens,  and  the  flowers 
usually  hermaphrodite. 


1.  Bnmet  Sanguisorb.    Sanguisorba  offioinalis,  Linn. 

(Fig.  320.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1312.     Great  Burnet) 

A  glabrous  and  erect  perennial,  at- 
taining about  2  feet  in  height.  Leaves 
chiefly  radical  or  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem,  with  9  to  13  ovate  or  oblong, 
toothed  segments ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  almost  leafless,  and  divided  into  3 
or  4  long  peduncles,  each  terminated  by 
a  single  head  of  flowers,  at  first  globular, 
then  ovoid  or  oblong,  rarely  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  much  crowded,  and  more  or 
less  tinged  with  dark  purple.  Stamens 
'  usually  4. 

In  moist  meadows,  chiefly  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  almost  all  over  Europe 
and  Bnssian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Li  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern  Scotland, 
and  in  northern  and  western  England ; 
not  recorded  from  Lreland.  FL  sum- 
Fig.  320.  mer. 
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XI.  POTERZUM.    POTEBIUM. 

Hetbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  ascending  or  erect  annual  stems,  and 
pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  without  petals,  in  dense,  globular  or  ovate 
heads  at  the  ends  of  long  peduncles,  as  in  Sanguuorb,  but  most  frequently 
monoecious.  Calyx  in  the  males  4-lobed,  the  stamens  numerous,  with 
long  filaments.  Calyx  in  the  females  tubular,  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
with  4  small  deciduous  teeth.  After  flowering  it  becomes  quadraugular, 
closely  enclosing  1  or  rarely  2  one-seeded  carpels. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  western  Asiatic,  gene* 
rally  preferring  drier  and  more  rocky  situations  than  the  SanguUorhs, 


1.  Bnmet  Foteriiun.    Poteriiun  SanguiBorba,  Linn, 
•  (Fig.  321.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  860.     Salad  Burnet     Garden  Burnet.) 

A  glabrous  or  very  slightly  downy 
perennial,  much  like  the  Sanguisorh  but 
smaller,  the  stem  seldom  above  a  foot 
high.  Leaflets  smaU,  ovate,  deeply 
toothed,  often  15  to  19  to  each  leaf. 
Heads  of  flowers  smaller  and  more  glo- 
bular than  in  the  Sanguisorb,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  very  seldom  acquiring  a 
purplish  tinge.  Lower  flowers  all  males, 
with  the  numerous  stamens  projecting 
in  hanging  tufts ;  upper  flowers  female, 
with  a  long  style  ending  in  a  purple, 
tufled  stigma.  Eipe  calyx  from  1  to  2 
lines  loQg,  more  or  less  distinctly  quad- 
rangular, and  irregularly  wrinkled  and 
pitted. 

In  dry  pastures  and  clefts  of  lime- 
stone rocks,  in    central  and    southern  p-    321. 
Europe,  and    temperate  Russian  Asia, 

extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  generally 
spread  over  the  limestone  districts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  scarce 
in  Scotland.  The  ripe  calyx  or  fruit  varies  in  size  and  in  the  pro- 
minence of  the  wrinkles,  constituting,  in  the  eyes  of  southern  botanists, 
several  distinct  species ;  one  of  these,  with  the  ripe  calyx  near  2  lines 
long,  and  very  distinctly  pitted  and  marked  with  little  asperities,  is 
usually  inserted  in  our  Floras  under  the  name  of  P.  muricatum, 
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xn.  AORXMoanr.  agbimonia. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  erect  stems,  pinnate  leaves  with  dis- 
tinct segments  or  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers  in  long,  terminal,  simple, 
loose  spikes.  Calyx  5'tootbed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  few.  Carpels 
usually  2,  enclosed  within  the  dry,  persistent  calyx,  which  is  covered, 
when  ripe,  with  hooked  bristles. 

The  genus  comprises  but  very  few  European,  north  Asiatic,  and 
North  American  species,  easily  known  by  their  inflorescence,  as  well  as 
by  their  fruit. 


1*  Common  Agrimony.    Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  Linn. 
(Fig.  322.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1336.    A,  odorata,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stems  2  or  3  feet  high,  more  or  less 
clothed,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  soft 
hairs.  Lower  leaves  often  6  inches  long, 
with  from  5  to  9  distinct,  ovate,  coarsely 
toothed  leaflets,  about  an  inch  long,  in- 
termixed with  a  number  of  much  smaller 
ones ;  the  upper  leaves  gradually  smaller, 
with  fewer  leaflets.  Spike  long  and  leaf- 
less, but  each  flower  in  the  axil  of  a  small 
3-clefl  bract,  with  two  smaller  3-toothed 
bracteoles  on  the  very  short  pedicel.  Tube 
of  the  calyx  hairy  and  erect  when  in 
flower,  turned  downwards  after  flowering, 
when  it  becomes  thickly  covered  at  the 
top  with  hooked,  green  or  reddish  bris- 
tles, forming  a  small  burr.  Petals  rather 
small,  oblong.  Stamens  shoH,  often  not 
Fig.  822.  more  than  6  or  7,  but  sometimes  twice 

that  number. 
On  roadsides,  waste  places,  borders  of  fields,  etc.,  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  an  Arctic 
plant.  Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  becoming  scarce  be- 
yond the  Clyde  and  Forth  in  Scotland.  JFL  all  summer.  It  varies 
considerably  in  the  hairiness  of  the  foliage,  in  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  ripe  calyx,  which  is  more  or  less  contracted  at 
the  base,  from  obconical  to  campanulate ;  and  from  this  character  two 
European  species  have  been  distinguished,  but  the  differences  do  not 
appear  constant  enough  to  separate  them  even  as  marked  varietiea. 
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Xm.  R08B.    EOSA. 

Erect,  scrambling  or  climbing  shrabs,  more  or  less  prickly  with  pin- 
nate leaves,  leafy  stipules  adhering  to  the  leafstalk,  and  showy  flowers, 
either  solitary  or  in  small  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx- 
tube  globular  or  ovoid,  contracted  towards  the  top  ;  the  limb  divided 
into  5  segments,  often  unequal,  and  sometimes  lobed.  Petals  5.  Sta- 
mens numerous.  Carpels  several,  1 -seeded,  hairy,  enclosed  within  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  which  becomes  succulent  when  ripe,  and  sometimes 
slightly  pulpy  between  the  carpels,  the  whole  forming  a  rather  dry  red 
or  black  berry. 

A  well-marked  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  northe%i  hemisphere, 
in  the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old.  It  comprises  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  true  species ;  but  several  of  them  being  of  very  ancient  and  uni- 
versal cultivation,  and  having  been  hybridized  and  multiplied  with  all 
the  skill  of  modem  horticulturists,  their  more  or  less  marked  races  and 
varieties  are  now  reckoned  by  thousands.  Even  in  the  wild  state  en- 
deavours have  been  made  to  characterize  so  large  a  number  of  pro- 
posed species,  that  the  confusion  amongst  them  is  almost  as  great  as  in 
the  Brambles.  The  forms  indigenous  to  Britain  appear  to  be  reducible 
to  five  types,  which  are  probably  real  species.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  the  characters  separating  them  are  not  so  decided  as 
could  be  wished,  and  that  specimens  will  occasionally  be  found  that 
the  most  experienced  botanist  will  be  at  a  loss  to  determine,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  less  so  if  the  number  of  British  species  be  extended,  as 
proposed,  to  15  or  20.* 

PricUes  mostly  straight,  or  very  slightly  curved,  scarcely 
dilated  at  the  base. 
Stem  seldom  above  a  foot  high  when  wild.     Leaflets  7  or 

9,  usually  smaU,  and  dmplj  toothed 1.  Burnet  IL 

Stem  2  feet  or  more.    Lctttflets  6  or  7,  usually  doubly 

toothed,  downy  on  both  sides       2.  Downy  R. 

Prickles,  at  least  the  larger  ones,  more  or  less  curved,  and 
dilated  at  the  base. 
Styles  slightly  protruding  from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  in 
a  dense  tuft,  but  not  united.    Stem  scarcely  trailing. 
Calyx-tube  globular,  more  or  less  prickly  or  bristly      .    2.  Downy  R, 


*  See  Hooker  and  Amott,  'British  Flora,*  7th  edit.  pp.  187  to  141 ;  and 
Babington's  'Manual,*  4th  edit.  pp.  110  to  113,  where  19^ species  are  described, 
in  both  eases  from  the  careful  observations  of  Mr.  Borrer  (Hook .  Brit.  Fl.  ed. 
1  and  2,  pp.  223  to  242).  The  above  number  includes,  however,  the  E.  Dick- 
9oni  and  JB.  ciiuusmomea,  since  admitted  not  to  be  British. 
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Caljx-tube  ovoid  or  oblong,  without  prickles  or  bristles. 

Leaflets  yery  glandular,  doubly  toothed 8.  Smeethriar  R. 

Leaflets  without  glands,  or  very  few  on  the  edges  only, 

simply  or  rarely  doubly  toothed 4.  Do^  R. 

Stylos  united  in  a  column,  protruding  from  the  calyx. 

Stem  yery  trailing 5.  Field  R, 

The  most  common  exotic  Boses  in  our  cottage  gardens  are  the  Cab- 
bage and  Moss  Roses,  varieties  of  the  B.  centifolia,  of  uncertain  origin 
(perhaps  not  distinct  from  the  R,  gallica,  from  central  and  southern 
Europe) ;  the  Ayrshire  Rose,  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  south  Euro- 
pean R,  sempervirens ;  and  the  China  Roses,  varieties  of  the  Asiatic 
R,  indica ;  but  several  other  species  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  are  also  in  general  cultivation,  and  are  among  the  parents  of 
the  numerous  garden-hybrids. 


1.  Burnet  Rose.    Bosa  pimpinellifoliay  Linn.  (Fig.  323.) 

(R.  spinosissima,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  187.     R,  involuta,  t.  2068  P  and  R,  ru- 
bella, t.  2621.) 

A  small,  erect,  very  much  branched 
shrub,  usually  under  a  foot  high  when 
wild,  and  seldom  above  2  feet  in  culti- 
vation, usually  armed  with  numerous 
unequal,  mostly  straight,  rather  slender 
prickles,  often  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  glandular  hairs.  Leaflets  small,  7 
or  9  to  each  leaf,  glabrous  or  with 
a  minute  glandular  down ;  the  teeth 
simple,  or  very  rarely  again  toothed. 
Flowers  rather  small,  white  or  pink, 
solitary  at  the  end  of  the  short  branches ; 
the  floral  stipules  small.  Calyx  globu- 
lar, or  slightly  ovoid,  and  smooth  ;  the 
segments  lanceolate,  and  almost  always 
entire.  Carpels  all  sessile,  with  free 
Fig.  823.  styles.    Fruit  black,  or  rarely  red,  glo- 

bular or  nearly  so,  crowned  by  the  per- 
sistent segments  of  the  calyx. 

In  dry,  bushy  wastes,  either  near  the  sea  or  on  dry,  heathy  hills, 
widely  spread  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  ascending  occasionally 
to  considerable  elevations,  but  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Com- 
mon in  Scotland  and  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  gene- 
rally not  far  from  the  sea.  Fl.  spring  or  early  summer,  and  sometimes 
again  later.    This  is  the  origin  of  the  Scotch  Roses  of  our  gardens. 
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2.  Downy  Rose.    Bosa  villosa,  Linn.  (Fig.  324.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  583.  B.  mollis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2459,  and  B,  tomentosa,  Sm.) 

In  its  ordinary  state,  this  is  distin- 
guished from  the  downy  varieties  of  the 
tU)^  B,  chiefly  by  the  globular  fruit,  more 
or  less  covered  with  small,  fine  pric- 
Ides,  which  are  seldom  entirely  wanting. 
It  is  usually  more  erect  and  bushy, 
the  prickles  of  the  stem  straight  or 
but  slightly  curved ;  the  leaflets  softly 
downy  on  both  sides,  and  almost  always 
doubly  toothed.  Calyx-segments  long, 
and  often  expanded  near  the  top,  some- 
times all  entire,  sometimes,  as  in  the  dog 
B.t  some  of  them  more  or  less  pinnately 
lobed.    Flowers  white  or  pale-pink. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  Europe  and  pig.  824. 

western  Asia,  and  chiefly  in  the  north, 

or  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  south.  Generally  distributed  over 
Britain,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  northern  and  western  England,  and 
Ireland.  jF7.  early  summer.  The  B.  scahriusculat  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1896, 
B.  hibernica,  t.  2196,  B,  Sabini,  Suppl.  t.  2594,  and  B,  Doniana, 
Suppl.  t.  2601,  appear  to  be  slight  varieties  of  this  species,  to  which 
belongs  also  the  Apple  Bose  (B,  pomifera),  from  continental  Europe. 

3.  Sweetbriar  Rose.    Bosa  rublginosa^  Linn.  (Fig.  325.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  991.    B,  mwrantha,  t.  2490,  and  B,  septum,  Suppl. 
t.  2653.     Sweetbriar,) 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  dog  B.,  but 
in  its  typical  state,  as  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  easily  recognized  by  the  aroma- 
tic scent  of  the  foliage  when  rubbed. 
This  proceeds  from  small  glands,  co- 
piously scattered  on  the  leafstalks  and 
under  side  and  edges  of  the  leaflets,  often 
giving  the  foliage  a  rusty  hue.  In  the 
wild  state  the  scent  is  oflen  very  faint, 
although  the  glands  are  still  numerous. 
The  plant  is  usually  more  slender  than 
the  ehg  B,,  the  prickles  curved  or  hooked, 
often  intermixed  with  glandular  hairs ; 
the  leaflets  rather  small,  and  almost  al-  Fig.  325. 
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ways  doubly  toothed  ;  the  flowers  pink»  usually  solitary,  rather  smaller 
than  in  the  dog  B.  Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth  or  rarely  bearing 
a  very  few  small  prickles. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in 
southern  and  eastern  England,  apparently  rare  in  northern  and  western 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Fl,  early  summer, 

4.  Dog  BoBO.    Boss  canina^  Linn.  (Fig.  326.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  992.) 

Bootstock  woody,  frequently  pro- 
ducing suckers.  Stems  of  several  years' 
duration,  often  the  first  year  erect  and 
simple  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet ;  the 
flowering  stems  of  two  or  more  years 
branched,  rather  weak  and  straggling, 
attaining  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  usually 
glabrous,  and  without  glands,  armed 
with  curved  or  hooked  prickles.  Leaf- 
lets 5  or  sometimes  7,  ovate,  usually 
simply  toothed  and  glabrous,  or  downy 
on  the  under  side,  and  then  often  doubly 
toothed.  Flowers  pink  or  white,  usually 
sweet-scented,  solitary  or  3  or  4  together 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  the  stipules 
of  the  undeveloped  floral  leaves  forming 
eUiptical  bracts.  Fruit  ovoid  or  rarely 
Fig.  826.  globular,    without     bristles,    although 

there  are  often  a  few  on  the  pedicels ; 
the  5  divisions  of  the  calyx  persistent,  spreading  or  reflexed,  either  all 
dilated  at  the  top  and  entire,  or  more  frequently  one  pinnate  on  both 
sides,  two  on  one  side  only,  and  the  other  two  entire.  Styles  free,  but 
collected  in  a  dense  hairy  mass  scarcely  protruding  from  the  orifice  of 
the  calyx-tube.  Central  carpels  always  distinctly  stalked,  according 
to  Koch,  a  character  which  requires  further  verification. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  the  commonest  Bote  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  summer,  raiker  early. 
It  varies  considerably  in  the  foliage,  either  quite  glabrous  or  more  or 
less  downy,  especially  underneath,  and  often  glandular  at  the  edges, 
but  never  so  much  so  as  in  the  Sweetbriar  B.,  nor  so  downy  as  in 
the  downy  B,,  from  which  it  is  usually  readily  distinguished  by  the 
prickles  and  the  fruit.  The  plants  figured  in  'English  Botany'  as 
B.  collina,  t.  1895,  B,  casta,  t.  2367,  B,  sarmentacea,  Suppl.  t  2595, 
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B.  dumeiorum,  t  2579  and  Suppl.  t.  2610,  B.Foriteri,  Suppl.  t.  2611, 
and  probably  also  B,  tomentosa,  t.  990,  appear  to  be  all  reducible  to 
the  dog  B, 


5.  Field  Boae.    Bosa  arrensis,  Linn.  (Fig.  327.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  188.) 

A  much  more  trailing  plant  than  the 
dog  B.,  often  extending  to  many  feet, 
with  slender  branches.  Foliage  and 
prickles  nearly  as  in  that  species,  but 
the  leaflets  are  usually  more  glabrous 
and  shining  on  the  upper  side,  rarely 
slightly  downy.  Prickles  usually  small, 
and  much  hooked.  Flowers  white  and 
scentless,  usually  3  or  4  together  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  rarely  solitary. 
Fruit  globular  or  nearly  so,  without 
bristles  ;  the  calyx-divisions  mostly  en- 
tire, and  falling  off  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  Styles  usually  united  in  a  column 
protruding  from  the  orifice  of  the  calyx- 
tube,  and  the  carpels  all  quite  sessile, 
but  neither  of  these  characters  appear  p-jg.  327. 

to  be  quite  constant. 

In  hedges  and  thickets  with  the  dog  B.,  in  western  and  central 
Europe,  and  offcen  as  common,  but  not  extending  so  far  to  the  north, 
nor  apparently  into  eastern  Europe.  Abundant  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  becomes  scarce  in  Scotland.  FL  summer,  lasting  much  later 
than  the  dog  B. 


XIV.  PVRIX8.    PYRUS. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  or  pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers,  either  proceeding,  with  a  few  leaves,  from  buds  or  spurs  on  a 
former  year's  wood,  or  in  simple  or  branched  corymbs  at  the  ends  of 
the  year's  shoots.  Calyx-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  with  5 
small  divisions.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous.  Styles  5  or  fewer. 
Fruit  forming  with  the  calyx  a  fleshy  mass,  divided  in  the  centre  into 
5  or  fewer  cells  of  a  leathery  or  cartilaginous  consistence,  each  cell  con- 
taining one  or  two  seeds  or  pips, 

A  genus  of  several  species,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemi- 
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sphere,  but  chiefly  in  central  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  This  and  the 
three  following  genera,  although  uniyersally  distinguished  by  modem 
botanists,  are  nevertheless  separated  only  by  characters  of  little  im- 
portance and  difficult  to  appreciate.  The  structure  of  the  flowers  is 
the  same  in  all ;  the  number  of  styles  is  rariable,  the  distinction  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  consistency  of  the  lining  of  the  cells  of  the  ripe 
fruit.  In  Pyrus  it  is  cartilaginous  or  leathery,  so  that  the  fruit  can  be 
cut  across  with  a  knife ;  in  the  three  other  genera  the  cells  are  hard 
and  bony,  and  tend  to  separate  from  each  other  into  distinct  nuts.  The 
following  analytical  Table  includes  the  British  species  of  all  four. 

Flowers  soUtary  or  few  together,  in  simple  bunches. 
Leayes  undirided. 
Calyx-segments   long  and  leafy.    Flowers  solitary, 

sessile XYII.  Mrdlab. 

Calyx-segments  small.    Flowers  sereral  together. 
Flowers  small,   drooping.      Leaves  entire,  white 

underneath XYI.  Cotoksabteb. 

Flowers  showy,  erect.     Leaves  toothed. 

Styles  combined  at  the  base.    Fruit  globular     .    2.  Apple  P. 

Styles  distinct.    Fruit  pear-sliaped L  Pear  P. 

Flowers  in  branched  corymbs.    Leaves  often  cut  or 
divided. 
Leaves  simple,  toothed,  lobed,  or  pinnate  at  the  base 
only. 
Leaves  very  whit-e  underneath,  with  a  dense  cotton    8.  Beam  P. 
Leaves  green  or  loosely  hairy  underneath. 

Leaves  large,  broad  or  almost  cordate  at  the  base, 

more  or  less  pinnately  lobed 4.  Cut-leaved  P. 

Leaves  narrowed  or  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 

8-  or  5-lobed XV.  Hawthorit. 

Leaves  pinnately  divided  to  the  midrib  into  several 

pairs  of  distinct,  nearly  equal  segments  or  leaflets    6.  Rowan  P. 

Several  others  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  their  fruit  or  for 
ornament,  especially  the  Quince  ( P.  Cydonia),  the  scarlet  Pear  (P.  Jii- 
ponica),  the  Siberian  Crab  (P.  prun^olia),  etc. 


1.  Pear  Pjnnifl.    Pyrus  commimis,  Linn.  (Fig.  328.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1784.    Pear-tree) 

In  favourable  circumstances  the  Pear  will  form  a  handsome  tree  of 
considerable  elevation,  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  with  dense 
foliage,  and  showing  all  its  flowers  on  the  outside ;  but  it  may  often 
be  seen  as  a  low  scrubby  tree  or  mere  bush.    Leaves  stalked,  ovat«  or 
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obovate,  simple,  bordered  with  numerous 
small  teeth,  glabrous  or  loosely  covered, 
when  young,  with  a  slight  down.  Flowers 
rather  large,  of  a  pure  white,  on  pedi- 
cels of  about  an  inch  long,  in  very  short 
racemes  or  bunches  of  6  to  10,  on  the 
wood  of  a  former  year.  Divisions  of  the 
calyx  narrow  and  pointed.  Styles  long, 
and  distinct  from  the  base.  The  fruit 
is  so  well  known  as  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  peculiar  shape  it  retains 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  its  nume- 
rous cultivated  varieties. 

In  woods  and  hedgerows,  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  ex- 
tending northwards  into  southern  Swe- 
den. Scattered  over  Britain,  but  in  so  Fig.  $28. 
many  instances  escaped  from  cultivation, 
that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  really  indigenous.    Fl.  spring. 


2.  Apple  Pyrufl.    Pynis  Malus,  Linn.  (Fig.  329.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  179.     Crah  and  Apple  trees,) 

The  Apple-tree  never  grows  to  the 
height  of  the  Pear,  and  assumes  a  more 
spreading  shape.  The  leaves  are  very 
nearly  the  same,  but  generally  downy 
underneath,  with  a  shorter  and  stouter 
stalk.  The  inflorescence  is  also  the  same, 
except  that  the  peduncles  issue  from 
nearly  the  same  point,  instead  of  being 
arranged  in  a  short  raceme  along  a  com- 
mon axis  ;  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  are 
broader  and  downy,  the  flowers  often 
assume  a  pinkish  hue,  the  styles  are 
shortly  united  at  the  base,  and  the  fruit 
IS  nearly  globular,  and  flat  or  hollowed 
at  the  base  by  the  stalk.  '^l^J^ 

As  widely  spread  as  the  Pear-tree         ^r 
over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  it  ex-  Y\g.  329. 

tends   further  northward  into  Scandi- 
navia.   Equally  scattered  over  Britain,  but  with  more  probability  of 
its  being  a  true  native.    jP7.  spring.    In  a  wild  state  it  produces  the 
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email  acrid  fruit  known  under  the  name  of  Crab- Apple,  but  the  Appf^es, 
Pippins,  Codlins,  etc.,  of  our  orchards  all  belong  to  the  same  species. 


3.  Beam  Pjnnifl.    Pynis  Aria,  Ehrh.  (Fig.  330.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1858.     WhiU  Beam-tree.) 

Oflen  a  mere  shrub,  but  growing  into 
a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  a  rather 
broad  head ;  the  inflorescence,  the  young 
shoots,  and  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
covered  with  a  soft,  white  cotton. 
Leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  green  and  gla- 
brous on  the  upper  side,  always  sharply 
toothed,  sometimes  undivided,  sometimes 
more  or  less  pinnately  lobed ;  the  lobes 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  not  acuminate 
as  in  the  cut-leaved  P,  Flowers  white, 
in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  short,  leafy 
branches,  but  not  near  so  numerous  as 
Fig.  330.  ^^  the  Rowan-tree,  and  rather  larger,  the 

lateral  peduncles  bearing  seldom  more 
than  3  or  4.  Styles  iisually  2  only.  Berries  globular  or  ovoid,  and  red. 
In  woods,  in  central  Europe,  and  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  southern 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  the  Altai  and  Hima- 
laya, and  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Generally  distributed  over 
Britain,  but  more  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland  than  in  Scotland. 
Fl.  spring  or  early  summer.  The  cut-leaved  varieties  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  species,  under  the  name  of  P.  intermedia  or  P.  scandica, 
when  the  lobes  are  not  deep,  and  P.  pinncUifida  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2331)  or 
P.fennica,  when  the  lower  ones  reach  the  midrib ;  the  former  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  Soot- 
land  ;  the  other  appears  to  be  of  garden  origin. 


4.  Cut-leaved  PsrroB,    PsnniB  torminalis,  Ehrh.  (Fig.  831.) 

(Cratagus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  298.     Wild  Service-tree.) 

A  tall  shrub  or  moderately-sized  tree,  with  the  inflorescence  and 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  when  young,  clothed  with  a  loose  down, 
which  disappears  as  they  grow  old.  Leafstalks  slender ;  leaves  broad, 
and  divided  to  near  the  middle  into  a  few  broad,  pointed  lobes, 
bordered  with  small  teeth.  Flowers  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  short 
leafy  branches,  white,  fewer  and  larger  than  in  the  Rowan  P. ;  more 
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nnmerons  and  rather  smaller  than  in  the 
Beam  P.  Styles  usually  2,  united  to 
above  the  middle.  Berries  ovoid  or  glo- 
bular, small  and  brownish. 

In  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely  extend- 
ing into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain, 
only  in  southern  and  central  England. 
FL  spring. 
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Fig.  331. 

6.  Bowan  Pjnnifl.    Pyrus  Auouparia,  QeertD.  (Fig.  332.) 
(Sorbus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  337.     SotSan-tree  or  Mountain  Ash,) 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  distinguished 
from  all  the  foregoing  by  the  regularly 
pinnate  leaves.  Leaflets  11  to  19,  in 
pairs  along  the  common  stalk,  with  a 
terminal  one  at  some  distance  from  the 
last  pair;  all  narrow-oblong,  toothed, 
from  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so  above,  more  or  less  downy 
underneath.  Flowers  white,  rather  small, 
but  very  numerous,  in  showy  corymbs 
at  the  ends  of  short  leafy  branches. 
Peduncles  and  calyx  more  or  less  downy. 
Styles  rather  short,  usually  3,  almost 
glabrous,  and  free  from  the  base.  Berries 
numerous,  small,  globular,  of  a  bright 
red. 

In  woods,  throughout  Europe  and 
Eussian  Asia,  especially  in  mountainous  fig.  332. 

districts  and  at  high  latitudes,  where  it 

shrinks  into  a  stunted  shrub.    Generally  distributed  over  Britain  in  a 
wild  state,  besides  being  much  planted.    Fl,  spring  or  early  summer. 
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The  cultivated  Service-tree  (Pyrus  domesiiea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  350)  b« 
precisely  the  foliage  of  the  Rowan  P.,  of  which  it  is  believed  by  Moe 
to  be  a  mere  variety  produced  by  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  ratliff 
larger  and  the  styles  often  woolly,  but  the  only  real  distinctioii  tt  a 
the  fruit,  which  is  very  much  larger,  assuming  the  form  of  a  little  petf* 
It  has  been  inserted  in  British  Floras  on  the  strength  of  a  single  tree 
in  the  forest  of  Wyre,  near  Bewdley,  which  has,  however,  heen  shown 
to  have  been  in  all  probability  planted  there. 


XY.  HAWTHORN.    CRATiEaUS. 

Shrubs,  seldom  growing  into  trees,  mostly  armed  with  stout  thorns 
formed  of  abortive  branches,  and  differing  from  Pyrus  only  in  the  hard 
bony  consistence  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit. 

The  genus  is,  like  Pyrut^  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but  the  species  are  more  numerous  in  North 
America  than  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Among  those  most  frequently 
cultivated  in  our  shrubberies  and  gardens  are  the  C  pyrarantha  from 
south-eastern  Europe,  and  the  C.  Crus-galli,  and  some  other  North 
American  ones.  The  evergreen  C.  glabra,  from  China,  now  forma 
the  genus  Photinia. 

1.  Common  Hawthorn.    Orata&goB  Oxyaoantha,  Linn. 
(Fig.  333.) 

{Mespilus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2604.     Hatothom.  May,   Whitethorn.) 

^  A  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  gla- 
I  brous  or  more  or  less  downy  on  the 
^^  calyxes  and  young  foliage.  Leaves 
^  stalked,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  more 
■^  or  less  divided  upwards  into  three  or  five 
}f  lobes  or  segments,  which  are  irregularly 
IT  toothed  or  even  lobed.  Flowers  white 
V^  or  pink ,  sweet-scented,  in  sessile  corymbs 
^^^  on  short  leafy  branches.  Petals  broad. 
Styles  1,  2,  or  3.  Fruit  red,  globular  or 
ovoid,  crowned  by  the  short  divisions  of 
the  calyx,  and  containing  a  hard,  bony, 
1-  or  2-celled  nut,  each  cell  with  a  single 
seed. 
In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges. 
Fig.  333.  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Bua* 
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nan  Asia,  except  tlie  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  and  nni* 
Tersally  cultivated  for  artificial  hedges.  Fl,  spring  or  early  summer. 
It  yaries  much  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  the  down  of  its  foliage  and 
calyx,  the  number  of  styles,  and  the  colour  and  size  of  the  flower  and 
fruit. 


XVI.  00T01IBA8TBB.    COTONEASTEB. 

Shrubs,  with  leaves  usually  small  and  entire,  and  rather  small  flowers, 
either  solitary  on  short  peduncles,  or  4  or  5  together,  in  short  droop- 
ing racemes ;  the  generic  characters  those  of  Hwwthom,  except  that 
the  cells  of  the  iruit  form  as  many  nuts,  distinct  from  each  other,  but 
cohering  to  the  inside  of  the  fleshy  calyx. 

The  species  are  few,  chiefly  from  eastern  Europe  or  central  Asia,  with 
a  few  North  American  ones. 


1.  Common  Cotoneaster.    Ootoneaster  vulgaris,  Lindl. 

(Fig.  334.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2713.) 

An  irregularly-growing,  tortuous  shrub, 
with  a  dark  ruddy  bark;  the  young 
shoots  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  co- 
vered with  a  short,  dense,  white  cot- 
tony down.  Leaves  shortly  stalked, 
small,  ovate  or  orbicular,  and  entire, 
glabrous  on  the  upper  side.  Flowers 
greenish-white,  small,  solitary  or  few 
together,  in  short  drooping  racemes,  on 
rery  short  leafy  branches  or  buds. 
Calyx  glabrous,  with  short  broad  teeth. 
Styles  usually  3.  Fruit  small,  reddish. 
In  rocky  situations,  chiefly  in  lime- 
stone regions,  in  central  and  southern, 
and  especially  eastern  Europe,  and  in 
central  and  Bussian  Asia,  extending  in 
the  east  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  ascending  high  up  into  mountain  ranges, 
even  to  the  edges  of  glaciers.  In  Britain,  only  known  on  the  limestone 
clififs  of  the  Grreat  Orme's  Head.    Fl,  spring. 


Fig.  834. 
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XYII.  MBDIaAB.    MESPILUS. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Hawthorn  on  account 
of  its  large  flowers  with  more  foliaceous  divisions  to  the  calyx,  and  of 
its  fruit,  of  which  the  bony  cells  are  more  exposed  at  the  top  of  the 
fruit,  and  more  readily  separable  from  each  other. 


1.  Common  Medlar.    Mespilus  germanicay  Linn.  (Fig.  385.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1523.) 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  more  or  less 
thorny  when  wild,  but  losing  its  thorns 
in  cultivation.  Leaves  undivided,  nearly 
sessile,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  with  very 
small  teeth,  usually  downy,  especially 
on  the  under  side.  Flowers  large,  white 
or  slightly  pink,  solitary  and  sessile  on 
short  leafy  branches.  Styles  glabrous 
and  distinct,  usually  5.  Fruit  nearly 
globular  or  pear-shaped,  crowned  by  a 
broad  hairy  disk,  from  whence  the  5 
bony  cells  very  slightly  protrude. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  common  in 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  ex- 
tending more  or  less  into  central  Eu- 
rope, but  in  many  cases  only  as  escaped 
from  cultivation.  Li  Britain,  apparently 
wild  in  several  localities  in  southern 
England,  but  probably  not  truly  indi- 
Fig.  335.  genous.    Fl.  spring. 


The  Calycanthus,  occasionally  planted  in  shrubberies,  and  Chimon- 
anthtM,  often  trained  against  walls,  belong  to  the  small  North  American 
and  Asiatic  Calycanthu9  family,  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Bote 
family,  on  the  other  to  the  Magnolia  family.  The  common  Myrtle,  a 
south  European  shrub,  is  one  of  the  very  large  tropical  Myrtle  family, 
with  the  indefinite  perigynous  stamens  of  the  Hosacea,  but  with  oppo- 
site leaves,  and  a  completely  syncarpous  inferior  ovary. 
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XXVI.  THE  (ENOTHEEA  FAMILY.    ONAGRACEiE. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  shrubs,  with  the  leaves,  es- 
pecially the  lower  ones,  frequently  opposite,  almost  always  undi- 
vided (except  when  immersed  in  water),  and  toothed,  without  sti- 
pules. Elowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  or  the  lower  ones 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx-tube  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  sometimes  prolonged  considerably  above  it ;  the  limb  of  4 
or  sometimes  2  lobes,  not  overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud. 
Petals  as  many,  inserted  on  the  calyx  below  its  lobes,  or  occa- 
sionally wanting.  Stamens  8,  4,  2,  or  1,  inserted  with  the  petals. 
Styles  simple  or  divided  at  the  top  into  2  or  4  stigmas.  Ovary 
inferior,  of  2  or  4  cells. 

A  considerable  Order,  ranging  over  the  whole  world,  but  in  the 
greatest  variety  in  North  America.  It  is  readily  known  amongst 
European  Calyciflores  with  an  inferior  syncarpous  ovary,  by  the  parts 
of  the  flowers  being  all  in  twos  or  in  fours.  The  small-flowered  genera 
with  sessile  stigmas  (of  which  Myriophyll  and  Marestail  are  the  only 
British  ones)  form  a  distinct  Suborder,  sometimes  considered  as  an  in- 
dependent Order,  under  the  name  of  HalorageoB. 

Style  distinctly  present. 
Stamens  8.    Petals  4. 
Flowers  purplish-red,  pink,  or  white.     Capsule  long. 

Seeds  with  a  taft  of  hairs 1.  Epilobb. 

Flowers  large,  yellow.    Capsule  short.    Seeds  without 

hairs 2.  (Eitotheba. 

Stamens  4.    Petals  small  or  none.    Capsule  short.    Seeds 

without  hairs 8.  Ludwigia. 

Stamens  2.    Petals  2,  deft.    Capsule  small,  hispid.  Seeds 

lor  2 4.  CiRC£A. 

Stigma  sessile  on  the  ovary.    Aquatic  plants  with  minute 
flowers. 

Stamens  4  or  8.    Stigmas  and  seeds  4       5.  Mybiopbtll. 

Stamen,  stigma,  and  seed  1 6.  Mabestail. 

The  North  American  Clarkias,  Zausehneria  and  Oaura,  of  our 
flower-gardens,  and  the  South  American  Fuchsias  of  our  plant-houses, 
all  belong  to  the  (Enothera  family. 

I.  BPIIiOBB.    EPILOBIUM. 

Herbs,  mpstly  erect,  with  annual  flowering  stems,  either  with  a 
creeping  perennial  rootstock,  or,  in  the  small-flowered  species,  becoming 

TOL.  I.  T 
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perennial  by  means  of  scions  or  offsets  formed  in  autumn  at  the  base 
of  the  decaying  stem.  Leaves  opposite,  or  irregularly  scattered. 
Flowers  pink  or  red,  rarely  white.  Limb  of  the  calyx  4-clefl.  Petals 
4.  Stamens  8.  Ovary  and  capsule  long  and  narrow,  4-celled.  Style 
distinct,  with  a  club-shaped  or  4-lobed  stigma.  Seeds  numerous,  bear- 
ing a  tuft  of  long  hairs. 

The  genus  is  diffused  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  globe,  from  the 
extreme  Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres  to  the  tropics.  The  nu- 
merous forms  the  species  assume  in  every  variety  of  climate,  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  define  them  upon  any  certain  principle,  and 
botanists  seldom  agree  as  to  the  number  they  should  admit.  Those 
here  adopted  are  the  most  marked  among  our  British  forms ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  some  instances  intermediates  are  to  be  met 
with  which  will  be  found  very  puzzling.  Li  all  oases  the  style  must 
be  carefully  observed,  if  possible  when  fresh,  and  a  note  made  whether 
the  stigma  is  entire  or  lobed. 

Flowers  somewhat  irregular,  in  long,  terminal,  leafless  raoemes. 

Petals  spreading  from  the  base,  mostly  entire     ....    1.  Willow  E. 
Flowers  regular,  axillary  or  in  short  racemes,  leafy  at  the  base. 
Petals  erect  at  the  base,  mostly  notched. 
Stigma  deeply  4f  lobed. 
Stem  oflen  3  to  4  feet.    Flowers  large.    Leaves  clasping 

the  stem 2.  Oreat  E. 

Stem  seldom  above  2  feet.    Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones, 
shortly  stalked. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  the  middle  ones  sessile.   Plant  solUy 

hairy 8.  Roaty  J?. 

Leayes  ovatc-lanoeolate  or  ovate,  mostly  stalked.  Plant 

glabrous  or  slightly  hoary 4.  Broad  E. 

Stigma  club-shaped^  entire  (or  very  shortly  4-lobed  in  the 
pale  E.J. 
Stem  marked  with  two  or  four  raised  lines,  decurrent  from 
the  lower  or  all  the  leaves. 
Leaves  shortly  stalked.  Buds  erect  or  slightly  nodding    6.  Ptde  E. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  sessile.     Buds  erect 6.  Square  E. 

Stem  cylindrical.    Decurrent  lines  none  or  faint.  Buds 
nodding. 
Alpine  plant,  not  6  inches  high.     Leaves  ovate. 
Leaves  small,  mostly  entire.     Plant  little-branched    9.  Alpine  E. 
Leaves  broad,  toothed,  an  inch  or  more  long.  Plant 

much  branched -8.  Ckickweed  E. 

Lowland  plant,  often   a  foot  high  or  more.    Leaves 

narrow,  nearly  entire 7.  Marsh  E. 
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1.  Willow  Epilobe.    Epilobium  angustifolium,  Linn. 

(Fig.  336.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.l947.     French  Willow.  Rose-hay.) 

A  handsome  plant,  simple  or  scarcely 
branched,  2  or  4  feet  high,  glabrous  or 
slightly  hoary,  but  never  hairy.  Koot- 
stock  creeping.  Leaves  shortly  stalked, 
lanceolate,  entire  or  with  very  minute 
distinct  teeth.  Flowers  large,  purplish- 
red,  in  long  terminal  racemes ;  the  petals 
slightly  unequal,  entire,  and  spreading 
from  the  base ;  the  stamens  and  styles 
inclined  downwards.  Stigma  deeply  <t- 
lobed.  Pod  1  to  2  inches  long,  more  or 
less  hoary. 

On  moist  banks,  and  in  moist  open 
woods,  chiefly  in  light  soils,  in  Arctic 
and  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  into  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  central  Europe  and  Asia. 
Widely  spread  over  Britain,  but  not 
common,  and  in  many  places  introduced. 
Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  336. 


2.  Great  Epilobe.    Epilobium  hirsutum,  Linn.  (Fig.  337.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  838.     Qreat  Willow-herh.     Codlins-and-cream.) 

Stems  stout  and  branched,  3  or  4  or  even 
6  feet  high,  the  whole  plant  softly  hairy. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem  at 
the  base,  and  bordered  with  small  teeth. 
Flowers  large  and  handsome ;  the  petals 
erect  at  the  base,  spreading  upwards, 
and  deeply  notched.  Pod  very  long, 
quadrangular,  and  hairy. 

On  the  sides  of  ditches  and  rivers,  and 
in  wet  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Kussian  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.  Abundant  in  England, 
but  soon  disappearing  in  Scotland.    Fl. 
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3.  Hoary  Epilobe. 


Epilobimn  paryiflorum,  Schreb. 
(Fig.  338.) 


(Eng.  Bot.  t.  795.) 

JKWF^XfCC  i  WC^I^V       Some  specimeQs  of  this  plant  look  like 

v[^^^^^fW^J\¥^^r\  *^®  great  E,  on  a  small  scale,  others  ap- 

\  >/.f  •  <vOrj  1  l\^MlM  proach  the  hroad  E,  It  is  distinguished 

from  the  former  by  its  smaller  stature 
and  much  smaller  flowers.  The  lower 
leaves,  also,  and  sometimes  the  upper 
q{ies,  are  shortly  stalked;  the  middle 
ones  usually  sessile,  but  scarcely  clasp- 
ing the  stem.  From  the  hroad  E,  there 
is  little  to  separate  it  but  tlie  soft  hairs 
with  which  it  is  clothed,  the  narrower 
leaves  with  shorter  stalks,  and  the  ra- 
ther larger  flowers.  But  none  of  these 
j^xf /VjiVv;)^^  ^    characters  appear  to  be  quite  constant, 

■-^ift*-  tIiE?5^.>S«^<i  ^    and  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  mere 

variety  of  the  brocid  E. 

In  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  not 
80  common  as  the  broad  E.,  and  gene- 
lally  found  in  wetter  situations.  It  has 
nearly  the  same  range  over  Britain,  excepting  the  north  of  Scotland. 
EL  summer. 


4.  Broad  Epilobe.    Epilobium  montanum,  Liun.  (Fig.  339.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1177.) 

Stems  erect,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  high,  cylindrical,  without  any  decurrent  lines  or  angles,  and 
usually  glabrous  or  slightly  hoary ;  the  autumnal  offsets  usually  short, 
and  sometimes  sessile.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  or  sometimes  almost 
sessile,  ovate  or  broadly  lanceolate,  and  toothed.  Flower-buds  erect 
or  slightly  nodding ;  ovary  downy,  tapering  into  a  stalk  at  the  base, 
and  crowned  by  a  calyx  2  or  3  lines  long,  divided  below  the  middle 
into  4  reddish  lobes.  Petals  pink,  usually  nearly  twice  as  long,  but 
sometimes  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx,  always  deeply  notched. 
Style  divided  at  the  top  into  4  oblong,  spreading,  stigmatic  lobes. 
Pod  slender,  2  to  3  inches  long. 
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In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  road- 
sides, woods,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  and  ap- 
parently in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Very  abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer. 
It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  in  dry  situations  often  nearly 
as  small  as  in  i\ie  pale  E,,  from  which 
it  is  then  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
deeply-cleft  stigma. 


Fig.  339. 

5.  Pale  Epilobe.    Epilobium  roseum,  Schreb.  (Fig.  340.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  693.) 

An  erect  plant,  glabrous  or  hoary 
when  young,  much  resembling  at  first 
sight  a  small-flowered  broad  JE.,  but  the 
leaves  are  narrower,  on  longer  stalks, 
the  lower  ones  generally  opposite,  with 
a  raised  line  descending  more  or  less 
along  the  stem  from  the  junction  of  the 
leafstalk  on  each  side,  almost  as  in  the 
square  JE,  They  vary  from  ovate-lanceo- 
late to  narrow-oblong,  and  from  1  to  3 
inches  in  length.  Flowers  in  a  short, 
terminal,  leafy,  branched  raceme  or 
panicle ;  the  limb  of  the  calyx  hardly  2 
lines  long,  and  the  notched  petals  not 
much  longer.  Buds  erect  or  slightly 
nodding,  the  style  ending  in  a  club- 
shaped  stigma,  either  entire  or  very 
shortly  4-lobed.  Pods  from  1  to  2  inches 
long.  Fig.  310. 

Along  ditches,  and  in  moist  situations, 
in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  but  not  so  common  as  either  the  preced- 
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ing  or  the  following  species,  nor  extending  so  far  to  the  north.  Scattered 
over  several  parts  of  Britain,  but  being  often  confounded  with  the  broad 
E,  or  the  hoary  JS.,  its  real  distribution  is  very  uncertain.  Fl.  sum- 
tner.  Specimens  in  which  the  stigma  is  slightly  lobed  have  been  dis- 
tinguished under  the  name  of  J^.  lanceola^um  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2935, 
the  style  much  more  lobed  than  it  should  be). 


6.  Square  Epilobe.  Epilobium  tetragoniun,  Liun. 
(Fig.  341.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1948.     ^.  ohscurum,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stems  erect,  often  much  branched,  1 
to  2  feet  high,  glabrous,  or  hoary  with 
a  very  short  down,  and  more  or  less 
angular  from  raised  lines  descending  on 
each  side  from  the  margins  of  the  leaves ; 
the  autumnal  offsets  often  long  and 
threadlike,  with  a  fleshy  bud  at  the  ex- 
tremity, more  rarely  short  and  scaly  or 
leafy,  as  in  the  broad  E,  Leaves  ses- 
sile or  nearly  so,  narrow,  .and  toothed. 
Flowers  small,  in  terminal  leafy  racemes, 
the  buds  erect,  the  petals  deeply  notched. 
Stigma  entire  and  club-shaped.  Pod 
often  very  long. 

In  wet  ditches  and   watery  places, 
throughout  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and 
a  portion  of  North  America,   and  ex- 
Fig.  341.  tending  to  the  Arctic  Circle.     Common 

in  Britain,  excepting  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Fl.  summer.  Specimens  with  filiform  scions  have  been  dis- 
tinguished under  the  name  of  E,  virgatum. 


7.  Marsli  Epilobe.    Epilobimn  palustre,  Lidd.  (Fig.  342.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  346.) 

Very  near  the  alpine  E.,  and  by  some  believed  to  be  a  lowland  form 
of  it.  It  has  the  same  slender  scions,  entire  or  not  much  toothed 
leaves,  short  terminal  racemes,  small  flowers,  nodding  buds,  and  club- 
shaped,  undivided  stigma ;  but  its  stature  is  taller,  often  a  foot  or  even 
two  in  height,  and  the  leaves  are  longer  and  much  narrower,  often 
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linear.  It  sometimes  also  comes  very 
near  the  narrow-leaved  forms  of  the  pale 
E,  and  the  square  S.,  but  has  the  buds 
much  more  nodding,  and  the  decurrent 
lines  on  the  stem  are  either  very  faint 
or  entirely  wanting. 

In  wet,  boggy  places,  and  watery 
ditches,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  but  more  especially  in  the  north, 
extending  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Ge- 
nerally distributed  over  Britain,  but  not 
a  Tery  common  species.    Fl.  summer . 


S 


Fig.  342. 


8.  Chickweed  Epilobe.    Epilobium  alsuudfolium,  Vill. 
(Fig.  343.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2000.) 

Closely  allied  to,  and  perhaps  a  mere 
variety  of,  the  alpine  E.,  but  much  more 
luxuriant,  and  frequently  branched, 
though  seldom  more  than  6  inches  high. 
Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  ovate,  and 
toothed,  and  an  inch  long  or  more,  like 
those  of  the  broad  E,,  but  of  a  thicker 
consistence.  Flowers  larger  than  those  of  (^ 
the  alpine  E,  The  autunmal  scions  \(,  | 
are  more  frequently  undergroimd  than 
green  and  leafy. 

Along  alpine  rivulets  and  springs,  in 
all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  \^ry  common  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  extending  into  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales  and  north- 
western England,  but  not  recorded  from 

Ireland.     Fl.  summer. 

Fig.  843. 
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9.  Alpine  Epilobe.    Epilobium  alpinum,  Linn.  (Fig.  344.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2001.  S,  anagalUdifolium,  Bab.  Man.) 

This  little  plant  is  seldom  more  than 
4  or  5  inches  high,  and  often  much 
shorter,  decumbent  and  much  branched 
at  the  base,  glabrous  or  nearly  so ;  the 
autumnal  scions  usually  above  ground, 
slender  and  leafy,  rarely  short  and  tufted. 
Leaves  more  or  less  stalked,  small,  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  usually  obtuse,  and  en- 
tirely or  obscurely  toothed.  The  stems 
have  not  the  raised  decurrent  lines  of 
the  pale  £.,  but  are  only  marked  occa- 
sionally with  faint  downy  lines.  The 
flowers,  although  as  small  as  in  the  marsh 
£,,  appear  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  they  are  few  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming  short, 
leafy  racemes.  Buds  nodding.  Petals 
notched.  Style  ending  in  a  club-shaped  stigma,  entire  or  nearly  so. 
Pod  1  to  2  inches  long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  long  stalk. 

Along  alpine  rills,  and  wet  places  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  or 
Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  America.  Abun- 
dant in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  but  very  local  in  England,  and  does  not 
extend  into  Wales  or  Ireland.     Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  844. 


II.  aSNOTHSRA.    CENOTHEBA. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  yellow,  red,  or 
purple  flowers,  either  axillary  or  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx- 
tube  prolonged  above  the  ovary,  4-lobed  at  the  top.  Petals  4  Sta- 
mens 8.  Ovary  and  capsule  4-celled.  Style  distinct,  with  a  capitate 
or  4-lobed  stigma.    Seeds  numerous,  without  any  tuft  of  cottony  hairs. 

A  large  American,  and  chiefly  North  American  genus,  from  whence 
several  species  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Common  QSnothera.  QSnothera  bienift,  Linu.  (Fig.  345.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1534.     Evening  Primrose.) 

A  biennial,  2  or  3  feet  high ;  the  stems  almost  simple,  and  more  <nr 
less   hairy:   leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed. 
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hoary  op  downy.  Flowers  yellow,  large, 
and  fragrant,  in  a  long,  terminal  spike, 
often  leafy  at  the  base.  Ovary  sessile, 
about  6  to  8  lines  long,  the  tube  of  the 
cal^x  at  least  an  inch  longer,  the  petals 
broad  and  spreading.  Capsule  oblong. 
A  North  American  plant,  long  culti- 
vated in  European  flower-gardens,  and 
now  naturalized  on  river- banks  and 
other  sandy  places  in  several  parts  of 
western  Europe.  Appears  to  be  fully 
established  in  Lancashire  and  some  other  ^ 
counties  of  England.  Fl,  summer  and 
autumn,  opening  in  the  evening. 


Fig.  345. 


in.  lAjnwiaiJL  ltjdwigia. 

Marshy  or  almost  aquatic  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Limb  of  the  calyx  of 
4  short  divisions.  Petals  very  small,  or,  in  the  British  species,  none. 
Stamens  4.  Ovary  and  capsule  4-celled.  Style  distinct,  with  a  capi- 
tate stigma.    Seeds  numerous,  without  any  tuft  of  hairs. 

The  genus  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  species,  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  hotter  as  well  as  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  in 
the  new  world  as  in  the  old.  In  their  general  habit  and  small  flowers 
they  resemble  Peplis,  and  some  other  semiaquatic  plants  of  the  Ly th- 
rum family,  but  the  inferior  ovary  and  other  characters  are  entirely 
those  of  the  (Enothera  family. 


1.  Marsh  Ludwigia.    Ludwigia  palustriB,  Ell.  (Fig.  346.) 
(Isnardia,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2593.) 

A  small  glabrous  annual,  3  to  6  inches  high  or  rarely  more ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  creeping  in  mud  or  floating  in  water,  branching 
and  rooting  at  almost  every  node.  Leaves  ovate  and  entire,  6  lines  to 
an  inch  long.  Flowers  closely  sessile,  with  a  small  green  calyx,  no 
petals,  very  small  stamens,  and  an  exceedingly  short  style,  with  acorn- 
paratively  large  capitate  stigma.    The  capsule  rapidly  enlarges,  being, 

VOL.  I.  z 
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when  ripe,  about  2  lines  long,  oborate, 
with  4  green  angles,  and  containing 
nmnerons  minute  seeds. 

In  wet  ditches,  bogs,  and  pools,  in 
central  and  southern  Europe,  central 
Asia,  and  North  America,  not  crossing 
the  Baltic  to  the  northward.  In  Britain 
only  known  hitherto  in  three  localities 
in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands.    Fl.  tummer. 


Fig.  84R. 


IT.  OIROJBA.    CIBOLA. 

Herbs,  becoming  perennial  by  creeping  rootstocks  from  the  base  of 
the  erect  annual  flowering  stems,  with  opposite  stalked  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Limb  of  the  calyx  of  two  divisions, 
turned  back  whilst  flowering.  Petals  2.  Stamens  2.  Style  distinct, 
with  a  thick  stigma.  Ovary  and  capsule  globular,  pear-shaped,  or  ob- 
long,  2-  or  I-celled,  with  1  seed  in  each  cell. 

This  pretty  little  genus  consists  but  of  three  or  four  species,  spread 
over  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  North  America,  all  so  nearly  re- 
sembling each  other,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  botanists,  they  are 
mere  varieties  of  one. 

Plant  more  or  less  hairy.    Capsule  pear-shaped,  with  2  seedi .    1.  Common  C. 
Leases  perfectly  glabrous.    Capsule  oblong,  with  1  seed    .    .    2.  Jlpine  C, 


1.  Oommon  CirosBa.    CirosBa  lutetiaiiay  Linn.  (Fig.  347.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1056.    Enchanters  NighUhade,) 

Stems  erect  or  shortly  decumbent,  and  rooting  at  the  base,  1  to  1| 
feet  high,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  racemes,  more  or  less  clothed 
with  very  short  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  on  rather  long  stalks,  broadly 
ovate  or  heart-shaped,  2  to  3  inches  long,  rather  coarsely  toothed,  of  a 
thin  texture.    Flowen  white  or  pink,  in  elegant,  slightly  branched. 
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leaflesfl,  terminal  racemes.  Pedicels 
about  2  lines  long,  turned  down  after 
flowering.  Capsule  smaU,  pear-shaped, 
corered  with  stiff,  hooked  hairs,  forming 
a  small  burr.    Seeds  2. 

In  woods  and  shady  situations, 
throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Hussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north, 
and  in  North  America.  Abundant  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  scarce  in  Scot- 
land.   Fl.  summer. 


Kg.  347. 

2.  Alpine  CirocBa.    Ciros&a  alpina,  Linn.  (Fig.  848.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1067,  not  good.) 

Closely  resembles  the  common  species, 
of  which  it  may  be  a  mountain  variety,      \^ 
but  is  smaller  in  aU  its  parts,  and  usually 

quite  glabrous,  except  the  fruit.    It  is  s 

seldom  abore  6  inches  high ;  the  leaves 
are  thinner,  and  often  glossy ;  the  cap- 
sules smaller,  less  hairy,  much  narrower, 
and  usually  contain  only  a  single  seed, 
owing  to  the  almost  constant  abortion  of 
one  of  the  cells. 

In  woods,  and  stony  plac^,  chiefly 
in  mountain  districts,  in  Europe  and  aU 
across  Bussian  Asia,  often  ascending  to 
great  altitudes,  and  penetrating  further 
northward  than  the  common  C,  but  ap- 
parently not  an  Arctic  plant.  Abun- 
dant in  Scotland,  extending  into  the 
north  of  England,  but  disappearing  in 
the  south ;  in  Ireland  both  in  the  north  Fig.  848. 

and  in  Cork  county.    Fl,  summer.    A 

larger  variety  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  C,  intermedia,  a  name  also  ocoaiionally  given  to  smaller 
states  of  the  common  C. 

z2 
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T.  BnraZOPHYXtL.   mybiophyllfm. 

Aquatic  plants,  with  finely  pinnated,  whorled  leaves,  and  minute, 
sessile,  moncBcious  flowers.  Calyx  with  4  short  divisions.  Petals  4  in 
the  male  flowers,  very  minute  or  none  in  the  females.  Stamens  in  the 
males  8,  6,  or  4.  Oyaiy  and  capsule  of  the  females  short,  divided  into 
4  cells,  with  1  seed  in  each. 

A  small  genus,  widely  diflused  over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
In  its  finely-cut  whorled  leaves  it  bears  at  first  sight  much  resemblance 
to  Ceraiophyllf  but  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  not  repeatedly 
forked  as  in  the  latter  plant. 

Floral  leaves  or  bracts  not  longer  than  the  flowers  ....     1 .  Spiked  Jf. 
Floral  leaves  longer  than  the  flowers,  usually  pinnate,  like 

the  stom-leavee        2.   Whwled  Jf. 


1.  Spiked  MyriophylL    Myriophyllum  spicatum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  349.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  83.     Water  Milfoil) 

Bootstock    perennial,    creeping   and 
.      rooting  in  the  mud  under  water.    Stems 
j     ascending  to  the  surface,  but  usually 
wholly  immersed,  varying  in  length  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
more  or  less  branched.   Leaves  whorled, 
in  fours  or  sometimes  in  threes  or  in 
fives,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stem ; 
the  numerous  capillary  segments  entire, 
3  to  near  6  lines  long.    From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  branches  a  slender  spike,  2  to 
3  inches  long,  protrudes  from  the  water, 
bearing  minute  flowers  arranged  in  little 
whorls,  and  surrounded  by  small  bracts 
^  seldom  as  long  as  the  flowers  themselves. 

%  The  upper  flowers  are  usually  males, 

their  oblong  anthers,  on  very  short  fila- 
Fig.  849.  ments,  protruding  from  the  minute  calyx 

and  petals.  The  lower  ones  are  female, 
very  small,  succeeded  by  small,  nearly  globular  or  slightly  oblong 
capsules,  each  separating  ultimately  into  4  one-seeded  carpels. 

In  watery  ditches,  and  ponds,  tluroughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia. 
Extending  all  over  Britain.  Fl.  all  summer.  A  starved  slender  va- 
riety,  with  the  whorls  of  the  spike  often  reduced  to  a  smgle  flower,  and 
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the  lower  ones  haying  leaves  at  their  base  like  the  stem-leaves,  has 
been  considered  by  some  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  3f. 
aUemiJhrum  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2854). 


2.  Whorled  Myriophyll.    Myriophyllum  vertioillatum, 
Linn.  (Fig.  360.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  218.     Water  Milfoil,) 

In  deep,  clear  waters  the  foliage  is 
precisely  that  of  the  spiked  M,,  but  the 
flowers  are  all  immersed  in  the  water,  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  In  shallow, 
muddy  ditches,  the  segments  of  the 
leaves  are  often  shorter  and  fewer,  and 
the  flowers  form  a  spike  protruding  above 
the  water  as  in  the  spiked  Jf.,  but  the 
bracts  or  floral  leaves  are  longer  than 
the  flowers,  and  pinnate  like  the  stem- 
leaves:  this  form  constitutes  the  Jf. 
pectinaium  of  some  authors,  but  cannot 
be  distinguished  with  any  precision,  even 
as  a  variety. 

In  watery  ditches  and  ponds,  with  the 
spiked  Jf.,  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
geographical  range,  and  in  many  coun- 
tries as  common.  In  Britain  it  appears 
to  be  rather  scarce,  but  perhaps  fre- 
quently overlooked  from  its  flowers  not  appearing  above  the  water.  Fl. 
all  summer. 


Fig.  350. 


YI.  KARBSTAZIa.    HIFPUBIS. 

A  single  aquatic  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  MyriophyU 
by  its  entire  leaves,  and  by  its  flowers  always  without  petals,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  border  to  the  calyx,  and  reduced  to  1  stamen,  1 
subulate  style,  and  I  ovule  and  seed. 

1.  Oommon  Marestail.    Hippuris  vulgaris,  Linn.  (Fig.  851.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  763.) 
An  aquatic  plant  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  and  erect,  annual,  simple 
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stems,  the  upper  part  projecting  out  of 
^4  the  water  sometimes  to  the  height  of  8 

§'j  ]  or  10  inches,  and  crowded  in  their  whole 
^  length  by  whorls  of  from  8  to  12  linear 
^'  entire  leaves ;  the  submerged  ones,  when 

in  deep  streams,  oflen  two  or  three  inches 
long,  gradually  diminishmg  till  the  up- 
per ones  are  less  than  half  an  inch. 
Flowers  minute,  sessile  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  consisting  of  a  small 
globular  or  oblong  ovary,  crowned  by  a 
minAte,  scarcely  perceptible  border,  on 
which  is  inserted  a  very  small  stamen, 
and  from  the  centre  of  which  proceeds  a 
short,  thread-like  style.  Fruit  a  little, 
oblong,  1-seeded  nut,  scarcely  a  line  in 
length. 
Fig.  851.  In  shallow  ponds,  and  watery  ditches, 

over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Russian 
and  central  Asia,  and  North  America,  especially  at  high  latitudes.  In 
Britain,  not  near  so  frequent  as  the  Myriophyll  and  CeratophylL  Fl, 
iummer.  The  whole  plant  has  a  general  resemblance,  although  no 
affinity,  to  some  of  the  more  slender  species  of  JSquisetum,  often  called 
Harsetaili  or  even  MarestaiU. 


XXVII.  THE  LTTHBUM  FAMILT.    LYTHRARIE^. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  shrubs  or  trees,  with  leaves 
mostly  (at  least  the  lower  ones)  opposite,  entire,  and  without 
stipules ;  the  flowers  either  axillary  or  forming  terminal  racemes 
or  spikes,  more  or  less  leafy  at  the  base.  Calyx  free,  tubular  or 
campanulate,  with  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  teeth  as  there  are 
petals.  Petals  4,  6,  or  sometimes  more,  rarely  deficient,  inserted 
at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  crumpled  in  the  bud.  Stamens 
equal  to  or  double  the  number  of  the  petals  (or,  in  some  exotic 
genera,  indefinite),  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  often  lower 
down  than  the  petals.  Style  single.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx, 
but  generally  enclosed  within  its  tube,  divided  into  2  or  more 
pells,  each  with  several  ovules.     Capsule  of  a  thin  texture,  some- 
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times  becoming  1-celled  by  the  drying  of  the  partition,  containing 
several  small  seeds,  without  albumen. 

A  considerable  family,  some  of  the  herbaceous  semiaquatic  species 
dispersed  over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  whilst  the  larger  shrubby 
or  arborescent  ones  spread  over  the  tropics  both  in  the  new  and  the 
old  world.  They  come  near  to  some  Bosaceis  in  the  insertion  of  the 
stamens,  the  position  of  the  ovary,  the  structure  of  the  seeds,  etc.,  but 
independently  of  the  structure  of  the  ovary,  they  are  readily  known  by 
their  entire  leaves,  the  lower  ones  at  least  always  opposite.  They  are 
much  more  allied  to  the  splendid  and  extensive  tropical  Order  of 
MelcutomaceiB,  which  however  has  no  representative  in  Europe,  and 
is  even  but  little  known  iu  our  stoves. 

Calyx  tubular.    Petals  longer  than  its  teeth 1.  Ltthbum. 

Calyx  shortly  campanulate.    Petals  minate  or  none  ....    2.  Pbplis. 

Several  species  of  Cuphea,  an  American  genus  of  this  family,  are 
now  generally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 


I.  LYTHHVM.    LTTHBUM. 

Herbs,  with  sessile,  axillary  flow^s,  the  upper  ones  forming  long 
leafy  spikes.  Calyx  tubular,  with  8,  10,  or  12  teeth,  4,  5,  or  6  of  them 
being  external,  and  much  narrower  than  the  alternate  inner  ones. 
Petals  4,  5,  or  6,  longer  than  the  calycine  teeth.  Stamens  as  many, 
or  nearly  twice  as  many,  inserted  below  the  petals  on  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.    Ovary  and  capsule  2-celled.    Stigma  borne  on  a  distinct  style. 

The  genus  consists  of  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  world. 

Stems  2  feet  or  more.    Leaves  all  opposite  or  whorled.    Flowers 

large,  in  a  showy,  terminal  raceme 1.  Spiked  L. 

Stems  6  or  8  inches  or  less.    Upper  leaves  alternate,  narrow. 

Flowers  small,  with  minute  petals 2.  Hyssop  L, 


1.  Spiked  Lythnun.    Lythrum  Salioaria,  Linn.  (Fig.  852.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1061.     Turple  Loosestrife,) 

Eootstock  perennial,  with  short,  annual,  erect  stems,  2  or  3  feet 
high,  slighUy  branched,  glabrous  or  soilly  downy.  Leaves  opposite 
or  sometimes  in  threes,  sessile,  and  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base, 
lanceolate  and  entire,  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  Flowers  reddish- 
purple  or  pink,  in  rather  dense  whorls,  forming  handsome  terminal 
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spikes,  more  or  less  leafy  at  the  base  ; 
the  upper  floral  leaves  reduced  to  bracts 
scarcely  longer,  or  even  shorter  than  the 
flowers.  Calyx  about  3  lines  long,  with 
as  many  ribs  as  teeth;  of  these  the 
out^r  ones  are  subulate,  the  inner  ones 
short  and  broad.  Petals  oblong,  often 
near  half  an  inch  long. 

In  wet  ditches  and  marshy  places, 
throughout  Europe  and  Russian  and 
central  Asia,  in  Australia  and  North 
America.  Abundant  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  southern  and  western  Soot- 
land,  very  local  in  the  east  and  north. 
Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  352. 

2.  Hyssop  Lythrum.    Lythrum  hyssopifolium,  Linn. 
(Fig.  353.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  292.) 

A  glabrous  annual,  seldom  more  than 
6  or  8  inches  high,  the  stems  slightly 
branched,  and  decumbent  at  the  base, 
or,  in  starved  specimens,  erect  and  sim- 
ple. Leaves  sessile,  narrow,  and  entire, 
barely  half  an  inch  long ;  the  lower  ones 
opposite,  the  upper  ones  alternate. 
Flowers  small,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves;  the  calyx  scarcely  more 
than  a  line  long,  with  minute  teeth ;  the 
petals  purple,  about  half  that  length. 
In  moist  or  muddy  places,  especially 

'  those  which  are  occasionally  inundated. 

Widely  spread  over  central  and  southern 
Europe,  all  across  central  Asia,  in  North 
and  South  America,  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  but  not  so  common  in  Europe 
Fig.  358.  as  the  spiked  L,    In  Britain  but  few  lo- 

calities are  recorded  for  it  in  some  of  the 

Boathem  and  eastern  counties  of  Engand  and  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 
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II.  P&PLIS.    PEPLIS. 

Small  glabrous  annuals,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  minute 
axillary  flowers.  Calyx  shortly  campanulate,  with  6  external  and  6 
internal  smaller  teeth.  Petals  very  minute  or  none.  Stamens  6. 
Style  very  short,  scarcely  distinct.    Capsule  globular. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

1.  Common  Peplis.    Peplis  Portula,  Linji.  (Fig.  354.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  I2II.     Water  Purslane.) 

A  slightly  branched  annual,  creeping 
and  rooting  at  the  base,  seldom  above  2 
or  3  inches  high,  but  sometimes  many 
plants  grow  together  in  broad  tufts  or 
patches.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong, 
seldom  half  an  inch  long,  tapering  into 
a  stalk  at  the  base.  Flowers  sessile  in 
the  axils  of  nearly  all  the  leaves.  Cap- 
sules enclosed  in  the  somewhat  enlarged 
calyx,  but  seldom  attaining  a  line  in 
diameter. 

In  wet  ditches,    and  moist,    watery  p-jg.  354. 

places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 

to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia,  but  not  re- 
corded from  Siberia  or  central  Asia.  Frequent  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, less  so  in  Scotland.    JFY.  all  summer. 


XXVIII.  THE  GOUED  FAMILY.    CUCURBITACE^E. 

Herbs,  with  long  stems,  prostrate,  or  climbing  by  means  of 
axillary  tendrils ;  alternate,  palmately-veined  leaves ;  and  unisexual 
flowers,  either  solitary  or  in  bunches  or  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  united  in  a  single  5-lobed  co- 
roUa  or  rarely  distinct,  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  calyx.  Sta- 
mens in  the  male  flowers  inserted  on  the  calyx  or  corolla ;  anthers 
curved,  forming  a  wavy  line  on  the  short,  thick  filaments,  which 
are  sometimes  free,  but  often  so  combined  as  that  the  number  of 
stamens  has  been  diflerently  described  as  5,  or  3  only,  or  some- 
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times  all  the  filaments  form  but  one  mass.  Ovary  in  the  females 
inferior,  divided  into  8  or  5  cells.  Stigmas  from  8  to  5,  2-clefiy 
either  sessile  or  supported  on  a  style.  Fruit  succulent  or  juicy, 
either  indehiscent  or  bursting  open  elastically  when  ripe. 

A  considerable  Order,  chiefly  tropical,  and  more  especially  African, 
with  but  very  few  species,  extending  into  Europe  or  northern  Asia.  It 
is  very  easily  recognized,  as  well  by  its  foliage  and  tendrils  as  by  the 
structure  of  the  flowers.  The  only  Order  at  all  allied  to  it  is  that  of 
the  Pcusion-Jlowera,  almost  all  of  them  American,  and  chiefly  tropical, 
but  of  which  some  species  are  well  known  among  our  greenhouse  or 
stove  plants.  To  the  Churd  family  belong  the  Cucumbers,  MeUnu^ 
Watermelons,  Gourds,  Pumpkins,  etc.,  of  our  gardens,  most  of  them 
of  very  ancient  cultivation,  but  unknown  in  a  wild  state. 

I.  BRYONY.    BBYONIA. 

Calyx  with  5  smaU  teeth.  Corolla  S-lobed.  Anthers  apparently  3, 
of  which  2  are  double  and  1  single.  Style  3-lobed,  with  capitate  or  2- 
lobed  stigmas.    Fruit  a  globular  berry. 

1.  Common  Bryony.    Bryonia  dioica,  Linn.  (Fig.  855.) 

(Eng.  Bot  t.  439.) 

Bootstock  perennial,  thick  and  tu- 
berous, sometimes  branched ;  the  annual 
stems  climbing  to  a  great  length,  and, 
as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  rough  witJi 
minute  hairs,  containing  an  acrid  juice, 
and  emitting  a  sickening  smell  in  dry- 
ing. Tendrils  simple  or  branched,  and 
spirally  twisted.  Leaves  more  or  less 
deeply  divided  into  6  or  7  broad,  angu- 
lar, and  coarsely  toothed  lobes,  of  which 
the  middle  one  is  the  longest.  Flowers 
dioecious,  the  males  several  together  in 
stalked  racemes,  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the 
corolla  broadly  campanulate,  about  half 
Fi^.  355.  1^  ii^ch  diameter-;    the  females  much 

smaller,  generaUy  2  together,  nearly 
rotate,  with  a  globular  ovary.  Berries  red  or  orange,  about  4  lines  in 
diameter,  containing  several  flat  nearly  orbicular  seeds. 

Common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus.    Occurs  in  most  English  counties,  and  common  in  some. 
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bat  rare  in  the  north  and  in  Wales,  and  does  not  extend  into  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  Fl.  summer.  It  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  so- 
called  black  Bryony,  which  is  the  common  Tamus,  a  very  different  plant, 
with  entire,  shining  leaves. 


(The  Purslane  family,  inserted  here  in  the  first  edition,  is  now  placed 
above,  p.  135,  next  to  tiie  Pink  family ;  and  the  Paronychia  family 
will  be  found  below,  next  to  the  Oooerfbot  family.) 


XXIX.  THE  CEASSULA  FAMILY.  CRABSULACE^. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  succulent  leaves,  all  or  only  the  upper 
ones  usually  alternate,  rarely  all  opposite,  no  stipules,  and  flowers 
in  terminal  racemes  or  cymes.  Sepals  8  or  more,  usually  5,  some- 
times 15  to  20,  cohering  at  the  base.  Petals  as  many,  sometimes 
united  in  a  single  corolla.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many, 
inserted  with  the  petals  at  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  superior ; 
the  carpels  as  many  as  the  petals,  and  free,  usually  with  a  small, 
flat  scale  at  their  base,  and  forming  as  many  distinct  capsules, 
each  containing  several  seeds  attached  to  the  inner  angle.  Embryo 

straight,  with  a  thin,  fleshy  albumen. 

• 

A  nnmerons  family,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  but 
particularly  abounding  in  south-western  Africa  and  in  the  rocky  dis- 
tricts of  Europe  and  central  Asia.  The  exact  concordance  in  nimiber 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  the  different  whorls  forms  the  most  pro- 
minent character  of  the  family,  to  which  the  succulent  leaves  give  a 
peculiar  habit. 

Stamens  3  or  4.    Plants  very  small,  with  minute  flowers  .    .1.  Tillsa. 
Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  (half  of  them  sometimes 
without  anthers) . 
Petals  united  in  a  tubular  corolla,  longer  than  the  calyx    .    2.  CoTTLSDoy. 
Petals  free  or  nearly  so,  and  spreading. 
Flowers  mostly  with  6  or  6  petals  and  sepab    ....    8.  SsDinc. 
All  the  flowers  with  more  than  6,  usually  10  or  12  petals 
and  sepals 4.  Housblisk. 

Among  the  succulent  plants  in  our  greenhouses,  the  Oraesulas, 
JScheverias,  Bockeae,  and  a  few  others,  belong  to  this  family,  but  by 
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far  the  greater  proportion  form  part  of  the  M^embfyantkemum  and 
Cactui  families,  which  are  entirely  exotic. 

I.  TZZilaiBA.    TILUEA. 

Very  small  annoals,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  minnte  flowers  in  the 
upper  axils.    Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  3  or  4. 

Besides  the  European  species,  the  genus  contains  several  from  North 
America,  central  Asia,  southern  Africa,  and  Australia,  most  of  them 
amongst  the  smallest  of  flowering  plants. 


1.  Mossy  Tiltoa.    TillsBa  musoosa,  Linn.  (Fig.  356.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  116.) 

The  whole  plant  is  seldom  more  than 
2  inches  high,  and  usually  but  an  inch, 
or  even  much  less,  although  much 
branched,  and  crowded  with  flowers  ;  it 
is  usually  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  slen- 
der, though  succulent.  Leaves  narrow- 
lanceolate  or  linear.  Flowers  solitary 
Fig.  356.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^>  ^^  several  together  in  little 

clusters.      Sepals    lanceolate,    pointed. 
Petals  minute  and  subulate.     Carpels  with  2  minute  seeds  in  each. 

On  moist,  barren,  sandy  heaths  and  wastes,  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward 
to  the  Netherlands.  Has  been  found  in  several  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England,  but  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.    FL  sUmmer. 


II.  OOTYIiSDOir.    COTYLEDON. 

Herbs,  or  succulent  shrubs,  with  scattered  leaves  (rarely  opposite  in 
some  exotic  species),  and  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Sepals  5,  small.  Petals  combined  into  a  single  tubular  or  campanulate 
corolla,  with  5  teeth  or  divisions.  Stamens  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  corolla,  but  often  adnate  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  Carpels  6,  each 
with  a  scale  at  the  base. 

Taking  this  genus  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  Lin- 
nsDus,  it  includes  a  considerable  number  of  south-west  African,  besides 
several  south  European  and  central  Asiatic  ones,  which,  with  our 
British  species,  are  considered  by  some  modem  botanists  as  forming 
a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Umbilicus. 
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1.  Wall  Cotyledon.    Cotyledon  tunbilions,  Linn.  (Fig.  357.) 
(Eng.  Bofc.  t.  179.     Pennywort,    Navelioort.) 

Stock  perennial,  almost  woody.  Ea- 
dical  and  lower  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
fleshy,  orbicular,  broadly  crenate,  and 
more  or  less  peltate.  Flowering  stems 
erect,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  sim- 
ple or  sliglitly  branched,  leafy  at  the 
base  only,  and  bearing  a  long  raceme 
of  pendulous,  yellowish-green  flowers. 
Calyx  very  small.  Corolla  cylindrical,  ^ 
about  3  lines  long,  becoming  afterwards 
somewhat  enlarged,  with  5  short  teeth, 
and  enclosing  the  adnate  stamens  and 
the  carpels. 

On  rocks,  walls,  and  old  buildings,  in 
western  Europe,  extending  eastward 
round  the  greater  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, southwards  to  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, and  northwards  to  Ireland,  west-  Fig.  357. 
em  England,  and  the  south-west  comer 

of  Scotland.    It  occurs  more  sparingly  along  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  occasionally  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties.     Fl,  summer. 


ni.  8&DVM.    SEDUM. 

Succulent  herbs,  sometimes  woody  at  the  base,  with  scattered  leaves, 
occasionally  opposite  or  whorled,  especially  at  the  base,  or  on  barren 
stems ;  and  yellow,  white,  reddish,  or  blue  flowers,  in  terminal  cymes 
or  corymbs.  Sepals  4  to  6  (usually  5).  Petals  as  many,  distinct. 
Stamens  twice  as  many.  Carpels  as  many  as  the  petals,  each  with  an 
entire  or  emarginate  scale  at  the  base,  and  containing  several  seeds. 

A  widely  diffused  genus,  numerous  in  species,  especially  in  central 
and  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  but  extending  also  into  North 
America,  and  the  mountains  of  South  America.  A  large  number  of 
the  smaller^  thick-leaved  species  are  found  on  dry  rocks  or  stony  places, 
whence  the  popular  name  of  Stonecrop  applied  to  several  of  them. 

Leaves  flat,  broad. 

Flovrers  dioDcious,  with  4  sepals  and  petals \,  BoMcroot 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  in  large  corymbs,  with  6  sepals 

and  petals 2.  Orpine  S. 
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Leayes  aft  thiok,  or  nearly  as  thick,  as  broad. 
JFlowers  white  or  reddish, 

Leayes  shortly  OToid  or  globular. 

Whole  plant  quite  glabrous 8.  English  S. 

Calyx  and  pedicels  with  a  few  shorty  glandular  hairs    4.  Thick-Uaved  S. 
Leaves  oblong  or  cylindrical. 
Glabrous  perennial,  with  numerous  short  barren 

branches,  and  erect  flowering  stems      ....    5.  WhUe  8. 
Viflcidly    downy,   erect    annual,  without    barren 

branches 6.  Hairy  S, 

Flowers  yellow. 
Flowering  steins  1  to  8  inches  high.     Cymes  of  two 
or  three  short  branches. 

Leaves  ovoid  or  globular 7.  Biting  S. 

Leaves  cylindrical  or  oblong 8.  Tatteless  S. 

Flowering  stems  at  least  6  inches  high.    Cymes  two 
or  three  times  divided 9.  Sock  S, 

The  8,  8ieboldi,  from  Japan,  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 


1.  Boseroot  Sedum.    Sedum  Bhodiola,  DC.  (Fig.  358.) 
(Rhodiola  rosea,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  608.     Moseroot,    Midsummer'men.) 

Stock  short,  thick,  and  almost  woody ; 
the  amioal  stems  erect,  stouts  simple,  6 
inches  to  nearly  a  foot  high,  leafy  to  the 
top.  Leaves  alternate,  sessile,  obovate 
or  oblong,  slightly  toothed,  from  6  lines 
to  an  inch  long,  the  lower  ones  often 
reduced  to  brown  scales.  Flowers  dioB- 
cious,  yellow  or  rarely  purpliBh,  forming 
rather  dense  cymes,  snrroimded  by  the 
upper  leaves,  which  often  assume  a  yel- 
low or  purple  tinge;  the  males  wiUi  8 
stamens,  rather  longer  than  the  petals 
and  sepals  ;  the  females  with  4  carpels, 
ending  in  short,  spreading  styles. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  in  nortiiem  and 

Arctic  Europe  and   Asia,  and  in   the 

higher  mountain-ranges  of  central  £u- 

ig.  358.  j^pg  ^^^  j^^^     Abundant  in  Scotland 

and  in  the  higher  mountains  of  northern 
England  and  Ireland,  descending  also  to  maritime  cliffs  in  western 
Scotland.  Fl.  summer.  The  smell  of  the  rootstock,  when  drying, 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  roses,  whence  its  specific  name. 
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2.  Orpine  Sedum.    Sedum  Telephium,  Linn.  (Fig.  359.) 
(EDg.  Bot.  1. 1319.     8.  purpureum,  Bab.  Man.    Orpine,    Livelong.) 

Bootstock  perennial,  the  annnal  stems 
hard,  erect,  simple,  about  a  foot  high  or 
rather  more.  Leares  scattered,  obovate 
or  oblong,  and  coarsely  toothed ;  the 
lower  ones  2  inches  long  or  eren  more, 
and  much  narrowed  or  even  stalked  at 
the  base ;  the  upper  ones  oflen  rounded 
at  the  base.  Flowers  numerous,  purple 
in  the  British  variety,  forming  a  hand- 
some corymb  at  the  top  of  the  stem. 
Sepals  5,  short  and  pointed.  Petals 
more  than  twice  as  long.  Stamens  10, 
rather  shorter  than  the  petals. 

On  the  borders  of  fields,  hedgebanks, 
and  bushy  places,  in  northern  and  central 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  hilly  districts  in  the  more  south- 
em  portion  of  its  area.  Occurs  in  most  Fig.  $59. 
of  the  British  counties,  but  has  been  so 

long  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  and  is  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  it  is  really  indigenous.    Fl.  summer,  rather  late. 

3.  Engliflh  Sedum.    Sedum  anglioum,  Huds.  (Fig.  360.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 171.) 

A  small  perennial,  seldom  more  than 
3  inches  high,  and  quite  glabrous  in^ 
its  parts;  the  stems  decumbent  and 
much  branched  at  the  base,  with  short, 
thick,  almost  globular  leaves,  crowded 
on  the  short  barren  branches,  more 
loosely  scattered  and  occasionaUy  oppo- 
site on  the  flowering  ones.  Flowers 
white,  occasionally  tinged  with  pink,  in 
a  short,  irregular  cyme.  Sepals  short 
and  ffreen.  Petals  more  than  twice  as 
long,    lanceolate^    and    more    or   less  Fig.  860. 

pointed. 

In  rocky  or  stony  places,  usually  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  western 
Europe,  from  Portugal  to  southern  Norway,  ascending  also  high  into 
the  mountains  of  the  south-west.    Abundant  along  the  western  coast 
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(Eng.  Bot.  t.  666.) 

Very  nearly  aJlied  to  the  JSn^lisk  S„ 
but  usually  rather  smaller,  of  a  glaucous- 
green,  and  the  flowering  summits  more 
or  less  viscid,  with  short,  glandular  hairs; 
the  leaves  thicker,  and  more  frequently 
opposite  ;  the  cymes  of  flowers  more 
compact,  of  a  dead  white  tinged  with 
rose-colour;  and  the  petals  broader  and 
not  so  pointed. 

Much  more  widely  spread  on  rocks 
and  walls,  in  western,  central,  and  south- 
em  Europe,  than  the  JE:nfflish  S.,  but 
does  not  extend  eastward  to  the  Russian 
Fig.  361.  temtory,  nor  northward  into  northern 

.  A.«,  1      ivL-     .  Germany.    In  Britain,  only  indicated  in 

uS^  "     Tl  ^  T'^'"^  ^"«^^^^'  ^^^^  «^^^  doubt  as^to  ite  Sng 
indigenous,  but  probably  truly  so  in  Cork  county.  Ireland.  FlZmZ 

5.  White  Sedum.    Sediun  album,  Linn.  (Fig.  362.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1678.) 

Stock  creeping  and  procumbent,  bear- 
ing m  winter  short  barren  stems  with 
crowded  leaves,  and  in  summer  erect 
flowering  branches,  from  4  to  6  inches 
hiffa,  and  perfectly  glabrous.     Leaves 
scattered,  oblong  or  cylindrical,  3  to  6 
lines  long.    Flowers  of  a  pure  white  or 
slightly  pink,  rather  smaU  and  numerous, 
in  elegant  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs. 
Sepals  short,  oval,  and  obtuse.  Petals  near 
three  times  as  long,  oblong  and  obtuse. 
On  old  walls,  rocks,  cottage-roofs,  etc., 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north. 
In  Britain,  perhaps  truly  indigenous  in 
the  Malvern  Hills,   in  Somersetshire, 
and  m  some  parts  of  Ireland ;    in  other 
places  where  it  has  been  observed,  it 


Fig.  362. 


^  Probab,,  been  introduced  ^Z^r^Z  ''^J^r! 
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6.  Hairy  Sedum.    Sedum  villoBiun,  Linn.  (Fig.  363.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  394.) 

An  annual,  with  erect,  nearly  simple 
■terns,  3  to  4  inches  high;  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant  always  more  or  less 
covered  with  short,  risoid  hairs,  like  the 
ihick-leaved  8.  Leaves  more  than  twice, 
often  4  or  6  times,  as  long  as  thick,  al- 
ternate or  scattered.  Flowers  few,  of  a 
pale,  rather  dingy  rose-colour,  in  a  small, 
rather  loose,  terminal  cyme.  Sepals 
ovate  and  green.  Petals  ovate,  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

In  bogs  and  along  stony  rills,  in  the 
mountains  of  western,  central,  and  north- 
em  Europe,  frequent  in  northern  Eng- 
land and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  but  not 
recorded  from  Ii*eland.    JFY.  summer. 

Fig.  368. 


7.  Biting  Sedum.    Sedum  acre,  Linn.  (Fig.  364.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  839.     Wall-Pepper.) 

Tufls  perennial  and  procumbent,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  short  barren  stems, 
and  erect  or  ascending  flowering 
branches,  from  1  to  2  or  3  inches  high ; 
the  whole  plant  quite  glabrous,  assu- 
ming a  yellowish  tinge,  and  biting  to  the 
taste  when  chewed.  Leaves  small,  thick, 
ovoid  or  sometimes  nearly  globular, 
those  of  the  barren  shoots  usually  closely 
imbricated  in  six  rows.  Flowers  of  a 
bright  yellow,  in  small  terminal  cymes, 
much  longer,  narrow-oblong  and  pointed. 

On  walls  and  rocks,  in  stony  and  sandy  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Sussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.    Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  864. 
Sepals  very  short.    Petals 


8.  Tasteless  Sedum.    Sedum  sexangulare,  Linn.  (Fig.  365.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1946.) 
Very  near  the  biting  S.,  and  by  some  considered  as  a  mere  variety. 


TOL.  I. 
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differing  only  by  the  more  slender  leaves, 
several  times  longer  than  thick,  and  by 
the  flayoor  said  to  be  less  acrid. 

A  rather  scarce  plant,  scattered  over 
central  and  eastern  Europe.    Indicated 
f)     in  some  parts  of  England,  especially  on 
/     old  walls,  in  some  of  the  eastern  coonties, 
but  with  doubts  as  to  its  being  indige- 
nous.   Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  365. 

9.  Book  Sedum.    Sedum  rupestre,  Linn.  (Fig.  36G.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 170,  and  5.  glaucum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2477.) 

Stock  perennial  and  creeping,  with 
numerous  short  barren  shoots,  1  to  3 
inches  long ;  the  terminal  flowering 
stems  ascending  or  erect,  6  inches  to  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  narrow,  cylindrical, 
with  a  short  point,  and  more  or  less 
extended  at  the  base  below  their  point 
of  insertion  into  a  short  spur.  Flowers 
yeUow,  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
other  British  species,  forming  a  termi- 
nal cyme  of  4  or  6  to  7  or  8  recurved 
branches,  each  bearing  from  3  to  5  or  6 
sessile  flowers.  Sepals  short  and  ovate ; 
the  petals  twice  as  long  and  linear. 

On  old  walls  and  stony  places,  in  tem- 
perate and  southern  Europe,  extending 
northwards  to  southern  Sweden.     In 
Fig.  366.  Britain,  it  is  undoubtedly  wild  in  several 

of  the  southern  and  western  counties  of 
England  and  in  Ireland,  but  has  besides  established  itself  in  many 
places  where  it  has  escaped  from  cultivation.  Fl.  summer.  Slight 
varieties  have  been  distinguished  under  the  names  of  5.  r^xum  (Eng. 
Bot.  t.  696)  and  8.  Fosterianum  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1802),  but  the  charac- 
ters assigned,  derived  chiefly  from  the  more  or  less  crowded,  closely 
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appressed  or  spreading  leaves  of  the  barren  shoots,  are  very  difficult  to 
appreciate,  and  appear  to  depend  more  on  station  than  on  any  real  dif- 
ference in  the  plants. 


IV.  HOU8EI.SBK.    SEMPEBYIYDM. 

Saccolent  herbs,  with  a  perennial,  often  woody  stock,  usually  larger 
and  coarser  than  the  Sedums;  the  thick,  succulent  leaves  densely  im- 
bricated on  the  short,  often  globular,  barren  shoots,  and  scattered 
along  the  erect  flowering  stems.  Inflorescence  and  flowers  as  in  Sedum, 
except  that  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  much  more  numerous,  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  carpels  varying  from  6  to  20  (usually  10  to  12).  Stamens 
twice  as  many,  but  one  half  occasionally  abortive  and  very  small,  or 
sometimes  transformed  into  extra  carpels.  The  little  scales  placed 
under  the  carpels  are  toothed  or  jagged,  or  sometimes  wanting. 

Besides  the  common  one,  there  are  a  few  allied  species  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  some  half-shrubby  ones  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
several  in  south-western  Africa.  Some  of  these  have  long  been  in  cul- 
tivation among  our  garden  succulent  plants. 


1.  Common  Houseleek.    Sempervivum  tectorum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  307.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1320.) 

The  barren  shoots  form  numerous, 
almost  globular  tufts,  from  whence,  in 
subsequent  years,  arise  the  stout,  suc- 
culent flowering  stems  to  the  height  of 
about  a  foot.  Leaves  very  thick  and 
fleshy;  the  lower  ones  1  to  1^  inches 
long,  ending  in  a  short  point,  and 
bordered  by  a  line  of  short,  stiff*  hairs ; 
the  upper  ones  as  well  as  the  cymes 
more  or  less  clothed  with  a  short,  viscid 
down.  Flowers  pink,  sessile  along  the 
spreading  or  recurved  branches  of  the 
cjme.  Petals  linear,  pointed,  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  the  sepals,  downy 
on  the  outside,  and  ciliate  on  the  edges, 
like  the  leaves. 

In  iDoky  situations,  in  the  great  moun- 
tain-ranges of  central  and  southern  Eu-  Fig.  867. 
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rope  to  the  Caucasus,  and  haying  been  very  long  ooltiyated  as  a  curio- 
si^,  it  is  widely  spread  over  northern  Europe,  as  an  introduced  plant, 
on  cottage-roofs  and  old  walls.  It  is  only  unde^  such  circumstanoea 
that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  Britain.    Fl,  summer. 


XXX.  THE  EEBBS  PAMILT*    EIBESIACE^, 

This  family  is  identical  with  the  Linnffian  genus  Bibes,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  exotic  shrubby  genera  of  the  Saxifrage  family, 
but  maintained  as  distinct  on  account  of  the  succulent  fruit  with 
parietal  placentas,  and  the  uniou  of  the  styles  at  the  base,  indi- 
eating  some  approach  to  the  Cactus  family. 

L  RIBBS.    BIBES. 

Shrubs,  with  alternate,  palmately  veined  or  lobed  leaves,  no  stipules, 
and  axillary  flowers  in  racemes,  or  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  adherent  to 
the  ovary  at  the  base,  the  limb  divided  into  4  or  5  segments.  Petals 
as  many,  very  small  and  scale-like,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments 
of  the  calyx.  Stamens  as  many.  Ovary  inferior,  1-ceUed,  with  many 
ovules  inserted  on  2  parietal  placentas.  Style  deeply  divided  into  2  or 
4  lobes.  Fruit  a  berry,  fiUed  with  j uicy  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  sus- 
pended by  long  stalks.    Albumen  homy,  with  a  small,  straight  embryo. 

A  genus  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere.  The  species  are  most  numerous  in  north-western 
America,  and  a  small  number  extend  down  the  Andes  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  continent. 

Steins  prickly.    Peduncles  1  or  2-flowered   ......    1.  Oooteberry  R, 

Stems  unarmed.    Flowers  in  racemes. 
Flowers  all  complete. 
Leaves  inodorous.     Pedioeb  all  short.    Fruit  red  or 

white 2.  Cmrrani  R, 

Leaves  strongly  scented.    Lowest  pedicels  of  each  ra- 
ceme longer  than  the  upper  ones.    Fruit  black    .     .    4.  Black  J2. 
Flowers  dioecious.    Fruit  red 8.  MounUtm  R, 

The  scarlet  Rihes  and  several  others,  now  frequent  in  our  shrubberies, 
are  natives  of  north-western  America. 

1.  Gtooseberry  Bibes.    Ribes  GroBSularia,  Linn.  (Fig.  3GS.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1292,  and  R,  Uva-crispa,  Kng.  Bot.  t.  2057.) 
A  much  branched  but  rather  weak  shrab,  3  or  4  feet  high,  wiUi 
numerous  palmately  spreading  prickles,  either  single  or  two  or  three 
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together.  Leaves  small,  orbictilar,  pal- 
matelj  divided  into  3  or  6  crenated  lobes, 
more  or  less  hairy  on  both  sides.  Flowers 
green,  hanging  singly  or  in  pairs  on  short 
pedicels  from  little  tufts  of  young  leaves. 
Calyx-tube  shortly  campanulate,  the  seg- 
ments oblong,  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  petals*  Berry  of  the  wild  plant  ra- 
ther small  and  yellowish,  sprinkled  with 
stiff  hairs,  but  in  cultivation  varying 
much  in  size  and  colour,  and  often  quite 
glabrous. 

In  thickets,  open  woods,  and  hedges, 
in  the  rocky  parts  of  central  and  south- 
ern Europe,  and  western  Asia.  In  Bri- 
tain, well  established  in  many  places,  in 
hedges  and  even  wilder  places,  but 
scarcely  indigenous,  having  been  abun- 
dantly cultivated  in  cottage-gardens  for  ^^6-  ^^* 
several  centuries.    Fl.  early  sjfring, 

2.  Currant  Bibes.    Bibes  rubnun,  Linn.  (Fig.  869.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1289,  and  B,  petraum,  t.  705.  Bed  and  White  Currants.) 

An  erect,  branching  shrub,  3  or  4 
feet  high,  without  prickles.  Leaves  on 
rather  long  stalks,  much  larger  and 
thinner  than  those  of  the  Gooseberry  B., 
with  3  or  6  rather  short  and  broad-  , 
toothed  lobes,  glabrous,  or  more  fre- 
quently sprinkled  with  a  few  minute 
hairs  on  the  upper  surface,  and  more  or 
less  downy  underneath.  Flowers  small, 
greenish-white,  several  together  in  axil- 
lary racemes  at  the  base  of  the  year's 
shoots.  These  racemes  are  either  erect 
or  pendulous  when  in  flower,  but  almost 
always  pendulous  when  in  fruit;  the 
pedicels  all  short,  and  do  not  commence 
at  the  very  base  of  the  raceme  as  in  the 

hUmk  B.,  each  pedicel  being  in  the  axil  -^^ 

of  a  small  bract.  Calyx-segments  broadly  pjg.  359, 

spreading,  obovate   or  rounded,  twice 

the  length  of  the  small  petals.    Berries  red  when  wild,  varying  in  cul- 
tivation from  red  to  white. 
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In  rocky  woods,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  replaced  in  southern  Europe  and 
central  Asia  by  the  R.  petraum.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  the  north  of 
England,  and  occurs  also  in  some  parts  of  southern  England  and  Ire- 
laud,  but  it  has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  cultivated,  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  how  far  it  is  really  indigenous.  Fl,  spring.  A  variety 
with  more  upright  racemes  has  been  falsely  referred  to  the  Continental 
B.peirofum,  and  another  with  the  flowers  almost  sessile  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  B.  spicatum  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1290). 

8.  Mountain  Bibes.    Bibes  alpinum,  Linn.  (Fig.  370.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  704.) 

^v  Very  near  the  Currant  B.,  but  the 

leaves  are  smaller,  more  deeply  divided, 
smooth  and  shining,  and  glabrous  under- 
I  neath;  the  flowers  much  smaller  and 
always  dioecious ;  the  males  rather  nu- 
merous, in  little,  erect  racemes,  of  1  to 
1 J  inches ;  the  pedicels  slender,  but  not 
quite  so  long  as  the  bracts  ;  the  females, 
on  separate  shrubs,  much  fewer  together, 
in  very  short  racemes,  and  often  almost 
sessile ;  the  berries  small  and  tasteless. 
In  rocky,  hiUy  districts,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia ;  not 
an  alpine  plant,  notwithstanding  its 
name,  but  said  to  extend  to  rather  high 
northern  latitudes  ;  it  may  not,  however, 
Fig.  370.  always  have  been  properly  distinguished 

from  the  Currant  B.  Eather  scarce  in 
Britain,  and  chiefly  in  central  and  northern  England  and  southern 
Scotland ;  it  does  not  extend  into  the  Highlands,  nor  is  it  recorded 
from  Ireland.    Fl.  spring. 


4.  Black  Bibes.    Bibes  nigrum,  Linn.  (Fig.  371.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1291.    Black  Currant) 

Easily  known  by  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  leaves  when  rubbed, 
arising  from  the  small,  glandular  dots  copiously  sprinkled  on  the  under 
side.  Stem  unarmed.  Leaves  rather  larger  than  in  the  Currant  B., 
more  cordate,  and  usually  with  only  three  broad,  crenate  lobes,  coarse 
and  rough,  but  scarcely  hairy.    Eacemes  pendulous,  looser  than  in  the 
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Currant  R,;  the  flowers  larger,  cam- 
panulate,  on  longer  pedicels,  of  which 
the  lowest,  arising  from  the  very  base  of 
the  raceme,  are  much  longer  than  the 
others.  Calyx  rather  hoary  outside. 
Berries  black. 

In  woods,  in  northern,  central,  and 
eastern  Europe,  and  Bussian  and  central 
Asia,  but  less  common  in  western  Eu- 
rope than  the  last  two  species.  In  Bri- 
tain, although  found  in  cool,  shady 
places,  and  boggy  thickets,  in  various 
parts  of  England,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  be  truly  indigenous,  as,  like 
the  Gooseberry  and  the  Currant,  its  cul- 
tivation dates  firom  a  very  early  period. 
27.  spring. 


Fig.  371. 


XXXI.  SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY.    SAXIFRAGACEiE. 

Herbs,  or  in  exotic  genera,  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or 
opposite  leaves,  and  uo  stipules.  Calyx  free,  or  more  or  less  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary,  with  4  or  6  (rarely  more)  lobes  or  segments. 
Petals  as  many,  pcrigynous,  or  none.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice 
as  many  (rarely  more),  perigynous.  Ovary  either  adherent  or  in- 
serted on  a  broad  base,  either  2-  or  4-celled,  or  1-celled,  with  2  or 
more  parietal  placentas,  often  lobed  at  the  top,  with  as  many 
(rarely  twice  as  many)  styles  or  stigmas  as  cells  or  placentas. 
Fruit  a  capsule.  Seeds  several,  usually  many,  to  each  cell  or  pla- 
centa ;  the  albumen  usually  copious,  rarely  none. 

An  extensive  family,  ranging  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  and  in- 
cluding many  shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  the  Hydrangeas,  JSscallonias, 
JPhiladelphuses  (Syringas),  Deutzias,  etc.,  of  our  gardens,  of  which  the 
British  herbaceous  genera  can  give  very  little  idea.  The  characters  of 
the  Order  are  moreover  somewhat  complicated,  there  being  several  ex- 
ceptions among  exotic  genera,  besides  those  alluded  to  in  the  above 
general  character,  and  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  it  are  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  settled.    The  four  British  genera  differ  from  each  other 
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in  many  essential  points,  but  are  all  distinguislied  from  the  Bose  family 
by  the  definite  stamens  and  want  of  stipules,  from  that  and  l^e  Orassula 
family  by  the  carpels  united  into  a  single  ovary,  and  from  the  Lytkrum 
family  by  the  distinct  styles  and  the  more  adherent  ovary. 

Petals  none  •    •    •    , 2.  CHBTSOSPLSint. 

PetabS. 
Stameiui  10,  all  bearing  anthers.    Styles  2     ....    1.  SjUUFSxaB. 
Stamens  5,  bearing  anthers ;  6  barren,  with  a  tuft  of 

globular-headed  fikments.    Stigmas  4 8.  Paskassia. 

Stamens  6  only.    Styles  6  or  8  (8  or  4,  eaoh  deeply  2- 
cleft) 4.  SuKDEW. 


I.  SAXZFRAQB.    SAXIFBAGA. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  more  commonly  with  a  perennial  tufted  stock, 
with  radical  or  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
terminal  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  free,  or 
more  or  less  adherent  to  the  ovary  at  the  base,  with  5  teeth  or  seg- 
ments. Petals  5.  Stamens  10,  inserted  with  the  petals  at  the  base  of 
the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  2- celled,  superior  or  more  or  less 
inferior,  with  2  distinct  styles.  Seeds  several  in  each  cell,  with  a  small 
embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

A  numerous  genus,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain  or  rock  plants, 
abundant  in  all  the  great  mountain-chains  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
some  species  ascending  to  the  highest  alpine  or  furthermost  Arctic 
stations,  others  extend  along  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  whilst  a  few  descend  to  the  hot  limestone  rocks  of  the 
Mediterranean  region. 

Leaves  all  opposite  and  small.    Low,  spreading  plant. 

Flowers  purple 1.  Purple  8, 

Leaves  alternate  or  radical. 
Flowers  yellow. 
Calyx  spreading,  adherent  at  the  base.    Stem  bear- 
ing several  flowers 2.  Yellow  S, 

Calyx  reflexed,  free.    Stems  1 -flowered     ....    8.  Marsh  8, 
Flowers  white  or  pink. 

Calyx  adherent  at  the  haeey  the  lobes  erect  or  spreading. 
Stem  much  branched  at  the  base,  with  procum- 
bent or  densely  tufted  barren  shoots.  Leayes 
narrow,  simple  or  8-lobed. 
Leaves  or  their  lobes  acute.    Tufts  loose    ...    4.  Cut-leaved  8. 
Leaves  or  tlieir  lobes  obtuse.    Tufts  dense      .    .    6.  Tufted  8, 
Stems  simple  or  branched,  without  barren  shoots  at 
the  base. 
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PerenniAls,  with  the  radical  leaves  larger,  and 
longer  stalked. 
Lower  leaves  rounded  or  palmate.     Flowers 
solitary  or  panicled. 
Lowland  plant.    Stem  erect.    Lower  leaves 

crenate 6.  Meadow  S, 

High  alpine  plants.     Stems  weak.     Lower 
leaves  angular  or  deeply  lobed. 
Petals  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  .    7.  Drooping  8, 
Petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx  ...     8.  Brook  S. 
Badioal  leaves  ovate,  toothed.    Stem  almost 
leafless,   with  a  terminal  head  of  small 

flowers 10.  Alpine  8. 

Annual,  with  narrow  leaves,  entire  or  three-lobed      9.  Rue-leaved  8, 
Calyx  free^  with  rejlexed  divisions. 
Flowers  white.    Leaves  thin,  angular  or  acutely 

toothed 11.  8tar8, 

Flowers  pink.     Leaves  thick  and  leathery,  crenate. 

Leaves  obovate,  narrowed  at  the  base     ...     12.  London-pride  8. 
Leaves  orbicular,  cordate  or  rounded  at  the 

ba«e 13.  Kidney  8. 

The  large,  somewhat  coarse  Siberian  thick-leaved  Saxifrage  (5.  crasst' 
folia)  is  common  among  herbaceous  plants  in  our  gardens.  The  Chinese 
8,  sarmentosa,  with  long,  hanging  runners,  is  oflen  grown  in  pots  in 
cottage  windows  ;  and  several  species  from  the  great  European  moun- 
tain-ranges, form  a  great  proportion  of  all  cultivated  collections  of 
alpine  plants. 


1.  Purple  SazifSrage.    Saxifraga  oppositifoliay  Linn. 
(Fig.  372.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  9.) 

Stems  perennial,  creeping,  very  much        ^|  f^f^ 

branched,  forming  low,  straggling  tufls, 
of  several  inches  in  diameter,  seldom 
rising  above  an  inch  from  the  ground. 
Leaves  crowded,  small,  opposite,  obovate,  <= 
and  ciliate.  Flowers  rather  large,  hand- 
some, and  purple,  often  so  crowded  as 
almost  to  conceal  the  foliage,  although 
growing    singly    on    very  short   erect  Fig.  872. 

branches.    Caljx<tube  adhering  to  the 

ovary  and  capsule  up  to  more  than  half  its  length ;  the  segments 
ovate,  green,  erect  or  spreading,  not  half  so  long  as  the  petals. 
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In  moist  alpine  situationi,  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of  Europe, 
and  Eossian  and  central  Asia,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  regions. 
Common  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  also  found,  but  sparingly,  on 
some  of  the  higher  Irish,  Welsh,  and  northern  English  mountains. 
Fl,  spring  and  early  summer. 


2.  Yellow  Saxifrage.    Saxifraga  auoides,  Linn.  (Fig.  373.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  39.) 

Stock  short,  sometimes  tufled,  the 
flowering  stems  ascending  to  about  6 
inches  high.  Leaves  alternate,  narrow, 
rather  thick,  smooth  and  shining,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  entire  or  rarely  notched 
with  1  or  2  teeth.  Flowen  yellow,  in  a 
loose  panicle  of  from  3  or  4  to  a  dozen 
or  more.  Calyx-segments  not  much 
shorter  than  the  petals,  and  often  nar- 
row, like  them  and  almost  aa  yellow, 
giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing ten  petals  with  a  broad  circular  disk 
in  the  centre.  Capsule  adhering,  to 
about  half  its  length,  to  the  short  tube  of 
the  calyx. 
Fie.  373.  ^^  ^^^  rocks  or  gravel,  along  rills 

and  springs,  in  almost  all  mountainous 
districts  of  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  northern  America,  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  descending  also  much  lower  than  the  last.  Abundant  in  Scot- 
land, the  north  of  England,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  apparently 
wanting  in  Wales.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


3.  Marsh  Saxifrage.     Saxifraga  Hiroulus,  Linn.  (Fig.  374.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1009.) 

Perennial  stock  still  shorter  than  in  the  last,  and  often  reduced  to  a 
small  tuft.  Leaves  alternate,  narrow-oblong  or  linear,  and  entire. 
Flowering  stems  ascending,  as  in  the  yellow  8,,  to  about  6  inches,  but 
terminated  by  a  single,  rather  large  flower ;  the  calyx  almost  entirely 
free,  with  oblong,  reflexed  divisions,  not  half  so  long  as  the  erect,  nar- 
row-obovate  or  oblong,  yellow  petab.  Capsule  rather  large,  ending  in 
2  spreading  beaks. 
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In  wet  moors,  at  high  elevations, 
chiefly  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  eastern 
Europe  and  central  and  Bussian  Asia, 
and  generally  round  the  Arctic  Circle ; 
rare  in  western  Europe.  In  Britain,  only 
in  a  few  localities  in  northern  England, 
southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  FL 
August, 


Fig.  374. 

4.  Cut-leaved  Sazifirage.    Saxifraga  hypnoides,  Linn. 
(Fig.  375.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  454,  8.  platypetala,  t.  2276, 8,  elongella,  t.  2277,  8,  hirta, 
t.  2291,  and  8,  affinis,  Suppl.  t.  2903.) 

Perennial  stock  usually  shortly  creep- 
iog  and  rather  slender,  much  branched, 
with  numerous  decumbent  barren  shoots, 
attaining,  in  moist  situations,  2  or  3 
inches,  but  sometimes  contracted  hito  a 
short,  dense  tuft.  Leaves  mostly  entire, 
2  or  3  lines  long,  narrow-linear  and 
pointed,  but  some  of  the  larger  ones  are 
often  3-lobed,  or  even  5-lobed,  and  at- 
tain half  an  inch ;  they  are  glabrous,  or 
more  or  less  ciliated  with  slender,  often 
glandular,  hairs.  At  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the 
leaf-tufts  are  often  somewhat  enlarged 
and  crowded  into  an  oblong  head  or 
bulb.  Flowering  stems  3  to  6  inches 
high,  with  very  few  leaves,  and  from  1  to 
6  or  8  rather  large,  white  flowers.  Calyx 
adherent  to  about  twQ-thirds  the  length 
of  the  capsule ;  the  segments  not  one- 
third  so  long  as  the  petals,  and  usually 
more  or  leas  pointed. 


Fig.  375. 
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In  rather  moist,  rocky  situations,  in  the  mountains  of  western  Eu- 
rope, descending  occasionally  to  low,  hilly  districts.  Abundant  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  northern  England,  but  very  local  in 
the  southern  counties.  Fl.  summer.  It  is  very  variable  in  the  degree 
of  development  of  its  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers,  in  the  more  or  less 
viscid  hairs,  and  in  the  leaves  and  calyx-segments  more  or  less  pointed 
or  almost  obtuse.  This  has  given  rise  to  its  subdivision  into  numerous 
supposed  species ;  besides  that  some  of  its  extreme  varieties  have  been 
mistaken  for  8.  geranioides,  S.  muscoides,  and  other  Continental  species 
not  found  in  Britain. 


5.  Tufted  Sazifirage.    Saxifraga  oedspitosa,  Linn.  (Fig.  376.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  794,  and  S.palmata,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  465.) 

w  Very  near  to  the  last,  but  never  emit- 

ting the  weak,  procumbent  barren  shoots 
of  that  species ;  the  leaves  broader,  more 
obtuse,  and  more  frequently  lobed,  and 
the  calyx- divisions  also  obtuse.  The 
short,  leafy  stems  are  crowded  into  dense 
tufbs ;  the  flowering  stems  from  2  to  3 
inches  high,  generally  covered  with  a 
short,  glandular  down,  and  bearing  1  or 
2  white  flowers,  smaller  than  in  the  cut' 
leaved  8. 

A  high  northern  and  Arctic  plant. 
In  Britain,  only  on  some  of  the  higher 
FifT.  376.  Scotch  mountains,  such  as  Ben  Avers 

and  Ben  Nevis.  <F7.  summer.  High  al- 
pine forms  of  the  cut-leaved  8.  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  this 
plant,  and  are  not  indeed  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  it.  The  Irish 
variety  figured  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2909)  seems  referable  rather  to  the 
cut-leaved  than  to  the  tufted  8, 


^ 


6.  Meadow  Saxifrage;  Sazifraga  grannlatay  linn.  (Fig.  877.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  600.) 

Perennial  stock  reduced  to  a  cluster  of  small  bulbs,  covered  with 
whitish  or  bro¥m  hairy  scales.  Stems  erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
simple  or  slightly  branched,  more  or  less  covered  with  short  spreading 
hairs,  which  become  glandular  in  the  upper  part^f  the  plant.  Badical 
and  lower  leaves  on  long  stalks,  reniform,  obtusely  crenate  or  lobed, 
the  upper  ones  few  and  small,  more  acutely  lobed  or  entire.    Flowers 
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white,  rather  large,  3  to  6  together,  in 
rather  close  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  ad- 
herent to  about  the  middle  of  the  ovary, 
with  rather  obtuse  divisions,  about  half 
the  length  of  the  petals. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  on  banks, 
throughout  temperate  Europe,  extending 

northward  into  Scandinavia,  and  east-  sv 

ward  into  central,  but  perhaps  not  into  n 

Kussian  Asia.     Abundant    in    several 

parts  of  Engknd,  Ireknd,  and  southern  S 

Scotland,  but  scarcely  penetrates  into  the 
Highlands.  JF7.  tpring  and  early  summer. 


Fig.  877. 

7.  Drooping  Saxifrage.    Saxifraga  cernua,  Linn.  (Tig.  878.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  664.) 

In  many  respects  allied  to  the  meadow 
8.,  of  which  it  may  be  a  starved  alpine 

variety.    It  is  weaker,  more  glabrous,  -  ?t 

and  slender ;  the  stock  does  not  always  ^ 

form  distinct  bulbs ;  the  leaves  are 
smaller,  angular  or  broadly  lobed,  and 
the  upper  ones  have  often  little  bulbs  in 
their  axils.  Flowering  stems  more  or 
less  drooping  at  the  summit,  with  1  to 
3  flowers,  rather  smaller  than  in  the 
meadow  8. 

At  great  elevations,  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle. 
In  Britain,  only  known  on  the  summit 
of  Ben  Lawers,  where,  however,  it  very  Fig.  379, 

seldom  flowers,  and  is  now  almost  extinct. 

8.  Brook  Saxifruge.    Saxifraga  rivularis,  Linn.  (Fig.  379.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2275.) 
A  ^glabrous  plant,  still  smaller  than  the  drooping  8.,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  foliage.  Perennial  stock  small,  and  seldom  forming  bulbs  i 
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radical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  deeply  3- 
or  6-Iobed.  Flowering  stems  weak,  only 
2  or  3  inches  long,  with  very  few  small 
leaves,  and  1  to  3  flowers,  like  those  of 
the  drooping  8,,  but  much  smaller,  the 
petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx. 

A  high  alpine  or  Arctic  species,  with 
nearly  the  same  geographical  range  as 
the  drooping  S,,  but  usually  not  so 
scarce.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  sparingly 
near  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers  and  Ben 
Nevis,  and  more  abundantly  on  Loch- 
nagar.    Fl.  August 


Fig.  379. 


Bue-leaved  Saxifrage.    Sazifraga  tridaotylites,  Linn. 
(Fig.  380.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  601.) 

A  little  erect  annual,  2  to  5  inches 
high,  simple  or  branched,  and  more  or 
less  clothed  with  a  glandular  down.  £a- 
dical  leaves  very  small,  entire,  and 
stalked.  Stem-leaves  either  entire  and 
linear-oblong  or  more  frequently  3-lobed. 
Flowers  small,  white,  growing  singly  on 
rather  long  pedicel**  Calyx  adherent, 
with  ovate  segments  not  half  so  long  as 
the  petals. 

On  walls  and  rocks,  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Fre- 
quent in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  less  so  further  north,  especially 
on  the  western  side.  FL  spring  and 
Fig.  380.  early  summer. 


f 


10.  Alpine  Saxifrage.    Saxifraga  nivalis,  Linn.  (Fig.  381.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  440.) 

Perennial  stock  short  and  simple,  but  thick  and  hard,  crowned  with 
a  £uft  of  spreading,  obovate,  toothed  leaves,  rather  thick  and  leathery, 
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and  narrowed  into  a  stalk  at  the  base. 
Steins  simple,  erect,  2  to  6  inches  high, 
slightly  hairy  in  the  upper  part,  leafless 
or  with  1  or  2  small  leaves  close  under 
the  flowers.  These  are  small,  collected 
together  in  little  terminal  heads.  Calyx 
adherent  to  about  halfway  up  the  ovary, 
with  shortly  oblong  spreading  segments, 
about  the  length  of  the  obovate,  white 
petals. 

In  the  moimtains  of  northern  and 
Arctic  Europe  and  Aaia,  and  on  the 
highest  of  the  Sudetan  mountains  in 
Bohemia.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Scotch 
mountains,  and  found  also,  but  much 
more  sparingly,  in  the  Lake  districts  of  northern  England,  in  North 
Wales,  and  on  Benbulben  in  Ireland.    Fl,  fumtner. 


Fig.  381. 


II.  Star  Saxifrage.    Sazifraga  steUaris,  Linn.  (Fig.  382.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 167.) 

A  perennial,  but  the  stock  is  small, 
and  has  often  an  annual  appearance; 
it  is  crowned  by  one  or  more  tufts  of 
spreading  leaves,  rather  thin,  varying 
from  oblong  to  obovate,  with  a  few 
coarse  teeth,  and  tapering  at  the  base. 
When  luxuriant,  these  tuils  are  elon- 
gated into  leafy  branches  of  1  or  2 
inches.  Stems  erect,  3  to  6  inches,  leaf- 
less, except  a  small,  leafy  bract  under 
each  pedicel.  Flowers  from  2  or  3  to 
8  or  10,  rather  small,  white  and  starlike, 
on  slender,  spreading  pedicels,  forming 
a  loose  terminal  panicle.  Calyx  free  al- 
most to  the  base,  the  segments  closely 
reflexed  on  the  pedicel.  Petals  narrow  and  spreading, 
ther  large,  with  2  diverging  beaks. 

On  wet  rocks  and  along  rivulets  and  springs,  in  all  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  also  in  northern  America.  Frequent  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  and  found  also  in  the  mountains  of  northern  England, 
North  Wales,  and  Ireland. 


Fig.  382. 


Capsule  ra- 
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12.  London-pride  Saxifrage.    Sazifraga  umbroea,  Linn. 
(Fig.  383.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  663,  and  Suppl.  2891.    l^ondon  Pride.    St.  Fairiek's 
Cabbage,    None-so-pretty.) 

Perennial    stock    shortly   branched, 
crowned  by  the  spreading  Teaves,  form- 
ing dense  tufts,  which  in  our  gardens 
will  attain  near  a  foot  in  diameter.  Leaves 
rather  thick  and  leathery,  usually  gla- 
brous, obovate,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
\       bordered  with  cartilaginous  crenatures 
M      or  coarse  teeth,  and  narrowed  at  the 
/  /      base  into  a  short,  more  or  less  flattened 
/      stalk,  ciliate  at  the  edges.    Stems  erect, 
leafless,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high.   Flowers 
small,  pink,  elegantly  spotted  with  a 
darker  colour,  in  a  loose,  slender  panicle. 
Calyx  free,  with  short  segments  closely 
reflected  on  the  pedicel.    Petals  much 
longer,  ovate  or  oblong,  and  spreading. 
In  shady  places,  in  Portugal,  western 
Fig.  883.  Spain,  and  the  higher  Pyrenees,  and  re- 

appearing in  south-western  Ireland. 
Ctdtivated  from  an  early  period  in  our  gardens,  it  appears  to  have 
established  itself  in  some  localities  in  northern  England  and  south- 
western Scotland.    Fl.  early  summer. 


Id.  Kidney  Saxifirage.    Sazifraga  Gtonm,  Linn.  (Fig.  884.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1561,  and  Suppl.  t.  2893.) 

Closely  allied  to  the  London-pride  8.  in  its  habit  and  flowers,  this 
species  only  diflers  in  its  leaves,  which  are  orbicular,  usually  notched 
or  cordate  at  the  base,  with  long  stalks,  less  flattened  than  in  the  last 
species,  and  usually  very  hairy ;  the  leaves  themselves  also  have  often 
a  few  scattered  hairs  on  both  surfaces. 

The  geographical  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  London-pride  S., 
but  it  appears  generally  to  prefer  lower  Altitudes.  M.  early  summer. 
Specimens  in  some  measure  intermediate  between  this  and  the  last 
species,  with  the  leaves  orbicular  or  nearly  so,  but  not  cordate,  and  the 
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stalk  somewhat  flattened,  have  been 
gathered  near  Killamey.  They  have 
been  published  as  species,  under  the 
names  of  S.  hirsuta  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2322) 
and  8,  elegana  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2892), 
whilst  others  consider  them  as  hybrids. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  there 
appears  to  be  but  little  eyidence,  and 
they  are  probably  mere  varieties  of  the 
Kidney  8, 


Fig.  384. 


n.  ORRYSOSPIaENE.    CHRTSOSPLENIITM. 

Delicate  herbs,  perennial  and  creeping  at  the  base ;  the  short  flower- 
ing st«ms  ascending,  and  often  of  a  golden  yellow  at  the  top ;  with 
orbicular  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  small  yellow  flowers,  in  short,  leafy 
terminal  cymes.  Calyx  adherent,  with  4,  or  rarely  5,  short,  free  seg- 
ments. Petals  none.  Stamens  8,  rarely  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx-segments.  Ovary  adherent  to  near  the  top,  where  it  is  divided  into 
2  short,  conical  lobes,  each  with  a  short  style,  and  surrounded  by  a 
crenated  disk  within  the  stamens*  Capsule  1-celled,  opening  at  the 
top  in  2  short  valves.  Seeds  several,  attached  to  2  parietal  placentas. 
Albumen  copious,  with  a  small  embryo. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  both 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

Leaves  opposite 1.  Opponte  C 

Leaves  alternate 2.  Alternate  C 

1.  Opposite  Chrysosplene.   Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium, 

Linn.  (Fig.  385.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  490.     Golden  Saxifrage.) 

The  loose,  leafy  tufts  often  spread  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the 
stems  scarcely  rising  above  4  or  5  inches  from  the  ground,  simple  or 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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forked  near  the  top.  Leayes  all  opposite, 
3  or  4  to  6  or  8  lines  in  diameter,  slightly 
crenated  or  sinuate,  and  notched  at  the 
base,  with  a  few  stiff  hairs  on  the  upper 
surface.  Flowers  small  and  sessile,  in 
little,  compact  cymes,  surrounded  by- 
leaves  like  those  of  the  stem,  but  smaller, 
more  sessile,  and  of  a  golden  yellow. 
Calyx -segments  obtuse  and  spreading. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  along  the  sides 
of  rivulets,  dispersed  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.    Fl.  gpring. 


Fig.  885. 

2.  Alternate  Chrysosplene.  Chrysosplenium  altemifolixim, 

Linn.  (Fig.  386.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  54.) 

Closely  resembles  the  opposite  C,  but 
is  usually  of  a  paler  colour ;  the  leaves 
are  always  alternate,  and  the  lower  ones 
on  longer  stalks,  and  rather  more  of  a 
kidney-shape. 

In  similar  situations  as  the  opposite  C» 
and  much  more  common  in  Continental 
Europe,  Hussian  and  central  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  extending  into  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  less  common  than  the  oppo^ 
site  C,  although  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed. Fl,  spring.  The  two  species 
are  frequently  found  growing  together, 
but  appear  always  to  retain  their  cha- 
racters. 

Fig.  886. 


III.  PARNASSZA.    PAKNASSIA. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock ;  entire  leaves,  mostly  radical ;  and 
erect,  annual  flowering  stems,  usually  bearing  a  single  leaf,  and  a  single 
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terminal  flower.  Calyx  in  the  British  species  almost  free,  with  5  seg- 
ments. Petals  6,  perigynous.  Stamens  perigynous,  5  perfect,  and  5 
imperfect,  bearing,  instead  of  anthers,  a  tuft  of  globular-headed  fila- 
ments. Stigmas  4,  rarely  3,  sessile.  Capsule  1-celled,  opening  in  4, 
or  rarely  3,  yalves.  Seeds  very  numerous,  without  albumen,  inserted 
on  4,  rarely  3,  parietal  placentas,  opposite  the  styles,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  valves. 

A  few  species  are  inhabitants  of  bogs  and  wet  places  in  Europe,  Asia* 
and  North  America.  The  above  characters  are  so  well  marked,  that 
the  genus  is  not  easily  confounded  with  any  other,  but  .its  place  in  the 
Natural  System  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has  been  most  generally 
placed  amongst  Thalamiflores,  with  the  Sundews,  next  to  the  Violei 
and  Milkwort  families ;  but  its  close  affinity  with  Saxifrage  and  Chry' 
soMplene  has  now  been  fully  proved,  especially  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  several  curious  Himalayan  species. 

1.  Marsh  Pamassia.    Pamassia  palustiis,  Linn.  (Fig.  387.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  82.     Grass-of- Parnassus.) 

Stock  very  short.  Eadical  leaves  ra- 
ther long-stalked,  broadly  heart-shaped, 
glabrous  as  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Stems 
6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  a  single 
sessile  leaf  below  the  middle.  Flower 
white,  rather  large.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  spreading,  3  to  3^  lines  long. 
Petals  obovate,  spreading,  nearly  twice 
that  length.  Imperfect  stamens  at  the 
base  of  each  petal,  short  and  thick,  with 
a  tuft  of  10  to  12  short,  white  filaments, 
each  bearing  a  little,  yellow,  globular 
gland.    Capsule  globular. 

In  bogs  and  moist  heaths,  throughout 
northern  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  be- 
coming a  mountain  plant  in  southern 
Europe  and  west-central  Asia.  Fre- 
quent in  Britain.  Fl,  end  of  summer 
and  autumn. 


Fig.  387. 


lY.  SVNDZrVir.    DBOSEBA. 

Herbs,  with  long-stalked,  radical  leaves,  covered  with  long,  glan- 
dular hairs  or  bristles  ;  the  leafless  flower-stems  terminating  in  a  simple 
or  forked  unilateral  spike  or  raceme.    Sepals  5,  free  from  the  ovary. 
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Petals  and  stamens  5 ;  in  the  British  species  almost  hypogynous,  but 
in  many  exotic  ones  decidedly  perigynous.  Styles  3  or  4,  each  divided 
into  2.  Capsule  1-celled,  opening  into  3  or  4  valves,  aometimes  split 
into  twice  that  number.  Seeds  several,  with  albumen,  inserted  on  3 
or  4  parietal  placentas  in  the  centre  of  the  valves. 

The  Sundews  are  rather  numerous  in  species,  and  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  globe  where  there  are  bogs.  The  curious  glandular  hairs 
of  the  leaves  distinguish-  them  from  all  other  British  genera,  inde- 
pendently of  their  floral  characters.  Associated  with  a  few  exotic 
genera,  all  remarkable  for  the  same  glandular  hairs,  but  differing 
chiefly  in  number  of  stamens,  or  of  the  valves  of  the  capsule,  or  in  the 
insertion  of  the  ovules,  they  form  a  distinct  group,  usually  considered 
as  an  independent  family  among  Thalam\flares ;  but  a  considerable 
number  of  species  have  their  flowers  rather  perigynous  than  hypogy- 
nous,  and  they  appear  much  more  naturally  associated  with  Saxtfragu 
as  a  somewhat  anomalous  tribe  of  that  family. 

Leaves  obovate  or  orbicular,  as  broad  as  long 1.  Common  S, 

LeuYes  oboyate-oblong,  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad         2.  Oblong  S. 
Leayes  linear-spathulate,  fiye  or  more  times  as  long  as  broad  .    8.  EngliA  8, 


1,  Commoa  Sundew.  Drosera  rotundifolia,  Linn.  (Fig.  388.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  n.  867  in  the  text,  868  on  the  plate,) 

Bootstock  short  and  slender,  the  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  nearly  orbicular,  3  to  near 
6  lines  in  diameter,  covered  on  the  upper 
surface  with  long,  red,  viscid  hairs,  each 
bearing  a  small  gland  at  the  top.  Flower- 
stems  slender,  erect,  and  glabrous,  2  or 
3  to  5  or  6  inches  high,  the  upper  por- 
tion, consisting  of  a  simple  or  once- 
forked  unilateral  raceme,  rolled  back 
when  young,  but  straightening  as  the 
flowers  expand.  Pedicels  nearly  a  line 
long,  without  bracts.  Calyx  near  2  lines* 
Petals  white,  rather  longer,  expanding 
in  sunshine.  Seeds  spindle-shaped, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  the  loose  testa 
several  times  longer  than  the  small, 
ovoid  albumen. 

In  bogs,  and  wet,  heathy  ground, 
throughout  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  Bussian  Asia;  from 
northern  Spain  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  all  parts  of  Britain 
where  there  are  considerable  bogs.    JFl.  summer  and  early  cwtumn. 


Fig.  888. 
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2.  Oblong  Sundew.    Drosera  longifolia,  Liun.  (Fig.  389.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  n.  868  in  the  text,  867  on  the  plate.) 

Distinguished  from  the  common  S.  by 
the  leaves  much  more  erect,  not  half  so 
broad  as  long  and  gradually  tapering 
into  the  footstalk  ;  the  flowering  stem  is 
also  usually  shorter,  and  not  so  slender ; 
the  styles  less  deeply  divided,  and  the 
seeds  are  ovoid  or  oblong;  the  testa 
either  close  to  the  albumen,  and  taking 
its  form,  or  very  slightly  prolonged  at 
each  end. 

In  bogs,  with  the  common  S.,  but 
much  less  generally  distributed  both  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Britain. 
JFV.  summer  and  early  autumn. 


Fig.  389. 

3.  EngliBh  Sundew.    Drosera  anglica,  Huds.  (Fig.  390.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  869.) 

Very  like  the  ohlong  S,,  but  the  leaves 
are  still  longer  and  narrower,  often  an 
inch  long  without  the  stalk,  the  flowers 
and  capsule  larger,  and  the  testa  of  the 
seed  is  loose  and  elongated,  as  in  the 
common  8.,  but  more  obtuse  at  the  ends. 

In  bogs,  apparently  spread  over  the 
same  geographical  range  as  the  two  other 
species,  but  being  often  confounded  with 
the  oblong  8,,  of  which  it  may  be  a  mere 
variety,  its  precise  stations  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  In  Britain,  more  fre- 
quent in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in 
England.  JFl,  summer  and  early  autumn. 


*.  .«\aOA 


Fig.  390. 
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XXXII.  UMBELLATE  FAMILY.    UMBELLIFERJS. 

Herbs,  or,  in  a  few  exotic  species,  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves, 
often  much  cut  or  divided ;  the  footstalk  usually  dilated  at  the 
base,  but  no  real  stipules.  Flowers  usuallj  small,  in  terminal  or 
lateral  umbels,  which  are  either  compound,  each  ray  of  the  general 
umbel  bearing  a  partial  umbel,  or  more  rarely  simple  or  reduced 
to  a  globular  head.  At  the  base  of  the  umbel  are  ofTten  one  or 
more  bracts,  constituting  the  involucre,  those  at  the  base  of  the 
partial  umbel  being  termed  the  involucel.  Calyx  combined  with 
the  ovary,  either  entirely  so  or  appearing  only  in  the  form  of 
5  small  teeth  round  its  summit.  Petals  5,  inserted  round  a  little 
fleshy  disk  which  crowns  the  ovary,  usually  turned  in  at  the  point, 
and  often  appearing  notched.  Stamens  5,  alternating  with  the 
petals.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell.  Styles  2, 
arising  from  the  centre  of  the  disk.  Fruit,  when  ripe,  separating 
into  2  one-seeded,  indehiscent  carpels,  usually  leaving  a  filiform 
central  axis,  either  entire  or  splitting  into  two.  This  axis,  often 
called  the- carpophore^  is  however  sometimes  scarcely  separable 
from  the  carpels.  Each  carpel  (often  called  a  mericarp,  and  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  seed)  is  marked  outside  with  10,  5,  or 
fewer,  prominent  nerves  or  ribs,  occasionally  expanded  into  mngSy 
and  underneath  or  within  the  pericarps  are  often  longitudinal 
channels,  called  vittas,  filled  with  an  oily  or  iH39inous  substance. 
Embryo  minute,  in  a  horny  albumen,  which  either  fills  the  seeds 
or  is  deeply  furrowed  or  excavated  on  the  inner  face. 

A  numerous  family,  more  or  le«8  represented  nearly  all  over  the 
globe ;  but  the  species  are  comparatively  few  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
as  well  as  within  the  tropics,  their  great  centre  being  western  Asia  and 
the  Mediterranean  region.  Their  infioreseence,  and  the  structure  of 
their  flowers,  distinguish  them  at  once  from  all  other  families,  except 
that  of  the  Aralias,  and  these  have  either  more  than  two  styles,  or  the 
fruit  is  a  berry.  But  the  subdivision  of  Umbellifers  into  genera  is 
much  more  difficult.  Linneeus  marked  out  several  which  were  natural, 
but  without  definite  characters  to  distinguish  them ;  and  the  modem 
genera,  founded  upon  a  nice  appreciation  of  minute  differences  in  the 
fruit  and  seed,  are  often  very  artificial,  or  still  more  frequently  re- 
duced tosinglc  species,  and  require  as  complete  a  revisionas  the  Crucifers 
and  Composites,    These  minute  characters  are  moreover  in  many  cases 
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very  difficult  to  ascertain.  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  following  Analy- 
tical Key,  endeaToured  to  lead  to  the  determination  of  the  species,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  more  salient  though  less  absolute  characters,  which 
may  suffice  in  a  great  measure  for  the  few  British  species,  although, 
even  for  them,  the  minute  variations  of  the  fruit  cannot  be  wholly 
dispensed  with.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  to  have  the  fruit  quite 
ripe.  It  must  then  be  cut  across,  and  if  a  horizontal  slice  is  placed 
under  a  magnifying-glass,  the  general  form,  the  ribs  and  furrows  of  the 
pericarp,  and  the  vittas,  will  clearly  appear.  Where  the  fruit  is  de- 
scribed as  laterally  compressed,  this  slice  will  assume  an  oval  form,  the 
division  between  the  carpels  being  across  the  narrow  diameter; 
where  it  \&  flattened  from  front  to  back,  the  division  will  be  across  the 
broadest  diameter.  In  Seseli  and  other  genera,  where  the  fruit  is  not 
compressed,  the  horizontal  slice  will  be  orbicular.  Where  the  albumen 
is  furrowed,  its  transverse  section  will  assume  more  or  less  of  a  half- 
moon  or  a  kidney  shape. 

,  f  Leaves  undivided 2 

I  Leaves  palmate  or  pinnate,  or  variously  dissected 3 

rLeaves  quite  entire,  grass-like  or  ovate.    Flowers  yellow    15.  Buplevbb. 

2  J  Leaves  rounded,  crenate  or  peltate.     Aquatic  or  marsh  plant,  with  small 

L    heads  or  whorls  of  flowers 1.  Htdbocottlb. 

rLeaves  and  globular  heads  of  flowers  very  prickly      ...      4.  Ebtsoo. 

3  •<  Leaves  and  stems  very  thick  and  succulent     ....      23.  Sahfhibe. 

L  Leaves  neither  prickly  nor  fleshy 4 

r  Fruit  covered  with  prickles  or  bristles  or  hairs,  or  with  dentate  or  sinuate 
4-<      ribs 5 

I  Fruit  glabrous  and  smooth,  or  with  entire  ribs  or  wings 12 

f,  r  Leaves  orbicular  or  palmate.    Umbels  simple  or  irregularly  compound     6 

I  Leaves  pinnate  or  much  dissected.     Umbels  usually  Compound  ...    7 

r  Flowers  in  small  heads,  without  involucre.  Fruit  prickly  .'  2.  Saniclb. 
6  <  Flowers  in  simple  or  irregularly  compound  imibols.     Involucre  of  many 

L  bracts.  Fruit  rough,  with  sinuate  or  dentate  ribs  .  3.  Astbautia, 
,.  f  Fruit  covered  with  bristles  or  prickles  or  hairs 8 

I  Fruit  glabrous,  with  sinuate  ribs 85.  Hehloge. 

g  f  Fruit  flat,  with  a  thick  border      ........     28.  Habtwobt. 

I  Fruit  ovoid,  not  bordered ^ 9 

rt  f  Bracts  of  the  involucre  mostly  pinnatifld 34.  Cabbot. 

I  Bracts  of  the  involucre  entire  or  none 10 

r  Umbels  of  more  than  20  rays,  with  involucres  of  many  bracts,  and  shortly 
,qJ      downy  fruits 19.  Seseli. 


!■ 


Umbels  of  few  rays  (seldom  10).     Bracts  few  or  none.     Fruits  burr-like 

or  veiy  hispid 11 

rFruit  contracted  at  the  top  into  a  very  short,  smooth  beak. 
11  .j  32.  BurrCnvRXiL, 

L  Fruit  covered  to  the  top  with  hooked  bristles      .     .     .     .33.  Caucalis. 
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C  Fruit  Teiy  much  flattened 13 

.  2  J  Fruit  globular,  OToid,  or  thortlj  oblong 18 

I  Fruit  long  and  narrow,  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  broad.     (Leares 

L     much  cut,  and  often  hairy) 46 

•  g  r  Fruit  rough,  surrounded  by  a  thick  edge 28.  Habtwort. 

I  Fruit  smooth,  with  a  thin  or  a  double  edge 14 

! Fruit  bordered  by  two  thin  edges  or  wings,  which  are  distinct  before  the 
fruit  ripens.     (Tall  plant,  with  numerous  orate  segments  to  the  leares. 
24.  Akoeuca. 
Edge  of  the  fruit  single  until  the  carpels  separate 15 

Leaves  much  dissected,  with  narrow  or  small  segments    .  25.  Pbuckdait. 
Leaves  consisting  of  a  few  large,  broad  segments 16 

(Lower  leaves  of  three  large,  8-lobed  segments,  equal  to  each  other,  and 
with  stalks  of  equal  length 25.  Broad  Pkucedak. 
Lower  leaves  pinnate  ;  or,  if  temate,  the  middle  segment  longer,  with  a 
longer  stalk 17 

Flowers  yellow,  all  small 26.  Pamnip. 

Flowers  white,  the  outer  petals  of  the  umbel  much  larger  27.  Hsbaclkitm. 

Flowers  yellow 19 

Flowers  white 22 

r  Leaves  two  or  three  times  temate,  with  large,  broad  segments.    Fruit  of 

19<      2  globular  carpels 37.  Smtrntctx. 

I  Leares  pinnate  or  much  divided.    Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong       ....  20 
2Q  J  Leaves  very  finely  divided  into  filiform  segments  ....     18.  Fxknsl. 

I  Segments  of  the  leaves  flat,  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong       21 

Ribs  of  the  fruit  very  prominent,  almost  winged  ....       21.  Silaus. 

Ribs  of  the  fruit  scarcely  prominent 9.  Common  Passlet. 

Fertile  flowers  and  fruits,  at  least  the  central  ones,  nearly  sessile,  sur- 
22  J      rounded  by  small,  barren,  pedicellate  flowers.    Fruit  ooiiy,  with  pro- 
minent calyx-teeth 16.  (Enakth. 

Fertile  flowers  pedicellate 28 

^Leaves  twice  or  thrice  temate,  with  large,  broad  segments  (of  2  or  8  inches) 

24 
Leaves  once  pinnate,  with  several  pairs  of  sessile,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  dis- 
sected segments       26 

Leaves  much  dissected,  with  small  or  narrow  segments,  the  lower  ones 

stolked 30 

Umbels  all  terminal  and  peduncled 25 

Umbels  mostly  lateral  and  sessile 6.  Apiirx. 

'  No  involucres 11.  GtovrwEXD. 


•Ml 


"{1 


{ 


23  <^ 


25/^ 

I  Partial  involucres  of  several  bracts,  general  one  of  very  few    20.  Lotaob. 

^«  r  No  involucres 14.  PixpncBL. 

I  Involucres  at  least  to  the  partial  umbels 27 

'  Umbels  terminal 28 

.  L^mbels  mostly  lateral,  almost  sessile 29 

rFruit  ovoid,  about  2  lines  long  or  more 46 

284  Fruit  ovoid,  under  2  lines  long 13.  SrrM. 

LFniit  nearly  globular,  not  1  line  long 8.  Srsoic. 


"{\ 
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2g  r  Qeneral  inyolacre  of  seyeral  bracts 18.  Sitth. 

I  No  general  involucre,  or  only  a  single  bract  ....  7.  Hslosciad. 
QQ  r  Ilmbeb  mostly  lat-eral,  almost  sessile 31 

I  Umbels  all  terminal  or  pedunculate 32 

fLeayes  with  few  ovate  segments 6.  Apium. 

31 1  Leayes  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  numerous  small  segments. 

I-  16.  Fine-leaoed 


CBnanth. 

...  33 

Perennials  or  tall  biennials 86 


»2  /  Erect  branched  annuals  (not  above  2  feet  high) 33 


"{] 


oo  /  Partial  inyolucree  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  reflexed      .   17.  -ZEIxHrSA. 

I  Partial  involucres  shorter  than  the  flowers,  or  none 34 

g^  f  Fruit  globular  or  broader  than  long 35 

I  Fruit  ovoid  or  longer  than  broad 41 

gg  r  Fruit  globular,  not  separating  into  two 38.  OoBf!LNDEB. 

I  Fruit  separating  into  2  small  globular  carpels 8.  SisoN. 

(Fruit  of  2  little,  globular,  bladder-like  lobes  or  carpels  36.  Physospbbm. 
Fruit  nearly  globular  or  broader  than  long 37 

LFruit  ovoid  or  longer  than  broad 41 

'  Partial  involucre  of  several  bracts 38 

L  No  involucres 40 

rFlowers  of  a  yellowish-green.    Ribs  of  the  fruit  acute,  almost  winged. 
Zsi  21.  SiLArs. 

L  Flowers  white.  Bibs  of  the  carpels  obtuse,  or  crisped,  or  not  prominent  39 

f  Calyx-teeth  appearing  above  the  fruit.    Leaf-segments  narrow. 
*6.   CJOWBANE. 
Calyx-teeth  not  conspicuous.    Leaf-segments  numerous,  smalL 
35.  Hbkloce. 
{Stem  erect,  not  much  branched.    Leaves  pinnately  divided  with  ovate, 
lanceolate,  or  linear  segments 14.  PiHPiifEii. 
Stem  short,  with  spreading  stiff  branches.    Leaves  temately  divided  with 
subulate  segments 10.  Tbikia. 

(^Leaf-segments  divided  into  numerous  subulate  lobes,  not  above  2  lines 
41  i      long,  in  opposite  clusters,  appearing  whorled  along  the  common  stalk  42 

L  Leaf-segments  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  flat 43 

r  Common  stalk  of  the  leaf  simple.    Fruit  not  above  2  lines  long. 
42'!  12.  Whorled  Cabtth. 

Lcommon  stalk  branched.     Fruit  3  or  4  lines  long   ...      22.  Spignbj.. 

^  r  Bootstock  a  globular  tuber 44 

I  Rootstock  or  root  not  tuberous .     45 

{Styles  closely  reflected  on  the  fruit.    Ribs  of  the  fruit  prominent.    Vittas 
single 12.  Tuberous  Carvm. 
Styles  erect.    Ribs  of  the  fruit  scarcely  visible.    Vittas  several  to  each 
interstice 31.  BuNiUM. 

f  Umbels  of  3  to  5  very  unequal  rays 9.  Field  Pabslet. 
Umbels  of  7  to  10  rather  unequal  rays.    Calyx-teeth  not  conspicuous. 
12.  Caraway  Cabum. 
Umbels  of  10  to  20  rays.     Calyx-teeth  prominent    .    .     .  16.  (Enanth. 
VOL.  I.  2  C 
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Fruit  10  lines  to  aboye  an  inch  long     .     : 47 

Fruit  not  above  half  an  inch  long 48 

Fruit  thick,  with  prominent  angles  or  ribs  the  whole  length    90.  Cicslt. 
Fruit  slightly  ribbed  at  the  base,  with  a  long  smooth  beak    29.  Sgakdix. 

^  f  Fruits  mostly  sessile  or  nearly  so 16.  (Enavth. 

I  Fruits  all  pedicellate 32.  Ghsbyil. 

I.  HTDROOOTYI.S.    HYDROCOTYLE. 

Herbs,  mostly  aquatic,  with  leaves  often  peltate.  Flowers  in  a 
small  simple  head  or  umbel,  or  in  2  or  more  whorls  one  above  the  other. 
Petals  ovate.  Fruit  laterally  compressed,  the  carpels  flat,  nearly  or- 
bicular, placed  edge  to  edge,  with  one  prominent  rib  on  each  side,  and 
without  any  prominent  calycine  teeth. 

A  rather  large  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and, 
notwithstanding  some  rather  anomalous  South  African  species,  readily 
known  as  well  by  its  foliage  and  inflorescence  as  by  its  fruit. 

1.  Common  Hydrocotyle.    Hydroootyle  vulgariB,  Linn. 
(Fig.  391.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  751.     Marsh  Pennywort.     White-rot.) 

The  perennial  slender  stem  creeps 
along  the  wet  mud,  or  even  floats  in 
water,  rooting  at  every  node,  and  emit- 
ting from  the  same  point  small  tufts  of 
leaves  and  flowers.  Leaves  orbicular, 
i  to  1  inch  diameter,  crenate  or  slightly 
lobed,  and  attached  by  the  centre  to  a 
rather  long  stalk.  Peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leafstalks,  with  a  single  termi- 
nal head,  or  2  or  even  3  whorls  of  mi- 
nute white  flowers  on  very  short  pedicels. 
Fig.  391.  Fruits  small,  flat,  and  glabrous,  about  a 

line  in  diameter. 
In  bogs,  marshes,  edges  of  ponds  and  lakes,  in  temperate  Europe, 
from  southern  Scandinavia  to  the  Caucasus.    Frequent  in  Britain.  Fl. 


n.  SAiriOIaS.    SANICULA. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock ;  palmately  divided  leaves  mostly 
radical ;  and  erect,  almost  leafless  stems,  irregularly  branched  at  the 
top,  each  branch  ending  in  a  very  small  head  of  flowers.  Fruit  ovoid, 
covered  with  short,  hooked  prickles,  and  crowned  by  the  6  prickly 
teeth  at  the  calyx.    Petals  minute,  obovate,  with  an  inflected  poiut. 
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A  genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  globe  without  the  tropics.  They  are  all  readily  distinguished 
among  irregular  Umbellates  by  their  burr-like  fruit. 

1.  Wood  Saniole.  Sanioyla  europsDa,  Linn.  (Fig.  392.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  98.) 
Eootstock  short,  almost  woody.  Eadical 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  1  to  2  inches  dia- 
meter, deeply  divided  into  about  6  pal- 
mate segments  or  lobes,  each  one  obovate 
or  wedge-shaped,  dentate  or  lobed,  the 
teeth  ending  in  a  fine  point,  and  often 
ciliate  at  the  edge  ;  the  whole  plant  other- 
wise glabrous.  Stems  1  to  IJ  feet  high, 
leafless  or  with  small  trifid  leaves  or 
bracts  under  the  branches  of  the  panicle. 
This  usually  consists  of  3  short  branches, 
each  with  a  single  small  head  of  flowers, 
with  a  longer  branch  lower  down  the 
stem  bearing  3  small  heads,  but  some- 
times there  are  more  3-headed  branches 
forming  an  irregular  umbel.  At  the  time 
of  flowering,  the  calyx-teeth  almost  con- 
ceal the  petals ;  as  the  fruit  ripens  into  Fig.  392. 
little  burrs  of  about  2  lines,  the  prickles 
almost  conceal  the  calyx-teeth. 

In  woods,  throughout  Europe  except  the  extreme  north,  extending 
eastward  into  central  Asia.     Frequent  in  Britain.     JF7.  summer. 


III.  ASTRAMTZA.    ASTRANTIA. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  and  palmately  divided  leaves, 
mostly  radical.  Umbels  compact,  irregularly  compound,  with  general 
and  partial  involucres  of  several  coloured  bracts.  Flowers  often  uni- 
sexual. Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong,  somewhat  compressed  laterally, 
crowned  by  the  long  pointed  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Carpels  with  5  plaited 
or  crimped  ribs,  and  without  vittas. 

A  small  genus,  extending  over  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus.  The  foliage  and  involucels,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  mark  it 
out  as  a  very  distinct  group  in  the  family. 

I.  Larger  Astrantia.    Astrantiamigor,  Linn.  (Fig.  393.) 

Radical  leaves  like  those  of  the  Samcle,  but  larger,  with  more  pointed 

2  c  2 
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-'^'^  lobes.    Stems  2  feet  hig^h  or  more,  erect, 

with  1  or  2  leaves,  smaller,  and  on  shorter 
stalks  than  the  radical  ones.  General 
umbel  very  irregular,  of  3  to  5  unequal 
rays,  the  involucre  of  as  many  coloured 
and  lobed  or  toothed  bracts,  with  occa- 
sionally a  bract  or  two  below  the  middle 
of  each  ray.  Partial  umbels  with  an 
involucel  of  16  to  20  lanceolate  pointed 
bracts,  quite  entire,  as  long  or  longer 
than  the  flowers,  either  white  or  tinged 

iwith  pink.  Flowers  small,  mostly  uni- 
sexual, the  calyx-border  campanulat^, 
with  5  teeth  about  the  length  of  the 
petals. 

In  woods  and  pastures,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  not  nearer  to  Britain 
than  central  France.  Occurs  apparently 
„.  wild  in  Stokesay  Wood,  near  Ludlow, 

^'       *  and  between  Whitboume  and  Malvern, 

in  Herefordshire  ;  probably  Originally  escaped  from  some  old  cottage- 
garden.    -FY.  summer. 


IV.  ERYiraO.    KRYNGIUM. 

Stiff,  hard  herbs,  usually  perennial,  and  with  very  prickly  leaves 
and  involucres.  Flowers  in  a  compact  spike  or  head,  with  a  scale  or 
bract  on  the  common  receptacle  under  each  flower.  Petals  erect,  with 
a  long  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid,  without  vittas,  crowned  by  the 
pointed  or  prickly  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

A  rather  numerous  and  very  natural  genus,  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the  globe.  In  many  species 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  flowers  acquire 
a  bluish  or  white  tint,  on  which  account  several  exotic  species  have 
been  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Radical  leaves  roimded,  the  lobes  plaited  and  toothed.    Scales  of 

the  receptacle  3-lobed 1.  Sea  JE. 

Leayes  pinnately  divided,  the  lobes  pinnatifid  and  toothed.  Scales 

of  the  receptacle  entire 2.  Field  E. 

1.  Sea  Eryngo.    Eryngium  marituniim,  Linn.  (Fig.  394.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  718.     Sea  Holly.) 
A  stiff,  erect,  much  branched  plant,  nearly  a  foot  high,  quite  gla- 
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brons,  and  glaucous  or  bluish.  Leaves 
very  stiff,  broad,  and  sinuate,  more 
or  less  divided  into  3  broad,  short 
lobes,  elegantly  veined  and  bordered  by 
coarse,  prickly  teeth;  the  radical  ones 
stalked ;  the  others  clasping  the  stem 
by  their  broad  bases.  Heads  of  flowers 
nearly  globular,  of  a  pale  blue,  with  an 
involucre  of  5  to  8  leaves,  like  those  of 
the  stem,  but  much  smaller  and  nar- 
rower, the  bracts  within  the  head  di- 
vided into  3  prickles. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope and  western  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.  Abundant  on  the  maritime 
sands  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 

and  western   Scotland^    and  has  been  -«»r 

found  as  far  north  as  Shetland.     FL  Yig,  394. 

summer,  rather  late. 


2.  Field  Eryngo.    Eryngiiun  oampestre^  Linn.  (Fig.  395.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  57.) 

Stems  not  so  thick,  and  more  branched 
than  in  the  sea  JB, ;  the  leaves  much 
more  divided ;  the  segments  pinnate, 
with  lanceolate  lobes,  waved  and  coarsely 
toothed,  bordered  and  terminated  by 
strong  prickles.  Heads  of  flowers  more 
numerous  and  smaller;  the  involucra^ 
leaves  more  or  less  pinnately  toothed; 
the  scales  or  bracts  within  the  heads 
narrow,  and  mostly  entire. 

In  fields,  waste  places,  and  roadsides, 
in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  Ural, 
and  northward  to  Denmark.  Bare  in 
Britain,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  an  . 
introduced  plant ;  among  several  sta- 
tions formerly  given,  it  is  now  only 
known  near  Plymouth,  on  the  ballast- 
hills  of  the  Tyne,  and  near  Waterford,  in  ^'^'  ^^^' 
Ireland.    Fl..  summer. 
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y.  OOIKTBAITB.     CICUTA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  any  general  involucre, 
or  only  one  or  two  small  bracts ;  the  partial  involucre  of  many  bracts. 
Calyx- teeth  prominent  above  the  ovary.  Petals  white,  obcordate. 
Fruit  short,  laterally  compressed ;  each  carpel  nearly  globular,  with  5 
scarcely  prominent,  broad,  flat  ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
distinguished  among  the  short-fruited  Umbellates  with  single  vittas 
chiefly  by  the  prominent  teeth  of  the  calyx. 


1.  Water  Cowbane.    Ciouta  virosa,  Linn.  (Fig.  396.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  479.     Cowbane,     Water  Hemlock.) 

Stem  hollow,  somewhat  branched,  at- 
taining 3  or  4  feet.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice 
pinnate  or  temate,  with  narrow-lanoeo- 
)  late,  acute  segments,  1  to  1^  inches  long, 
bordered  with  a  few  unequal,  acute  teeth. 
General  umbels  of  from  10  to  15  or  even 
more  rays.  Bracts  of  the  partial  invo- 
lucres subulate,  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
pedicels. 

In  wet  ditches  and  on  the  edges  of 
lakes,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Kussian  Asia,  and  northern  America, 
disappearing  in  southern  Europe.  Very 
local  in  Britain,  and  never  abundant,  al- 
though occurring  in  several  counties  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  S'cot- 
*land.  Fl.  summer. 
Fig.  89«. 


VI.  APZUM.    APIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound.  No  involucres.  Petals  en- 
tire, white,  with  a  small,  inflected  point;  fruit  short,  slightly  com- 
pressed laterally,  without  visible  cjilycine  teeth.  Carpels  ovoid,  with  6 
slender  ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows,  and  2  on  the  face, 
next  the  axis  ;  the  axis  or  carpophore  free  and  entire,  or  shortly  split 
at  the  top. 

A  genus  which  has  been  diflerently  understood  and  characterized  by 
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almost  every  botanist  who  has  studied  Umhellaies,  and  which  has  now 
no  claims  to  be  considered  either  natural  or  definite.  It  might  be 
made  more  so  if  extended  so  as  to  comprise  Helosciady  and  several 
small  exotic  ones. 


1.  Celery  Apimn.    Apixim  graveolens,  Linn.  (Fig.  397.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1210.     Celery.) 

In  its  wild  state  not  a  stout  plant; 
quite  glabrous,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves 
pinnate,  with  3  or  5  distinct,  broad  seg- 
ments, crenate  or  3-lobed,  from  6  to  9 
lines  long,  the  upper  leaves  very  small. 
Umbels  small,  nearly  sessile  on  the 
upper  branches  opposite  the  leaves,  or 
on  very  short  terminal  peduncles  sel- 
dom 2  lines  above  the  last  leaves ;  di-  x 
vided  into  from  3  to  6  rays,  and  bearing  ^ 
numerous  small  flowers  on  short  pedicels. 
Fruits  very  small,  the  vittas  often  very 
indistinct. 

In  marshy  places  near  the  sea,  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  western  Asia, 
and  America,  but  not  in  high  northern 
latitudes.     In  Britain  it  extends  as  far 

north  as  the  southern  counties  of  Scot-  - 

land,  and  is  occasionally  found  inland.  Fig.  897. 

but  then  mostly  escaped  from  cultiva- 
tion.    Fl,  9ummer,     The  Celery  of  our  gardens  is  a  cultivated  va- 
riety, in  which  the  leafstalk  and  base  of  the  stem  acquire  a  consider- 
able size. 


VIL  HfiliOSOIAD.    HELOSCIADIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres,  and 
sometimes  a  general  one  also.  Flowers  and  fruit  of  Jpium,  except 
that  there  are  no  vittas  on  the  face  of  the  carpels  next  the  axis. 

A  small  genus,  including  some  American,  besides  the  European  and 
Asiatic  species,  but  which  in  a  general  revision  would  probably  all  be 
united  with  Apium, 
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LeftTes  of  several  pain  of  orate  or  lanceolate  toothed  seg- 
ments.    Bays  of  the  umbel  about  5  or  6       ....    1.  Procumbeni  H. 

Leaf-segments  few,  usually  lobed  or  divided.    Bays  of  the 

umbel  about  3  or  4 2.  Leuer  R. 


1.  Procumbent  HelosoiadL    Helosoiadium  nodiflonun, 

Koch.  (Fig.  398.) 
(Slum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  639.) 

Stems  perennial,  creeping,  and  rooting 
at  the  base,  the  annual  flowering  branches 
ascending  or  nearly  erect ;  attaining  se- 
veral feet  in  some  situations,  bat  usually 
very  much  shorter,  the  whole  plant  gla- 
brous. Leaves  with  3  to  10  or  more 
pairs  of  ovate  or  lanceolate  toothed  seg- 
ments. Umbels  nearly  sessile  or  on 
short  peduncles,  either  opposite  to  the 
leaves  or  between  the  upper  branches, 
each  with  5  or  6,  or  rarely  as  many  as  8 
or  as  few  as  4  rays.  General  involucre 
usually  wanting,  but  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  3  or  4  narrow-lanceolate  bracts ; 
partial  involucre  of  several  small,  lanoeo* 
late  bracts. 
—  In  marshy  meadows,  and  wet  ditches. 

Fig.  898.  ^^  western  and  southern  Europe;  scarcely- 

eastward  of  the  Bhine  in  central  Europe, 
but  extends  nearly  all  round  the  Mediterranean.  Abundant  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  Fl.  summer.  It  varies  mtich 
in  size  and  foliage ;  when  very  luxuriant  the  leaf-segments  are  nume- 
rous, narrow,  from  1  to  IJ  inches  long  ;  in  half  dried-up,  open  ditches 
the  plant  is  small,  much  branched,  with  3  to  5  small,  broad  segments ; 
it  will  then  also  creep  much  more,  has  the  peduncles  rather  longer, 
and  has  been  considered  as  a  distinct  species  {S,  repens,  Eng.  Bot. 
t.  1431),  but  both  forms  may  be  occasionally  found  proceeding  from 
the  same  stock.     ■ 

2.  Lesser  Helosoiad.    Helosoiadimn  inundatoixiy  Koch. 

(Fig.  399.) 
(Sison,  Eng.  Bot.  t  227.) 
A  glabrous  plant,  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base  like  the  last,  but 
much  smaller,  and  more  slender,  and  often  half  immersed  in  water. 
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when  the  submerged  leaves  are  divided 
into*  capillary  segments.  Flowering 
stems  6  to  8  inches  high,  with  small  ter- 
nate  or  pinnate  leaves ;  the  segments  3- 
toothed  or  3-lobed,  each  lobe  often  again 
8-toothed.  Umbels  on  short  peduncles 
opposite  the  leaves,  as  in  the procumhent 
H,,  but  generally  of  2  or  3  rays  only, 
without  involucre  ;  the  partial  umbels  of 
5  or  6  small  flowers,  with  2  or  3  minute 
bracts. 

In  swamps,  stiallow  ponds  and  pools, 
or-half-dried  mud,  chiefly  in  western  and 
central  Europe,  extending  northwards 
into  southern  Sweden,  eastwards  almost 
to  the  Asiatic  frontier,  but  rare  in  the 
south.  Generally  dispersed  over  Bri- 
tain, but  easily  overlooked,  and  conse-  yj-  3^9 
quently  supposed  to  be  more  rare  than 
is  the  fact.    Fl,  summer. 


VIII.  8Z80N.    SISON. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  in- 
volucres. Petals  broadi  deeply  notched,  with  an  inflected  point. 
Fruit  of  Apium,  except  that  the  axis  or  carpophore  is  deeply  cleft  as 
in  Parslei^f  and  the  vittas  are  slightly  thickened  at  the  lower  end. 

A  single  species,  formerly  considered  as  a  congener  of  the  Corn 
Parsley, 


1.  Hedge  Sison.    Sison  Amomum,  Linn.  (Fig.  400.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  945.     Bastard  Stone  Parslei^.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual  or  biennial,  2  feet  high  or  rather  more, 
with  numerous  stiff*,  slender  branches  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  pin- 
nate ;  the  segments  of  the  lower  ones  ovate  or  oblong,  often  an  inch 
long,  toothed  or  lobed,  or  the  lower  pair  again  pinnate;  the  upper 
leaves  much  smaller,  with  small,  narrow  segments,  deeply  3-lobed, 
toothed  or  entire.  Umbels  on  slender  peduncles  of  3  to  5  rays,  with 
but  few  white  flowers  on  short  pedicels.    Livolucres  of  very  few,  linear 
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bracts,  those  of  the  partial  umbels 
smaller,  and  often  turned  to  one  side. 
Fruit  scarcely  above  a  line  long,  rather 
broader  than  lon^. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  chiefly  in  west- 
ern Europe,  not  reaching  the  ILhine  in 
central  Europe,  but  spreads  here  and 
there  much  further  eastward  in  the  Me- 
diterranean region.  In  Britain,  fre- 
quent in  southern  England ;  more  rare 
in  the  north,  scarcely  penetrating  into 
Scotland,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  400. 


IX.  PABSIiEY.    FETBOSELINUM. 

LeaTCS  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  in- 
volucres of  very  few  bracts.  Petals  entire.  Fruit  of  Apium,  except 
that  the  axis  of  the  carpophore  splits  to  the  base  when  ripe. 

Two  European  species,  not  much  like  each  other,  nor  yet  like  the 
few  exotic  ones  artificially  associated  with  them. 

Tall  biennial.    Flowers  yellow 1.  Common  P. 

Slender  annual.     Flowers  white 2.  Com  P. 


1.  Common  Parsley.    Petroselinum  saUyiuny  Hoffm. 
(Fig.  401.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2793.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  biennial,  or  sometimes  lasting  3  or  4  years,  1  to 
2  feet  high,  with  a  thick  root  and  stiff  branches.  Leaves  triangular 
in  their  general  outline,  twice  pinnate ;  the  segments  stalked,  ovate, 
lobed  and  toothed  ;  the  upper  leaves  less  divided,  with  narrow,  often 
linear,  entire  segments.  Umbels  all  stalked,  not  very  large,  but  with 
15  to  20  or  even  more  rays ;  the  general  involucre  consisting  of  2  to 
4  or  5  short  linear  bracts,  the  partial  ones  of  several  smaller  bracts. 
Flowers  rather  small,  of  a  greenish-yellow. 
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A  native  apparently   of  the  eastern     ASSfs.  /?>.  (si 

Mediterranean  region,  much  cultivated 
throughout  Europe,  and  often  establishes  I 
itself  in  waste  places.  In  Britain  it  ap- 
pears quite  naturalized  in  maritime  rocks 
in  several  parts  of  northern  and  western 
England.    Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  401. 

2.  Com  Parsley.     Petroselinmn  segetoixiy  Koch.  (Fig.  402.) 
{SUon,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  228.) 

A  glabrous,  much  branched,  slender 
annual,  9  to  18  inches  high  or  sometimes 
more.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  not  un- 
like those  of  the  common  Pimpinel^  but 
smaller,  simply  pinnate,  with  5  to  10 
pairs  of  sessile,  ovate,  toothed  or  lobed 
segments  3  to  6  lines  long;  the  upper 
leaves  few  and  small,  merging  into  linear 
bracts.  Umbels  very  irregular,  the  rays 
few  and  very  unequal ;  the  partial  um- 
bels containing  but  few  flowers,  some 
quite  sessile,  others  on  pedicels  varying 
from  1  to  6  lines  in  length.  Flowers 
small,  white.  Fruit  1^  to  2  lines  long, 
often  curved  by  the  abortion  of  one  of 
the  carpels. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  dispersed 
over  central  Europe  and  western  Asia,  p..      .qo 

but  apparently  wanting  both  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south.     In  Britain  only  in 

southern  and  central  England.  FL  summer  and  autumn.  Much 
nearer  allied  in  habit  to  the  Caraway  and  to  the  hedge  Sison  than  to 
Parsley. 
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X.  TRZnrZA.    TRINLA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  iuYolucres,  or  with 
a  single  bract.  Flowers  dioecious.  Petals  entire,  with  an  inflected 
point.  Fruit  short,  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  without  risible 
calycine  teeth.  Carpels  ovoid,  with  5  prominent  ribs,  and  single  vittas, 
under  or  within  the  ribs  themselves,  not  under  the  interstices,  as  in 
most  Umhellates, 

A  very  small  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  west  Asiatic,  with 
a  peculiar  habit,  and  difi*ering  from  Apium  chiefly  in  the  dioecious 
flowers,  and  the  position  of  the  vittas  of  the  fruit. 


1.  Common  Trinia.    Trinia  vtOgariSy  DC.  (Fig.  403.) 

(Pimpinella  dioica,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1209.) 

Stock  perennial,  short  and  thick,  al- 
most woody,  forming  a  tap-root  at  its 
base.  Stems  annual,  erect,  stiff*  and 
angular,  with  numerous  spreading 
branches,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high, 
the  whole  plant  glabrous,  with  a  glau- 
cous hue.  Leaves  finely  cut  into  stiff, 
narrow-linear  or  subulate  segments  ;  the 
radical  ones  twice  pinnate,  with  temate, 
entire  segments,  3  to  6  lines  long,  the 
upper  ones  twice  or  only  once  temate. 
Umbels  small  and  numerous,  on  slender 
peduncles,  forming  a  loose  panicle,  each 
with  4  to  6  rays.  Flowers  white,  the 
males  with  much  narrower  petals  than 
^^•^-  the  females. 

In  dry,  arid,  and  stony  wastes,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  west- 
em  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely  extending  into 
central  Germany.  Eare  in  Britain,  and  confined  to  the  south-west^m 
countiea  of  England  and  to  southern  Ireland.    JFl,  spring  or  early 


XI.  aOUT^VBED.    JEGOPODIXTM. 

Leaves  dissected.     Umbels  compound,    without    any    involucres. 
Petals  broad,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.    Fruit  ovoid-oblong. 
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somewhat  laterally  compressed,  without  risible  calycine  teeth.   Carpels 
with  5  slender  ribs  and  no  vittas. 

A  single  species,  differing  from  Carum  in  habit  and  in  the  absence 
of  yittas. 


1.  Common  Qoutweed.    iBgopoditim  Podagraria,  Linn. 
(Fig.  404.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  940.     doutweed.    ^ishopweed,) 

A  coarse,  erect,  glabrous  perennial,  1 J 
to  2  feet  high,  with  a  creeping  root  stock. 
Hadical  leayes  on  long  stalks,  twice 
ternate;  the  segments  orate  or  orate- 
lanceolate,  sharply  toothed,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  the  terminal  ones  rounded  at  the 
base,  the  lateral  ones  obliquely  cordate 
or  sometimes  lobed.  Stera-leares  few, 
less  dirided,  with  smaller  segments. 
Umbels  rather  large,  with  12  to  20  or 
eren  more  rays,  with  numerous  white 
flowers.  Fruit  about  2  lines  long,  the 
styles  closely  deflected  upon  it. 

In  moist  woods  and  thickets,  widely 
spread  orer  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Haring  been 
much  cultirated  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  spreading  readily  by  its  creeping  Fig.  404. 

rootstocks,  it  is  not  always  truly  indige- 
nous, although  a  troublesome  weed  in  gardens.    In  Britain  it  is  com- 
mon, but  chiefly  about  houses  and  gardens,  and  therefore  probably 
introduced.    FL  summer. 


XII.  OARVM.    CABUM. 

Leares  dissected,  with  narrow  segments.  Umbels  compound,  with 
inrolucres  of  sereral  small  bracts  or  none.  Petals  broad,  notched, 
with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  oral-oblong,  somewhat  laterally  com- 
pressed, without  risible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5  not  rery  pro- 
minent ribs,  and  1,  2,  or  3  rittas  under  each  furrow. 

A  considerable  genus,  chiefly  spread  orer  southern  Europe  and 
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central  Asia,  differing  from  Apium  in  the  notched  petab  and   the 
shape  of  the  fruit. 

Stock  short,  coyered  with  the  remainB  of  old  leafstalks.  Lower 
leayee  pinnate,  with  many  distinct  segments. 
Segments  of  the  leayes  tcij  numerous,  short,  fine,  and 
nearly  equal,  apparently  clustered  or  whorled  along  the 

main  leafstalk       1.  WhorUd  C. 

Segments  gradually  diminishing  in  length  from  the  hase  to 

the  top  of  the  leaf 2.  Caraway  C. 

Bootstock  a  globular  tuber.    Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice 

temate 3.  Tuberow  C. 


1.  Whorled  Carom.  Carum  vertioiUatumy  Koch.  (Fig.  405.) 

(Sison,  Eng.  Bet.  t.  395.) 

Perennial  stock  short  and  thick,  co- 
vered with  the  decayed  bases  of  old 
leafstalks,  the  fibrous  roots  slightly 
thickened,  the  erect  annual  stems  1  to  1^ 
feet  high.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  con- 
sisting of  from  12  to  20  pairs  of  opposite 
segments,  about  2  or  3  lines  long,  divi- 
ded to  the  base  into  a  number  of  fine 
subulate  lobes,  so  as  to  appear  like 
whorls  or  clusters  of  segments  placed 
at  regular  distances  along  the  common 
stalk,  the  whole  leaf  being  4  to  6  inches 
long.  Stem-leaves  similar,  but  few  and 
smaU.  Umbels  terminal,  not  large,  of  8 
to  10  rays.  Involucres,  both  general  and 
partial,  of  several  very  small,  linear 
bracts. 

In  heaths  and  bogs,  in  western  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Spanish  Peninsula  to 
Belgium.    In  Britain,  common  in  some 

parts  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  in  western  Scotland.    JFl.  wmmer 

and  autumn. 


Fig.  403. 


2.  Caraway  Canun.    Canun  Carvi,  Linn.  (Fig.  406.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1503.     Caraway.) 

A  biennial,  forming  a  tap-root,  and  perhaps  occasionally  a  perennial 
stock.     Stem  erect,  branched,  1|  to  2  feet  high.    Leaves  with  a  rather 
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long  sheathing  footstalk,  pinnate,  with 
several  pairs  of  segments,  which  are 
sessile,  but  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with 
short  linear  lobes ;  in  a  leaf  of  3  or  4  * 
inches,  the  lowest  or  next  to  the  lowest 
segments  are  about  f  of  an  inch  long, 
the  others  diminishing  gradually  to  the 
top.  Upper  leaves  smaller  and  less  di- 
vided. Umbels  of  about  8  or  10  rays, 
either  without  involucres  or  with  1  or 
2  smaU  linear  bracts.  Carpels  (com- 
monly called  CaratDay-seeds)  about  2 
lines  long,  linear-oblong,  and  usually 
curved,  with  the  ribs  prominent. 

In  meadows,  and  moist  pastures,  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Eus- 
sian  and  central  Asia,  from  the  Arctic 
regions  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Hi- 
malaya, more  rare  in  western  Europe.  Fig.  406. 
Occurs  in  many  parts  of  Britain ;  if  not 

truly  indigenous,  at  any  rate  well  naturalized,  having  been  long  cul- 
tivated for  its  aromatic  carpels.     Fl.  spring  and  early  summer, 

3.  Tuberous  Carom.  Canim  Bulbooastanum,  Koch. 
(Fig.  407.) 
(Bunium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1524,  Suppl.  t.  2862.) 
Resembles  the  tuberous  Bunium,  and, 
like  that  species,  the  stock  forms  globu- 
lar, underground  tubers,  known  by  the 
name  of  Earthnuts  or  Pignuts,  Badical 
leaves  (which  usually  disappear  at  the 
time  of  flowering)  twice  or  three  times 
temate;  the  segments  all  stalked  and 
pinnately  divided  into  a  small  number  of 
linear  lobes,  less  unequal  than  in  the 
tuberous  Bunium,  Involucres  always 
present,  consisting  of  a  few  very  fine 
bracts.  Carpels  like  those  of  the  Cara- 
way,  but  more  slender,  with  the  ribs 
rather  less  prominent,  although  more  so 
than  in  the  tuberous  Bunium,  and  the 
face  of  the  seed  is  flat  or  slightly  con- 
cave, not  furrowed  as  in  the  Bunium. 
Vittas  single  under  each  interstice.  Fig.  407. 
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In  dry  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  etc.,  especially  in  limestone 
districts,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  central  Asia,  scarcely 
extending  into  central  Germany.  In  Britain,  not  generally  diffused, 
but  said  to  be  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  adjoining  counties.    Kot  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl.  ium- 


xm.  snjM.  siuM. 

Leares  pinnate.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  invo- 
lucres. Calyx-teeth  often  prominent.  Petals  white,  notched  with  an 
inflected  point.  Fruit  broadly  ovoid,  somewhat  compressed  laterally. 
Carpels  with  5  slender  ribs,  and  several  vittas  under  each  interstice. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  almost  all  temperate  regions  of  the  globe ; 
resembling  Apium  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  but  with  the  calyx-teeth 
usually  prominent  as  in  Cowbane,  and  differing  from  both  in  the  more 
numerous  vittas. 

Stem  usually  8  or  4  feet.    Umbels  all  terminal ;  rajs  usually 

15  to  20 1.  Broad  S, 

Stem  much  branched,  seldom  above  2  feet.     Umbels  mostly 

lateral ;  rays  usually  10  to  15 2.  Letter  S. 


1.  Broad  Slum.    Slum  Istifolimiiy  Linn.  (Fig.  408.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  204.     Water  Parsnip.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  with  a  creeping 

rootstock,  and  stout  erect  stems  2  to  4 

feet  high.  Lower  leaves  very  long,  with  6 

to  10  pairs  of  ovate-lanceolate  segments, 

sessile  on  the  common  stalk,  toothed  or 

rarely  slightly  lobed,  often  2  to  4  inches 

^  long;  the  upper  leaves  shorter,  with 

""  fewer  and  smaller  segments.     Umbels 

rather  large,  of  15  to  20  rays,  and  all 

terminaL    Involucres,  both  general  and 

partial,  of  several  lanceolate  bracts,  often 

.    toothed.    Fruits  about  1^  lines  long  and 

f  broad,  the  small  pointed  teeth  of  the 

calyx  usually  very  distinct. 

In  wet  ditches  and  on  the  edges  of 

streams,  throughout  Europe,  except  the 

Fig.  408.  extreme  north ;  replaced  in  Asia  by  a 
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closely  allied  species  or  yariety.  In  Britain,  not  nnfreqnent  in 
fiouthem  and  central  England  and  in  Ireland,  more  rare  in  the  north, 
and  very  local  in  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  summer. 


2.  Iiosser  Slum.    Siiim  anguBtifolium,  Linn.  (Fig.  409.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  139.) 

Eesembles  the  hroad  8.,  but  is  not  so 
tall,  more  branched  and  leafy,  seldom 
2  feet  high,  and  in  dried-up  ditches  often 
less  than  a  foot,  and  decumbent.  Seg- 
ments of  the  leaves  smaller,  8  to  10  pairs 
in  the  lower  leaves,  fewer  in  the  upper 
ones,  from  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
more  deeply  and  sharply  toothed  or 
lobed  than  in  the  hroad  S.  Umbels 
more  numerous,  smaller,  on  shorter  pe- 
duncles, mostly  lateral,  with  8  to  12  or 
15,  rarely  more,  rays.  Involucral  bracts 
varying  from  broad-lanceolate  to  linear, 
often  toothed.  Fruit  smaller  than  in 
the  broad  S.,  the  ribs  less  prominent,  the 
vittas  less  superficial,  the  calyx-teeth 
very  minute. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  shallow  streams,  ^' 

throughout  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from 
south  Sweden  to  Persia.  In  Britain,  rather  more  common  than  the 
broad  8,,  in  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  becoming 
scarce  in  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland.    M.  summer. 


XIV.  PZBSPZirBIi.    FIMFINELLA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  involucres.  Petals 
broad,  notched  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  short,  somewhat  laterally 
compressed,  without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5  scarcely 
prominent  ribs,  2  or  3  vittas  under  each  interstice,  and  several  vittas 
on  the  inner  face. 

The  genus,  as  now  usually  limited,  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  west-central 
Asia.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  nearly  that  of  Apium,  but  the  ribs  are 
much  less  prominent,  and  the  vittas  more  numerous. 
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Segments  of  the  lower  leaves  either  nearly  orbicular  or  yery 

much  divided 1.  Ckmmo*  P. 

Segments  of  most  of  the  leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate ;  the  teeth 

or  lobes  very  pointed 2.  Cheater  P. 

The  Aniseed  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  this  genus  (P.  AtUeurn), 


\  Common  Pimpinel.    Pimpinella  Saxifragay  Linn. 

(Pig.  410.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  407.    Burnet  Saxifrage,) 

Stock  short  and  thick,  but  not  tube- 
rous. Steins  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  not 
much  branched,  glabrous  or  downy  at 
the  top.  Leaves  very  yariable,  the  ra- 
dical ones  usually  pinnate,  with  7  to  9 
pairs  of  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular  seg- 
ments, 6  to  9  lines  long,  toothed  or  lobed ; 
the  upper  leaves  small,  their  segments 
divided  into  a  few  parrow,  or  even  linear 
lobes:  sometimes  all,  even  the  radical 
leaves,  have  their  segments  once  or  twice 
pinnate,  with  narrow  lobes ;  sometimes, 
again,  the  few  stem-leaves  are,  like  the 
radical  ones,  simply  pinnate,  but  much 
smaller,  or  reduced  to  simple  bract«. 
Umbels  terminal,  with  from  10  to  15 
rather  slender  rays ;  the  flowers  white. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  etc., 
throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
Fig.  410.  except  the  extreme  north.     Abundant 

in  Britain.    Fl,  all  eummer. 


2.  Greater  PimpineL    Pimpinella  magna,  Linn.  (Fig.  411.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  408.) 

Very  near  the  common  P.,  and  perhaps  a  mere  variety.  It  is  much 
larger  in  all  its  parts ;  the  stems  often  more  than  2  feet  high,  and 
stouter ;  the  segments  of  the  leaves  usually  undivided,  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate, often  1  to  1|  inches  long,  with  more  pointed  teeth,  or,  if  divided, 
the  lobes  much  longer  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  common  P., 
the  flowers  frequently  pink,  in  larger  umbels,  and  the  fruit  also  larger. 
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The  general  range  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  common  P.,  but  it  is  more 
frequent  in  mountainous  districts  and 
shady  situations,  or  rich  soils.  In  Bri- 
tain, chiefly  in  southern  and  eastern 
England  and  southern  Ireland.  Fl,  sum- 
mer, rather  late.  It  is  probable  that  a 
further  study  of  intermediate  forms, 
which  are  frequent  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, will  induce  its  reunion  with  the 
common  P.  as  a  marked  variety. 


339 


Fig.  411. 


XV.  BUPIiBVER.    BUPLEVRUM. 

Leayes  quite  entire.  Umbels  compound,  or  sometimes  small  and 
irregular,  with  partial  and  usually  also  general  involucres.  Petals 
broad,  entire,  yellow.  Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong,  somewhat  laterally  com- 
pressed, without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5  more  or  less 
prominent  ribs,  with  or  without  vittas. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  old  world,  and  one  of  the  few  natural  ones  among  Umbellates,  but 
distinguished  more  by  its  entire  leaves,  with  parallel  veins  and  yellow 
flowers,  than  by  the  carpological  characters,  which  in  diflerent  species 
correspond  to  diflerent  short-fruited  genera. 

Leaves  broad  and  perfoliate.  Bracts  of  the  partial  involucres 

broadly  ovate 1.  Hare^s-ear  B, 

Leaves  narrow  and  grasslike. 
Annuals.    Bays  of  the  umbel  few,  very  short,  or  incon- 
spicuous. 
Umbels  of  3  or  4  short  rays.    Bracts  lanceolate,  longer 

than  the  flowers 2.  Narrow  B, 

Flowers  2  or  8  together,  in  little   heads  along  the 

slender  wiry  stems.     Bracts  very  small 3.  Slender  B, 

Perennials.    Umbels  of  4  to  8  rays.    Bracts  shorter  than 

the  rays 4.  Falcate  B.    • 
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The  B,fl^tico9um,  a  sbrubby  south  Earopean  species,  nsed  formerly 
to  be  much  planted  in  our  shrubberies,  but  is  now  more  seldom  met 
with,  being  rather  tender. 


1.  Hare'8-ear  Buplever. 


BupleTmxn  rotandifoliiimy  Linn. 
(Fig.  412.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  99.    Kare^a-tar  or  Thorow-wax^ 

An  erect,  stiff,  glabrous  annual,  a  foot 
or  rather  more  high,  and  remarkable  for 
its  broadly  ovate  leayes,  the  upper  ones 
embracing  the  stem,  and  joined  round 
the  back  of  it,  so  that  they  appear  p^r- 
foliate  or  pierced  through  by  the  stem, 
the  lowest  leaves  tapering  to  a  stalk. 
Umbels  terminal,  of  3  to  5,  or  rarely  6, 
short  rays,  without  any  general  invo- 
lucre ;  the  partial  involucres  very  much 
longer  than  the  flowers,  consisting  of  4 
to  6  broadly  ovate,  yellowish  bracts  very 
unequal  in  size,  the  largest  about  6  lines 
long. 

A  cornfield  weed,  apparently  indige- 
nous to  the  Mediterranean  region,  but 
now  widely  spread  over   Europe  and 
Fig.  412.  western  Asia,  and  introduced  into  North 

America.    Occurs  not  unfrequently  in 

cornfields  in  chalky  soils  in  England,  but  neither  in  Ireland  nor 

Scotland.    Fl.  with  the  com. 


2.  XTarrow  Buplever.    BupleTmxn  aristatom,  Bartl. 
(Fig.  413.) 

.  (B,  Odontites,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2468.) 

An  erect  annual,  slender  but  stiff,  not  much  branched,  from  2  or  3 
inches  to  near  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow-linear  and  grasslike,  but 
rather  stiff,  1  to  2  inches  long.  irmi)els  small,  terminal,  of  2  to  6 
very  short  rays.  Involucres  of  about  5  lanceolate,  green  bracts  ending 
in  a  fine  point ;  the  general  one  usually  longer  than  the  rays ;  the  par- 
tial ones  rather  shorter,  but  still  far  exceeding  the  flowers. 
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In  stony  wastes,  very  abundant  in 
southern  Europe  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus,  more  scarce  in  central  Europe. 
In  Britain,  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Torquay,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
FL  summer. 


841 


Fig.  413. 


3.  Slender  Buplever.    Buplevrum  tenniflninmniy  Linn. 
(Fig.  414.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  478.) 

A  slender,  wiry  annual,  either  simple  ^ 

and  nearly  erect,  or  more  frequently  J 

divided  from  the  base  into  several  de- 
cumbent or  ascending  branches,  6  inches 
to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  few,  narrow- 
linear  and  grasslike,  the  upper  ones  very 
short.  Flowers  in  little  heads  of  3  or 
4,  nearly  sessile  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  and  branches,  sometimes  form- 
ing little,  irregularly  compound  umbels 
at  the  top.  Involucres  of  a  few  small, 
linear,  pointed  bracts.  Fruits  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  other  species,  and 
covered  with  little  raised  dots  or  granules 
between  the  ribs. 

On  heaths,  barren  wastes,  and  stubbles, 
common  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
especially  near  the  sea,  extending  east-  p>ig.  414. 

ward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northwards 

to  southern  Sweden.  Occurs  in  most  of  the  maritime  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  occasionally  also  found  inland,  but  neither  in  Ireland  nor 
Scotland.     Fl.  late  in  summer,  . 
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4.  Falcate  Buplever.    Baplevrum  faloatum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  415.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2763.) 

Stems  stiffand  erect,  slightly  branched, 
1  to  1|  feet  high,  forming  at  the  base  a 
short  perennial  stock.  Leaves  Hnear 
and  grasslike,  the  radical  ones  often 
stalked  and  rather  broader.  Umbels 
terminal  and  compound,  of  4  to  8  rays  ; 
the  general  involucre  of  3  or  4  oblong  or 
lanceolate  bracts,  very  much  shorter 
than  the  rays ;  those  of  the  partial  invo- 
lucres also  lanceolate,  of  a  yellowish 
green,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  flowers. 

In  open  woods,  bushy  wastes,  and 
heaths,  abundant  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  cen- 
tral and  temperate  Bussian  Asia,  but 
scarcely  further  to  the  north  than  south- 
em  Belgium.  In  Britain,  only  on  Norton 
Fig.  415.  Heath,    near    Ongar,    in   Essex.     Fl, 

August. 


XVI.  CBMAMTR.    CENANTHE. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  and  sometimes 
also  general  involucres,  of  several  small,  narrow  bracts.  Flowers  of 
the  circumference  usually  barren  and  with  larger  petals ;  the  fertile 
ones  in  the  centre  sessile,  or  on  very  short,  often  thickened  pedicels. 
Petals  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruits  from  ovate  to  narrow- 
oblong,  crowned  with  the  6  small  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  somewhat 
corky,  with  5  obtusely  convex  ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows* 

A  rather  natural  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  most  of  the  species  frequenting  wet  meadows,  and  marshes, 
or  even  growing  in  water. 

Segments  of  the  upper  leaves  few,  long  and  linear. 
Stems  very  hollow.  Central  umbel  fertile,  of  3  rays ;  those 

of  the  branches  barren,  of  several  rays 1.  Commoti  (E, 
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stems  nearlj  solid.    All  the  umbelfl  of  several  rajs,  with 

iertile  and  barren  flowers 2.  Parsley  (E, 

Segments  of  the  stem-leaves  numerous,  broadly  cuneate,  or 

short  and  oblong. 
Umbels  terminal  and  large.    Segments  of  the  leaves  at  . 

least  half  an  inch  long 8.  Hemlock  CE, 

Umbels  mostly  opposite  to  the  leaves.     Leaf-segments 

small 4.  Fine-leaved  (E, 


1.  Common  (Enanth.     (Enanthe  flstulosa,  Linn. 
(Fig.  416.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  363.     Water  Drojmort) 

Stock  (probably  the  offset  of  the  pre- 
vioas  autumn)  emitting  creeping  run- 
ners, with  a  cluster  of  fibrous  roots, 
usually  more  or  less  thickened  into  ob- 
long tubers.  Stems  thick  and  very  hol- 
low, erect,  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  slightly 
branched.  Kadieal  leaves  twice  pinnate, 
with  small  cuneate  segments  divided 
into  3  or  5  lobes ;  those  of  the  stem  have 
long  stalks,  hollow  like  the  stems,  and 
bear  only  in  their  upper  extremity  a  few 
pinnate  segments  with  linear  lobes.  Um- 
bels terminal,  the  central  one  on  the 
main  stem  has  only  3  rays,  each  with 
numerous  sessile  fertile  flowers,  and  few 
or  no  pedicellate  barren  ones;  those 
which  terminate  the  branches  have 
usually  6  rays,  their  flowers  all  pedicels- 
late  and  barren.  Partial  involucres  of  j..  ^^^ 
a  few  small  narrow  bracts,  the  general 

one  either  entirely  wanting  or  reduced  to  a  single  bract.  Fruits  in 
compact  globular  heads,  each  one  full  2  lines  long,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  and  crowned  by  the  stiff,  narrow  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  the  still 
longer,  rigid  styles. 

In  wet  meadows  and  marshes,  dispersed  over  temperate  Europe, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  southern 
Sweden.  Common  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland.    FL  summer  and  autumn. 
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2.  Parsley  CBnanth.    CEnanthe  pimpinelloideSy  Linn. 
(Fig.  417.) 

(Eng.  Bot  t.  347  and  348.  CE,  Lachenalii  and  (E.  nlaifolia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  perennial,  with  clustered  fibrous 
roots,  swelling  into  round,,  ovoid,  or  ob- 
long tubers,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  stock,  or,  in  very  wet  places, 
remaining  sometimes  slender  through- 
out. Stems  erect,  firmer  and  more  solid 
than  in  the  common  (E.,  1  to  2  feet  high 
or  sometimes  more,  with  a  few  long 
branches.  Leaves  much  more  divi- 
ded than  in  the  last  species,  but  very 
variable ;  the  upper  ones  usually  with 
long,  narrow  segments,  those  of  the  ra- 
dical leaves  much  shorter  and  broader, 
and  sometimes  very  numerous.  Umbels 
of  8  to  15  rather  short  rays ;  the  gene- 
ral involucre  of  a  few  small,  linear  bracts, 
or  sometimes  wanting ;  the  partial  ones 
Fig.  417. .  of  several  small,  linear  bracts.    The  fer- 

tile sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate  flowers, 
and  the  distinctly  pedicellate  barren  ones,  are  mixed  in  the  same 
umbels  ;  the  persistent  styles  on  the  ripe  fruits  much  shorter  than  in 
the  common  (E, 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes,  throughout  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northwards  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  to  the  Cau- 
casus. Abundant  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not 
penetrate  far  into  Scotland.  FL  summer  and  autumn.  The  great  va- 
riations in  the  tubers  of  the  roots  and  in  the  form  of  the  radical  leaves 
has  induced  its  division  into  two,  three,  or  four  species.  These  diffe- 
rences have,  however,  been  shown  to  depend  often  on  soil  and  situa- 
tion; at  the  same  time  rather  more  constant  differences  have  been 
pointed  out  in  tlie  fruiting  umbels,  although  even  here  intermediate 
states  show  that  the  two  following  should  be  considered  rather  as 
marked  varieties  than  as  true  species. 

a.  Meadow  Parsley  (E.  {(E,  pimpinelloidesy  Brit.  Fl.)  Flowers  as- 
suming occasionally  a  faint  tinge  of  yellowish-green.  Fruiting  pedicels 
(although  very  short)  enlarged  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  callosity 
round  the  base  of  the  fruit,  which  is  itself  fully  as  broad  at  the  base  aa 
at  the  top.  In  dry  or  moist,  but  not  marshy  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  the  commonest  form  in  inland  situations. 
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b.  ]i£ar$h  Parsley  (E.  {(E,  LachenaUi,  Brit.  Fl.)  Flowers  of  a  purer 
white ;  the  fruiting  pedicels  less  conspicuous,  but  little  enlarged  at  the 
top;  the  fruits  either  cylindrical  or  narrowed  at  the  base.  In  wet 
marshes,  and  especially  in  maritime  salt-marshes. 


3.  Hemlock  CBnanth.    (Enanthe  orooata,  Linn.  (Fig.  418.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2313.) 

A  stout,  branched  species,  attaining  3 
to  5  feet ;  the  root-fibres  forming  thick, 
elongated  tubers  close  to  the  stock  ;  the 
juice  both  of  the  stem  and  roots  be- 
coming yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Leayes  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  ;  the  seg- 
ments much  larger  than  in  the  other 
species,  always  above  half  an  inch  long, 
broadly  cuneate  or  rounded,  and  deeply 
Qut  into  3  or  6  lobes.  Umbels  on  long,  ter- 
minal peduncles,  with  15  to  20  rays,  2 
inches  long  or  more  ;  the  bracts  of  the 
involucres  small  and  linear,  several  in  the 
partial  ones,  few  or  none  under  the  ge- 
neral umbel.  The  pedicellate  flowers  at 
the  circumference  of  the  partial  umbels  < 
are  mostly  but  not  always  barren,  the 
central  fertile  ones  almost  sessile.  Fruit 
somewhat  corky,  the  ribs    broad    and  Fig.  418. 

scarcely  prominent. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  along  rivers  and  streams  in  western  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  into  Italy,  but  not  into  central  France.  Common  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    FL  summer. 


4.  Fine-leavdd  CBnanth.    CBnanthe  Phellandrinm,  Lam. 
(Fig.  419.) 

(Phellandrium  aquaticum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  684.) 

Stem  rooting  at  the  base,  and  either  thickened  and  erect,  or  elon- 
gated and  creeping,  or  floating,  according  to  the  situation  it  grows 
in,  the  flowering  branches  erect  or  ascending.  Stem-leaves  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate,  with  small  oblong  and  entire,  or  cuneate  and  lobed 
segments  i  or,  when  under  water,  all  the  lobes  are  narrow  and  long» 
sometimes  capillary.    Umbels  much  smaller  than  in  the  Hemlock  (E., 
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and  almost  all  on  very  short  peduncles, 
either  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches.  Bays  seldom 
above  12.  No  general  involucre,  and 
but  very  small,  narrow  bracts  to  the 
partial  ones.  Fruits  rather  different 
from  those  of  ^the  other  species,  being 
shortly  pedicellate,  cylindrical,  with 
scarcely  prominent,  broad  ribs,  and  the 
calycine  teeth  very  minute. 

In  wet  ditches,  ponds,  and  along  rivers 
and  streams,  throughout  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia.  Not 
uncommon  in  England  and  Ireland,  but 
very  rare  in  Scotland.  Fl.  summer,  A 
variety  growing  usually  in  deeper  or 
running  water,  with  the  lower  part  of 
Fig.  419.  ^^6  Btem  much  elongated  and  slender, 

has  been    distinguished  as  a  species, 
under  the  name  of  (E,  Jluviatilis  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2944). 


XYII.  JBTHmUk.    iBTHUSA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres. 
Petals  white,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid,  not  la- 
terally compressed,  without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5 
thick,  prominent  ribs,  and  narrow  furrows,  with  a  vitta  under  each. 

A  single  species,  difleriiiig  from  Seteli  more  in  habit  than  in  cha- 
racter. 


1.  Common  .Sthiua.    JBthusa  CynapiiuH)  Limi.  (Fig.  420.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1192.    FooVb  Parsley,) 

An  erect,  glabrous,  leafy  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  forlced 
branches,  emitting  a  nauseous  smell  when  rubbed.  Leaves  of  a  bright 
green,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  the  segments  ovate-lanceolate,  more  or 
less  deeply  cut  into  narrow  lobes.  Umbels  on  long  peduncles,  either 
terminal  or  opposite  to  the  leaves,  of  8  to  12  rays,  usually  without 
general  involucres.  Partial  involucres  of  2  or  3  long,  linear  bracta, 
turned  downwards  towards  the  outside  of  the  umbels,  a  character 
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peculiar  to  this  species  among  British 
Umhellates,  Fruit  about  \.\  lines  long, 
with  very  small  reflected  styles. 

A  common  weed  in  fields  and  gar- 
dens, throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abun- 
dant in  England,  but  does  not  appear 
to  extend  far  north  into  Scotland.  FL 
summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  420. 


XVIII.  FEinnBIi.    FCENICULUM. 

Leaves  finely  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  involucres. 
Petals  yellow,  entire,  inflected  at  the  top,  but  not  pointed.  Fruit  oval, 
slightly  compressed  laterally,  without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with 
5  prominent  ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows. 

A  single,  or  perhaps  two  species,  with  the  yellow  flowers  and  habit 
o£  Anethum  (or  Dill-seed)  ^  from  which  it  has  been  separated,  as  having 
the  fruit  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  not  flattened  from  front  to 
back. 


1.  Common  Fennel.   Fodnienltim  yulgare,  GsBrtn.  (Fig.  421.) 

(Anetkum  Famiculum,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1208.) 

Stock  perennial,  but  usually  of  short  duration.  Stems  erect, 
branched,  2  or  3  feet  high,  or  when  cultivated,  still  taller.  Leaves  3 
o)r  4  times  pilmate,  with  very  narrow,  linear  or  subulate  segments, 
rather  stiff  in  dry  situations,  very  slender  when  cultivated.  Umbels 
rather  large,  of  16  to  20,  or  more  rays,  more  or  less  glaucous.  Fruit 
about  3  lines  long,  the  vittas  very  conspicuous. 
.  On  dry,  rocky  banks,  apparently  of  south  European  origin,  but  ha» 
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long  beenmuch  cultivated,  and  establishes 
itself  readily  in  stony  or  arid  hiUy  sitoa^ 
tions,  especially  near  the  sea,  so  that  it 
is  now  generally  dififosed  over  temperate 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Occurs  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  and  may  be  even 
indigenous  on  some  points  of  the  coasts 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Fl.  late  in 
summer^  and  auiumn. 


Fig.  421. 


XIX.  ftBflBI.X.    SESELt. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  and  sometimes 
general  involucres  of  several  bracts.  Petals  white,  usually  notched, 
with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong,  not  compressed,  the 
calycine  teeth  usually  prominent.  Carpels  with  5  prominent,  often 
thick  ribs,  and  single,  or  rarely  2  or  more  vittas  under  each  furrow. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere 
in  the  old  world.  The  British  species  belongs  to  a  section  differing 
from  the  more  common  ones  in  habit,  and  in  the  hairy  fruit,  and  is 
united  by  some  with  the  southern  genus  Alhamanta,  by  others  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  genus  under  the  name  of  LibanoUs. 


1.  Mountaiii  SeaeU.    Seseli  Llbanotis,  Koch.  (Fig.  422.) 

(Athamania,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  138.) 

Stock  perennial,  short,  covered  with  the  decayed  remains  of  old  leaf* 
stalks.  Stems  stout,  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  branched.  Leaves 
chiefly  radical,  thrice  pinnate,  with  small  ovate  or  lanceolate,  pinnately 
lobed  segments ;  the  stem-leaves  few,  and  much  smaller.  XJmbels  of 
20  to  30  or  more  rays,  with  numerous  narrow  bracts,  both  to  the  gene- 
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ral  and  the  partial  involucres.  Flowers 
white,  crowded.  Fruits  always  hairy, 
and  there  is  often  a  minute  whitish 
down  on  the  stems,  petioles,  and  umbels. 
In  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  east- 
em  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  less  fre- 
quent  in  the  west,  and  wanting  in  the 
south.  In  Britain,  limited  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Sussex. 
FL  summer* 


Fig.  422. 


XX.  liOVAOB.    LIGUSTXCUM. 

Leayes  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of 
many  bracts.  Petals  white,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit 
ovoid  or  oblong,  not  compressed,  the  calycine  teeth  scarcely  distinct. 
Carpels  with  5  very  prominent  acute  ribs,  almost  expanded  into  wings, 
and  several  vittas  under  each  furrow. 

A  genus  of  several  European,  Asiatic,  and  North  American  species, 
chiefly  mountain  plants,  diflering  from  Seseli  in  the  acute  ribs  of  the 
fruit,  and  indistinct  calycine  teeth. 


1.  Sootoh  Iiovage.    LigustLotim  scotiouin,  Linn. 
(Fig.  423.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1207.) 

Stock  perennial,  descending  into  a  tap-root.  Stem  erect,  glabrous, 
thick  and  hollow,  1  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  branched.  Lower  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  deeply  divided  into  3,  each  branch  bearing  3  broadly 
ovate  or  obovate  toothed  segments,  or  1  segment  deeply  divided  into  8 
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lobes,  each  segment  abore  an  inch  long; 
Upper  leaves  less  divided,  with  short 
stalks.  Umbels  of  12  to  20  rays,  with 
a  general  involucre  of  2  or  3  very  narrow 
bracts,  and  more  numerous  ones  to  the 
partial  umbels.  Fruits  near  4  lines 
long. 

A  high  northern  plant,  extending  all 
roimd  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common  on 
the  rocky  seacoasts  of  Scotland  and 
northern  Ireland,  descending  also  to  the 
north  of  England.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  423. 


XXI.  niiAUS.    SILAUS. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of 
several  bracts.  Flowers  yeUowish.  Petals  scarcely  notched.  Fruit 
nearly  of  Lovage,  ovoid,  but  slightly  compressed,  and  with  the  ribe 
scarcely  acute. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  European  and  Asiatic  species,  but  slightly 
differing  from  Lavage  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 


1.  Meadow  Silaus.    Silans  pratenBiSy  Bess.  (Fig.  424.) 

( Peticedanum  Silaus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2142.     Pepper  Sax\fr<»ge.) 

A  glabrous;  erect  perennial,  1  to  2,  or  sometimes  near  3  feet  high, 
slightly  branched.  Leaves  once,  twice,  or  three  times  pinnate ;  the 
segments  not  numerous,  narrow- oblong,  ^  to  1  inch  long,  entire  or 
3-lobed.  Umbels  all  terminal,  not  large,  of  about  6  to  8  rays.  G^e- 
neral  involucres  usually  of  1  or  2  small  bracts,  with  several  small  nar- 
row-linear ones  to  the  partial  umbels.  Flowers  of  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow.    Carpels  about  2  lines  long. 
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In  meadows,  and  moist,  bushy  pas- 
tures, throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In 
Britain,  spread  over  England  and  south- 
em  Scotland,  but  scarce  in  the  western 
counties  and  in  Ireland.  Fl.  summer, 
rather  late. 


Fig.  424. 


XXII.  SPXOirSIi.    MEUM. 

Leaves  finely  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres 
of  several  bracts.  Petals  white  or  pink,  entire,  with  an  incurved  point. 
Fruit  oblong,  without  distinct  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5  prominent, 
acute  ribs,  and  2  or  3  vittas  under  each  furrow. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  European  species,  differing  by  characters 
of  very  little  importance  from  Lotage,  with  which  some  botanists 
unite  it. 


1.  Common  SpigneL    Meum  Athamantioiimy  Jacq. 
(Fig.  425.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2249.     Spignel,  Men,  or  Baldmoney,) 

Stock  short,  perennial,  covered  with  the  fibrous  remains  of  old 
leaves,  and  emitting  a  tuft  of  radical  leaves ;  their  segments  deeply 
cut  into  numerous  very  fine,  but  short  lobes,  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  whorled  or  clustered  along  the  common  stalk,  as  in  the 
whorled  Carum,  but  the  stalk  itself  is  once  or  twice  pinnately  divided, 
not  simple  as  in  that  plant.  Stems  1  or  rarely  near  2  feet  high,  with 
a  very  few  smaller  and  less  divided  leaves.    Umbels  terminal,  not 
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large,  of  10  to  16  rityg,  with  one  or  two 
narrow  bracts  to  the  general  one,  and 
partial  involucres  of  a  small  number  of 
short,  slender  bracts.  Fruits  about  4 
lines  long. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  western  and 
central  Europe,  not  extending  eastward 
beyond  the  Bussian  frontier,  nor  north- 
ward into  Scandinavia.  Notunfrequent 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  in  northern 
England  and  North  Wales,  but  not  re- 
corded from  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 


Fig.  425. 


XXIII.  SAMPBXRE.    CBITHMUM. 

Leaves  succulent,  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and 
partial  involucres.  Petals  entire.  Fruit  ovoid,  not  compressed,  with- 
out distinct  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  of  a  thick,  succulent  or  somewhat 
corky  consistence,  with  5  acute  ribs,  becoming  prominent  when  dry, 
but  not  winged ;  the  vittas  numerous,  slender,  and  irregular.  Seeds 
loose  in  the  cavity,  with  numerous  fine  vittas  on  the  outside. 

A  single  species,  very  different  from  any  other  British  Umbellate^ 
but  closely  allied  to  the  large  Mediterranean  and  Asiatic  genus  Cackrys, 
with  which  some  botanists  unite  it. 


1.  Sea  Samphire.    Crithmtim  maritimiim,  Linn.  (Fig.  426.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t  819.) 

A  perfectly  glabrous  perennial,  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  almost 
woody  at  the  base ;  the  young  branches,  foliage,  and  umbels,  thick 
and  fleshy.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  temate,  with  thick  linear  segments 
about  an  inch  long.  Umbels  of  15  to  20  or  even  more  rays.  Involucres 
of  several  small  linear  or  lanceolate  bracts.  Petals  very  minute,  and 
soon  disappearing.    Fruits  about  3  lines  long. 
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In  clefts  of  rocks,  close  to  the  sea,  on 
the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  north- 
em  Africa,  and  extending  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea.  Abun- 
dant in  southern  and  western  England 
and  southern  Ireland,  but  becomes  rare 
in  northern  England  and  Scotland.  Fl, 
summer. 


Fig.  426. 


XXIY.  AMOBIiXOA.    ANGELICA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  iuTolucres  of 
aoyeral  bracts.  Petals  white,  entire.  Fruit  flattened  from  front  to 
back ;  the  carpels  broad,  with  3  ribs  on  the  back,  the  edges  expanded 
into  wings,  Uiose  of  the  two  carpels  distinct  before  they  separate,  so 
that  the  fruit  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wing. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  dispersed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  distinguished  from  all  other  British  Umbellates  by  the  double 
wing  round  the  fruit. 

I.  Wild  Angelica.    Angelica  sylve8tris»  Linn.  (Fig.  427.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1128.) 

A  tall,  stout,  branching  perennial,  attaining  3  or  4  feet  in  height, 
with  thick  stems,  slightly  downy  in  the  upper  part.  Lower  leaves 
large,  twice  pinnate,  with  ovate-lanceolate  segments,  often  above  2 
inches  long,  sharply  toothed,  and  sometimes  3-lobed  ;  the  upper  leaves 
shorter-stalked,  with  fewer  segments,  those  under  the  peduncles  often 
reduced  to  a  broad  sheath,  with  a  few  small  segments  at  the  top.  Um- 
bels large,  terminal,  those  of  the  main  stems  often  with  30  or  40  rays. 
General  involucre  of  2  or  3  linear  bracts ;  partial  ones  of  several  fine, 
short  bracts. 

VOL.  I.  2   E 
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In  moist  woods,  and  marshy  places, 
especially  near  streams,  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL 
late  in  summer. 

The  garden  Angelica  (A,  Arekan- 
gelica,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2561),  a  native  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe,  lonj^ 
cultirated  for  confectionery,  is  not 
wild  in  Britain. 


Fig.  427. 


XXV.  FEUOBDAM.    PEUCEDANUM. 

Leares  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of 
many  bracts.  Petals  white  or  yellowish,  entire  or  notched,  with  an 
inflected  point.  Fruit  flattened  from  front  to  back ;  the  calycine  teeth 
very  small  or  indistinct.  Carpels  broad,  with  3  prominent  ribs  on  the 
back,  the  edges  expanded  into  a  wing,  those  of  the  two  carpels  so  close 
as  to  form  a  single  edge  to  the  fruit  before  the  carpels  separate.  Vittaa 
single  under  the  furrows. 

A  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
scarcely  differing  from  Heracleum  except  in  the  more  evident  ribs  of 
the  carpels,  the  more  slender  vittas,  and  generally  in  habit. 

Segments  of  the  leaves  narrow  oblong  or  linear. 

Leaves  several  times  temate.     Flowers  yellowish      .     .     .     .     1.  Sea  P. 

Leaves  twice  or  three  times  pinnate.  Flowers  white  ...  2.  Martk  P. 
Leaves  of  8  broad  segments,  each  3  inches  long,  and  often 

3-lobed 3.  Broad  P. 

The  DilUeed  (Anetkum  graveolens),  often  cultivated  as  a  condiment, 
has  the  fruit  of  a  Peucedan  with  the  fine  leaves  of  a  Fennel, 

1.  Sea  Peuoedan.    Peuoedantim  offioinale,  Linn.  (Fig.  428.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1767.     Hog*s  Fennel  or  Sulphur-weed,) 
A  glabrous  perennial,  with  erect,  branching  stems,  2  or  even  8  feet 
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high.  Leaves  3,  4,  or  5  times  ternate, 
with  narrow-linear  entire  segments, 
often  aboT^  2  inches  long.  Umbels  large, 
of  20  or  more  rays,  with  pale-yellow 
flowers.  Bracts  of  the  general  invo- 
lucre very  few  or  wanting ;  those  of  the 
partial  involucre  very  narrow  and  shorter 
than  the  pedicels.  Fruit  broadly  oval, 
near  3  lines  long. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastures,  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  or  near  the  sea  in  western  Europe. 
Scarce  in  Britain  :  forms  of  the  parsley 
(Enanth  or  of  the  meadow  Silaus  have 
been  frequently  mistaken  for  it :  and 
the  only  certain  stations  for  the  true 
Peucedan  are  the  salt-marshes  of  Kent 
and  Essex.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  428. 


2.  Marsh  Peuoedaiu    Peuoedanum  palxtstre,  Moencb. 
(Fig.  429.) 

{Selinum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  229.     Jffoff^s  Fennel  or  Milk  Parsley.) 

Tall  and  erect  like  the  last,  but  often 
hairy  at  the  base,  and  the  juice  is  milky. 
Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  rather 
than  ternate,  with  much  shorter  seg- 
ments, varying  from  oblong  to  linear, 
and  seldom  exceeding  half  an  inch. 
Umbels  not  so  large  as  in  the  sea  P., 
although  consisting  of  as  many  rays. 
Flowers  white.  Involucres,  both  gene- 
ral and  partial,  of  several  lanceolate  or 
linear  bracts,  with  fine  points.  Fruit 
broadly  oval,  about  2  lines  long. 

In  wet  meadows  and  marshes,  in  cen- 
tral, eastern,  and  northern  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Ap- 
parently wanting  in  western  France, 
although  it  extends  into  Spain.  Like 
the  sea  P.  very  local  in  Britain  and  only  Fig.  429. 

known  for  certain  in  the  marshes  of  east- 
ern England  from  Suffolk  to  Yorkshire.    Fl.  late  in  summer. 
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8.  Broad  Feucedan.    Feucedanum  Ostruthiuin,  Eoch. 
(Fig.  430.) 

(Imperatcria,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1380.     MaM^noort.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  stout,  erect  steins, 
2  to  3  feet  high.  lieaves  dirided  into  3 
large,  broad  segments,  which  are  again 
deeply  3-lobed  and  coarsely  toothed,  3 
to  4  inches  long,  and  often  rather  rough 
with  a  few  short  hairs,  but  much  less  so 
than  in  JSeracleum  ;  the  lateral  s^menta 
descend  much  lower  along  the  leafstalk 
on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side.  Um- 
bels large,  terminal,  of  40  to  50  rays, 
without  any  general  involucre,  and  only 
a  few  Tery  slender  small  bracts  to  the  par- 
tial ones.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  nearly 
orbicular,  about  2  lines  diameter. 

A  native  of  mountain  pastures  in  cen- 
tral Europe ;   formerly  much  cultivated 
Fie.  430.  ^  ^  pot-herb,  and  now  naturalized  in  se- 

veral parts  of  northern  Europe  as  well  as 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.    FL  early  summer. 


XXVI.  FAB8NIP.    PASTINACA. 

Habit  and  fruit  of  Keracleum,  but  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  all 
small.  The  vittas  are  also  usually  more  slender,  and  descend  lower 
down  on  the  fruit,  but  this  character  is  not  constant. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  west  central  Asia. 

1.  Common  Farsnip.    Fastinaoa  satlvay  LiDn.  (Fig.  431.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  556.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  forming  a  taproot,  with  an  erect  stem  seldom 
more  than  2  feet  high  when  wild,  3  or  4  when  cultivated.  Lower  leaves 
pinnate,  coarse,  and  more  or  less  downy,  especially  on  tlie  imder  side, 
with  5  7,  or  9  segments,  each  1  to  3  inches  long,  sharply  toothed,  and 
more  or  less  lobed,  especially  the  terminal  one ;  upper  leaves  small 
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and  less  divided.  Umbels  not  very  large, 
of  8  to  12  rays,  usually  without  invo- 
lucres. Fruit  about  3  lines  long,  flat 
and  oval,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs, 
the  vittas  very  conspicuous,  descending 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

In  pastures  and  thickets,  on  banks 
and  edges  of  fields,  throughout  central 
and  southern  Europe,  and  temperate 
Srussian  Asia.  Frequent  in  England 
and  Ireland,  extending  at  least  as  far 
north  as  Durham.    FL  summer. 


Fig.  431. 


XXYII.  R&BACZ.&VM.    HERACLECM. 

Coarse,  rough  herbs,  the  leaves  dissected  with  large  segments. 
Umbels  compound ;  the  bracts  few  and  deciduous  or  none.  Flowers 
white ;  the  outer  petals  of  each  umbel  larger.  Fruit  flattened  from 
front  to  back,  with  a  single  thin  border  (splitting  only  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  carpels).  Carpels  broad,  with  3  very  fine,  scarcely  promi- 
nent ribs ;  or  if  5,  the  2  outside  ones  close  to  the  border.  Vittas  single 
to  each  interstice,  not  descending  to  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and  often 
thickened  at  the  lower  end. 

A  rather  natural  genus,  comprising  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
from  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  especially 
central  Asia,  with  a  single  North  American  one.  Some  Asiatic  species, 
remarkable  for  their  size  (the  annual  stems  12  to  15  feet,  with  umbels 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter),  are  occasionally  grown  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Common  Heraoleiun.    Heracleiun  Sphondyliiun,  Linn. 

(Fig.  432.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  939.     Goto  Parsnip  or  Hogweed,) 

A  tall,  coarse  plant,  although  not  quite  so  large  nor  so  much 
branched  as  the  wild  Angelica,  and  the  stock  of  much  shorter  duration, 
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but  not  strictly  biennial  as  commonly 
supposed  ;  the  whole  plant  more  or  less 
rough  with  short,  stiff  hairs.  Learea 
pinnate,  with  3,  6,  or  7  large,  broad 
segments,  usually  3-lobed  and  toothed, 
from  3  to  5  inches  long  and  at  least  as 
broad,  sometimes  more  numerous  and 
much  narrower.  Umbels  large,  of  about 
20  rays,  the  outer  petals  much  larger 
than  the  others.  Carpels  nearly  orbi- 
cular, 3  or  4  lines  long ;  the  rittas  Tery 
conspicuous,  oflen  only  reaching  half- 
way down  the  fruit. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  hedges,  and 
thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia.  In  Britain,  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  our  UmbellcUes,  FL  summer 
and  autumn. 


Fig.  432. 


XXVIII.  RABTWORT.    TOBDYLIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  in- 
Tolucres.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  the  outer  petals  often  larger.  Fruits 
flattened  from  front  to  back,  with  a  single  thick  border  (splitting  only 
by  the  separation  of  the  carpels),  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  or  tuber- 
cles. Carpels  broad,  with  the  ribs  scarcely  visible,  and  I  or  3  vittas 
under  the  interstices. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  the 
appearance  of  CaucalU,  but  readily  known  by  the  flat  fruit. 


I.  Great  Hartwort.   Tordyliuin  maximuiiiy  Linn.  (Fig.  433.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1173.) 

An  erect  annual,  2  feet  or  rather  more  in  height,  rough  with  short, 
stiff  hairs.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  5,  7,  or  9  segments,  lanceolate  or  al- 
most ovate,  and  coarsely  toothed ;  the  lateral  ones  1  to  2  inches,  the 
terminal  ones  usually  longer.  Umbels  terminal,  of  8  to  10  short  rays, 
with  a  few  rather  long,  narrow  bracts  to  the  involucres.    Petals  ail 
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small  and  pink.  Fruits  about  3  lines 
long,  the  thickened  border  very  pro- 
minent. 

In  waste  and  cultiyated  lands,  in 
southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus ;  more  rare  as  a  weed  of  cul- 
tivation in  central  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  in  Middlesex  and  some  adjoining 
counties.     Fl.  summer. 
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Fig.  433. 


XXIX.  8CANDIX.    SCANDIX. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of 
several  bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  linear,  with  a  very  long, 
smooth  beak.  Carpels  (below  the  beak)  with  5  obtuse  ribs,  without 
vittas.  Albumen  of  the  seed  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner 
face. 

A  small  but  distinct  genus,  ranging  chiefly  over  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  west  central  Asia. 


1.  Needle  Soandiz.    Soandix  Feoteiiy  Linn.  (Fig.  484.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1397.     Shepherd* s-needle  or  Venus  s-comh.) 

A  branching  annual,  erect  or  spreading,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and 
more  or  less  hairy.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  short  seg- 
ments cut  into  narrow  lobes.  Umbels  terminal,  of  2  or  3  rays,  with- 
out general  involucres ;  partial  involucres  of  several  lanceolate  bracts, 
often  2-  or  3-lobed  at  the  top.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  small  and 
white,  with  a  few  large  outer  petals.  Fruits  attaining  near  2  inches ; 
the  carpels  at  the  base  cylindrical  and  ribbed,  4  or  5  lines  long,  the 
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remainder  occupied  by  a  stiff,  flattened 
beak,  often  compared  to  the  tooth  of  a 
comb. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  thronghout 
Europe  and  west  central  Asia.  Fre- 
quent as  a  cornfield  weed  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  but 
decreasing  further  northward.  FL  with 
the  corn. 


Fig.  43*. 


XXX:.  CICBZiT.    MYBBHIS. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  inyolncres  of 
several  bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  narrow-oblong,  not  beaked. 
Carpels  with  5  very  prominent,  acute  ribs,  which  are  hollow  inside, 
and  no  vittas.  Albumen  of  the  seed  with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow 
on  the  inner  face. 

A  single  species,  scarcely  distinct  as  a  genus  from  Chervil, 

1.  Sweet  Cicely.    Myrrhis  odorata,  Scop.  (Fig.  435.) 
(Scandix,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  697.) 

An  erect,  brandling,  hairy  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  the 
foliage  and  habit  of  a  Chervil,  and  highly  aromatic.  Leaves  large, 
thin,  twice  or  three  times  pinnate,  with  numerous  lanceolate  segments, 
deeply  pinnatifid  and  toothed.  Umbels  terminal,  not  large,  with  sel- 
dom more  than  8  or  10  rays,  and  of  these  but  few  ripen  their  fruits. 
No  general  involucre  ;  bracts  of  the  partial  ones  lanceolate,  thin,  whitish, 
with  fine  points.  Fruits  when  ripe  6  or  7  lines  to  near  an  inch  long ; 
the  very  prominent  ribs  occasionally  rough  with  minute  hairs. 

A  native  of  mountain  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus.    Of  ancient  cultivation  in  more 
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northern  Europe,  it  has  frequently  esta- 
blished itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cottages.  In  Britain,  beliered  by  some 
to  be  truly  indigenous  in  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  northern  England,  where,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  perfectly  naturalized.  Fl, 
spring  and  early  iummer. 


Fig.  435. 


XXXI.  BVMZVM.    BUNIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  cither  without  inTolucres  or 
with  very  few  small  bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  oval-oblong, 
somewhat  laterally  compressed,  shortly  contracted  at  the  top,  with 
erect  or  slightly  spreading  styles.  Carpels  with  5  scarcely  perceptible 
ribs,  and  several  very  slender  vittas  under  the  interstices.  Albumen 
of  the  seed  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  with 
the  habit  of  the  tuberous  Carums,  but  with  a  fruit  more  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  some  Chervils,  although  shorter. 


1.  Tuberous  Buniiun.  Bunium  flezuosum,  With.  (Fig.  436.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  988.) 

The  perennial  stock  consists  of  a  globular  tuber,  known  by  the  name 
of  Earthnut  or  Pignut ;  the  annual  stems  erect,  slender,  glabrous,  1 
to  near  2  feet  high,  with  a  few  forked  branches.  Badical  leaves  few 
and  decaying  early,  with  3  long-stalked  segments,  each  once  or  twice 
pinnate ;  the  ultimate  divisions  short,  narrow,  pointed,  entire  or  3- 
lobed.     Stem-leaves  few,  with  narrow  linear  divisions ;  the  central 
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lobe  of  each  segment  mnch  longer  thsa 
the  lateral  ones.  Umbels  terminal,  or 
one  opposite  the  last  leaf,  of  6  to  10  rays. 
The  ribs  and  vittas  of  the  fruit  scarcely 
perceptible. 

In  woods  and  pa&tares,  chiefly  known 
as  a  west  European  plant,  possibly  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  but 
there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  eastern  species  referred  to  it. 
Much  more  common  in  Britain  than  the 
tuberous  Carum,  which  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Pignut.  Fl,  tumwier. 


Fig.  436. 


XXXII.  CKSRVZZ..    CHiEBOPHYLLUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of 
several  bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  narrow-oblong  or  linear, 
contracted  at  the  top,  and  sometimes  forming  a  beak  always  much 
shorter  than  the  seed.  Carpels  with  5  ribs',  sometimes  only  apparent 
at  the  top,  either  without  vittas  or  with  one  vitta  under  each  interstice. 
Seed  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  considerable  and  rather  natural  genus,  widely  difiused  over  the 
northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
two,  Ckaraphyllum,  with  a  vitta  between  each  rib ;  and  AnthriscuSf 
without  vittas,  and  the  ribs  themselves  scarcely  visible,  except  at  the 
top,  when  the  fruit  is  beaked ;  but  the  distinction  is  purely  artificial. 

Umbels  on  short,  lateral  peduncles.    Fruit  short,  hispid  ...    8.  £«rr  C. 
Umbels  terminal.    Fruit  long,  glabrous. 
Lobes  of  the  leaves  rather  obtuse.   Ribs  and  vittas  of  the  fruit 

conspicuous  when  dry 1.  Jiomgh  C 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  pointed.    Fruit  very  smooth,  without  ribs 

or  vittas 2.  Wild  C. 

The  garden  Chervil  (C.  sativum,  Eng.  Bot  t.  1268;  Antkriscus 
Cerrfolium,  Brit,  Fl.),  a  native  of  south-eastern  Europe,  may  occa- 
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sionally  be  found  in  waste  places  near  where  it  has  been  coltiyated. 
It  is  a  more  slender  plant  than  the  wild  C,  the  leaves  more  dissected, 
with  shorter  segments,  the  umbels  mostly  lateral  and  sessile,  and  the 
fruit  evidently  beaked. 


1.  Bough  CherviL    Chserophylltiin  temtiliim,  Linn. 
(Fig.  437.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1521.) 

An  erect  biennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  and 
rough  with  short  reflexed  hairs.  Leaves 
twice  pinnate  or  temate,  with  ovate  or 
wedge-shaped,  pinnatifid  or  toothed  seg- 
ments, more  or  less  hairy,  especially  on 
the  upper  side ;  the  lobes  short  and  ra- 
ther obtuse,  never  elongated  and  pointed 
as  in  the  wild  C.  and  the  sweet  Cicely, 
Umbels  of  few  rays,  without  a  genei^ 
involucre ;  the  partial  involucres  of  5  or 
6  broadly-lanceolate  bracts,  shorter  than 
the  pedicels.  Outer  petals  of  the  umbel 
rather  large.  Fruit  the  size  of  that  of 
the  wild  C,  but  with  5  obtuse  ribs  and 
vittas  between  them. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  all  across  Eussian  Fig.  437. 

Asia,  extending  northwards  into  south- 
em  Scandinavia.    Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.    Fl.  summer. 


2.  Wild  OherviL    OhSBrophylltim  sylyestre,  Linn. 
(Fig.  438.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t  762.    Antkriscus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

The  perennial,  or  perhaps  only  biennial,  stock  descends  into  a  tap- 
root. Stems  hairy,  erect,  and  branched,  2  to  3  feet  high.  Lower  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  twice  pinnate,  with  ovate-lanceolate  pointed  segments, 
deeply  pinnatifid. and  toothed;  upper  leaves  smaller,  on  shorter  stalks, 
all  more  or  less  hairy,  or  rarely  nearly  glabrous.  Umbels  rather  nu- 
merous, not  large,  of  8  to  10  rays,  with  amall  white  flowers.    No  gene- 
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ral  inyolucre,  bat  the  partial  ones  of  se- 
veral bracts.  Fraita  about  3  lines  long, 
very  smooth  and  shining,  without  ribs  or 
vittas,  narrowed  at  the  top,  but  without 
any  distinct  beak. 

Under  hedges,  on  the  borders  of  fields, 
etc.»  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia.  In  Britain,  one  of  the  commonest 
Umhellates.    Fl,  sprinj. 


Fig.  488. 


3.  Burr  CherviL    ChsBrophyllum  AnttiriBOiiBy  Lam. 

(Fig.  439.) 

{Scandix,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  818.    Anihriscus  vulgaris,  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  erect,  branched,  hairy  annual,  at- 
taining near  2  feet  in  height,  with  nearly 
as  much  the  habit  of  a  Caucalis  as  of  a 
CherviL  I^eaves  not  large,  twice,  or  tlie 
lower  ones  thrice  pinnate,  with  orate  or 
ovate-lanceolate  segments,  pinnately 
lobed  and  toothed.  Umbels  small,  on 
short  peduncles,  opposite  to  the  leaves, 
of  3  to  7  rays,  without  general  involucres, 
and  but  few  bracts  to  the  partial  ones. 
Fruits  ovoid-oblong,  not  2  lines  long, 
covered  with  short,  hooked  bristles,  and 
narrowed  at  the  top  into  a  very  short, 
smooth  beak. 
A  weed  of  cultivation,  probably  of 
Fig.  439.  south   European    origin,    but    readily 

spreading  with  our  crops,  and  now  esta* 
blished  in  scattered  localities  over  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia.    Bather 
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freqnent  in  England  and  Ireland,  more  scarce  in  Scotland.     Fl.  spring 
and  early  summer. 


XKXIII.  CAUCAIilS.    CAUCALIS. 

Hairy  annnals,  with  dissected  leaves.  Umbels  usually  compound, 
with  partial  involucres  of  several  simple  bracts,  or  rarely  wanting. 
Outer  petals  usually  larger,  and  deeply  bifid.  Fruit  ovoid,  covered 
with  prickles  or  bristles.  Carpels  with  3  or  7  dorsal  ribs,  and  2  on  the 
inner  face ;  vittas  single  under  each  furrow.  Albumen  more  or  less 
furrowed  on  the  inner  face. 

A  small  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  genus,  one  of  the  few  natural 
ones  in  the  family,  if  retained  entire.  It  is  well  distinguished  from 
Carrot  by  the  involucre,  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  and  of  the  albumen ; 
from  the  bristle-fruited  Chervils  by  the  want  of  the  smooth  tip  to  the 
fruit;  from  all  other  British  compound  Umbellates  by  the  bristled 
fruite. 

tTmbels  opposite  to  tlie  leaves,  sessile,  or  on  peduncles  shorter 
than  the  rays. 
TTmbels  contracted  into  little  sessile  lieads.    Fruit  short .     1.  Knotted  C, 
Umbels  of  8  or  4  slender  rays.    Fruit  oblong,  with  a 

short  beak    ••»»....» Burr  CherviL 

Umbels  terminal,  or  on  peduncles  longer  than  the  rajs. 
Fruit  not  2  lines  long,  with  short  bristles,  mostly  hooked. 
General  involucre  of  several  bracts  (often  very  small), 

one  under  each  of  the  outer  rays   ^ 2.  Upright  C. 

General  involucre  of  a  single  bract  or  entirely  wanting      8.  Spreading  C, 
Fruit  3  or  4  lines  long  or  more,  with  long  prickles. 
Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  much  cut,  short 

segments 4.  Small  C 

Leaves  once  pinnate,  with  long  pinnatifid  segments      .    5.  Broad  C. 

1»  Knotted  Cauoalis.    Cauoalis  nodosa,  Sm.  (Fig.  440.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 199.    TorUis,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stems  procumbent  or  spreading,  scarcely  a  foot  long.  Leaves  twice 
pinnate,  with  small,  narrow,  pointed  segments.  Umbels  forming  little 
heads,  closely  sessile,  and  opposite  to  the  leaves  ;  they  are  sometimes 
composed  of  2  or  3  exceedingly  short,  scarcely  distinct  rays,  sometimes 
of  a  fimple  cluster.  Fruits  smaller  than  in  the  other  species;  the 
outer  ones  covered  with  short,  straight  or  hooked  bristles,  which  on  the 
inner  ones  are  reduced  to  mere  tubercles. 
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On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  in 
the  limestone  districts  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  northward  chiefly 
as  a  weed  of  cultivation.  Common  in 
sunny  places  in  southern  England  and 
Ireland,  more  rare  in  the  north  and  in 
southern  Scotland.  Fl,  spring  and 
summer. 


Fig.  440. 

2.  Upright  Cauoalis.  CauoaliB  Anthrisous,  Huds.  (Eig.  441.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  987.     Ibrilis,  Brit.  Fl.    Jled^e  Parsley.) 

Stem  erect,  attaining  2  or  even  3  feet, 
with  slender,  wiry  branches,  sprinkled, 
as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  appressed, 
stiff  hairs.  Leaves  once,  or  the  lower 
ones  twice  pinnate ;  the  segments  lanceo- 
late,  pinnatifid,  or  coarsely  toothed ;  the 
lower  ones  of  each  leaf  stalked,  and  re- 
mote from  the  others.  Umbels  on  long, 
slender  peduncles,  rather  small,  of  from 
3  to  7  or  8  rays.  Involucres,  both  gene- 
ral and  partial,  of  small,  subulate  bracts, 
one  close  under  each  ray  and  often  not 
readily  distinguished  at  first  sight. 
Petals  pink  or  white,  not  very  unequal 
in  size.  Fruit  a  small  burr,  being  co- 
vered with  short,  rough  bristles,  more 
or  less  curved  inwards,  or  hooked  at  the 
Fig.  441.  top. 

In  hedges,  on  roadsides,  and  waste 
places,  common  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  Abundant  all  over  Britain.  FL  summer  and 
autumn. 
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8.  Spreading  Caucalis.    Caucalis  infesta.  Curt.  (Fig.  442.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1314.     Torilis,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Very  near  the  upright  C,  but  usually 
a  rather  smaller  and  more  spreading 
plant;  the  general  involucre  is  either 
entirely  wanting  or  reduced  to  a  single 
bract,  often  lanceolate,  and  the  bristles 
of  the  fruit  are  usually  less  curved,  but 
with  a  minute  hook  at  the  top ;  this 
character  is  not  however  so  constant  as 
that  of  the  involucre. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  on 
banks  and  roadsides,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  not 
extending  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  amongst  com,  in  the  southern 

and  eastern  counties  of  England.    It  is  '^ 

said  to  be  abundant  in  several  local  Fig.  442. 

Floras,  but  the  upright  C  is  often  mis- 
taken for  it.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn, 

4.  Small  Cauoalis.    CauoaliB  dauooides,  Linn.  (Fig.  448.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  197.) 

Erect  or  spreading,  and  much  branched, 
seldom  above  a  foot  high.  Leaves  twice 
or  three  times  pinnate,  with  rather  nar- 
row, but  short,  pinnatifid  segments,  the 
general  outline  of  the  leaf  being  broadly 
triangular.  Umbels  terminal  or  opposed 
to  the  leaf,  on  rather  long  peduncles, 
usually  of  3  or  4  rays  only.  General 
involucre  of  one  bract,  partial  ones  of 
a  few  linear  bracts.  Flowers  white  or 
pink,  the  outer  petals  occasionally  larger. 
Fruits  nearly  sessile,  attaining,  when 
ripe,  nearly  half  an  inch,  covered  with 
long,  stout  prickles.  There  are  usually 
in  each  partial  umbel  a  few  barren 
flowers  on  longer  pedicels. 

A  cornfield  weed  of  southern  origin, 
now  widely  spread   over  Europe  and  "  ^^^ 

Eussian  Asia.      Apparently  well  esta.  *^* 

blished  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Fl,  with  the  com. 
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5.  Broad  Cauoalis.    CauoaliB  latifolia,  Linn.  (Fig.  444.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 198.) 

Stem  seldom  a  foot  high,  erect  or 
spreading,  and  branched  at  the  base. 
Leaves  much  less  divided  than  in  the 
other  species,  being  simply  pinnate,  with 
oblong-lanceolate  segments,  the  lowest 
above  an  inch  long,  and  pinnatifid,  the 
others  gradually  diminishing  to  the  top, 
and  less  deeply  cut.  Umbels  terminal 
or  opposite  the  leaves,  on  stout  peduncles, 
consisting  of  2  or  more  rays.  Involu- 
cres, both  general  and  partial*  of  broad, 
thin  bracts.  Flowers  white  or  purple, 
the  outer  petals  large.  Fruit  4  or  5  lines 
long,  the  primary  and  secondary  ribs 
equally  prominent,  with  long,  straight 
or  hooked  prickles. 
In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  south- 
Fig.  444.  em  Europe  and  west-central  Asia,  often 
establishing  itself  for  a  time  in  more 

northern  localities.    Occasionally  found  as  a  cornfield  weed  in  several 

counties  of  England.    FL  with  the  com. 


XXXIV.  CABROT.    DAUCDS. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  in- 
volucres of  several  linear,  pinnatifid  or  divided  bracts.  Fruit  ovoid, 
prickly  on  the  ribs,  the  4  secondary  ribs  more  prominent  than  the  3 
primary  dorsal  ones.    Albumen  not  furrowed. 

A  genus  of  very  few  real  species,  although  the  published  forms  are 
now  numerous ;  they  are  widely  spread  over  most  cultivated  or  mari- 
time parts  of  the  globe. 

I.  Common  Carrot.    Bauous  Carota,  Linn.  (Fig.  445.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1174.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  a  taproot.  Lower 
leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  deeply  3-lobed  or  pinnatifid  seg- 
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ments,  nsually  lanceolate  or  linear,  some- 
times short  and  crenate;  upper  leaves 
with  fewer  and  narrower  divisions.  Um- 
bels terminal,  rather  large,  with  nume- 
rous crowded  rays ;  the  inner  ones  very 
short,  the  outer  much  longer,  and  usually 
closing  over  after  flowering,  so  as  to  give 
a  concave  or  globular  form  to  the  umbel, 
with  the  fruit  inside.  Bracts  of  both 
involucres  usually  divided  into  3  or  5  long 
linear  lobes.  Fruit  covered  with  prickles, 
of  which  the  larger  ones  are  often  much 
flattened  at  the  base. 

Probably  an  original  native  of  the 
seacoasts  of  southern  Europe,  but  of 
very  ancient  cultivation,  and  sows  itself 
most  readily,  soon  degenerating  to  the 
wild  form  with  a  slender  root,  and  now 
most  abundant  in  fields,  pastures,  waste  fig.  445. 

places,   etc.,    throughout  Europe    and 

Bussian  Asia.  Common  in  Britain,  especially  near  the  sea.  Fl.  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn,  A  decidedly  maritime  variety,  with  the 
leaves  somewhat  fleshy,  with  shorter  segments,  more  or  less  thickened 
peduncles,  more  spreading  umbels,  and  more  flattened  prickles  to  the 
fruits,  is  oflen  considered  as  a  distinct  species  (2>.  maritimus,  Eng.  Bot. 
t.  2660.) 


XXXV.  HSMZiOCK.    CONIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  in- 
volucres and  small  white  flowers.  Fruit  broadly  ovate,  somewhat 
laterally  compressed,  without  distinct  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  6 
prominent  ribs,  which  when  ripe  are  often  slightly  waved  or  crenated. 
Novitias.  Albumen  with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner 
face. 

A  single  species,  with  the  short  fruit  of  an  Apium  or  Cowhane,  but 
difiering  essentially  in  the  deeply  furrowed  albumen. 

1.  Common  Hemlock.  Coniiun  maciUatam,  Linn.  (Fig.  446.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1191.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual  or  biennial,  3  to  5  feet  high  or  some- 
times more,  usually  glabrous,  and  emitting  a  nauseous  smell  when 
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bruised.  Leayes  Isrf^  and  mnch  divided 
into  numerous  small  ovate  or  lanceolate 
deeply-cut  segments ;  the  upper  leares 
gradually  smaller  and  less  divided.  Um- 
bels terminal,  not  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plant,  of  10,  12,  or  even  15  rays. 
Bracts  short  and  lanceolate;  those  of 
the  general  involucre  variable  in  num- 
ber; those  of  the  partial  ones  almost 
always  3,  turned  to  the  outside  of  the 
umbel.    Fruit  about  2  lines  long. 

On  the  banks  of  streams,  along  hedges, 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  etc.,  widely 
spread  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia, 
though  not  always  common.  Generally 
distributed  over  Britain.    JFl.  summer. 


Fig.  44G. 


XXXVI.  FimOSPBRM.    PHTSOSFEBMUBC 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  in- 
volucres. Flowers  white.  Fruit  2-lobed,  the  carpels  nearly  globular, 
and  attached  by  a  narrow  edge,  each  with  5  scarcely  visible  rays,  and 
single  vittas  to  the  interstices.  Albumen  with  a  longitudinal  furrow 
on  the  inner  face. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  from  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 

1.  Cornish  Fhysosperm.     Fhysospermiim  oomubiensey 

DC.  (Fig.  447.) 

(Ligusticum.    Eng.  Bot.  t.  683.) 

Stock  perennial.  Stem  erect,  almost  leafless,  1)  to  2  feet  high, 
slightly  branched.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  twice  or  thrice  ter- 
nate ;  the  segments  ovate  or  cuneate,  and  deeply  cut.  Umbels  ter- 
minal, of  10  to  12  rays,  with  rather  large,  white  flowers.  Involucres, 
both  general  and  partial,  of  very  few  linear  bracts.  The  fruits  have 
the  appearance  of  two  little  smooth  bladders,  placed  face  to  face,  with 
a  loose  seed  in  each. 
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A  mountain  plant,  occnrring  here  and 
there  along  the  great  European  chain 
from  the  Asturias  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
reappearing  in  a  few  very  limited  locali- 
ties in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Fl. 
late  in  summer.  The  Continental  plant 
is  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  from  the  British  one,  but 
the  characters  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  examination  of  single 
specimens. 


Fig.  447. 


XXXVII.  8BSYRNZUBS.    SMYRNIUM. 

Leaves  entire  or  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  either  without  invo- 
lucres or  only  a  very  few  small  bracts.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit  2-lobed ; 
the  carpels  ovoid,  attached  by  the  very  narrow  face,  each  with  3  pro- 
minent, angular  ribs,  and  several  vittas  under  the  interstices.  Albu- 
men with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
western  Asia. 


1.  Common  Smyrnium.     Smymitim  Olusatnimy  Linn. 
(Fig.  448.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  230.    Alexanders.) 

A  coarse,  erect  annual  or  biennial,  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  nearly  gla- 
brous. Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice,  upper  ones  but  once  temate ;  the 
segments  broadly  ovate,  coarsely  toothed  or  3-lobed,  2  or  more  inches 
long  and  broad,  and  oilen  of  a  yellowish-green.  Umbels  terminal,  of 
8  to  12  rays.  Flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  much  crowded  in  the 
partial  umbels.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  the  peduncles  are  often  much 
thickened  under  the  umbels.  Carpels  above  3  lines  long,  very  an- 
gular. 
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In  meadows  and  waste  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea,  all  round  the  Medi- 
terranean and  np  western  Europe  to  the 
English  ChanneL  Probably  really  in- 
digenous in  several  of  the  maritime 
Dounties  of  southern  England  and  Ire- 
land, and,  having  been  formerly  much 
cultivated,  has  spread  into  many  inland 
parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland, 
in  the  vicinity  of  old  castles  and  gardens. 
FL  spring  and  early  summer. 


Fig.  4ia. 


XXX  Vm.  OORZAHDSB.    CORUNDBUM. 

Fruit  globular,  not  readily  separating  into  the  two  carpels,  crowned 
by  the  conspicuous  teeth  of  the  calyx,  the  ribs  scarcely  prominent,  and 
no  vittas. 

A  single  species,  very  distinct  in  the  form  of  the  fruit. 


1.  Common  Coriander,    Coriandrum  sativum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  449.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  67.) 

An  erect,  branching,  glabrous  annual,  1  to  IJ  fe^t  high,  emitting  a 
very  disagreeable  smell  when  rubbed.  Lowest  leaves  once  or  twice 
pinnate,  with  broadly-ovate  or  cuneate,  deeply -cut  segments ;  the  others 
more  divided,  with  linear  segments,  few  and  slender  in  the  uppermost 
leaves.  Umbels  terminal,  rather  small,  of  5  to  8  rays,  without  general 
involucre,  and  only  a  few  small  slender  bracts  to  the  partial  ones. 
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Flowers  white,  the  outer  petals  larger. 
Fmits  about  2  lines  long. 

A  native  of  the  Levant,  long  since 
cultivated  in  Europe,  and  occasionallj 
spreading  as  a  weed  of  cultivation.  Said 
to  be  established  as  such  in  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  England.    Fl, 


Fig.  449. 


XXXIIl.  THE  ARALIA  FAMILY.    ARALIACE^. 

Shrubs,  trees,  or  climbers,  rarely  herbs,  differing  from  most 
Umhellates  in  their  simple  (solitarj  or  paniculate)  umbels,  and 
more  generally  in  their  fruit  more  or  less  succulent,  consisting 
often  of  more  than  2  (from  2  to  10)  carpels,  which  do  not  separate 
so  readily  as  in  Umhellates,  usually  forming  a  single  berry.  The 
styles  also  are  sometimes  united. 

A  considerable  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe,  represented  in  Europe  by  a  single  species.  Some  species  of 
AraUa  are  also  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens. 


HEDERA. 

Petals  not  cohering  at  the  top.  Cells  of  the  ovary  6  or  10.  Styles 
short,  usually  cohering  in  a  single  mass. 

A  genus  extending  nearly  over  the  whole  range  of  the  Order,  but 
whose  precise  distinctive  characters,  and  consequently  the  number  of 
species  it  should  contain,  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  settled. 
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Common  Ivy.    Hedera  Helix,  Linn.  (Fig.  450.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1267. 

A  woody,  evergreen  climber;  when 
wild  the  lower,  slender  branches  spread 
along  the  ground,  with  small  leaTea, 
whilst  the  main  stems  climb  up  trees, 
rocks,  or  buildings  to  a  great  height, 
adhering  by  means  of  small,  rootlike 
excrescences.  Leaves  thick  and  shining, 
ovate,  angular,  or  3-  or  5-lobed ;  those 
of  the  barren  stems  usually  much  more 
divided  than  the  upper  ones.  Flowering 
branches  bushy,  projecting  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  climbing  stems,  each  bearing  a 
short  raceme  or  panicle  of  nearly  glo- 
bular umbels.  Flowers  of  a  yellowish 
green.  Border  of  the  calyx  entire, 
scarcely  prominent,  about  halfway  up 
the  ovary.  Petals  5,  broad  and  short. 
Stamens  5.  Styles  united  into  a  single. 
Fig.  460.  very  short    one.      Berry  smooth    and 

black,  with  from  2  to  5  seeds. 
Li  woods,  on  rocks  and  old  buildings,  common  in  western  and  south- 
em  Europe,' northern  Africa,  and  west-central  Asia,  scarcely  penetra- 
ting into  central  Europe,  except  where  the  winters  are  very  mild. 
Extends  over  the  whole  of  Britain.  Fl,  late  in  autumn.  Several 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  differing  chiefly  in  the  more  or  less  di- 
vided leaves,  and  one,  with  yellow  berries,  introduced  from  the  Conti- 
nent, has  become  almost  wild  in  some  parts  of  southern  and  western 
England. 


XXXIV.  MISTLETOE  FAMILY.    LORANTHACEJS. 

Shrubby  or  half-succulent  evergreens,  parasitic  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  with  jointed  branches,  opposite  thickish  leaves,  and  no 
stipules.  Calyx  combined  with  the  ovary,  either  entirely  so  or 
appearing  only  in  the  shape  of  an  entire  or  toothed  border  round 
its  summit.  Petals  4.  Stamens  4,  opposite  the  petals,  and 
usually  inserted  on  them  (or,  in  a  few  exotic  species,  the  petals 
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are  wanting,  and  the  stamens  reduced  to  3,  2,  or  1).     Ovary  1- 
celled,  with  a  simple  style  or  stigma.    Fruit  a  1-seeded  berry. 

A  considerable  tropical  family,  with  but  very  few  representatiYeB  in  the 
more  temperate  regions,  and  no  exotic  species  are  at  present  in  culti- 
vation. The  affinities  of  the  Order  are  perhaps  greater  with  the  SandaU 
wood  family  among  Monochlamyds  than  with  the  Calyciflores,  with 
which  they  are  here  associated ;  but  they  could  not  well  be  removed 
thither  without  doing  violence  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Can- 
dollean  arrangement. 


I.  BSZ8TI.STOS.    VISCUM. 

Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  without  any  prominent  border.  Anthers 
in  the  males  sessile  in  the  centre  of  the  petals,  opening  in  several  pores. 
Stigma  in  the  females  sessile  on  the  ovary. 

The  genus,  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  included  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species,  ranging  over  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the 
family,  but  is  now  limited  to  a  much  smaller  number,  chiefly  Asiatic, 
besides  the  common  European  one. 


1.  Common  Mistletoe.    Visonm  album,  Linn.  (Fig.  451.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t,  1470.) 

Stems  becoming  woody  when  old,  with 
repeatedly  forked,  succulent  branches, 
forming  dense  tufls  of  a  yellowish  green, 
attaining  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
attached  by  a  thickened  base  to  the 
branches  of  trees.  Leaves  entire,  vary- 
ing from  narrow-oblong  to  nearly  ob- 
ovate,  thick  and  fleshy,  and  always  ob- 
tuse. Flowers  almost  sessile  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches ;  the  males  3  to  5 
together,  in  a  somewhat  cup-shaped, 
fleshy  bract,  with  4  short,  thick,  trian- 
gular petals;  the  females  solitary,  or 
rarely  2  or  3  together  in  a  cup-shaped 
bract.  The  petals  very  minute.  Berry 
white,  semi-transparent,  enclosing  a  sin- 
gle  seed,  surrounded  by  a  very  glutinous  ^' 

pulp. 
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On  a  great  varietj  of  trees,  but  especially  on  the  Apple,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  temperate  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  far  into  Asia,  but  not  everywhere  abundant.  Common  in 
southern  and  especially  western  England ;  rare  in  the  north,  and  not 
known  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.    Fl,  spring. 


XXXV.  THE  CORNEL  PAMILT.    CORNACE^. 

Limited  in  Europe  to  the  single  genus  Cornel,  with  which  are 
associated  two  or  three  allied  tropical  genera,  scarcely  differing 
from  the  Aralia  family,  except  in  their  erect,  not  climbing  habit, 
the  more  generally  opposite  leaves,  and  the  more  complete  union 
of  the  carpels  and  styles. 

Among  the  exotic  genera  cultivated  in  our  gardens  may  be  mentioned 
the  Japanese  Aucuha  (of  which  however  we  only  possess  the  female) 
and  the  Benthamiafi'agifera  from  the  Himalaya. 

I.  OORNSXi.    COBNUS. 

Tree,  shrubs,  or  very  rarely  herbs,  with  opposite  (or  in  one  exotic 
species  alternate),  undivided  leaves,  and  rather  small  flowers  in  termi- 
nal corymbs  without  bracts,  or  in  umbels  or  heads  surroimded  by 
bracts,  which  are  sometimes  coloiured  and  petal-like.  Calyx,  4  small 
teeth  roimd  the  summit  of  the  ovary.  Petals  4,  valvate  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  4,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Style  simple.  Ovary  2-celled, 
with  a  single  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  berry-like  drupe ; 
the  stone  1-  or  2-celled,  with  1  seed  in  each  cell.  Seeds  with  a  fleshy 
albumen  and  a  rather  long  embryo. 

A  genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  extending  over  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and 
the  old  world.  It  was  formerly  included  in  the  Hone^suchU  family, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  distinct  petals,  valvular  in  the  bud. 
Low  herb.  Fmbel  surrounded  by  4  pet4il-like  bracts  ...  1.  Dwarf  C 
Shrub.    Flowers  in  a  corymb,  with  bracts 2.  Commwn  C 

Some  other  shrubby  species  of  Contel  are  oftien  planted  in  our  shnib- 
beries,  especially  C.  cUba,  altemifolia,  and  florida,  from  North  Ame* 
rica,  and  C.  mas  from  southern  Europe. 

1.  Dwarf  Cornel.    Comus  sueoioa,  Linn.  (Fig.  452.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  310.) 
Unlike  as  this  little  herb  is  to  the  common  C,  its  generic  a£Einity  may  bo 
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traced  through  the  exotic  Cflorida.  It 
has  a  slender,  creeping  perennial  root- 
stock,  with  annnal  stems,  barely  6  inches 
high,  and  usaally  simple.  Leaves  ses- 
sile,  ovate,  entire,  seldom  above  an  inch  ^ 
long,  with  5  or  sometimes  7  longitu- 
dinal nerves,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few 

very  minute,   closely  appressed    hairs.  f 

Flowers  very  small,  in  a  little  terminal 
umbel,  surrounded  by  4  large,  broad, 
petal-like,  white  bracts,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  umbel  the  appearance  of  a  single 
flower  with  4  petals.  The  real  petals  are 
very  minute,  of  a  dark  purple.  Drupes 
small  and  red,  resembling  berries. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  Y\g,  452. 

Europe,     extending    into    the    Arctic 

Circle  nearly  all  round  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Scandinavia,  and  de- 
scending southward  to  northern  Germany.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  reappearing  in  north-eastern  England,  but  not  in 
Ireland.    Fl,  summer,  rather  late. 


2.  Common  Cornel.    Comns  sanguinea,  Linn.  (Fig.  453.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  249.     Dogwood.) 

An  erect  shrub,  of  5  or  6  feet.  Leaves 
opposite,  broadly  ovate,  and  stalked; 
when  young,  hoary  or  silky,  with  closely 
appressed  hairs  ;  but  when  iull-grown, 
green  and  nearly  glabrous.  Flowers 
numerous,  forming  terminal  cymes  of  1]^ 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  without  bracts ; 
the  calyx  and  peduncles  covered  with 
mealy  down.  Petals  of  a  dull  white, 
lanceolate,  nearly  3  lines  long.  Drupes 
globular,-  almost  black,  and  very  bitter. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  temperate 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  extending 
northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia. 
Abundant  in  southern  England,  be- 
coming scarce  in  the  north,  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  wild  anywhere  in  Scotland, 
and  only  in  a  very  few  localities  in  Ire-  Fig.  463. 

land.    Fl,  early  summer, 

TOL.  I.  2  o 
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XXXVI.  THE  HONEYSUCKLE  PAMILT. 
CAPRIFOLIACEiE. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules. 
Flowers  usually  in  terminal  heads,  corymbs,  or  panicles,  more 
rarely  axillary.  Calyx  combined  with  the  ovary,  with  an  entire 
or  toothed  border,  sometimes  scarcely  prominent.  Corolla  mouo- 
petalous,  6-  or  rarely  4-lobed,  regular  or  somewhat  irregular,  with 
the  lobes  overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud.  Stamens  inserted 
in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  lobes,  either  of 
the  same  number  or  one  less,  or  rarely  double  the  number.  Ovary 
inferior,  with  3  to  5  cells,  and  as  many  stigmas,  either  sessile  or 
borne  on  short  styles,  or  united  on  the  summit  of  a  single  style. 
Fruit  usually  succulent,  with  1  to  5  cells.  Seeds  solitary  or  few 
in  each  cell,  with  a  fleshy  albumen. 

The  Honeysuckle  family  is  not  a  very  natural  one,  but  tolerably  well 
defined,  differing  from  the  exotic  opposite^leaved  genera  of  the  Madder 
family  chiefly  in  the  want  of  real  stipules ;  from  the  Valerian  and 
Teasel  families  in  the  compound  ovary. 

Stigmas  Beyeral.     Corolla  spreading,  with  a  very  short  tube. 

Low  herb.    Leaves  onoe,  twice,  or  thrice  ternate  ...  1.  Moscatel. 

Tall  herb,  or  tree.    Learet  pinnate 2.  Eloeb. 

Shrubs.     Leaves  entire  or  palmatelj  lobed 8.  Ytbttslhvu. 

Style  single.     Corolla  narrowed  into  a  tube  at  the  base. 

Shrubs  or  climbers.    Stamens  6 4.  Honbtbucklx. 

Trailing  perenniaL    Stamens  4 5.  Ldtnaa. 

The  Snoioherty  (Symphoricarpos)^  Leycesteria,  and  Weigeloj  of  oxar 
gardens,  belong  also  to  this  family. 

I.  U08CATEI..    ADOXA. 

Leaves  temately  divided.  Calyx  with  2  or  3  spreading  teeth  or 
lobes.  Corolla  with  a  very  short  tube,  and  4  or  5  spreading  divisions. 
Stamens  8  or  10,  in  pairs,  alternating  with  the  divisions  of  the  corolla, 
and  inserted  on  a  little  ring  at  its  base.  Styles  3  to  5,  very  short, 
united  at  the  base.  Ovary  3-  to  5-celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

A  genus  consisting  of  a  single  species,  with  very  different  foliage  and 
stamens  from  those  of  other  Capr\fbUaee4JB,  but  in  other  respects  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  them  than  to  the  Aralia  family,  among  which  it 
has  until  recently  been  classed. 
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1.  Tuberous  MoscateL    Adoxa  Mosohatellinay  Linn. 
(Fig.  454.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  453.) 

A  low,  glabrous  herb,  of  a  light-green 
colour  in  all  its  parts;  the  rootstock 
covered  with  a  few  thick  scales  the  re- 
mains of  old  leafstalks,  and  emitting 
creeping,  half-underground  runners. 
£adical  leaves  stalked,  once,  twice,  or 
even  three  times  temate,  with  broad, 
deeply  3-lobed  segments.  Flower-stems 
radical,  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  with  a 
single  pair  of  leaves  on  short  stalks,  and 
but  once  temate.  Flowers  pale-green, 
in  a  little  globular  head  at  the  top  of  the 
stem,  containing  usually  5;  the  ter- 
minal one  with  2  divisions  to  the  calyx^ 
and  4  to  the  corolla,  and  8  stameus ; 
whilst  the  4  lateral  flowers  have  3  divi- 
sions to  the  calyx,  and  5  to  the  corolla, 
with  10  stamens;  but  these  numbers 
are  not  quite  constant.  Berry  green 
and  fleshy,  most  frequently  containing  ^' 

but  a  nngle  seed. 

On  moist,  shady  banks,  in  woods  and  other  shady  places,  especially 
in  hiUy  districts,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  a 
part  of  North  America,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
ascending  to  the  highest  alpine  summits.  In  southern  Europe,  chiefly 
confined  to  mountains.    Common  in  Britain.    Fl,  spring. 


n.  SXiDSa.    SAMBUCUS. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  tall  herbs,  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  large 
cymes  or  corymbs  of  numerous,  rather  small,  white  flowers.  Calyx 
with  a  border  of  5  smaU  teeth.  Corolla  with  a  very  short  tube,  and 
5  spreading  divisions,  so  as  to  appear  rotate.  Stamens  5,  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  corolla.  Stigma  sessile,  3-  to  5-lobed.  Fruit  a  berry, 
or,  strictly  speaking,  a  berry-like  drupe,  with  3,  rarely  4,  seed-like 
stones,  each  containing  a  single  seed. 

2o2 
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The  gonua  consists  of  but'  few  species,  spread  over  Europe,  tempe- 
rate Asia,  and  North  America,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  family  with 
pinnate  leaves. 

Tree.    Leaflets  ovattf,  without  stipulsr  lobes 1.  Commom  J?. 

Herb.    Leaflets  lanceolate,  the  lowest  short,  broad,  and  close 

to  the  stem,  representing  stipules 2.  Dwarf  JS, 

The  red-berried  JS,  (8,  raeemosus)  common  in  our  shrubberies,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  continental  Europe. 

I.  Common  Elder.    Sambuoua  nigra,  Linn.  (Fig.  455.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  476.) 

^  A  small  tree,  or  slirub,  with  the  stem 

and  branches  full  of  pith.  Leaf-seg- 
ments 5  to  7,  ovate,  pointed,  2  to  3 
inches  long,  regularly  and  sharply 
toothed,  and  nearly  glabrous.  Corymbs 
5  or  6  inches  broad,  several  times 
branched,  the  first  time  into  4  or  5,  but 
the  branches  less  numerous  at  each  sub- 
sequent division,  the  bracts  very  mi- 
nute. Flowers  white  or  cream-coloured. 
Fruits  black. 

In  woods,  coppices,  and  waste  places, 
common  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  extending  itself 
readily  from  cultivation  further  north- 
ward. Appears  to  be  truly  indigenous 
in  England  and  Ireland,  but  only  intro- 
*^'       *  duced  into  Scotland.  Fl,  summer,  rcUher 

early,    A  garden  variety  has  deeply  and  finely-cut  segments  to  the 

leaves. 


2.  Dwarf  Elder.    Sambucus  Ebnlus,  Linn.  (Fig.  45G.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  475.     Banewort,) 

Stock  short  and  perennial,  with  annual,  erect  stems,  thick  and  pithy, 
slightly  branched,  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaf-segments  7  to  11,  lanceolate, 
2  to  4  inches  long,  with  a  small  one  on  each  side  of  the  leafstalk,  on  the 
stem  itself,  looking  like  stipules.  Corymbs  less  regular,  and  rather 
smaller  than  in  the  common  JS,,  with  only  3  primary  branches.  Flowers 
sweet-scented,  of  a  pure  white,  or  tinted  with  purple  on  the  outside. 
Fruits  black. 
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On  roadsides,  in  rubbishy  wastes,  and 
stony  places,  «in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  west  central  Asia,  extend- 
ing northward  to  southern  Sweden. 
Occurs  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  and 
may  be  really  indigenous  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, although  it  is  believed  by  many 
to  be  even  there  an  introduced  plant. 
FU  summer,  later  than  the  common  JS. 


Fig.  456. 


UI.  VIBURNUMS.    YIBUBNUM. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  undivided  or  palmately-lobed  leaves  and 
whitish  flowers  in  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  with  a  border  of  5  small 
teeth.  Corolla  with  a  short  campanulate  tube  (in  some  exotic  species 
much  longer)  and  5  spreading  divisions.  Stamens  5,  inserted  near  the 
base  of  the  corolla.  Stigmas  3  or  2,  sessile  or  on  very  short  styles. 
Ovary  3-  or  2-celled  in  a  very  young  stage,  but  at  the  time  of  flowering 
1-ceUed,  with  a  single  ovide.    Fruit  a  1-seeded  berry. 

A  rather  large  and  widely-spread  genus,  extending  further  into  the 
tropical  regions  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  world  than  any  other  of  the 
family.  The  flowers,  at  first  sight  very  much  like  those  of  the  £lder, 
have  yet  a  more  distinct  tube,  and  the  foliage  is  very  different. 

Leaves  toothed,  undivided,  downy  underneath.    Flowers 

all  small  and  perfect 1.  Mealy  V, 

Leaves  3  to  5-lobed,  glabrous.    Outer  flowers  of  the  cyme 

large,  without  stamens  or  pistils 2.  Gnelder-Boie  V, 

The  LauriLetinus  of  our  gardens  is  a  species  of  Viburnum  from 
southern  Europe. 

1.  Mealy  Viburnum.    Viburnum  Lantana,  Lion.  (Fig.  457.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  331.     Waifaring'tree,) 

A  large,  much  branched  shrub,  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  thickly 
covered  with  a  soft  mealy  down.    Leaves  ovate,  3  to  5  laches  long. 
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cordate  at  the  base,  bordered  bj  small 
pointed  teeth,  very  soft  and  velvety  on 
the  upper  side,  with  a  more  mealy  whi- 
tish down  underneath,  without  any  glands 
to  the  leafstalks.  Flowers  small  and 
white,  in  dense  cymes  of  2  to  3  inches 
diameter.  Berries  somewhat  oblong,  of 
a  purplish-black. 

In  woods  and  hedges,  all  over  tempe- 
rate and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia. 
Not  unfrequent  in  southern  England* 
but  very  doubtfully  indigenous  in  the 
northern  counties  or  in  Scotland,  and 
not  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl.  early 


Fig.  457. 


2.  Quelder-Bose  Viburnum.    Viburnum  Opulus,  Linn. 
(Fig.  458.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  332.     Guelder-Rose,) 

Not  generally  a  tall  shrub  when  wild, 
but  it  will  grow  into  a  small  tree,  and  ia 
always  glabrous  in  all  its  parts.  Leaves 
2  to  3  inches  broad,  divided  to  near  the 
middle  into  3  or  sometimes  5  broad 
angular  pointed  lobes,  which  are  usually 
coarsely  toothed  or  again  lobed;  the 
slender  leafstalks  have  2  or  more  sessile 
glands  at  the  top,  and  2  or  more  linear 
fringe-like  appendages  at  the  base. 
Flower-cymes  like  those  of  the  mealy  V^ 
except  that  the  outer  flowers  become 
much  enlarged,  attaining  often  near  an 
inch  in  diameter,  but,  having  neither 
stamens  nor  styles,  they  are  perfectly 
barren.  Berries  globular,  of  a  blackish- 
red. 
Fig.  458.  In  hedges  and  coppices,  in  Europe 

and  Russian  Asia,  extending  into  the 
-Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  however,  much  less  frequent  in  Scotland 
than  in  England  and  Ireland.  jF7.  summer,  rather  early.  The  Guelder^ 
Hose  of  our  gardens  is  a  variety,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  mon- 
strosity,  in  which  all  the  flowers  are  enlarged  and  barren,  giving  the 
cyme  a  globular  shape. 
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iv.  ROiramuoKi.B.  loniceea. 

Shrubs,  or  tall  climbers,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  white, 
yellowish,  pink,  or  red  flowers,  two  or  more  together  in  terminal  or 
axillary  heads.  Calyx  with  a  border  of  5  small  teeth.  Corolla  with  a 
more  or  less  elongated  tube,  and  an  oblique  limb  either  5-lobed  or  in 
two  lips,  the  upper  one  4-lobed,  the  lower  entire.  Stamens  5.  Style 
Aliform,  with  a  capitate  stigma.  Ovary  2-  or  3-celled,  with  several 
ovules  in  each  cell.     Berry  small,  with  one  or  very  few  seeds. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  It  is  really  a  natural  one,  and  very  readily 
distinguished  from  the  adjoining  genera  by  the  flowers,  although  the 
two  principal  groups  into  which  it  is  separable,  the  climbing  true 
Honeysuckles  and  the  erect  shrubby  fy  Honeysuckles,  are  at  first  sight 
rather  dissimilar  in  aspect. 
Climbers.     Flowers  long,  in  terminal  heads. 

All  the  leaves  distinct  at  the  base 1.  Common  H. 

Leaves  of  the  one  or  two  uppermost  pairs  joined  to- 
gether at  the  base 2.  Perfoliate  If, 

Erect   shrub.    Flowers  short,  two    together    on    short 

axillary  peduncles 3.  Fly  H. 

Several  exotic  species  of  both  sections  are  much  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  and  shrubberies. 

1.  Common  Honeysuckle.    Lonicera  Feriolymenumy  Linn. 

(Fig.  459.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  800.     Woodbine.) 

A  woody  climber,  scrambling  over 
bushes  and  trees  to  a  c-onsiderable 
height.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  gla- 
brous above,  usually  slightly  downy  or 
hairy  underneath ;  the  lower  ones  con- 
tracted at  the  base  or  stalked,  the  upper 
ones  rounded  and  closely  sessile,  but  not 
united.  Flowers  several  together,  closely 
sessile  in  terminal  heads,  which  are  always 
stalked  above  thelastleaves.  Corollaabout 
ii  inches  long.    Berries  small  and  red. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  in 
western  and  central  Europe,  from  south- 
em  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean, 
but  not  extending  eastward  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier.  Common  in  Britain,  ex- 
tending to  its  northern  extremity.  ^. 
summer  and  autumn.  Fig.  459. 
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2.  Perfoliate  Honeysuokle.    Lonioera  Caprifolium,  Linn. 

(Fig.  460.) 

*  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  799.) 

Very  much  like  the  common  H.,  but 
quite  glabrous ;  the  leaves  broader, 
the  uppermost  pair  in  the  flowering 
branches  united  at  the  base,  and  the 
heads  of  flowers  closely  sessile  within  a 
pair  of  leaves  united  into  a  single  broadly - 
rounded  perfoliate  leaf;  or  the  flowers 
are  sometimes  separated  into  two  tiers, 
with  a  perfoliate  leaf  under  each. 

In  hedges  and  woods,  in  central  and 
south -eastern  Europe,  and  perhaps 
western  Asia,  but  oflen  confounded  with 
the  two  common  southern  species,  L, 
implexa  and  L,  etrusca.  Not  truly  wild 
in  Britain,  but  long  since  cultivated  for 
Fig.  460.  ornament,  it   has  established  itself  in 

some  counties  of  England,  and  the  south 

of  Scotland  so  as  to  become  almost  naturalized.    FL  spring  and  early 

summer, 

3.  Fly  Honeysuckle.    Lonioera  Xylosteum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  461.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  916.) 

An  erect,  much  branched  shrub,  3  or 
4  feet  high,  of  a  pale-green,  and  downy 
in  all  its  parts.  Leaves  ovate,  entire, 
and  stalked,  about  \\  inches  long. 
Flowers  of  a  pale  yellowish-white, 
downy  and  scentless,  only  4  or  6  lines 
long,  hanging  two  together  from  short 
axillary  peduncles,  with  two  small  nar- 
row bracts  close  under  them.  Berries 
bright  scarlet,  with  2  or  3  seeds  in  each. 
In  thickets  and  hedges,  almost  all 
over  Europe  and  EussiaA  Asia,  ex- 
tending northward  to  the  Arctic  Cirde. 
Dispersed  over  various  parts  of  Bri- 
Fig.  461.  tain,  generally  introduced  from  cultiva- 

tion, but  believed  to  be  reaUy  indige- 
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nous  in  some  parts  of  south-eastern  England.    It  is  very  common  in 
our  shrubberies.    FL  early  summer. 


y.  LINNiSA.    LINN^A. 

Calyx  with  a  border  of  5  teeth.  Corolla  campanulate,  5-lobed,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  into  a  short  tube.    Stamens  4^ 

A  genus  of  a  single  species,  dedicated  to  the  great  master  of  natural 
science,  with  whom  it  was  an  especial  favourite. 

L  Northern  Linnoa.    LinneBa  boreaUs,  Gronov.  (Fig.  462.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  433.) 

A  slender  evergreen,  creeping  and 
trailing  along  the  ground  to  the  length 
ofa  foot  or  more.  Leaves  opposite,  small, 
broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  and  slightly 
toothed  at  the  top.  Flowering  branches 
short  and  erect,  with  2  or  very  few  pairs 
of  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  long 
slender  peduncle,  branched  near  the  top 
into  2  pedicels,  each  bearing  an  elegant, 
gracefully  drooping  and  fragrant  flower 
of  a  pale  pink  or  white  colour,  about  6 
lines  long.  Ovary  globular  and  very 
hairy,  the  rest  of  the  plant  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  very  minute  glandular 
down,  or  sometimes  quite  glabrous. 

In  woods,  or  rarely  in  more  open 
rocky  situations,  in  northern  Europe  and  Fig.  462. 

Asia  and  some  parts  of  North  America, 

re-appearing  in  the  mountain  districts  of  central  Europe  even  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alps.  In  Britain  confined  to  the  fir-woods  of 
8ome  of  the  eastern  counties  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  single  locality  in 
Northumberland.    FL  summer. 


XXXVII.  THE  STELLATE  TRIBE.    STELLATE. 

(A  Tribe  of  the  Madder  family,  or  Rubiacea.) 

Herbs,  with  angular  stems,  and  entire  leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  6, 
or  8  (that  is,  apparently  bo,  for  two  opposite  ones  only  of  each 
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wborl  are  real  leaves  with  buds  in  their  axils,  the  others,  although 
precisely  similar,  are  in  fact  stipules),  rarely  2  only,  the  buds  and 
branches  always  opposite,  flowers  small,  in  terminal  or  rarely 
axillary  panicles  or  heads.  Calyx  combined  with  the  oraiy, 
either  entirely  so  or  rarely  with  a  border  of  4  or  5  teeth.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  with  4  or  5  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  as 
many,  inserted  in  the  tube.  Ovary  inferior.  Style  2-cleft  at  the 
top,  with  a  capitate  stigma  to  each  branch.  Fruit  indehiscent, 
small,  dry  or  rarely  succulent,  usually  separating  into  2  seed-like 
carpels  with  one  seed  in  each.  Albumen  horny,  with  a  small 
embryo. 

The  Stellates  are  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  especially  in  tem- 
perate regions :  in  the  tropics  they  are  more  rare,  except  in  moon- 
tainous  regions.  They  form  a  considerable  and  very  natural  tribe 
in  the  great  Natural  Order  of  Bubiacea,  otherwise  unrepresented  in 
Britain  or  even  in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  ones 
within  the  tropics,  distinguished  by  opposite  leaves,  interpetiolar  sii- 
pules,  an  adherent  calyx,  and  a  monopetalous  corolla,  and  includes 
trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  herbs.  Many  are  cultivated  in  our  stoves, 
greenhouses,  or  flower-beds,  including  the  genera  Coffea,  Gardenia, 
Luculia,  Pentas,  Manettia,  Bouvardia,  etc. 

Corolla  rotate,  the  tube  very  short  or  indistinct. 

Fruit  fledhj.     Corolla  usually  5-lobed 1.  Maddsb. 

Fruit  dry.    Corolla  usually  4i-lobed 2.  Galium. 

Corolla  with  a  distinct  tube,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
lobes. 
Fruit  crowned  by  the  4  teeth  of  the  calyx.    Flowers  in 

heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 4.  Shsbabdia. 

Calyx  not  distinct.    Flowers  in  panicles 3.  AsPxaxrLB. 


BUBU. 

A  genus  only  distinguished  from  GaUum  by  the  rather  larger  suc- 
culent fruit.  The  European  species  have  also  larger  leaves,  of  a  firmer, 
more  shining  texture,  and  the  flowers  have  oflen  four  instead  of  five 
parts,  bat  these  dififerences  scarcely  hold  good  in  the  South  American 
species. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  might  rather  be  considered  as 
forming  one  or  two  sections  of  Galium^  the  South  American  species 
being  intermediate  between  the  two  genera  as  now  established. 
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1.  Wild  Mad,der.    Bubia  peregrina,  Linn.  (Fig.  463.) 
.     (Eng.  Bot  t.  851.) 

A  straggling  herb,  of  a  shining  green, 
sometimes  very  dwarf,  sometimes  trail- 
ing over  bushes  and  hedges  to  the  length 
of  several  feet,  clinging  by  means  of 
short  recurved  prickles  on  the  edges  and 
midribs  of  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  on 
the  angles  of  the  stem.  Eoot stock  and 
sometimes  also  the  base  of  the  stem  peren- 
nial and  creeping.  Leaves  4  or  6  in  the 
whorl,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  1  to  1 J 
inches  long,  on  very  short  stalks  or  nearly 
sessile.  Flowers  small,  greenish,  in  loose 
axillary  or  terminal  panicles  rather 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  usually 
3-lobed.  Fruit  a  small  black  2.1obed 
berry. 

In  dry  woods,  and  stony  places,  in 
western  and  southern  Europe,  and  east- 
ward to  the  Caucasus,  less  frequent  in  Fig.  463. 
northern    France    and   Germany.      In 

Britain  scarcely  found  beyond  the  south-western  counties  of  England, 
the  coast  of  South  Wales,  and  the  east  coast  of  Ireland.  FL  all  summer. 

The  dyers*  Madder  (B.  tinctoria),  extensively  cultivated  in  southern 
Europe  for  the  scarlet  dye  furnished  by  its  roots,  difiers  but  very 
slightly  from  the  wild  Jf.,  and  may  be  a  mere  variety. 


II.  QAXilUM.    GALIUM. 

Herbs,  with  weak,  quadrangular  stems,  sessile  leaves,  in  whorls  of 
4,  6,  or  8,  and  small  white,  yellow,  or  (in  exotic  species)  red  flowers,  in 
axillary  or  terminal  trlchotomous  cymes  or  panicles,  sometimes  re- 
duced to  small  clusters.  Calyx  completely  combined  with  the  ovary, 
without  any  visible  border.  Corolla  rotate,  the  tube  scarcely  percep- 
tible, with  4  spreading  lobes.  Fruit  small,  dry,  2-lobed,  with  1  seed 
in  each  lobe. 

An  extensive  and  natural  genus,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  new  as  well  as  of  the  old  world,  especially  abundant 
in  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  penetrating  also  into  the  tropics,  but 
there  chiefly  confined  to  mountain  districts. 
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Flowers  yellow. 
Leayee  4  in  each  whorl,  OTate.    Cymes  axillary,  shorter 

than  the  leayes I.  Cro99wori  0» 

Leayes  6  or  8  in  each  whorl,  linear.    Panicles  terminal    2.  TeUom  G. 
Flowers  white. 
Leayes  in  fours. 

Fruit  hairy 8.  Northern  G, 

Fruit  glabrous. 
Leayes  oyate  or  lanceolate,  yery  shining,  and  prickly 

at  the  edge Wild  Madder. 

Leayes  linear,  smooth  or  rough,  but  not  prickly. 
Flowers  on  slender  pedicels.    Ck)rolla  small  and 

rotate 8.  Marth  Q. 

Flowers  nearly  sessile,  in  little  clusters.    Corolla 

funnel-shaped Commom  Atperuie. 

Leayes  6  or  8  in  each  whori. 
PerenniaU,    Stem  tmooth  or  rough  on  the  angle*. 

Fruits  coyered  with  long  hairs Woodruff  AspemU. 

Fruit  small,  smooth,  or  slightly  granulated. 

Lobes  of  the  corolla  ending  in  a  fine  point.  Stems 
usually  1  to  2  feet,  and  rather  firm  at  the 

base 6.  Hedge  G. 

Lobes  of  the  corolla  scarcely  pointed.      Stems 
short,  or  yery  slender. 

Leayes  4  or  6,  yery  obtuse 3.  Manh  G. 

Leayes  6  or  8,  mostly  pointed. 

Leayes  nearly  smooth 6.  Heath  G» 

Leayes  yery  rough 4.  Swamp  G, 

A  nnuale.    Stem  very  rough  at  the  edgee^  with  adhesive 
kaire  or  minute  prieklee. 
Small,  yery  slender  plant.    Fruit  yeiy  small,  granu- 
lated or  hairy     7.  WaUG. 

Coarse  plants,  yery  adhesiye.     Fruit  rather  large, 
usually  coyered  with  stiff  hairs  or  tubercles. 
Flowers  8  or   more,  in  axillary  panicles  longer 

than  the  leayes.    Fruiting  pedicels  straight    .    9.  Cleavers  G, 
Flowers  1  or  8,  on  axillary  peduncles,  shorter  than 
the  leayes.    Fruiting  pedicels  rolled  inwards  .    10.  Cbrfi  G, 


1.  Crosswort  Gktlium*    Galium  Oruoiata,  Scop.  (Fig.  464.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 143.     Crosswort  or  Maywort,) 

Stock  perennial  and  slender,  with  a  few  short,  prostrate  or  creeping 
barren  shoots ;  the  flowering  stems  erect  or  ascending,  6  to  18  inches 
long,  and  hairy.    Leaves  in  whorla  of  4,  ovate,  6  to  9  lines  long,  hairy  on 
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both  sides.  Flowers  small  and  yellow, 
in  little  leafj  cymes  or  clusters,  shorter 
than,  or  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves. 
Many  of  these  flowers  are  males  only, 
and  soon  fall  off*,  their  reflexed  pedicels 
remaining  till  the  stem  withers.  Fertile 
flowers  few,  and  often  5-lobed.  Fmits 
small,  smooth,  almost  succulent. 

On  hedge-banks,  and  in  bushy  places, 
in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Not  unfre- 
quent  in  England,  and  extending  a  con- 
siderable way  into  Scotland,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  Irish  Flora.  Fl,  spring 
and  early  summer. 


Fig.  464. 


2.  Yellow  Galium.    Galium  verumy  Linn.  (Fig.  465.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t-  660.     Ladies'  Bedstraw.) 

Bootstock  woody,  often  shortly  creep- 
ing, the  wholeplant  glabrous  and  smooth, 
or  with  only  a  slight  asperity  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.  Stems  much 
branched  at  the  base,  decumbent  or  as- 
cending, 6  inches  to  above  a  foot  long, 
ending  in  an  oblong  panicle  of  very  nu- 
merous, small,  yellow  flowers.  Leaves 
small,  linear,  numerous,  in  whorls  of  6 
or  8.    Fruits  small,  and  smooth. 

On  banks  and  pastures,  throughout 
Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundalit  in 
Britain.    Fl.  the  whole  summer. 

Fig.  465. 

8.  Marsh  Galium.    Galium  palustre,  liinn.  (Fig.  466.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1867.) 

A  weak  and  slender,  glabrous  perennial,  more  generally  blackening 
in  drying  than  any  of  the  following.    Stems  a  foot  or  more  long,  with 
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Fig.  466. 


few  spreading  branches,  almost  always 
rough  on  the  angles.  Leaves  mostlj  4 
in  a  whorl,  occasionally  5,  yery  rarely  6, 
linear  or  oblong,  obtuse,  without  the 
small  point  of  the  three  following  species ; 
mostly,  but  not  always,  rough  on  the 
edges.  Flowers  small,  and  white,  not 
Tery  numerous,  in  spreading  panicles; 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  without  the  fine 
point  of  the  hedge  O.  Fruit  rather 
small,  slightly  granulated. 

In  marshes  and  wet  places,  often  quite 
in  the  water,  but  sometimes  also  in  drier 
situations,  and  even  hanging  from  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  extending  all  over  Eu- 
rope and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common 
in  Britain.    FL  summer. 


4.  Swamp  Gktlinm.    Galitim  uliginosumy  Linn.  (Fig.  467.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1972,  and  G.  Witkeringii,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2206.) 

Differs  from  the  marsh  Q,  in  its  leaves, 
either  6  or  8  in  a  whorl,  usually  nar- 
rower, terminated  by  a  fine  point,  and 
less  disposed  to  turn  black  in  drying; 
from  the  slender  varieties  of  the  heath 
G,,  in  its  stem  very  rough  on  the  angles, 
and  often  1  to  2  feet  long. 

Dispersed  over  Europe  and  Bnssian 
Asia,  and  occurs  in  varioiv  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, but  not  a  very  common  plant,  for 
although  indicated  in  almost  all  Floras 
within  the  geographical  range  of  the 
marsh  G.  and  the  heath  (?.,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  varieties  of  the  one  or  the  other 
are  often  mistaken  for  it.    J^.  summer. 


Fig.  467. 
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5.  Heath  Galium.     Galium  saxatile,  Linn.  (Fig.  4G8.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  815,  and  O.pusillum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  74.) 

A  small   perennial,  much  branched, 
leafy,  and  oflen  tufled  at  the  base  ;  the 

flowering  stems  numerous,  weak,  5  or  6  ^ 

inches  high,  rarely  attaining  nearly  a 
foot,  and  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  on  the 
angles.  Leaves  usually  6  in  a  whorl, 
sometimes  7  or  8,  and  occasionally 
on  the  barren  shoots  only  4  or  5 ; 
the  lower  ones  small  and  obovate,  the 
upper  narrow,  and,  when  the  stem 
lengthens  much,  mostly  linear ;  all  have 
a  little  point  at  the  tip,  the  edges  are 
smooth  or  rough,  the  length  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 3  lines.  Flowers  numerous,  and 
white,  in  short  terminal  panicles,  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  scarcely  pointed. 
Fruits  small,  more  or  less  granulated.  Fig.  468. 

In  open  heaths,  and  pastures,  very 
common  in  western  and  central  Europe,  but  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
more  eastern  Floras.  In  Britain,  one  of  the  most  universally  distributed 
species.  Fl.  summer.  Varieties  with  narrower  leaves,  more  often  8  in 
a  whorl,  have  been  distinguished  under  the  names  of  O,  pusillum, 
syltfestre,  montanum,  commutaium,  etc. 

6.  Hedge  Galium.     Gallium  MoUugOy  Linn.  (Fig.  469.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1673.) 

Very  near  the  heath  G,,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Stems,  from  a 
perennial  stock,  1  to  2  or  3  feet  long,  smooth  and  shining,  and  more  or 
less  branched.  Leaves  usually  8  in  a  whorl,  varying  from  obovate  to 
oblong  or  linear,  more  or  less  rough  on  the  edges,  and  always  termi- 
nated by  a  little  point.  Flowers  white  and  numerous,  in  large  terminal 
panicles.  Corolla  varying  from  1  to  2  lines  in  diameter,  each  lobe 
bearing  a  little  point,  sometimes  rather  long,  sometimes  scarcely  pro- 
minent.   Fruit  small  and  smooth,  or  slightly  granulated. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  rich  pastures,  widely  spread  over  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  but  neither  an  Arctic  nor  perhaps  a  Siberian  species. 
Very  common  in  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  extends 
only  into  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  i^.  summer.  In 
shady  situations  and  rich  soils  the  stems  are  very  straggling,  swollen 
above  each  node,  with  broader  leaves,  and  spreading  panicles.  This  is 
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considered  by  many  botanists  as  the 
only  true  O.  Mollugo.  In  drier,  more 
open  situations,  the  stem  is  more  emrt, 
the  leayes  narrower,  the  panicles  closer 
and  more  oblong,  and  the  points  of  the 
corolla  more  prominent.  This  form  is 
often  described  as  one  or  more  distinct 
species,  under  the  names  of  O.  erceimm 
(£ng.  Bot.  t.  2067),  G.  cinereum^  and 
O.  arUtatum  (the  figures  £ng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2783  and  2784  from  specimens 
probably  not  British). 


FSg.469. 


7.  Wall  Galium.    Galium  parisienBOy  Linn.  (Fig.  470.) 

(G,  anglicum,  Eng.  Bot.  t  384.) 

Somewhat  resembles  a  very  slender 
heath  G,,  but  the  root  is  only  annual,  and 
the  flowers  and  fruits  are  very  much 
smaller.  Stems  about  6  inches  high,  the 
branches  almost  filiform,  spreading,  and 
rough  on  the  edges.  Fhnicles  spreading, 
with  filiform  pedicels.  Corolla  white, 
very  minute ;  the  lobes  less  spreading 
than  in  most  species,  and  not  pointed. 
Fruits  small,  granulated  in  the  only  va- 
riety hitherto  found  in  Britain ;  in  south- 
em  Europe  more  commonly  covered  with, 
little  bristles  or  stiff  hairs. 

In  stony  wastes,  on  old  walls,  etc, 
very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus ; 
less  abundant  in  central  Europe,  and  barely  extending  to  some  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  J^.  summer.  The  variety  above  al- 
luded to  as  the  only  one  we  possess,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species 
under  the  name  of  G,  anglicum  or  G,  divaricaium. 


Fig.  470 
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8.  Korthem  Galiuin.     Galium  boreale,  Linn.  (Fig.  471.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 105.) 

Eootstock  creeping;  the  stems  more 
firm  and  erect,  and  less  branched  than 
in  the  other  species,  from  J  to  1^  feet 
high,  glabrous  or  slightly  hoary.  Leaves 
4  in  a  whorl,  lanceolate  or  linear,  rather 
firm,  with  3  longitudinal  ribs,  smooth  or 
scarcely  rough  at  the  edges,  and  often 
an  inch  long.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
oblong  terminal  panicles,  white,  and  ra- 
ther larger  than  in  the  hedge  O,,  with 
very  short,  inflected  points  to  the  lobes. 
Fruit  covered  with  hooked  hairs  or 
bristles. 

On  moist  rocks,  and  in  mountain 
pastures,  all  over  northern  Europe  and 
Eussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions,  con- 
fined to  mountains  in  southern  Europe  fig.  471. 
and  central  Asia.  Frequent  in  Scot- 
land, northern  England,  North  Wales,  and  Ireland.    Fl,  summer, 

9.  Cleavers  GkQium.     Galium  Aparine,  Linu.  (Fig.  472.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  816.     Cleavers,     Ooosegrass.) 

Although  an  annual,  this  plant  often 
extends  to  several  feet,  scrambling  over 
bushes,  to  which  it  clings  by  the  recurved 
asperities  or  small  prickles  on  the  angles 
of  the  stem  and  on  the  edges  and  mid- 
ribs of  the  leaves.  Leaves  6  or  8  in  a 
whorl,  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,*often 
above  an  inch  long.  Peduncles  oppo- 
site and  axillary,  rather  longer  than  the 
leaves,  bearing  a  loose  cyme  of  from  3 
to  8  or  10  small,  greenish-white  flowers, 
with  3  or  4  leaves  at  the  base  of  the 
cyme.  Pedicels  2  to  4  lines  long,  straight 
and  slender,  or  but  slightly  recurved 
and  thickened.  Fruits  usually  covered 
with  hooked  bristles,  forming  small, 
very  adhesive  burrs,  but  sometimes  al- 
most  or  entirely  without  them.  '^' 
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In  hedges  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  almost  to  the  tropics,  and  now  spread  over  North 
America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  the  whole  summer,  and  often  in 
autumn.  Slender  or  short  varieties,  less  hispid,  and  with  smaller 
fruits,  have  been  distinguished  under  the  names  of  G.  Vdillantii  (£ng. 
Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2943)  and  G.  spurium  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1871),  but  the  latter 
name  is  also  given  to  luxuriant  forms  of  the  com  G. 


10.  Com  Galium.     Gkdium  trioomey  With.  (Fig.  473.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1641.) 

Very  near  the  cleavers  G.,  but  a 
smaller  plant,  seldom  above  a  foot  long, 
the  leaves  shorter,  the  peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  with  only  1,  2,  or  3 
flowers,  the  pedicels  of  which  are  rolled 
back  and  thickened  after  flowering,  and 
the  fruit  is  granulated  only,  without 
hooks  or  bristles. 

A  much  more  southern  plant  than  the 
cleavers  G,,  very  common  in  waste  and 
cultivated  places  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  eastward  to  central  Asia; 
becomes  a  cornfield  weed  in  central  Eu- 
rope, and  as  such  extends  over  most 
counties  of  England,  but  disappears  in 
the  north.  JFL  with  the  com,  or  some- 
p.     ^yg  times  later^  on  the  stubble. 


III.  ASPBBVIaB.    ASPEEULA 

Differs  from  Galium  only  in  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  which  tapers  at 
the  base  into  a  tube  at  least  as  long  as  the  lobes,  and  oflen  several 
times  longer. 

The  species  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  Galium,  and  the  geo- 
graphical range  is  not  so  extensive,  being  limited  to  Eur  pe,  northern 
Africa,  northern  and  central  Asia,  and  Australia. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  about  8  in  a  whorl.    Fruit  hispid   ...     1.  Woodruff  A, 
Leaves  linear,  opposite  or  4  in  a  whorl.  Fruit  small,  glabrous   2.  SmaXL  A, 
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1.  Woodruff  Aflperale.    Asperula  odorata,  Linn.  (Fig.  474.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  755.     Sweet  Woodruff.) 

Eootstock  slender  and  creeping.  Stems 
erect,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high, 
smooth  on  the  angles.  Leaves  nsnally 
8  in  a  whorl  (rarely  6, 7,  or  9),  the  lowest 
small  and  obovate,  the  remainder  oblong- 
lanceolate,  above  an  inch  long,  slightly 
rough  at  the  edges.  Peduncles  termi- 
nal, bearing  a  few  small,  white  flowers, 
in  a  loose,  trichotomous  cyme.  Corollas 
very  fugacious.  Fruits  globular  and 
very  hispid.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
sweet  hay  smell  in  drying. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  through- 
out Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
Fl,  spring  and  early  summer. 

Fig.  474. 

2.  Small  Asperule.    Asperula  oyancliica,  Linn.  (Fig.  475.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  33.     Squinaney-wort.) 

A  smooth  and  glabrous  perennial,  the 
stems  sometimes  erect  and  wiry,  with 
few  leaves,  6  to  8  inches  high,  some- 
times decumbent  or  spreading  on  the 
ground,  in  broad,  leafy  tufts  or  patches. 
Leaves  narrow-linear,  the  lower  ones  4 
in  a  whorl,  the  upper  ones  often  2  only, 
the  2  others  wanting  or  reduced  to 
small  stipules.  Flowers  white,  often 
with  a  lilac  tinge,  forming  little  clusters 
at  the  summits  of  the  branches;  the 
corollas  little  more  than  a  line  long, 
funnel-shaped,  tapering  into  a  tube  at  the 
base.    Fruits  smaU,  slightly  granulated. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  warm  banks,  and 
waste,  stony,  and  sandy  places.    Abun- 
dant in  central  and  Bouthcm  Europe  to  Fig.  475. 
the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  more 
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sparingly  to  the  Baltic.    Common  in  many  parts  of  southern  England 
and  Ireland,  but  does  not  extend  into  Scotland.    Fl.  tummer. 


lY.  SKERARDIA.    SHERABDIA. 

A  single  species,  with  the  corolla  and  fruit  of  an  Asperule,  and  the 
habit  of  some  southern  species  of  that  genus,  but  distinguished  both 
from  Asperule  and  Galium  by  the  calyx,  which  has  a  distinct  border 
of  4  or  6  teeth  crowning  the  fruit. 

1.  Blue  Sherardia.    Sherardia  aryensis,  Linn.  (Fig.  476.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  891.    Field  Madder.) 

A  small  annual,  seldom  above  6  inches 
high.  Leaves  about  6  in  a  whorl,  the 
lower  jones  small  and  obovate,  the  upper 
linear  or  lanceolate,  all  rough  on  the 
edges  and  ending  in  a  fine  point.  Flowers 
small,  blue  or  pink,  in  little  terminal 
heads,  surrounded  by  a  broad,  leafy  invo- 
lucre, deeply  divided  into  about  8  lobes, 
longer  than  the  flowers  themselves.  Co- 
rolla with  a  slender  tube,  little  more  than 
a  line  long,  and  4  small,  spreading  lobes. 
Calyx-teeth  enlarged  after  flowering, 
forming  a  little  leafy  crown  at  the  top 
Fig.  476.  of  the  fruit. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in 
temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  far  to  the  north  as  a 
weed  of  cultivation.  Common  in  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but  be- 
coming scarce  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    FL  the  whole  summer. 


XXXVin.  VALERDLN  FAMILY.    VALERIANE^. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial,  sometimes  almost 
bushy  stock,  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbs  or  panicles,  usually  small  and  numerous.  Calyx 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  small  border  sometimes  toothed,  some- 
times scarcely  perceptible  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but  unrolling 
afterwards  into  a  feathery  pappus.     Corolla  in  the  British  genera 
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monopetalous,  tubular  at  the  base,  with  5  spreading  lobes.  Sta- 
mens always  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  small, 
dry,  and  seed-like,  with  a  single  seed  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  cell,  with  the  addition  frequently  of  1  or  2  imperfect  or  abor- 
tive empty  cells. 

A  natural  family,  not  large,  but  widely  diffused  over  a  great  part  of 
the  globe.  Well  characterized  among  inferior- fruited  MonopetaU  by 
the  seed-like  fruit  and  reduced  number  of  stamens. 

Stamen  1.    Tube  of  the  ooroUa  spurred  at  the  base  «    .    .     1.  CBNTBAirrff. 
Stamens  8.  Tube  of  the  corolla  slightlj  swollen  at  the  base 
but  not  spurred. 
Perennials.    Fruit  crowned  by  a  feathery  pappus      .     .    2.  Yalebian. 
Annuals.    Fruit  crowned  by  a  small,  cup-shaped,  or 
toothed  border 3.  Coeksalad. 

i.  GElVTRAlffTK.    CENTRANTHUS. 

Habit,  calyx,  and  fruit  of  Valerian.    Corolla  with  a  more  slender 
tube  projected  at  the  base  into  a  little  spur,  and  only  1  stamen. 
A  small  genus  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions. 

1.  Bed  Centranth.    Centranthtts  ruber,  DC.  (Eig:  477.) 
(Valeriana,  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1631.     Bed  Valerian,) 

Perennial  stock  much  branched,  form- 
ing when  old  an  almost  bushy,  coarse 
tuft ;  the  whole  plant  quite  glabrous  and 
often  somewhat  glaucous.  Stems  stout, 
1  to  near  2  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire  or  scarcely  toothed. 
Flowers  numerous,  red  or  rarely  white, 
in  dense  cymes,  forming  a  handsome, 
oblong  terminal  panicle.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  3  or  4  lines  long,  with  a  spur  of 
at  least  a  line.  Border  of  the  calyx  un- 
rolling in  the  ripe  fruit  into  a  little 
elegant,  bell-shaped,  feathery  pappus. 

A  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  but,  long  cultivated 
for  ornament,  it  has  become  naturalized 
on  old  walls  in  most  parts  of  central  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  localities  in  England 
and  Ireland.    Fl,  all  summer.  y.    ^,j^ 
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IL  VAXi&RIAN.    VALERIANA. 

Herbs  with  a  perennial  stock  and  osuallj  erect  flowering  stems. 
Leaves  opposite,  those  of  the  stem  usually  pinnately  divided  or  toothed, 
the  lowest  oflen  entire.  Flowers  white  or  red,  small,  usually  nume- 
rous, in  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles,  sometimes  contracted  into 
heads.  Calyx  with  a  prominent  border,  at  the  time  of  flowering  rolled 
inwards  and  entire,  as  the  fruit  ripens  opening  out  into  a  little,  bell- 
shaped  feathery  pappus.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube,  not  spurred  at  the 
base,  and  5  short  lobes.  Stamens  3.  Fruit  small,  1 -seeded,  crowned 
with  the  pappus. 

A  large  genus,  with  the  geographical  range  of  the  family,  but  most 
abundant  in  mountain  regions,  where  some  species  ascend  to  great  ele- 
vations. 

Lower  leaves  undivided. 
Stem  6  to  8  inches  high.  Badical  leaves  and  segments  of  the 

upper  ones  entire 1.  Mank  V. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet.      Leaves  large,  broadly  cordate,  and 

toothed 3.  Pifrenean  V, 

All  the  leaves  pinnately  divided,  with  several  pairs  of  seg- 
ments     2.  Common  V. 


1.  Marsh  Valerian.    Valeriana  dioioa,  Linn.  (Fig.  478.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  628.) 

Kootstock  emitting  creeping  nmners 
and  erect  flowering  stems,  6  to  8  inches 
high.  Badical  leaves  and  those  of  tbc 
runners  on  long  stalks,  ovate,  entire,  \ 
to  1  inch  long ;  stem-leaves  few,  mostly 
pinnate,  with  one  oval  or  oblong  termi- 
nal segment  and  several  pairs  of  smaller 
and  narrow  ones,  all  entire.  Flowers 
small,  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  in  terminal 
corymbs,  mostly  unisexual ;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  short. 

A  marsh  plant,  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus,  but  apparently  more  common 
in  the  west  than  in  the  east ;  extending 
northward  into  southern  Scandinavia. 
Fig.  478.  In  most  English  counties  and  in  a  few  of 

the  southern  Scotch  ones,^  but  not  re- 
Fl.  early  summer. 


corded  from  Ireland. 
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2.  Common  Valerian.  Valeriana  oficinaliSy  Linn.  (Fig.  479.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  698.    All-heal.) 

Bootstock  short  and  thick,  with  creep- 
ing runners,  and  one  or  rarely  more  erect 
stems,  2  to  3  or  even  4  feet  high,  nearly 
simple,  and  more  or  less  hairy  at  the 
base.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  from  9  to 
21,  or  even  more,  lanceolate  segments, 
1  to  2  or  even  3  inches  long,  and  much 
varying  in  breadth,  marked  with  a  few 
coarse  teeth,  and  more  or  less  sprinkled 
with  hairs  underneath;  the  upper  leaves 
few  and  distant.  Flowers  small,  white 
or  tinged  with  pink,  in  broad  terminal 
corymbs. 

In  moist  situations,  sides  of  ditches 
and  streams,  and  damp  woods,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  becoming  a 
mountain  plant  in  the  south.  Common 
in  Britain.  FL  summer.  A  variety  with 
fewer  and  broader  segments  to  the  leaves  •^^-  479. 

has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  V.  sctmbucffolia. 

8.  Pyrenean  Valerian.  Valeriana  pyrenaica,  Linn.  (Fig.  480.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1591.) 

A  taller  plant  even  than  the  common 
F.,  and  much  coarser ;  the  leaves  broadly 
heart-shaped,  coarsely  toothed,  often  5 
or  6  inches  long  and  broad,  with  more 
prominent  veins  than  in  most  Valerians, 
the  lower  onea  undivided,  the  upper 
ones,  in  addition  to  the  large  terminal 
segment,  have  1  or  sometimes  2  pairs  of 
smaller  ones  on  the  short  footstalk. 
Flowers  like  those  of  the  common  F.,  in 
large,  flat  terminal  corymbs. 

A  Pyrenean  species,  which,  having  es- 
caped from  cultivation,  is  now  well-esta- 
blished in  woods  and  plantations  in  some 
parts  of  central  and  southern  Scotland 
and  western  England.    JPV.  summer. 

Fig.  480. 
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III.  GORNSAIaAD^    YALERIANBLLA. 

Low  annuals,  with  forked  branches,  narrow,  entire  or  scarcely 
toothed  leaves,  and  very  small  white  or  pale-blue  flowers,  in  little  com- 
pact cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  solitary  in  the  forks.  Calyx- 
border  small,  entire  or  toothed,  sometimes  enlarging  as  the  Aruit  ripens, 
but  not  feathery.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube,  not  spurred  at  the  base, 
and  5  equal,  spreading  lobes.  Fruit  small,  convex  on  the  back,  but 
oflen  marked  in  front  with  2  longitudinal  ribs  or  variously  shaped 
projections,  which  are  in  fact  the  imperfect  or  abortive  empty  cells. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous,  all  much  alike  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  distinguished  chiefly  by  modifications  in  the  form  of  the 
little  fruits  which  appear  to  be  constant.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions,  but  some  are  spread  as 
weeds  of  cultivation  over  the  greater  part  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Fruit  without  any  perceptible  projecting  border  on  the 
top. 

Fruit  as  broad  as  long,  somewhat  laterally  com- 
pressed, with  a  slight  furrow  on  each  side    ...    1.  Common  C. 

Fruit  ovoid,  convex  on  the  back,  with  an  oval,  con- 
cave or  oup-shaped  appendage  on  the  face   •    .    .    2.  Keeled  C 
Fruit  crowned  by  the  small,  obUque,  toothlike  border 
of  the  calyx. 

Fruit  narrow,  rather  flattened,  convex  on  the  back, 

with  2  longitudinal  ribs  on  the  fiuje 4.  Narrow-fruUed  C. 

Fruit  broadly  ovoid,  showing,  when  cut  across,  3 
cells,  one  with  a  seed  in  it,  and  two  conspicuous 
empty  ones 3.  Sharp-fruUed  C. 


1.  Common  Ck>m8alad.    Valerianella  olitoria,  Poll. 
(Fig.  481.) 

(Valeriana  locusta,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  811.     Comsalad  or  Lamb's-letiuce,) 

A  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  annual,  seldom  above  6  inches  high, 
erect  or  ascending,  branching  from  the  base,  and  repeatedly  forked. 
Radical  leaves  in  a  spreading  tuft,  oblong,  1^  to  2  inches  long,  rounded 
at  the  top,  entire  or  with  a  very  few  coarse  teeth,  narrowed  at  the 
base ;  stem-leaves  narrower,  but  with  a  broad  base,  oflen  clasping  the 
stem,  and  more  frequently  toothed.  Flowers  very  small,  mostly  in  httle, 
dense,  terminal  cymes,  i  to  ^  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  small 
lanceolate  or  linear  bracts.  Fruit  about  a  line  long  and  at  least  as 
broad,  somewhat  compressed,  without  any  perceptible  calycine  border, 
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and  marked  on  each  side  with  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow.  When  cut  across,  the 
seed  will  be  seen  to  occupy  the  centre, 
with  a  somewhat  corky  mass  on  one  side, 
and  an  empty  cell  on  the  other. 

A  native  of  southern  Europe,  oflen 
cultivated  for  salad,  and  now  a  common 
weed  in  waste  places  and  cornfields  in 
central  Europe.  Not  unfrequent  in 
various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Fl. 
spring  and  summer. 


Rg.  4S1. 


2.  Keeled  ComsalacL    Valerianella  oarinata,  Lois. 

(Fig.  482.) 

(Fedia,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  2810.) 

Closely  resembles  the  common  C,  in 
everything  but  the  fruit,  which  is  ovoid, 
not  compressed  laterally,  but  rather  from 
front  to  back,  without  any  corky  mass 
at  the  back  of  the  seed,  and  the  empty 

cell  in  the  front  is  not  closed  in,  but  open,  \ 

in  the  shape  of  a  little  cup-shaped  ap-  ! 

pendage.  / 

More  abundant  than  the  common  C 
in  most  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
but  much  less  frequent  in  England.  I 
have  not  met  with  it  in  cultivation,  al- 
though so  similar  in  foliage.  Fl.  spring 
and  summer. 

Fig.  482. 

3.  Sharp-firoited  Comsalad.    Valerianella  auricula,  DC. 
(Fig.  483.) 

.  (Fedia,  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL  t.  2809.) 

Stems  generally  more  erect  than  the  last  two  species,  the  branches  not 
proceeding  from  so  near  the  base,  more  slender  and  wiry ;  the  leaves 
small  and  narrow,  the  cymes  small  and  not  so  compact,  often  with  single 
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flowers  in  the  forks  of  the  stem,  and  the 
bracts  small  and  narrow.  Fmit  broadly 
OToid,  scarcely  compressed,  crowned  by 
the  little  green  oblique  border  of  the 
calyx.  On  being  cut  across,  it  shows 
one  small  cell  occupied  by  the  seed,  and 
two  somewhat  larger  empty  ones. 

In  cornfields  and  waste  places,  widely 
spread  over  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  Not  unfrequent  in 
Britain,  and  perhaps  truly  indigenous. 
Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  483. 


Narrow-fruited  ComBalaiL    Valerianella  dentata,  Eoch. 
(Fig.  484.) 

( Valeriana,    Eng.  Bot.  t.  1370.) 

Habit  and  foliage  precisely  those  of 
the  sharp-fruited  C.,  and  the  fruit  is  in 
the  same  manner  crowned  by  the  ob* 
lique  border  of  the  calyx,  but  the  fruit 
is  narrower,  slightly  compressed  from 
front  to  back,  and  the  seed  occupies  the 
entire  cavity  without  any  empty  cells ; 
these  are  represented  by  two  longitu- 
dinal ribs  on  the  inner  face  of  the  fruit, 
which,  when  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope, will  be  found  to  be  hollow. 

The  geographical  range  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sharp-fruited 
C,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded. 
Fl,  summer.  It  varies  in  its  fruits  more 
or  less  hairy,  and  the  calyx-border 
sometimes  cup-shaped,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  fruit,  and  scarcely  oblique,  some- 
times smaller  and  very  oblique,  and  some  of  these  forms  have  been 
distinguished  as  species,  under  the  names  of  V,  eriocarpOf  V*  truu-^ 
eatay  etc. 


Fig.  484. 
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XXXIX.  THE  TEASEL  FAMILY.    DIPSACEiE. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules. 
Flowers  collected  into  compact  heads  or  spikes,  surrounded  by 
a  common  involucre,  with  scales  or  hairs  on  the  receptacle  be- 
tween the  florets,  as  in  Composites,  but  each  floret  is  moreover 
inserted  in  a  small  involucel  having  the  appearance  of  an  outer 
calyx,  sometimes  tubular,  and  completely  enclosing  the  ovary; 
sometimes  cup-shaped  at  its  base.  Calyx  combined  with  the 
ovary,  with  an  entire  or  toothed  border ;  the  teeth  often  termi- 
nating in  stiff  points  or  bristles.  Corolla  monopetalous,  4-  or 
5-lobed,  and  often  oblique.  Stamens  4,  inserted  in  the  tube; 
the  anthers  free,  not  united  as  in  Composites.  Fruit  small,  dry, 
and  indehiscent,  crowned  by  the  border  of  the  calyx,  often  en- 
closed in  the  involucel,  which  assumes  the  form  of  an  outer  coat- 
ing.    Seed  solitary,  pendulous. 

A  small  family,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world» 
both  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  southern  Africa ;  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  Composites  by  the  anthers,  from  capitate  Umhellates 
by  the  opposite  leaves  and  the  monopetalous  corollas. 

Scales  of  the  receptacle  between  the  florets  prickly     ....    1.  Txasbl. 
Scales  of  the  receptacle  not  prickly,  or  replaced  by  hairs      .    .    2.  Scabious. 


DIPSACUS. 

Tall,  erect  biennials,  either  prickly  or  bearing  very  stiff  hairs.  Heads 
of  flowers  oblong  or  globular ;  the  scales  between  the  florets  long  and 
prickly,  Involacels  small  and  angular,  with  a  very  small,  thickened 
border.  Calyx  with  a  small,  cup-shaped  border  appearing  above  the 
involucel.    Corolla  oblique,  4-lobed. 

A  very  small  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus. 

Heads  of  flowers  ovoid  or  cylindrical,  very  prickly    ....     1.  Common  2*. 
Heads  of  flowers  globular,  very  hairy,  and  slightly  prickly  2.  Sm^l  H 

1.  Common  TeaaeL     Dipsaons  BylTestriSi  Linn.  (Fig.  485.) 

(£ng.  Bot.  1. 1032.) 

A  stout  biennial,  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  numerous  prickles  on  the 
stems,  the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  the  peduncles,  and  involucres.    Leaves 
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sessile,  long  and  lanceolate,  entire  or 

coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  ones  broadly 

.  connate  at  the  base.     Heads  of  flowers 

f    at  first  ovoid,  but  gradually  becoming 

cylindrical,  near  3  inches  long  and  above 

li  inches  in  diameter.    Involucre  of  8 

to  12  long  but  very  unequal  stiff,  linear, 

prickly  bracts,  usually  curved  upwards. 

Scales  of  the  receptacle  broad  and  hairy 

at  the  base,  ending  in   a  fine  prickly 

point,   rather  longer  than  the  florets. 

'  Flowers  pale-lilac. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  and  all  across 
Bussian  Asia,  not  extending  northward 
beyond  Germany.  Common  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England  and  in  Ire- 
land, more  rare  in  the  north,  and  in 
Scotland  probably  only  as  an  introduced 
Fig.  485.  plant.    FL  late  in  summer  or  autumn. 

The  fuller B  Teasel  (Z>.  fulUmum,  Eng. 
Bot.  t.  2080)  is  believed  to  be  a  cultivated  variety  of  this  plant,  only 
difiering  in  the  scales  of  the  receptacle  being  hooked  at  the  extremity. 

2.  Small  Teaael.    Dipsaons  pilosoB,  Linn.  (Fig.  486.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  877.) 

A  branching  biennial,  2  to  4  feet  high, 
covered  with  stiff  spreading  hairs  or 
bristles,  which  rarely  amount  to  weak 
prickles.  Leaves  with  1  large,  ovate, 
pointed,  and  coarsely  toothed  terminal 
segment,  and  1  or  2  pairs  of  smaller 
ones  on  the  short  leafstalk.  Flowers 
white,  forming  globular,  hispid  heads, 
barely  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  long  pe- 
duncles. Bracts  of  the  involucre  sel- 
dom longer  than  the  florets,  and  passing 
gradually  into  the  scales  of  the  receptacle, 
which  are  ovate,  ending  in  a  fine  stiff 
point,  almost  prickly,  about  as  long  as 
the  florets. 

In  rather  moist  hedges,  thickets,  and 

banks,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 

p..    ^^gg  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards 
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•to  southern  Sweden.  Occnrs  in  most  of  the  southern  and  central 
counties  of  England,  but  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  FL  summer  and 
autumn. 


II.  80ABZ0U8.    SCABIOSA. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial  stock,  becoming  shrubby  in 
some  exotic  species,  without  prickles.  Heads  of  flowers  hemispherical 
or  globular,  with  an  involucre  of  small,  green,  not  prickly  bracts.  Ite- 
ceptacle  bearing  small  not  prickly  scales,  or  hairs  only,  between  the 
florets.  Involucels  various.  Corolla  4-  or  6-lobed,  often  oblique. 
0?ary  and  fruit  crowned  by  the  little,  cup-shaped  calycine  border, 
with  4,  5,  or  more  teeth  or  bristles. 

This,  the  principal  genus  of  the  family,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  a  few  species  extending  over  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia.  Although  not  very  numerous  in  species,  it  has  been 
broken  up  into  4,  5,  or  6  genera,  the  three  British  species  being  re- 
ferred severally  to  Succisa,  Scahiosa,  and  Trichera  or  Knautia, 

Leayes  entire  or  nearly  so.      Florets  4-lobed,  the  outer  ones 

scarcely  larger  than  the  others 1.  Blue  S. 

Leaves  toothed  or  divided.    Outer  florets  of  each  head  usually 
much  larger  and  more  oblique. 
Florets  5-lobed.    Involuoel  with  a  spreading,  soarious  border. 

Fruit  crowned  by  5  bristles 2.  Small  S, 

Florets  4-lobed.      Involuoel  very  short.      Fruit   crowned  by 
minute  teeth 8.  Field  S. 

The  annual  tweet  Scabious  (S.  atropurpurea)  and  some  other  exotic 
species  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 


1.  Blue  Soabious.    Soabiosa  suooisa,  Linn.  (Fig.  487.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  878.    DeviVs-hit.) 

Bootstock  short  and  thick,  ending  abruptly  below  as  if  it  had  been 
bit  off.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire, 
glabrous  or  with  a  few  long  hairs  on  the  upper  surface ;  those  of  the 
stem  few  and  oblong,  occasionally  marked  with  1  or  2  teeth.  Stems  I 
to  2  feet  high,  with  1  to  5  heads  of  deep-blue  flowers  on  long  peduncles. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  lanceolate,  in  2  or  3  rows,  the  outer  ones  about 
as  long  as  the  flowers,  the  inner  ones  passing  gradually  into  the  pointed 
scales  of  the  receptacle.    Florets  all  nearly  alike,  4-lobed,  and  but 
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little  oblique.  InFolucels  tubular,  ai>- 
gular,  completely  enclosing  the  OTary 
and  fruit,  bordered  by  very  small,  green 
teeth.  Fruit  crowned  by  the  4  bristles 
of  the  calyx,  which  scarcely  project  be- 
yond the  involucel. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  heaths,  etc., 
throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in 
Britain.     Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  487. 

2.  Small  Scabious.    Scabiosa  Columbaria,  Linn.  (Fig.  488.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t  1311.) 

Stock  perennial,  tufted  when  old,  and 
sometimes  almost  woody.  Stems  1  to  2 
feet  high,  including  the  long  terminal 
peduncles,  glabrous  or  slightly  hoary. 
Leaves  pinnate,  the  lower  ones  crowded, 
spreading,  with  an  orate  or  oblong  ter- 
minal segment,  and  several  smaller  ones ; 
the  stem-leaves  few,  with  linear  seg- 
ments entire  or  pinnatifid.  Flowers  of 
a  pale  purplish-blue.  Involucres  short. 
Scales  of  the  receptacle  small  and  linear. 
Florets  5-lobed,  the  outer  ones  of  each 
head  much  larger  and  more  oblique.  In- 
volucel enclosing  the  fruit  to  near  the 
top,  where  it  is  contracted,  and  then  ex- 
pands into  a  Bcarious,  sinuate,  cup-shaped 
border,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears 
Fig.  488.  the  summit  of  the  fruit,  crowned  by  the 

6  bristles  of  the  calyx. 
In  pastures  and  waste  places,  very  abundant  all  over  central  and 
•  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward 
to  southern  Scandinavia.  Dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  England, 
especially  near  the  east  coast,  along  which  it  extends  into  Scotland, 
but  does  not  occur  in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 
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3.  Field  Scabious.    Soabiosa  arvensis,  Linn.  (Fig.  489.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  659.) 

A  perennial,  but  of  short  duration,  ^ 

and  often  flowering  the  first  year,  more 
or  less  hairy,  especially  near  the  base, 
from  1  to  2  or  even  3  feet  high.  Leaves 
very  variable  ;  the  radical  ones  usually 
lanceolate  and  stalked ;  the  upper  ones 
broader  at  the  base,  and  sessile ;  all 
coarsely  toothed  or  slightly  lobed,  but 
sometimes  some  or  all  are  deeply  cut 
or  pinnate.  Heads  of  flowers  large,  of 
a  pale  lilac-purple,  on  long  peduncles ; 
the  outer  florets  much  larger  and  more 
oblique  than  the  central  ones,  as  in  the 
small  S.,  but  all  are  4-lobed.  Involucre 
short.  Beceptacle  with  hairs  only  be- 
tween the  florets.  Involucel  very  mi- 
nute. Ovary  and  fruit  angular,  crowned 
by  the  8  or  10  radiating  teeth  or  short  Fig.  480. 

bristles  of  the  calyx. 

Li  pastures,  open  woods,  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
Fl.  all  summer. 


XL.  THE  COMPOSITE  FAMILY.    COMPOSITE. 

Herbs,  or  in  some  exotic  genera  or  species,  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers  or  florets  col- 
lected several  together  into  a  head  surrounded  by  an  involucre, 
the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  single  flower,  and  called  by 
older  authors  a  compound  floicer  with  a  common  calyx.  The  re- 
ceptacle,  or  enlarged  summit  of  the  peduncle  on  which  the  florets 
are  inserted  within  the  involucre,  either  bears  chafly  scales  and 
hairs  between  the  florets  or  is  naked.  In  each  floret  the  calyx  is 
combined  with  the  ovary,  either  completely  so  or  only  appears  at 
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its  summit  as  a  short  border,  or  more  frequently  as  a  fopput : 
that  is,  a  ring  of  loog,  simple  or  feathery  {plumote)  hairs,  or  of 
small  chaffy  scales.  Corollas  either  all  tubular,  with  a  5-toothed 
(or  rarely  4-toothecl)  border,  or  all  ligvlaU :  that  is  to  say,  flat, 
linear  or  oblong,  forming  only  a  short  tube  at  the  base ;  or  else 
both  kinds  are  in  the  same  head,  the  central  ones  tubular,  form- 
ing the  dM  ;  the  outer  ones  ligulate,  constituting  the  rojf.  In 
the  latter  case  the  head  of  flowers  is  said  to  be  radiate^  and  in 
contradistinction  a  head  of  flowers  that  has  no  ray  is  said  to  be 
discoid^  and  one  which  has  no  disk  is  said  to  be  ligulate.  Stamens 
5  or  rarely  4,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  the  antheErs 
linear  and  united  (or  in  Burweed  closely  connivent)  in  a  sheath 
round  the  style.  Ovary  inferior,  with  a  single  erect  oYule,  and 
a  filiform  style  divided  at  the  top  into  2  short  branches  bearing 
the  stigmas.  Fruit  a  small,  dry,  seed-like  nut,  usually  called  an 
achene,  crowned  by  the  pappus  or  sometimes  naked. 

The  moBt  extensive  family  among  flowering  plants,  and  represented 
in  erery  quarter  of  the  globe  and  in  every  description  of  station.  It  is 
also  most  easily  recognized.  The  ligular  florets  are  unknown  in  any 
other  family,  and  when  the  florets  are  all  tubular,  the  Composite9  are 
distinguished  from  the  Teasel  family,  and  the  few  others  which  have 
similar  heads  or  florets,  by  the  union  of  the  anthers.  In  Jasione  in- 
deed the  anthers  are  slightly  united,  but  there,  besides  other  characters, 
the  ovary  and  capsule  have  2  cells  with  several  seeds.  The  genera  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  characters  are  often  taken  from  differences  in 
the  achenes  and  in  the  pappus  which  crowns  them,  which  cannot  well 
be  observed  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It  is  therefore  particularly  neces- 
sary, in  Composites,  in  collecting  specimens  for  determination,  to  select 
such  as  have  the  most  advanced  flower-heads,  and  these  will  always 
be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  corymb. 

! Florets  all  ligulate  (Liqulates) 87 
Florets  all  tubular 2 
Florets  tubular  in  the  disk  or  centre  of  each  head,  the  outer  ones  either 
ligulate  and  forming  a  ray,  or  slender  and  filiform  (Cobymbifbbs)  .    5 
r  Involucre  or  leaves  prickly.     Style  slightly  bulbous  under  the  branches 

2-1      (Thistlbhrads) 29 

Llnvoluore  and  leaves  not  prickly 3 

g  r  Florets  purple,  blue,  or  white 4 

I  Florets  yellow  or  greenish,  usually  small  (Cobtxbifsbs)       ....    5 

./Leaves opposite 1.  Eupatort. 

I  Leaves  alternate  or  radical  (Thistlebbads) 29 
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COBYMBIFBBS. 

g  r  Leares  opposite 6 

I  Leaves  alternate  or  radical 7 

rFlower-heads  small,  numerous,  purple.    Pappus  of  many  hairs. 

q]  1.  EUPATOBT. 

1  Flower-beads  few,  rather  large,  yellow.    Pappus  of  a  few  bristlee. 

^  19.  BiDBVS. 

( Flower  discoid,  that  is,  til  the  florets  of  the  head  tubular  or  filiform, 
m  I      the  outer  not  longer  than  the  central  ones 8 

I  Flowers  radiate,  the  outer  florets  ligulate  and  spreading,  or,  if  erect, 

^     longer  than  the  central  ones 18 

g  r  Achenes  without  a  pappus,  or  crowned  by  a  small  cup  or  short  scales  .    9 

I  Achenes  bearing  a  pappus  of  hairs 12 

{Flower-heads  monoecious,  the  males  with  many  tubular  florets,  the  fe- 
males forming  a  thick  burr,  ending  in  2  conical  beaks,  and  enclosing  2 
flowers 20.  Bubwesd. 
Flower-heada  all  alike 10 

'Beceptacle  bearing  scales  between  the  florets.    Plant  covered  with  a  dense 

white  cotton.    Leaves  entire  or  toothed 13.  Dions. 

No  scales  between  the  florets.    Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  much  di- 
vided     11 

Flower-heads  hemispherical,  3  or  4  lines  in  diameter,  in  a  large  terminal 

corymb.    Achenes  angular,  with  a  flat  top 14.  Taitbt. 

Flower-heads  small,  often  nodding,  in  a  leafy  raceme  or  panicle.    Achenes 

obovate,  contracted  at  the  top 15.  Abtemisia. 

r  Bracts  of  the  involucre  linear,  equal  in  length,  with  a  few  very  small  outer 

12'<      ones 18 

L  Bracts  of  the  involucre  imbricated  in  two  or  more  rows 14 

{Badical  leaves  large,   broadly  heart-shaped  or  orbicular.      Stem-leaves 
small  and  narrow 2.  Goltskkkt. 
Leaves  pmnate  and  toothed 17.  Ssnboio. 

(Plants  more  or  less  covered  with  a  white  cotton  or  down.    Involuoral 
bracts  also  cottony,  or  shining  and  soarious,  or  coloured  at  the  edge. 
16.  CUDWBBD. 
Plants  not  woolly.    Involuoral  bracts  narrow  and  green 15 

r  All  the  florets  tubular  and  5-toothed 16 

15-<  Outer  florets  of  the  head  linear  or  filiform,  although  not  longer  than  the 
L     central  ones 17 

(Livoluoral  bracts  few,  oblong-linear.    Plant  growing  in  salt-marshes. 
3.  ASTBB. 
Involuoral  bracts  numerous,  narrow-linear.    Plant  growing  on  limestone 
rocks 5.  LiHOBTBIB. 

^Tall  stifi"  pbint    Flower-heads  ovoid,  in  a  terminal  corymb. 

J  7.  JZ^  Ivvxa. 

j  Flower-heads  numerous  and  small,  in  a  long  leafy  panide. 

L  4.  C^flkM^MW  EBiaiBOir. 
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r  Adienes  without  any  pi^ypas,  or  crowned  by  a  Bmall  oop  or  TniTmt<>  walflB. 

18J  19 

L  Aohenes  bearing  a  pappua  of  bairt 23 

r  Beceptade  bearing  soiiee  between  the  flcnneta,  at  least  among  the  oentnl 

19-^      onee 20 

LBeoeptaole  naked  (without  scales  between  the  florets) 21 

rFlower-heads  rather  large,  with  convex  or  conical  receptacle. 

20  J  11.  CAXomzA 
LFlower-heads  small,  with  a  small  flat  receptade   ...     12.  Aohtllka. 

21  r  Involuoral  bracts  all  green  and  of  equal  length 8.  Daiet. 

I  InTolucral  bracts  imbricated  and  acarious  at  the  edges 22 

oo  r  Beceptade  flat  or  convex  .  ' 9.  CHKTaAKTHWfinii. 

i  Beceptade  conical,  much  elongated  as  the  fruit  ripens       10.  Matbicaxt. 
oo  f  Bay  purple  or  blue 24 

I  Bay  yellow 25 

{Inyoluoral  bracts  and  florets  of  the  ray  not  numerous,  oblong-linear. 
8.  ASTSB. 
Involuoral  bracts  and  florets  of  the  ray  very  numerous  and  narrow. 
4.  Ebioksov. 
r  Involuoral  bracts  linear,  equal  in  length,  or  with  a  few  very  small  outer 

254      ones 26 

Linvoluoral  bracts  imbricated  in  two  or  more  rows 28 

Badical  leaves  large,  broadly  heart-shaped  or  orbicular,  distinct  from  the 
flowering  stem.    Florets  of  the  ray  narrow  and  very  numerous. 

26  •{  2.  COLTSVOOT. 

Badical  leaves  none,  or  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem.    Florets  of  the 

ray  linear  or  oblong 27 

oi^  I  Achenes  of  the  ray  without  any  pappus 18.  DoBOHia 

Achenes  of  the  ray  with  a  pappus  like  those  of  the  disk   .     17.  Besmcio. 
^Florets  of  the  ray  not  more  than  10  or  12.    Anthers  without  tails. 

6.  GktLDXHBCD. 

Florets  of  the  ray  very  numerous,  or  at  any  rate  above  20.    Anthers  with 
,    minute  fine  points  or  taiU  at  their  base 7.  Ikitlb. 


Thistlbhbads. 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  entire,  obtuse  or  pointed,  but  not  prickly    .    .  90 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in   a  long,  stiff  point,  hooked  at  the 

extremity 21.  Bubdocc. 

Bracts  of  Uie  invdnere  prickly,  or  ending  in  a  fringed  or  toothed  ap- 
pendage       83 

Hairs  of  the  pappus  simple 31 

Hairs  of  the  pappua  feathery 82 

g^r  Beceptade  chafff 22.  Sawwobt. 

I  Beceptade  naked 2.  Ck)LTBTOor. 

82  i  ^^^®*  entire  or  coarsely  toothed,  not  prickly      ...    23.  Savssubba. 
I  iMves  dther  prickly  or  bordered  with  minute  stiff  bristles    24.  Thistlb. 
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r  Bracts  of  the  involacre  ending  in  a  simple  point  or  prickle  ....  84 
83  i  Bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a  fringed  or  toothed  appendage,  or  in 

L    seyeral  points  or  prickles,  or  in  a  prickle  branched  at  the  base    .    .  86 

rReceptacle  bearing  long  chaffy  bristles  between  the  florets  24.  Thistlb. 
84 -j  Beceptade  honeycombed  with  jagged  edges  to  the  cavities,  but  not  bristly. 

L  25.  Okopobd. 

(Inner  bracts  .of  the  involuere  long,  linear,  shining  and  spreading,  outer 
ones  very  prickly.    Achenes  silky 26.  Cablinb. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  toothed  or  jagged,  not  prickly  .    27.  CxntaureI. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  prickly.    Achenes  glabrous 86 

«g  r  Pappus  of  long  simple  or  featiiery  hairs 24.  Thibtlb. 

I  Pappus  of  short  simple  bristles  or  none 27.  Obktaubea. 


LlOULATES. 

^  r  Achenes,  bearing  a  pappos  of  numerous  long  hairs 88 

I  Achenes,  without  a  pappus,  or  crowned  by  a  few  short  scales      ...  49 

Qg  r  Pappus  with  some  or  most  of  the  liairs  feathery 89 

I  Pappus  with  all  the  hairs  simple 48 

rinvolucre  (very  long)  with  all  the  bracts  of  equal  length    .    28.  Salsify. 

39  "I  Involucre  with  outer  bracts  much  smaller,  or  different  from  the  inner 
L    ones 40 

{External  bracts  of  the  involucre  4  or  5,  broadly  ovate  or  heart-shaped. 
29.  Hblminth. 
External  bracts  of  the  involucre  small  and  unequal 41 

Beceptade  bearing  some  long  chaffy  scales  between  the  florets. 

82.  Htpochxbb. 

LBeceptacle  naked 42 

Stem  leafy,    branched,  several-flowered,  with  dinging,    hooked    hairs. 

Achenes  without  a  beak 80.  Piorib. 

Stem  almost  leafless,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  with  one  or  very  few 
flower-heads.    Achenes  usually  tapering  into  a  short  beak. 

81.  Hawebit. 

{Achenes  more  or  less  flattened.    Leaves  glabroos,  often  bearing  prickles 
on  the  edges  or  midrib ^ 44 
Achenes  cylindrical  or  angular.    Leaves  glabrous,  hairy,  or  downy     .  46 

pAcbenes  tapering  into  a  slender  beak  bearing  the  pappus 45 

Pappus  sessile  or  not  supported  on  a  distinct^  slender  beak. 

34.  SOWTRISTLB. 

Pedundes  radical,  with  a  single  flower-head     .    .    .    .35.  Dandeuok. 

Flowering  stems,  erect,  leafy,  bearing  several  flower-heads    83.  Lbttucb. 

^/Achenes  tapering  into  a  slender  beak,  bearing  the  pappus      .    •    .     .47 

I  Pappus  sessile  or  not  supported  on  a  distinct,  slender  beak    ....  48 

,,j  r  Pedundes  radical,  simple,  with  a  single  flower-head     .    85.  Dandeliov. 

A  Flowering  stems  branched,  bearing  several  heads     ....  86.  Cbbpib. 
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fAohenoB  strongly  striate,  and  slightly  narrowed  at  the  top.    Piq>pa8  of 

numerous  white  hairs.  Lower  leaves  frequently  pinnatifid  86.  Cbbpis. 

48  •{  Achenes  hut  slightly  striate,  not  narrowed  at  the  top.     Pappus  of  rather 

I      stiff  bristles,  of  a  dirty  white.    Leaves  toothed  or  entire. 

87.  Hawkwkxd. 

[  Flowers  blue.    Pappus  a  small  cup  formed  of  short  scales.    88.  Chicobt. 

.  Flowers  small  and  yellow.    No  pappus 50 

rStem  1  to  2  feet,  l^ify,  with  sevcotJ  flower-heads      ...    40.  LAPSAim. 
60  •]  Stem  leafless,  not  6  inches  high,  hollow  under  the  flower-heads.    Leaves 

L    radical 89.  Abhosbbis. 


„{] 


The  very  numerous  genera  of  Composites  are  distributed  into  four 
great  Tribes  or  Suborders,  of  which  the  three  following  only  are  re- 
presented in  Britain :— • 

I.  OoBYHBiFBBS  {Corymb\ferii) .  Herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  trees  or 
shrubs),  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  not  prickly  (except  in  a  few  exotic 
species).  Livolucres  seldom  prickly.  Outer  florets  of  each  head  usually  hgu- 
late  or  filiform,  or  more  slender  than  the  central  ones,  and  female  or  neuter. 
Central  florets  usually  tubular,  small,  hermaphrodite,  with  4  or  6  short  lobes  or 
teeth.  Barely  all  the  florets  are  tubular,  as  in  THsileheadt ;  but  then  the 
style  is  not  swollen  under  the  branches.  This  vast  Suborder  is  again  divided 
into  Tribes,  of  which  the  British  ones  are : — 

1.  EUPATOBIEJB.  Branches  of  the  style  usually  dub-shaped  or  obtuse. 
Genera: — 1.  Eupatobt;  2.  Coltsfoot. 

2.  Abtebbje.  Branches  of  the  style  usually  flattened  and  pointed^  Genera  : 
— 3.  AbTEB;  4.  Ebi&BBON;  6.  LnfOSYBIS;    6.  GOLDEKBOD;    7.  Iionji;  8. 

Daisy. 

8.  Sbnboionejs.  Branches  of  the  style  usually  truncate  at  the  top,  with  a 
tuft  of  minute  hairs,  or  conical  and  pointed.  Genera  : — ^9.  Chetsantubmum  ; 
10.  Mateioaby;  11.  Camomile;  12.  Achillea;  18.  Dions ;  14.  Taeby; 
15.  Abtemisia;  16.  Cudweed;  17.  Sekeoio;  18.  Dobonic;  19.  Bideits. 

4.  Ambbosiejs.    Anthers  closed  round  the  style,  but  not  united.     Gemu^ 

20.  BUBWEED. 

II.  Thibtleheads  {Oynaroeephahr),  Herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical 
leaves,  often  prickly.  Involucres  usually  globular  or  ovoid,  with  numerous  im- 
bricated, usually  prickly  or  jagged  bracts.  Beceptacle  often  thick,  and  hard. 
Florets  all  tubular  and  regular,  with  4  or  5  often  narrow  lobes.  Style  slightly 
swollen  below  the  lobes.  Genera : — 21.  Bitbdooe  ;  22.  Sawwobt  ;  28.  Savs- 
BVBEA ;  84.  Thistle  ;  25.  Okopobd  ;  26.  Cablinb  ;  27.  Centaubea. 

III.  LiGULATEB  {Liffuliflora  or  Chiooracea),  Herbs,  with  alternate  or  ra- 
dical leaves,  seldom  pricUy.  All  the  florets  ligulate,  usually  of  several  rows, 
the  inner  ones  gradually  shorter  than  the  outer  ones.  Genera : — 28.  Salsify  ; 
29.  Helmihth  ;  30.  PiOBis ;  81.  Hawkbit  ;  82.  Hypochxbb  ;  88.  Let- 
tuce ;  84.  Sowthibtle  ;  86.  Dandelion  ;  86.  Cbefis  ;  87.  Hawkwbbd  ; 
88.  Chiooby  s  89.  Abnosebib  ;  40.  Lapbanb. 

Among  the  numerous  exotic  genera  familiar  to  us  by  long  or  general 
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cultiyation,  may  be  mentioned  the  Marigold  (Calendula),  the  Sunflower 
and  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Helianthus)  the  French  and  African  Mari- 
golds  (Peravian  species  of  Tagetes),  several  Everlastings  (Helichrysum, 
and  other  Cape  and  Australian  genera),  several  species  of  Coreopsis, 
Jtudbeckia,  Zinnia,  Dahlia,  Ageratum,  etc.,  all  belonging  to  Corym- 
lifers :  the  Artichoke  and  Cardoon  (Oynara),  and  the  Qlobc'Ihistle 
(Echinops),  belonging  to  Thistleheads ;  and  Scorzonera  and  Catananche 
among  Ligulates, 

I.  EXTPATORir.    EUPATOBIUM. 

Herbs  (or,  in  exotic  species,  shrubs),  with  leaves  mostly  opposite, 
and  purplish  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.  Seceptacle  with- 
out scales.  Florets  all  tubular  and  equal.  Styles  much  exserted, 
with  long,  thickened  or  club-shaped  branches.  Achenes  angular  or 
striated,  with  a  pappus  of  simple  hairs. 

A  vast  genus,  chiefly  American,  with  a  few  Asiatic  species,  one  of 
which  is  also  our  European  one,  the  only  British  Composite  with  oppo- 
site leaves,  and  florets  not  yellow. 

1.  Common  Eupatory.    Eupatorium  cammbinum,  Linn. 

(Fig.  490.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  428.    Hemp  Agrimony.) 

Bootstock  perennial,  the  stems  erect, 
3  or  4  feet  high.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches 
long,  slightly  downy,  divided  into  3 
broadly  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed 
lobes,  sometimes  again  slightly  lobed, 
a  few  upper  leaves  occasionally  simple 
and  alternate.  Flower-heads  nume- 
rous, in  compact  terminal  corymbs, 
of  a  pale  reddish-purple.  Involucres 
cylindrical,  of  very  few  unequal  bracts, 
and  usually  containing  5  florets. 

On  banks  and  bushy  places  near  water, 
throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Bus- 
'  sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Ex- 
tends all  over  Britain.    FL  summer. 


Fig.  490. 
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II.  OOIiTSPOOT.    TUSSILAGK). 

Herbs,  with  perennial,  creeping  rootstoclu,  and  large,  broad,  deeply 
cordate  radical  leaves  ;  the  flowering  stems  issuing  from  separate  buds, 
with  small,  narrow,  alternate  leaves  or  scales,  and  terminal  flower-heads, 
either  solitary  or  in  a  raceme.  Involucre  of  several  linear  bracts,  with 
a  few  small  outer  ones.  Outer  florets  female,  either  filiform  or  narrow- 
ligulate,  the  inner  ones  tubular,  or  sometimes  all  tubular.  Eeceptacle 
without  scales.  Branches  of  the  style  cylindrical  or  club-shaped. 
Achenes  cylindrical,  with  a  copious  pappus  of  simple  hairs. 

A  genus  of  very  few  European  or  north  Asiatic  species,  easily  known 
among  British  Composites  by  the  peculiar  foliage. 

Flower-heads  solitary,  the  external  florets  yellow  and  nar- 
row ligulate 1.  C!ommo»  C. 

Flower-heads  in  a  compound  raceme,  purple  or  pink,  nearly 

all  tubular,  or  nearly  all  small  and  filiform,  not  ligulate    2.  Butlerhur  C. 


1.  Common  Coltsfoot.    Tuasilago  TsxtsunL,  Linn.  (Fig.  491.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  429.     Colttfoot.) 

Flowering  stems  simple,  but  often 
growing  in  tufts,  erect,  about  6  inches 
high,  more  or  less  covered  with  a  loose, 
white  cotton ;  the  small  leaves  or  scales 
numerous,  oblong  or  linear,  entire  and 
erect.  Flower- head  solitary,  terminal ; 
the  florets  of  the  ray  numerous,  ligulate, 
very  narrow,  but  not  long,  of  a  bright 
yellow.  Badical  leaves  appearing  much 
later  than  the  flower-stems,  4  or  5  inches 
broad,  angular  and  toothed,  covered 
underneath  with  a  loose,  white,  cottony 
wool,  of  which  there  is  a  little  also  on 
the  upper  side. 

In  wast«  and  cultivated  ground 
throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Eussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
a  very  troublesome  weed  in  poor,  stiflT 
Fig.  491.  soils.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  early 

spring. 
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2.  Butterbur  Coltsfoot.    Tussilago  Fetantes,  Linn. 

(Fig.  492.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  431,  and  T.  kyhrida,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  430.    Butterbur.) 

Leayes  of  the  cothmon  C,  but  usually 
larger.  Flowering  stems  not  in  tufts, 
often  a  foot  high  when  full-grown,  with 
many  flower-heads,  of  a  dull  pinkish- 
purple,  in  a  narrow-oblong  terminal 
panicle,  and  almost  dioecious.  The  male 
plant  has  a  looser  panicle  of  smaller 
heads,  the  florets  either  all  tubular  and 
male  (the  pistil,  although  apparently 
perfect,  having  no  ovule  and  forming  no 
seed),  or  with  a  few  filiform  female  ones 
on  the  outside ;  the  female  panicle  more 
compact,  the  heads  larger,  the  florets  all 
filiform,  or  with  a  few  tubular  itaale  ones 
in  the  centre. 

In  sandy  meadows,  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  or  roadsides,  in  Europe  and 
Kussian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  p*    ^2. 

Frequent  in   England,  (extending  into 

southern  Scotland.    FL  spring.    It  is  often  distinguished  from  CoUs- 
foot  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Petasites, 

The  winter  Heliotrope  of  our  gardens,  or  eweet  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago 
fragrans),  will  sometimes  establish  itself  near  where  it  has  been  planted; 
it  ia  very  near  the  Butterbur,  but  easily  known  by  its  fragrant  flowers. 


m.  A8TBR.    ASTEB. 

Herbs  usually  erect,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and 
radiate  flower-heads  in  terminal  corymbs.  Involucral  bracts  imbri- 
cated in  few  rows.  Florets  of  the  ray  ligulate,  purple  or  white,  those 
of  the  disk  tubular  and  yellow.  Branches  of  the  style  somewhat 
flattened,  and  pointed.  Anthers  without  tails.  Achenes  flattened, 
with  a  pappus  of  many  hairs. 

A  very  numerous  North  American  genus,  with  a  few  species  spread 
over  northern  Asia,  Europe,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  Se- 
veral of  the  North  American  ones  are  known  among  the  autumnal 
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plants  in  our  flower-g^ardens,  under  the  name  of  Mtckaelnuu  DaiticM, 
Our  China  Asters  belong  to  a  nearly  allied  genua  (perhaps  a  mere 
section)  from  eastern  Asia. 


1.  Sea  Aster.    Aster  Tripolimn,  Linn.  (Fig.  493.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  87.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  seldom  above  a 
foot  high,  erect,  or  decumbent  at  the 
base,  and  slightly  branched ;  the  leaves 
linear,  entire,  and  somewhat  succu- 
lent. Flower-heads  in  a  rather  compact 
corymb,  the  involucral  bracts  few  and 
oblong.  Florets  of  the  ray  purplish, 
not  numerous,  and  occasionally  wanting ; 
'  those  of  the  disk  longer  than  the  invo- 
lucre ;  the  pappus  also  longer  than  the 
involucre. 

In  salt-marshes,  common  in  Europe 
a^d  Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north.  Extends  along  the  British  coasts 
to  the  north  of  Scotland.  FL  lalein  sum- 
mer, or  autumn. 

Fig.  493. 


IV.  fiRZOSROir.    EBIGEBON. 

Differs  from  Aster  in  the  involucral  bracts  very  narrow  and  nu- 
merous, and  in  the  outer  florets  very  numerous,  either  filiform  and  not 
projecting  beyond  the  involucre  and  pappus,  or  very  narrow-ligulate, 
forming  a  short,  coloured  ray.  The  regular,  tubular,  yellowish  florets 
in  the  centre  often  reduced  to  very  few. 

Its  geographical  range  is  even  more  extended  than  that  of  Aster,  for 
several  species  are  natives  of  the  tropics ;  some  are  found  in  the  ex- 
treme Arctic  regions,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  whilst  others 
spread  as  weeds  nearly  all  over  the  globe. 

Outer  florets  all  filiform,  not  projecting  beyond  the  involucre. 

Heads  very  numerous,  and  small 8.  Cankodiam  B, 

Outer  florets  (some  or  all)  forming  a  shortly  projecting 

coloured  ray. 
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Animal  or  biennial.  Flower-heads  several,  on  rather  long 
peduncles.  Ray  erect,  very  little  longer  than  the 
disk * I.  Commons, 

Perennial.  Flower-heads  solitary  or  very  few.  Bay  spread- 
ing, considerably  longer  than  the  disk 2.  Alpine  B, 

Several  large-flowered  American  species  are  occasionally  cultivated 
in  our  flower-gardens. 


1.  Common  Erigeron.    Erigeron  aoris.  Lion.  (Fig.  494.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1158.    FUahane,) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  6  inches 
to  a  foot  high,  slightly  branched,  and 
rather  rough  with  short  hairs.  Leaves 
linear  or  lanceolate  and  entire,  the  ra- 
dical ones  stalked,  but  usually  withered 
away  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Flower- 
heads  rather  small,  solitary  on  the  pe- 
duncles or  upper  branches,  forming  a 
short,  loose  panicle.  Florets  very  nu- 
merous, mostly  filiform  and  short,  the 
outer  rows  of  a  pale  purple,  projecting 
slightly  beyond  the  involucre  and  pap- 
pus, the  tubular  ones  of  the  centre  very 
few,  of  a  pale  yellow. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  and 
waste  places,  common  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  central 
and  Bussian  Asia.    Less    frequent  in  p>-    ^^ 

England  and  Lreland,  and  rare  in  Scot- 
land. Fl,  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  stature,  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  flower-heads,  and  of  the  florets  of  the  ray,  but  these  are 
always  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  alpine  E,,  much  larger 
and  fewer  than  in  the  Canadian  JS, 


2.  Alpine  Erigeron.    Erigeron  alpinnSy  Linn.  (Fig.  495.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  464,  and  E.  uniflorus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2416.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect  or  ascending  hairy  stems,  2  to  6  or  rarely 
8  inches  high.  Badical  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  base ; 
stem-leaves  smaller,  few,  and  lanceolate.  Flower-heads  solitary  on  each 
stem,  or  rarely  2  or  3  in  a  loose  corymb,  each  one  at  least  half  an 

VOL.  I.  2  k 
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inch  in  diameter ;  the  florets  like  those 
of  the  common  E.,  except  that  the  outer 
pink  or  purplish  ones  are  longer,  more 
decidedly  ligolate,  forming  a  distinct 
spreading  ray. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  in  the  higher  mountain- 
ranges  further  south.  In  Britain,  con- 
fined to  some  of  the  eastern  Highlands 
of  Scotland.    Fl,  summer,  rather  late. 


Fig.  496. 

Canadian  Erigeron.    Erigeron  oanadensiBy  Linn. 
(Fig.  496.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2019.) 

A  stiff,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
glabrous,  except  a  few  long,  spreading 
hairs.  Leaves  narrow,  and  entire  or 
slightly  toothed.  Flower-heads  very 
small,  green  or  whitish ;  very  numerous, 
forming  a  long,  narrow,  leafy  panicle. 
Florets  minute,  the  outer  ones  filiform, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  involucre,  and 
slightly  tinged  with  red;  central  ones 
tubular,  yellowish- white. 

A  native  of  North  America,  now  esta- 
blished in  the  greatest  abundance  as  a 
roadside  weed  in  almost  all  temperate 
and  hot  countries,  and  appears  occa- 
sionally as  such  in  England.  ^.  summer 
and  autumn. 

Fig.  496. 
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Y.  I.IIfOflnrBZ8.    LINOSYBIS. 

Habit,  inYolucres,  achenes,  and  pappus  of  Erigeron,  but  the  florets 
are  all  tubular,  yellow,  and  deeply  5-clef1b. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  North  American,  with  two  or  three  Asiatic 
species,  and  a  single  European  one. 


1.  Common  Lmosyris.    Lmosyris  vulgaris^  Cass. 

(Fig.  497.) 
(ChryMocoma  Linosyris,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2506.     Goldilocks.) 

A  glabrous,  erect  perennial,  6  inches 
to  a  foot  high,  with  numerous  narrow- 
linear,  entire  leaves,  more  or  less  dot- 
ted. Flower-heads  in  a  rather  compact, 
terminal  corymb,  of  a  bright  yellow. 
Involucres  imbricated,  with  numerous 
narrow  bracts  shorter  than  the  florets 
and  pappus.  Achenes  somewhat  com- 
pressed, and  silky. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  and  on  stony  hills, 
and  especially  along  the  gravelly  banks 
of  great  rivers  in  south-central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  not 
extending  to  northern  Germany,  al- 
though reappearing  on  the  Isle  of  Oe- 
land,  in  the  Baltic.  In  Britain,  con- 
fined to  a  few  limestone  clifis  on  the 


southern  and  western  coasts  of  England.  p..    ^^ 

Fl,  end  of  summer  or  autumn. 


YI.  GOI-DfiirROD.    SOLIDAGO. 

Herbs,  usually  tall,  perennial,  and  leafy,  with  numerous  rather 
small,  yellow,  radiate  flower-heads.  Involucres  imbricate,  in  few  rows. 
Seceptacle  without  scales.  Outer  florets  ligulate  and  few,  inner  ones 
tubular,  all  yellow.  Style  and  anthers  of  Asier,  Achenes  cylindrical, 
with  a  pappus  of  many  simple  hairs. 

A  considerable  North  American  genus,  with  a  single  species  spread- 
ing over  central  and  northern  Asia  and  Europe.  It  differs  from  Aster 
in  the  yellow  rays  and  cylindrical  achenes,  from  Inula  in  the  fewer 
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ligulate  florets,  besides  the  microscopical  but  constant  character  de- 
rived from  the  tailless  anthers. 


1.  Common  Gtoldenrod.    Solidago  Virga-aurea,  Linn. 

(Fig.  498.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  301.) 

Stock  more  or  less  tufted.  Stems 
erect,  stiff,  nearly  simple,  6  inches  to  2 
feet  high,  glabrous  or  minutely  downy. 
Hadical  leaves  obovate  and  stalked, 
stem-leaves  obloDg  or  lanceolate,  slightly 
toothed,  shortly  tapering  at  the  base. 
Flower-heads  crowded  in. a  narrow-ob- 
^  long  terminal  panicle  often  leafy  at  the 
base,  not  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  each 
with  a  spreading  ray  of  about  10  or  12 
florets,  and  about  twice  that  number  of 
tubular  ones  in  the  disk. 

In  woods,  very  common  throughout 
Europe,  and  central  and  Bussian  Asia, 
and  northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  9un^ 
mer  and  autumn. 

Several  North  American  species  have 
Fig.  498.  been  long  cultivated  in  our  flower-gar- 

dens, and  among  them  the  S,  lanoeoUUa 
is  said  to  have  occasionally  established  itself  in  their  vicinity. 


VII.  IinJI.E.    INULA. 

Herbs,  usually  erect,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves.  Flower- 
heads  in  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles,  or  rarely  solitary.  Involucral 
bracts  imbricated  in  several  rows.  Florets  all  yellow,  the  outer  rows 
ligulate  and  radiating,  or  rarely  short  and  concealed  by  the  involucre ; 
those  of  the  disk  tubular.  Eeceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  cylin- 
drical or  angular,  with  a  pappus  of  many  hairs.  Anthers  tipped  at  the 
lower  end  by  two  minute  hair-like  points  called  tails, 

A  numerous  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  technically  distin- 
guished from  GoUenrod  by  the  tails  of  the  anthers ;  but  these,  though 
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constant,  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  seen  without  a  careful  dissection 
and  good  magnifier.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  also  very  numerous 
and  narrow  in  Inule,  much  fewer  and  broader  in  Qoldenrod, 

Flower-heads  yerj  large,  with  broadlj  ovate  iiiYolucral  bracts  1.  Elecampane  I, 
Flower-heads  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.     Inyolucral 
bracts  narrow. 
Bays  considerably  longer  than  the  involucre. 

Glabrous  plants,  with  narrow  thick,  succulent  leaves    .     2.  Samphire  L 
Downy  plant,  with  flat,  ovate  or  oblong,  stem-clasping 

leaves 4.  Common  I. 

Bays  very  minute,  concealed  by  the  involucre,  or  scarcely 
longer. 
Tall  perennial.    Flower-heads  ovoid,  in  dense  corymbs    3.  Btffid  L 
Annual,  scarcely  a  foot  high.  Flower-heads  broad,  softly 
downy,  in  a  loose,  leafy  corymb 5.  Small  7. 


1.  Eleoampane  Inule.    Inula  Heleniuniy  Linn.  (Fig.  499.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1546.    Elecampane,) 

A  coarse  perennial,  with  stout,  erect, 
scarcely  branched  stems,  about  2  feet  high. 
BadicaJ  leaves  often  a  foot  long,  oblong, 
and  narrowed  into  a  stalk ;  the  upper 
ones  ovate  or  oblong,  clasping  the  stem, 
nearly  glabrous  above,  more  or  less 
softly  hairy  underneath.  Flower-heads 
very  large,  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Involucral  bracts  broadly 
ovate  and  softly  hairy.  Florets  of  the 
ray  numerous,  long,  and  linear. 

In  rich  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus  and  Himalaya,  and,  having 
been  much  cultivated  in  former  days  in 
herb-gardens,  it  has  established  itself 
in  many  places  further  north.  It  may 
therefore  be  only  an  introduced  plant  in  ^*  ^^' 

Britain,  when  growing,  as  it  generally  does,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
old  castles  and  gardens  ;  but  it  is  also  believed  to  be.  truly  indigenous 
in  some  parts  of  southern  England,  South  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Fl. 
summer  and  autumn. 
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2.  Samphire  Inule.    Inula  orithmoides,  Linn.  (Fig.  500.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  68.     Golden  Samphire.) 

A  glabrous,  erect  perennial,  about  a 
foot  high  or  rather  more.  Leares  nume- 
rous, linear,  thick  and  succulent,  entire 
or  with  one  or  two  small  teeth  at  the 
base.  Flower-heads  not  large,  soliiarf 
on  the  short  branches  of  a  short,  leafy 
panicle.  Involucral  bracts  numerous 
and  narrow.  Florets  of  the  ray  bri^^ht- 
yellow  and  spreading,  not  so  narrow  or 
so  numerous  as  in  the  other  species,  yet 
twice  as  many  as  in  the  commo»  Chldei^ 
rod. 

In  salt-marshes,  in*  western  Europe, 
and  all  round  the  Mediterranean ;  fre- 
quent on  the  southern  and  western  coasts 
of  Britain  up  to  Kirkcudbright  and  Wig- 
ton,  both  in  salt-marshes  and  on  dry 
maritime  limestone  rocks.  Fl.  twmmer 
Fig.  500.  and  autumn. 

8.  Bigid  Inule.    Inula  Conyia,  DC.  (Fig.  501.) 

{Conyza  Mquarrosa,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1195.     Ploughman* 9  Sjnkenard.) 

A  hard,  erect  biennial,  2  to  3  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  short  down,  rough 
on  the  stem,  soft  and  cottony  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the 
upper  sessile.  Flower-heads  numerous, 
in  a  terminal  corymb.  Involucres  ovoid ; 
the  bracts  numerous,  the  outer  ones  tip- 
ped with  green,  the  inner  linear,  reddiah, 
and  erect.  Outer  florets  numerous  but 
very  small,  their  purple  styles  alone  pro- 
truding beyond  the  involucre,  so  that  the 
plant  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  no 
ray. 

In  hedges  and  open  woods,  on  banks 
and  roadsides,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  north- 
Fig.  501.  wards  into  Denmark,  but  not  into  norih- 
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eastern  Germany.    In  Britain,  as  far  north  as  Westmoreland,  but 
neither  in  Ireland  nor  Scotland.    FL  summer  and  autumn. 


4.  Common  Inule.    Inula  dysenterioa,  Linn.  (Fig.  502.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1115.    Fleabane.) 

Bootstock  perennial,  with  ascending 
or  erect  stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  loosely 
branched,  and,  as  well  as  the  foliage, 
more  or  less  downy  or  woolly.  Leaves 
oblong,  much  waved,  clasping  the  stem 
with  rounded  auricles.  Flower-heads 
pedunculate  in  the  upper  axils  or  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  hemispherical, 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  ray  of  very  numerous,  linear, 
spreading  florets  of  a  bright-yellow.    In-  jM 

Yolucral  bracts  also  numerous  and  nar-  llj 

row.    Pappus-hairs  few  and  shorter  than  y 

in  the  three  preceding  species,  and 
enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  minute  mem- 
branous cup. 

In  wet  pastures,  ditches,  and  road- 
sides, in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  western  and  central  Asia,  extending  Fig.  602. 

northwards  to  the  Baltic.    Abundant  in 

southern  England  and  Ireland,  becoming  rare  in  the  north,  and  scarcely 
found  in  Scotland.  Fl,  summer  and  autumn.  This  and  the  following 
species  are  sometimes  separated  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Pulicaria, 


5.  Small  Innle.    Inula  Pulioaria,  Linn.  (Fig.  503.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1196.    Fleabane,) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  seldom  a  foot  high,  with  narrower  and 
less  woolly  leaves  than  the  common  /.,  which  it  resembles  in  many  re- 
spects. Flower-heads  much  smaller,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray,  although 
very  numerous,  yellow,  and  spreading,  are  so  short  as  at  first  sight 
to  escape  observation.  The  minute  outer  scales  of  the  pappus  are  dis- 
tinct, not  forming  a  little  cup  as  in  the  common  I, 
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In  moist  waste  places,  roadsides, 
and  sandy  heaths,  ranging  over  Eu- 
rope, extending  eastward  across  Rus- 
sian Asia,  and  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  south- 
eastern England,  and  not  known  either 
in  I]*eland  or  Scotland.  Fl.  su 
and  autumn. 


Fig.  503. 


Yin.  DAZ8Y.    BELLIS. 

Low  herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical,  entire  or  toothed  leaves. 
Flower-heads  solitary,  on  radical  or  axillary  peduncles,  with  a  yellow 
disk  and  white  or  pink  ray.  Involucre  hemispherical,  with  many 
bracts  of  equal  length,  in  about  two  rows,  and  green,  not  scarious,  at 
the  tips.  Beceptacle  conical,  without  scales.  Achenes  compressed, 
without  any  pappus.    Style  nearly  that  of  Aster, 

A  small  genus,  extending  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 


1.  Common  Daisy.    Bellis  peremus,  Linn.  (Fig.  504.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  424.) 

Stock  perennial,  tufted.  Leaves  radical,  obovate  or  oblong,  slightly 
toothed.  Peduncles  also  radical,  leafless,  bearing  single  flower-heads. 
Involucres  green,  nearly  glabrous.  Florets  of  the  ray  ligulate,  white  or 
tinged  with  pink ;  those  of  the  disk  numerous,  small,  And  tubular. 
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In  pastures,  common  throughout  Eu- 
rope, except  the  extreme  north,  but  ap- 
parently not  extending  eastward  beyond 
the  Caucasus,  nor  ascending  high  into 
mountain  regions.  Abundant  all  over 
Britain.  Fl,  nearly  the  whole  year 
roMnd, 


Fig.  604. 


IX.  ORBYSAHTHBMUM.    CHBTSANTHEMUM. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs  (or  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs),  with 
alternate  toothed  or  variously  dissected  leaves,  and  radiating  flower- 
heads,  solitary  on  terminal  peduncles,  or  in  corymbs.  Involucres  he- 
mispherical, with  a  few  rows  of  imbricate  bracts,  more  or  less  scarious 
on  the  edges.  Beceptacle  flat  or  convex,  without  scales.  Achenes 
angular  or  striate,  without  any  pappus,  but  sometimes  crowned  with  a 
minute  raised  border.    Style  nearly  that  of  Senecio. 

A  considerable  genus,  extending  over  Europe,  northern  and  central 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  It  has  been  divided  by  modem  botanists 
into  a  number  of  small  genera,  founded  upon  minute,  almost  micro- 
scopical, characters,  having  little  relation  to  general  habit.  Among 
them  Pyrethrum  has  been  the  most  generally  adopted,  although  bo- 
tanists are  but  little  agreed  as  to  the  characters  or  species  which  should 
be  assigned  to  it. 

Ray  yellow 2.  Cam  C, 

Bay  white. 

Leaveii  toothed  only 1.  Oxeye  C. 

Leaves  pinnate. 
Flower-heads  in  coiymbs.    Segments  of  the  leaves  pin- 

natifid  and  toothed .    8.  Feverfew  Cl 

Flower-heads  on  terminal  peduncles.  Leaves  2  or  8  times 

pinnate,  with  narrow-linear  or  filiform  lobes    ....    4.  Seentleee  C. 

The  old  yellow  and  white  Chryeanthemume  of  our  cottage  gardens 
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beloDg  to  a  north  African  species  (C  eoronarium).  The  late  autamnal 
flowers  now  so  generally  cultivated,  under  the  name  of  Chrysantke- 
mums,  are  varieties  of  the  C.  indicum  from  China. 


1.  Ozeye  Chrsrsantliemiim.    Chrjrsaiitliemum  Leuoan- 
themum,  Linn.  (Fig.  505.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  601.     Oxeye  Daisy.) 

A  perennial,   with   erect,  simple  or 

slightly  branched  stems,  1  to  2  feet  high, 

I  glabrous  or  slightly  downy.     £>adical 

/  leaves  obovate  and  coarsely  toothed,  on 

I  long  stalks ;  stem -leaves  narrow,  sessile, 

I  with  a  few  coarse  teeth.    Flower-heads 

^  solitary  on  long  terminal  peduncles,  and 

rather  large.   Involucral  bracts  bordered 

by  a  brown,  scarious  edge.    Florets  of 

the  ray  white,  more  than  half  an  inch 

long ;  those  of  the  disk  numerous,  small, 

and  yellow. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  through- 
out Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Extends  all  over  Britain.  Fl.  summer, 
commencing  in  spring. 


^ 


Fig.  505. 


2.  Com  Chrysantlieiniun.    ChryBantliemum  segetum, 
Linn.  (Fig.  506.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  540.     Corn  Marigold,) 

A  glabrous,  erect  annual,  about  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  with 
spreading  branches.  Lower  leaves  obovate  and  stalked ;  upper  ones 
narrow  and  stem-clasping,  generally  with  a  few  deeply-cut  teeth  at  the 
top.  Flower-heads  rather  large,  on  terminal  peduncles;  the  invo- 
lucral bracts  broadly  scarious;  the  florets  of  the  ray  as  well  as  the  disk 
of  a  deep  golden-yellow. 
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A  cornfield  weed,  probably  of  Medi- 
terranean origin,  but  now  common  all 
over  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn. 


Fig.  506. 

8.  Feverfew  Chrysanthemum.     Chrysanthemum  Far- 
thenium,  Pers.  (Fig.  507.) 

(Pyrethrum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1231.    Matricaria,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  perennial,  shortly  branched ; 
the  flowering  stems  erect,  branching,  a 
foot  high  or  rather  more.  Leaves  pin- 
nate ;  the  segments  ovate  or  oblong, 
pinnatifid  and  toothed.  Flower-heads 
numerous,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, in  a  terminal  corymb ;  the  florets 
of  the  ray  white,  ovate  or  oblong,  those 
of  the  disk  numerous  and  yellow. 
Achenes  crowned  by  a  minute  toothed 
border. 

On  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places, 
in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  spread  from  cultivation 
much  further  north,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  Dispersed  over 
a  great  part  of  Britain,  but  perhaps  not 
truly  indigenous.  Fl.  summer .  A  very 
double  variety  is  now  frequent  in  our  pig.  507. 

flower-gardens. 
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4.  Scentless  Chrysanthemmn.  Chrysantliemum  inodommy 

Linn.   (Fig.  608.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  676.    Matricaria,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  erect  or  spreading,  branched  an- 
nual, 1  to  H  feet  high,  with  the  leares  of 
a  Camomile,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate, 
with  nomeroas  narrow-linear,  ahnoflt 
capillary  lobes.  Flower-heads  rather 
large,  on  terminal  peduncles.  Involucral 
bracts  with  a  brown,  scarious  edge,  as  in 
^  the  Oxeye  C,    Florets  of  the  ray  white, 

about  7  or  8  lines  long ;  those  of  the 
disk  numerous  and  yellow.  Beceptacle 
conrex,  hemispherical,  or  ovoid,  but  not 
so  conical  nor  hollow  as  in  Matricary, 
Achenes  prominently  ribbed,  crowned 
with  a  minute,  entire  or  4-toothed 
border,  and  marked  outside  near  the  top 
with  two  glandular  spots. 
wy  In  fields  and  waste  places,  common  in 

Fig.  508.  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Me- 

diterranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Ex- 
tends all  over  Britain.  FL  the  whole  season,  A  maritime  variety, 
with  the  leaves  rather  succulent,  and  the  flowers  not  so  large,  has 
been  considered  as  a  distinct  species  {Pyretkrum  maritimum,  Eng. 
Bot.  t.  979). 


X  MtATRZOARY.    MATBICABIA. 

Habit,  foliage,  and  conical  receptacle  of  Camomile,  but  the  receptacle 
without  scales,  as  in  Chrysanthemum.  Achenes,  as  in  both  genera, 
angular  or  striate,  without  any  pappus,  but  sometimes  crowned  with  a 
minute  border. 

A  very  small  European,  northern  Asiatic,  and  North  American 
genus. 

1.  Common  Matricary.    Matricaria  Camomilla,  Linn. 
(Fig.  509.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1232.     Wild  Camomile,) 

Kesembles  so  closely  the^^u^  Camomile  that  it  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished but  by  the  absence  of  the  scales  between  the  florets.  It  is,  like 
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that  plant,  an  erect,  branching  annual ; 
the  leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with 
short  but  Tery  narrow  linear  segments, 
and  the  flower-heads  rather  large,  on 
terminal  peduncles.  Involucral  bracts 
all  nearly  of  the  same  length,  with  sca- 
rious  ediges.  Bay  florets  white.  £e- 
ceptacle  much  elongated  as  the  flowering 
advances,  and  hollow.  Achenes  without 
any  border  at  the  top. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia.  Probably  difiused 
all  over  Britain,  but  often  confounded 
with  the  com  or  ih.e  fetid  Camomile.  Fl, 
the  whole  season. 


Fig.  509. 


XI.  OAMOMII.fi.    ANTHEMIS 

Herbs,  with  alternate,  much  cut  leaves,  and  radiating  flower-heads, 
solitary  on  terminal  peduncles,  or  in  a  loose  corymb.  Involucres 
hemispherical,  with  a  few  rows  of  bracts  more  or  less  scarious  on 
the  edges.  Beceptacle  convex  or  conical,  with  scales  between  all 
or  at  least  the  central  florets.  Achenes  angular  or  striate,  without 
any  pappus,  or  crowned  by  a  minute  border.  Style  nearly  that  of 
Senecio. 

A  rather  large  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and 
northern  Africa ;  diflering  from  most  Chrysanthemums  in  habit,  and 
from  all  in  the  scales  of  the  receptacle.  It  has  recently  been  divided 
into  several  groups,  too  technical  to  be  adopted  as  genera. 

Rays  yellow 4.  Yellow  C, 

Bays  white. 
Florets  of  the  ray  without  any  style.  Erect,  glabrous  annual    1.  Fetid  C.   . 
Florets  of  the  ray  with  a  style.    Plant  downy. 

Procumbent   or    creeping  perennial.     Beceptacle>scale8 

oblong  and  obtuse 3.  Common  C. 

Erect  or  decumbent  branching  annual.    Receptacle-scales 

narrow  and  pointed        2.  Com  C, 
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1.  Fetid  Camomile.    Anthemis  Cotula,  Linn.  (Fig.  510.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1772.     Stink  Mayweed,) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  a  foot 
high  or  rather  more,  glabrous,  but 
sprinkled  with  glandular  dots,  and  emit- 
ting a  disagreeable  smell  when  rubbed. 
Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice,  upper  ones 
once  pinnate,  with  very  narrow-linear, 
short,  pointed  lobes,  entire  or  divided. 
Flower-heads  in  a  loose  terminal  corymb. 
Livolucre  slightly  cottony,  the  inner 
bracts  s  carious  at  the  top.  Eeceptade 
convex  from  the  beginning,  lengthening 
out  as  the  flowering  advances  into  a  nar- 
row oblong  shape,  with  a  few  linear, 
pointed  scales  among  the  central  florets. 
Eay-florets  white,  without  any  trace  of 
the  style.  Achenes  rough  with  glandu- 
lar dots,  without  any  border. 
Fig.  510.  In  cultivated  ground,  and  waste  places ; 

a  common  weed  all  over  Europe  and 
Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  southern  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  much  less  so  in  the  north,  and  rare  in  Scotland.  ^ 
all  summer  and  autumn. 


2.  Com  Camomile.    Anthemis  arvensiB,  Linn.  (Fig.  511.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  602.) 

A  coarser  plant  than  the  fetid  C,  sometimes  biennial,  often  decum- 
bent, more  or  less  downy  with  minute  silky  hairs,  the  leafy  branches 
terminating  in  single  flower-heads.  Segments  of  the  leaves  shorter, 
and  not  so  narrow  as  in  the  last,  the  flower-heads  rather  larger,  the 
bracts  of  the  receptacle  usually  broader,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray  have 
always  a  style  although  they  do  not  always  perfect  their  fruit. 

Less  widely  diflused  than  the  fetid  C,  and  chiefly  south  European, 
but  extends  also  over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent.  Certainly  not 
very  common  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  local  or  rare  in  Scotland, 
but  so  frequently  confounded  with  allied  species  that  its  precise 
distribution  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  FL  spring  and  summer.  A 
maritime  variety,  with  a  more  spreading  stem  and  thicker  leaves. 
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found  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Eng- 
land, has  been  figured  as  A,  maritima 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2370),  but  the  true  plant 
of  that  name  is  limited  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  British  plant 
has  been  since  described  as  a  species, 
under  the  name  of  A,  anglica. 


Fig.  611. 

8.  Common  Camomile.    Anthemis  nobilis,  Linn.  (Fig.  512.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  980.) 

A  procumbent  or  creeping,  branched 
perennial;  the  flowering  branches  shortly 
ascending,  and  leafy.  Segments  of  the 
leaves  fine,  and  pointed  as  in  the  fetid  C, 
but  fewer  and  more  compact.  Flower- 
heads  on  terminal  peduncles,  with  white 
rays.  Inner  involucral  bracts  more 
scarious  at  the  top  than  in  the  last  two 
species.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  rather 
broad,  obtuse,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
central  florets. 

A  native,  apparently,  of  western  Eu- 
rope, and  chiefly  of  sandy  pastures  near 
the  sea,  but  having  been  long  cultivated, 
it  has  established  itself  in  so  many  places  Fig.  512. 

that  its  precise  area    cannot   well   be 

mlide  out.  Evidently  indigenous  in  southern  England  and  Ireland, 
but  decreases  rapidly  northward,  and  not  a  true  native  of  Scotland. 
Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 
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4.  Yellow  Camomile.   Anthemis  tinotoria,  Linn.  (Fig.  513.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1472.) 

This  has  much  the  habit  and  aspect  of 
the  com  C,  but  is  usually  a  taller  plant 
and  more  downy,  the  leaves  less  divided, 
with  pinnatifid  or  toothed  segments,  the 
flower-heads  rather  larger,  and  the  rays 
'  of  a  bright-yellow. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  abundant  in  Denmark  and  eastern 
France,  but  scarcely  further  west.  In 
Britain,  said  to  be  indigenous  in  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  England.  Fl,  end 
qftummer. 


Fig.  513. 


XII.  AOHZIiIiSA.    ACHILLEA. 

Herbs,  mostly  perennial,  with  alternate,  much  divided,  or  rarely 
simple  leaves;  the  flower-heads  rather  small,  in  a  terminal  corymb, 
with  white  or  pink  rays,  and  a  yellow  disk.  Involucres  ovoid  or  hemi- 
spherical, the  bracts  imbricated,  only  slightly  scarious  on  the  edges. 
Beceptacle  small,  not  convex,  with  scales  between  the  florets.  Achenes 
without  any  pappus.     Style  nearly  that  of  Senecio. 

A  considerable  European  and  west  Asiatic  genus,  divided  by  modem 
botanists  into  two  sections  or  genera,  represented  by  the  two  British 
species,  but  separated  by  very  trifling  characters. 

Leaves  linear,  Berrated.    Flower-heads  few,  hemispherical  .    1.  Sneezewort  A. 
Leaves  much  divided.    Flower-heads  numerous,  small,  and 
ovoid 2.  MiffoU  H, 

1.  Sneesewort  Aohillea.  AohiUea  Ptarmicay  Linn.  (Fig.  514.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  757.     Sneezewori,) 

Eootstock  perennial  and  creeping.  Stems  erect  and  glabrous,  1  to  2 
feet  high,  nearly  simple.     Leaves  rather  broadly  linear,  and  regularly 
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serrate.  Tlower-heads  few,  in  a  loose  ter- 
minal corymb.  Inyolucres  hemispherical, 
slightly  cottony,  smaller  than  in  the 
Camomiles,  but  much  larger  than  in  the 
Milfoil  A,  Florets  of  the  ray  generally 
from  10  to  15,  short,  broad,  and  white  ; 
those  of  the  disk  numerous,  interspersed 
with  small  linear  scales. 

In  moist,  chiefly  hilly  pastures,  in 
northern  and  central  Europe  and  £us- 
sian  Asia,  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in 
southern  Europe,  yet  not  extending  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  Common  in  Britain. 
Fl.  summer,  rather  late. 


Fig.  514. 


2.  Milfoil  Aohillea.    AohiUea  MillefoUum,  Linn.  (Fig.  515.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  758.     Milfoil  or  Yarrow.) 

Stock  perennial,  creeping  under- 
ground, with  numerous  short,  leafy  bar- 
ren branches,  and  erect,  almost  simple 
flowering  stems,  about  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  oblong  or  linear  in  their  outline, 
but  finely  cut  into  numerous  short,  but 
very  narrow  and  deeply  pinnatifld  seg- 
ments. Flower-heads  numerous,  small, 
and  ovoid,  in  a  dense  terminal  corymb. 
Florets  of  the  ray  seldom  above  5  or  6 
in  each  head,  white  or  pink. 

In  pastures,  meadows,  waste  places, 
etc.,  very  abundant  in  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  extends  over  a  great 
part  of  North  America.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  commonest  of  British  plants,  i^. 
the  whole  summer.  It  varies  with  the 
foliage  nearly  glabrous  or  densely  co-  j.-     g^g 

vered  with  white  woolly  hairs. 

VOL.  I.  2   L 
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XIII.  DZOTZ8.    DIOTIS. 

A  single,  very  cottony  species,  distinguished  generally  from  Achillea 
by  the  florets,  all  tubular,  with  two  projecting  ears  at  the  base,  which 
enclose  the  achene  and  remain  upon  it  aiter  the  upper  part  falls  off. 


1.  Sea  Diotis.    Diotis  maritima,  Cass.  (Fig.  516.) 

{Santolina.    Eng.  Bot.  1. 141.) 

Bootstock  perennial  and  creeping ;  the 
stems  branching  at  the  base,  hard  and 
almost  woody,  seldom  a  foot  high,  co- 
vered, as  well  as  the  leaves  and  involu- 
cres, with  a  dense,  white,  cottony  wool. 
Leaves    alternate,     oblong,    entire   or 
slightly  toothed,  about  half  an  inch  long. 
Flower-heads  nearly  globular,  about  4 
lines    diameter,   in  dense  terminal  co- 
j ;   rymbs.    Florets  yellow  and  smalL    Ee- 
]'  ceptacle  convex,  with  scales  between  the 
i    florets.      Achenes    without    pappus  or 
/    border  except  the  persistent  base  of  the 
floret. 
In  maritime  sands  on  the  Mediter- 
^  ranean  and  Atlantic.    Extends  on  the 

p,.  English  coasts  up  to  Anglesea  on  one 

side  and  Suffolk  on  the  other,  found  also 
on  the  coast  of  Waterford  in  Ireland.    Fl,  end  qf  summer  or  auiumu. 


XIV.  TANSY.    TANACETUM. 

Herbs,  with  much  divided,  alternate  leaves.  Flower-heads  hemi- 
spherical, in  terminal  corymbs.  Involucral  bracts  imbricated,  scarious 
at  the  edges.  Eeceptacle  without  scales.  Florets  yellow,  all  tubular, 
or  the  outer  ones  lignlate  but  not  longer  than  the  others.  Achenes 
angular,  with  a  flat  top,  without  any  pappus. 

A  small  genus,  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions,  dif- 
fering from  Artemisia  technically  in  the  shape  of  the  achene,  but  more 
evidently  in  the  larger,  more  yellow,  corymbose,  not  paniculate,  flower- 
heads. 
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1.  Common  Tansy.    Tanacetum  vnlgaroy  Linn.  (Fig.  617.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1229.) 

A  stout,  erect  perennial,  2  to  3  feet 
high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy,  with 
a  strong  scent  and  bitter  say  our.  Root* 
stock  creeping.  Leaves  rather  large, 
pinnate,  with  oblong-linear,  pinnatifid  or 
toothed  segments.  Flower-heads  nu- 
merous, hemispherical,  about  4  lines  dia- 
meter, of  a  golden  yellow,  in  a  large 
terminal  corymb. 

On  the  edges  of  fields,  roadsides,  and 
waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Extends  all  over  Britain, 
either  indigenous  or  in  some  places  in- 
troduced.    Fl,  end  qf  summer. 


Fig.  517. 


XY.  ABTBMZ8ZA.    ARTEMISIA. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  highly  aromatic,  with  narrow,  alternate 
leaves,  usually  much  divided,  and  often  white  or  grey,  at  least  on  the 
under  side.  Flower-heads  small,  in  terminal  leafy  racemes  or  panicles. 
Involucral  bracts  imbricated,  usually  loosely  cottony,  with  slightly 
scarious  edges.  Florets  the  length  of  the  involucres,  yellow  or  greenish, 
either  all  tubular  and  5-toothed,  or  the  central  ones  tubular,  5-toothed, 
and  male  or  barren,  and  the  outer  ones  filiform,  or  d-toothed,  female, 
and  fertile.  Receptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  obovate,  rounded  or 
narrow  at  the  top,  without  any  pappus. 

A  numerous  genus,  often  covering  vast  tracts  of  land  in  eastern 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  borders  of 
the  tropics. 

Stem  spreading,  much  branched.    Segments  of  the  leaves 
narrow-linear  or  subulate. 
Stem  and  leaves  cottony -white.    InTolucres  narrow-ovoid 

or  cylindrical,  cottony 2.  8m,  A, 
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Stem  and  loaves   green  or   reddish.     Inyolucres  OToid, 

glabrous 1.  Field  A. 

Flowering  stems  or  branches  tall  and  erect.  Segments  of  the 
leaves  flat,  broadly  linear,  or  lanceolate. 

Leaves  green  above,  white  underneath,  with  pointed  seg- 
ments . 3.  Common  A, 

Leaves  silkj,  whitish  on  both  sides,  with  obtuse  segments    4.  Wormwood  A, 

The  shrubby  Southernwood  and  the  Taragon  of  our  gardens  are 
species  of  Artemisia;  the  latter  (A.  Dracunculus)  is  one  of  the  Terf 
fevf  species  in  which  the  leaves  are  not  dissected. 


1.  Field  Artemisia.    Artemisia  campestris,  Linn.  (Fig.  518.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  338.) 

Stock  herbaceous  and  hard,  or  shrubby, 
low,  and  branched ;  the  annual  branches 
twiggy,  very  spreading  or  procumbent, 
a  foot  long  or  more,  nearly  glabrous, 
often  turning  red.  Leaves  small,  once 
or  twice  pinnate,  with  few  very  narrow- 
linear  segments,  green,  at  least  on  the 
upper  side.  Flower-heads  small,  ovoid, 
in  numerous  loose  spikes  or  racemes, 
forming  a  long  leafy  panicle.  Involucre 
not  cottony,  containing  5  or  6  outer  fe> 
male  florets,  and  about  as  many  central, 
male  or  barren  ones. 

In  heaths,  and  dry,  sandy,  or  stony 
wastes,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  extending  far  into  Scan- 
dinavia. In  Britain,  almost  peculiar  to 
a  small  tract  of  country  in  the  north- 
Fig.  518.  west  of  Suffolk  and  adjacent  portion  of 
Norfolk.    Fl.  autumn. 


2.  Sea  Artemisia.    Artemisia  maritima,  Linn.  (Fig.  519.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1706,  and  A,  galllca,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1001.) 

A  much  branched,  decumbent  or  nearly  erect  undershrub,  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  close  white  cotton.  Leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  narrow- 
linear  segments,  shorter  and  more   compact  than   in   the  JUld  A. 
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Flower-heads  small,  narrow-ovoid  or 
nearly  cylindrical,  erect  or  drooping, 
each  containing  from  3  to  6  or  6  florets, 
all  tubular  and  fertile. 

In  sandy  wastes,  generally  near  the 
sea,  occupying  large  tracts  of  country 
near  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and 
extending  round  the  Mediterranean,  and 
along  the  Atlantic,  up  to  the  coasts  of 
Brit&in,  where  however  it  is  not  very 
frequent.     Fl.  autumn. 


Fig.  519. 


3.  Common  Artemisia.    Artemisia  vulgaris,  Linn. 
(Fig.  520.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  978.    MugworL) 

Stock  thick  and  woody,  but  short, 
with  erect  flowering  stems,  2  to  3  feet 
high.  Leaves  once  or  twice  deeply 
pinnatifld,  with  lanceolate,  pointed  lobes 
or  segments,  coarsely -toothed  or  lobed, 
green  and  glabrous  above,  very  white 
underneath.  Flower-heads  ovoid,  with 
cottony  involucres,  forming  a  long  ter- 
minal panicle,  each  head  containing  12 
to  20  complete  florets  and  a  few  female 
ones,  all  fertile. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  either 
indigenous  or  introduced,  over  nearly 
the  whole  area  of  the  genus.  Common 
in  Britain.  FL  end  of  summer,  and 
autumn.  The  A.  cceruUscens  (Eng.  Bot. 
t.  2426)  is  a  garden  variety  of  this 
plant.  Fig.  520. 
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4.  Wormwood  Artemisia.    Artemisia  Absinthium,  Linn. 

(Fig.  521.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1230.     Wbrmtoaod  or  Absinth.) 

Stock  short,  but  branched  and  leafy, 
sometimes  ahnost  woody ;  the  flower- 
ing stems  erect  and  hard  but  annual, 
1  to  2  feet  high ;  the  whole  plant  of  a 
greyish-whit^,  with  a  very  close  al- 
most silky  down.  Leaves  almost  orbi- 
cular in  their  general  outline,  but 
much  cut  into  oblong-linear,  obtuse 
lobes.  Flower-heads  numerous,  droop- 
ing, nearly  hemispherical,  and  larger 
than  in  the  other  British  species ;  the 
outer  bracts  narrow-linear,  the  inner 
ones  very  broad.  Central  florets  nume- 
rous and  mostly  fertile;  the  outer  fe- 
male ones  small  and  oflen  barren. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  but  in  many  cases  introduced  only, 
Fiir.  521.  having  been  formerly  much  cultivated 

for  its  bitter  qualities.  In  Britain  it  ap- 
pears truly  indigenous  near  the  sea  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
southern  Scotland ;  in  the  interior  it  is  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  and  habitations.    Fl,  autumn. 


XVI.  OUDIKTESO.    GNAPHALIITM. 

Herbs,  more  or  less  covered  with  a  grey  or  white,  cottony  wool ;  the 
leaves  narrow  and  entire.  Flower-heads  small,  sessile,  often  clustered, 
rarely  forming  terminal  corymbs.  Involucral  bracts  imbricated,  cot- 
tony outside,  and  more  or  less  dry,  scarious,  and  often  coloured  at  the 
tips.  Beceptacle  small,  without  scales.  Florets  of  the  centre  tubular, 
but  often  barren ;  those  of  the  circumference  filiform  and  female,  or 
the  two  kinds  separated  in  diflerent  heads.  Anthers  with  minute 
bristles  or  hair-like  points  at  their  base.  Style  of  Senecio,  Achenes 
with  a  pappus  of  simple  hairs. 

If  taken  in  its  integrity,  this  genus  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
among  Composites,  and  the  widest-diflused  over  the  globe.  It  has  been. 
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however,  subdiyided  into  a  very  large  number  of  small  genera  upon 
minute  cbaracters,  the  natural  value  of  which  is  scarcely  yet  satisfac- 
torily established.  The  most  marked  of  them  applicable  to  the  British 
species,  and  which  may  be  considered  at  any  rate  as  sections,  are  the 
following: — 1.  Antbnnabia;  flower-heads  dioecious,  comprising  the 
dicBcious  C  and  the  pearl  C,  2.  Mebopb  ;  hairs  of  the  pappus  com- 
bined in  a  ring  at  the  base ;  the  wood  C.  and  the  dwatf  C,  3.  FiULOo ; 
receptacle  bearing  a  row  of  scales  between  the  outer  and  the  next  row 
of  florets ;  the  common  C,  narrow  C,  and  least  C,  Leaving  in  4, 
Gnaphalium,  the  somewhat  dissimilar  Jersey  C,  and  marsh  C. 

Most  of  the  Composite  Everlastings  of  our  gardens  belong  to  the 
allied  genus  Helichrysum,  of  which  no  species  are  British. 

Inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  pure- white  at  the  tips.    Flower- 
heads  almost  dioecious,  in  terminal  corymbs. 

Low  plants  with  3  to  6  heads  in  the  corymb 1.  Mountain  C, 

Tall  plant,  with  a  large  corymb  of  numerous  heads    ...     2.  Pearl  C, 
Inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  brown   or  pale   at  the  tips. 
Flower-heads  in  clusters  or  rarely  solitary,  including  both 
kinds  of  florets. 
Perennials,    Flower-heads  in  Itc^  spiJees^  or  terminal  and 
few. 
Flower-heads  in  oblong  or  elongated  leafy  spikes.    Outer 

filiform  florets  numerous.    Achenes  not  flattened     .    .    4.  Wood  C. 
Flower-heads  solitary  or  very  few,    on   a  dwarf  stem. 

Outer  filiform  florets  few.    Achenes  flattened      ...     5.  Ihoaff  C, 
Flower-heads  densely  clustered,  terminal,  almost  corym- 
bose.    Outer  filiform  florets  numerous.     Achenes  not 

flattened        3.  Jersey  C, 

Annuals.    Flower-heads  small,  numerous,  in  lateral  or  ter- 
minal clusters. 
Clusters  terminal,  surroimded  by  leaves  much  longer  than 
the  heads. 
Florets  very  numerous,  all  within  the  involucre  without 

intervening  scales        6.  Marsh  C. 

Outer  flliform  florets  separated  by  scales  of  the  recep- 
tacle, outermost  of  all  embraced  by  the  inner  in- 

Yolucral  bracts 9.  Narrow  C. 

Clusters  terminal  or  lateral;    the    surrounding    leares 

shelter  or  scarcely  longer. 

Involucres  very  small,  in  very  dense  dusters,  with  a  row 

of  scales  on  the  receptacle  within  the  outer  row  of 

florets. 

Clusters  few,  globular,  and  terminal,  with  numerous 

heads 7.  Common  0, 

Ousters  numerous,  lateral  and  terminal,  with  less 
than  10  heads. 
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Learee  linear-lanceolate 8.  Held  C. 

Leaves  linear-subulate 9.  Narrow  C. 

InTolucres  loosely   clustered,  2  or  3  lines  diameter. 

Florets  all  within  the  inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  3.  Jersey  C. 


1.  Mountain  Cudweed.     Gnaphalium  dioicnm,  Linn. 
(Fig.  622.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  267.    Antennaria,  Brit.  Fl.    A.  hyperhorea,  Eng.  Bot. 
Snppl.  t.  2640.     Mountain  Everlasting,  or  Cafs-ear.) 

A  small  perennial,  with  a  tufted  or 
creeping  leafy  stalk,  and  almost  simple 
flowering  stems,  2  to  4  or  6  inches  high. 
Lower  leayes  obovate  or  oblong ;  upper 
ones  linear,  white  underneath  or  on  both 
sides.  Flower-heads  3  or  4  together,  in 
compact,  terminal  corymbs,  and  dioe- 
cious. Li  the  males  the  inner  bracts 
of  the  involucre  have  broad,  white,  petal- 
like tips,  spreading  like  the  ligulate 
florets  of  a  radiating  flower-head ;  the 
florets  all  tubular  and  short.  In  the 
females  the  inner  bracts  are  narrow, 
white  at  the  tips,  but  not  spreading,  and 
the  florets  all  filiform,  with  a  long  pro- 
truding pappus  to  the  achenes. 

In  mountain  pastures,  common  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of 
central  and  southern  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Scot- 
laud,  Wales,  Ireland  and  many  parts  of  England,  descending  occa- 
sionally nearly  to  the  coast  level.     Fl.  summer,  rather  early. 


Fig.  522. 


2.  Pearl  Cudweed. 


Gnaphalium  margaritaoeum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  628.) 


(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2018.     Antennaria,  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  erect  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  white 
and  cottony  underneath  or  on  both  sides.  Flower-heads  numerous,  in 
flat  terminal  corymbs,  usually  dioecious,  but  less  absolutely  so  than 
in  the  mountain  C, ;  the  involucres  of  both  kinds  with  several  rows  of 
very  white,  broad,  loose  or  spreading  bracts. 
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A  North  American  and  central  Asiatic 
plant,  long  cultivated  among  our  garden 
Everlastings t  and  now  apparently  na- 
turalized in  a  few  localities  in  Mon- 
mouthshire and  in  South  Wales.  Fl. 
end  of  summer. 
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Fig.  528. 

3.  Jersey  Cudweed.    Gnaphalium  luteo-album,  Linn. 
(Fig.  624.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1002.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  scarcely  a  foot 
high  ;  the  stems  erect  or  ascending,  and 
all  covered  with  soft,  white  cotton. 
Leaves  narrow.  Flower-heads  2  or  3 
lines  in  diameter,  irregularly  clustered      VJ'j  f^ 

in  a  dense  corymb.     Involucral  scales       ^i  ^^ 

scarious  at  the  top,  of  a  pale-brown,  yel- 
low,  or  dirty-white  colour,  but  not 
spreading.  Florets  very  numerous, 
mostly  female  and  filiform,  with  a  few 
tubular  male  or  complete  ones  in  the 
centre. 

In  sandy  fields,  pastures,  and  waste 

places,  dispersed  nearly  all    over  the 

temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the 

globe,  extending  in  Europe  to  the  Baltic, 

but  not  beyond.    In  the  British  Isles, 

hitherto  confined  to  Jersey.    Fl,  sum-  ^.    ^^^ 

,      .  "^  Fig.  624. 

mer  and  autumn,  ^ 

TOL.  T.  2  m 
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4.  Wood  Cudweed. 


Gnaphalium  sylvatioam,  Linn. 
(Fig.  625.) 


(Eng.  Bot.  t.  913.     G.  rectum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  124.) 

Stock  perennial,  tafted  or  shortly 
creeping,  with  long-stalked,  lanceolate 
leaves.  Flowering  stems  nearly  simple, 
erect,  from  2  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  with 
linear  leaves,  usually  cottony  on  the 
under  side  only,  but  sometimes  on  both 
sides.  Flower-heads  small,  cylindrical 
or  ovoid,  either  solitary  or  in  little  clus- 
ters in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
forming  a  long,  leafy  spike.  Involucres 
scarcely  cottony,  with  brown,  shining 
bracts ;  the  outer  filiform  florets  more 
numerous  than  the  inner  tubular  ones. 
Achenes  slender,  nearly  cylindrical. 

In  open  woods,  heaths,  and  pastures, 
in  northern  and  central   Europe  and 
Kussian  Asia,  and  all  round  the  Arctic 
Fiir.  525.  Circle ;  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in 

the  south,  and  scarcely  reaching  the 
Mediterranean.  Extends  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  but  rare  in  south- 
western England.  FL  summer  and  autumn.  A  high  alpine  or  Arctic 
variety,  with  the  leaves  cottony  on  both  sides,  and  the  flower-heads 
darker  coloured,  in  a  short  terminal  spike,  has  been  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  G,  tiorvegicum  orfuscatum,  and  has  been  found  on 
some  of  the  Scotch  mountains. 


5.  Dwarf  Cudweed.    Gnaphalium  supinum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  526.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1193,  unusually  luxuriant.) 

A  small,  tufled  perennial,  with  narrow  leaves,  sometimes  resembling 
dwarf  specimens  of  the  wood  C,  but  the  stem  seldom  2  inches  high, 
bearing  only  very  few  flower-heads  in  a  terminal  cluster,  or  only  a 
single  one  ;  and  sometimes  the  flower-heads  are  almost  sessile  in  the 
centre  of  the  radical  leaves.    Involucres  brown,  like  those  of  the  u>ood 
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C,  bnt  the  filiform  florets  are  much 
fewer,  and  the  achenes  broader  and  eyi- 
dently  flattened. 

An  Arctic  and  high  alpine  plant,  ex- 
tending over  the  principal  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe  and  western  Asia  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Not  imcommon  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.    Fl,  summer. 
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Fig.  526. 


6.  Marsh  Cudweed. 


GnaphaUiim  uliginosum,  Linn. 
(Fig.  527.) 


(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1194.     Cudweed.) 


A  much  branched,  cottony  annual, 
seldom  above  6  inches  high ;  the  leaves 
linear  or  narrow-oblong,  the  upper  ones 
waved  on  the  edges.  Flower-heads  small 
and  clustered,  many  together,  within  a 
tuft  of  rather  long  leaves  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches.  Involucral  bracts 
brown  and  scarious.  Florets  about  the 
length  of  the  involucre,  the  3  or  4  outer 
rows  filiform,  with  a  very  few  tubular  ones 
in  the  centre.  Achenes  very  minute, 
scarcely  compressed,  with  a  very  decidu- 
ous pappus  of  distinct  hairs. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  especially 
in  wet,  sandy  situations,  throughout 
Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Com- 
mon in  Britain.  Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  527. 


7.  Common  Cudweed.    Gnaphalium  germaaioum,  Willd. 
(Fig.  628.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  946.  Filago,  Brit.  Fl.    F.  apiculata,  and  F  spathulata, 
Bab.  Man.     Cudweed.) 

An  erect,  cottony  annual,  about  6  or  8  inches  high,  simple  or 
branched  at  the  base  ;  each  stem  terminated  either  by  a  single  globu- 
lar cluster  of  flower-heads,  or  throwing  out  immediately  under  it  2 
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or  3  branches,  each  ending  in  a  similar 
cluster.  Leaves  erect,  lanceolate  or 
linear,  pointed  or  obtuse,  sometimes 
slightly  spathulate ;  those  under  the 
clusters  shorter  or  rather  longer  than 
the  clusters  themselves.  Flower-heads 
very  small,  about  12  to  20  or  30  in  each 
cluster;  the  involucres  ovoid-conical, 
more  or  less  angular,  of  a  pale-yellow  or 
brown ;  the  bracts  usually  acute.  Florets 
shorter  than  the  involucres;  the  outer 
filiform  ones  mostly  concealed  among 
the  scales  of  the  receptacle  (or  inner 
bracts  of  the  involucre),  with  a  £ew,  chief- 
ly tubular,  in  the  centre,  without  scales. 
In  dry  pastures,  and  stony  or  sandy 
wastes,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  except  the  extreme  north. 
Abundant  in  England,  rather  less  so  in 
Fig.  528.  Scotland.     Fl,  the  whole  summer.    It 

has  been  subdivided  into  several  sup- 
posed species,  upon  characters  derived  from  the  shorter  or  longer, 
and  more  or  less  obtuse  or  acute  floral  leaves,  from  the  quantity  of 
cotton  on  the  involucres,  and  from  their  obtuse  or  acute  bracts. 

8.  Field  Cudweed.     GnaphaUum  arvense,  Willd.  (Fig.  629.) 
{G.  minimum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1157.     Fila^o  minima,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  much  more  slender  and  smaller  an- 
nual than  the  common  C,  which  it  other- 
wise resembles  in  foliage  and  mode  of 
growth.  It  is  more  irregularly  branched 
at  the  top,  the  leaves  smaller,  the  clus- 
ters of  flower-heads  smaller  and  more 
numerous,  each  consisting  of  from  3  to 
10  minute  conical  heads.  Involucres  cot- 
tony  at  the  base,  shining  at  the  tips,  and 
Si  only  one  or  two  outer  rows  of  filiform 

[^  florets  are  amongst  the  scales  of  the 

receptacle. 

In  fields,  and  stony  or  sandy  wastes, 
with  a  wider  range  than  that  of  the 
common  C,  extending  all  across  Bussian 
Asia,  and  more  common  in  the  north,  al- 
though not  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain, 
Fig.  529.       "  ^*'  ^"  ^^^^  observed  in  a  few  localities 
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in  England,  Irelancl,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  perhaps  frequently 
overlooked  owing  to  its  small  size.    Fl.  the  whole  summer. 


9.  Narrow  Cudweed.    Gnaphalium  g^aUicum,  Huds. 

(Fig.  530.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2369.    Fil<^o,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Very  near  the^eW  C,  but  much  more 
branched,  the  leaves  almost  subulate  and 
much  longer,  the  clusters  of  flower-heads 
very  numerous  and  small,   the  leaves 
which  surround  them  longer  than  the 
involucres,  whilst  in  the  last  two  they 
are  mostly  shorter.      Involucres  very 
small  and  conical,  containing  but  very 
few  florets.    Some  of  the  outermost  row 
are  embraced  as  it  were  each  by  one  of     I 
the  inner  bracts  of  the  involucre,  with  a 
row  of  receptacular  scales  between  them     . 
and  the  next  row,  thus  distinguishing     | 
this  species  from  small  specimens  of  the     | 
marsh   C,  which  it  sometimes  resem-     ^ 
bles. 

In  fields  and  sandy  wastes,  in  western 
and  southern  Europe,  becoming  rare  in  Fig.  530. 

Germany.    Very  local  in  Britain,  having 

been  chiefly  recorded  from  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
Fl,  summer. 


XVII.  SSNBOZO.    SENECIO. 

Herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs),  with  alternate,  toothed  or 
divided,  rarely  entire  leaves.  Flower-heads  in  terminal  corymbs ;  the 
florets  of  the  disk  yellow  and  tubular,  those  of  the  ray  also  yellow  (or, 
in  some  exotic  species,  blue,  purple,  or  white),  spreading,  or  rarely 
wanting.  Involucre  cylindrical  or  nearly  hemispherical,  with  1  or  2 
rows  of  linear  bracts  of  equal  length,  often  tipped  with  brown,  usually, 
but  not  always,  accompanied  by  a  few  small  outer  bracts  at  their  base. 
Beceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  cylindrical,  with  a  pappus  of 
simple  hairs,  usually  soft  and  white.  Branches  of  the  style  truncate  at 
the  top,  usually  with  a  tuft  of  minute  hairs. 
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This,  the  largeBt  of  all  CompoHte  genera,  is  spread  over  erery  qnarter 
of  the  globe,  although  the  majority  of  species  occupy  each  a  small  area. 
Several  species  which  have  not  the  small  outer  bracts  to  the  inroluere, 
were  distinguished  by  Linnssus  under  the  name  of  dnercaria^  but  the 
character  has  proved  so  uncertain  that  modem  botanists  have  given 
it  up. 

Leaves  cut  or  divided. 

Florets  of  the  ratf  very  small  and  rolled  back,  or  en- 
tireUf  wanting,    Soot  cmnual. 
Bay  none.     Flower-heads  almost  sessOe,  in  dense 

ooiymbs  or  clusters 1.  Oroundtel  S, 

Bay  small  and  rolled  back  or  rarely  wanting.  Flower- 
heads  stalked,  in  loose  corymbs. 
Whole  plant  very  viscid.    Involucres  broadly  cy- 
lindrical, of  about^  20  bracts,  with  2  or  8  short 

outer  ones.    Achenes  glabrous 2.  Tiscous  S. 

Plant  rarely  viscid.  Involucres  narrow,  of  about  12 
to  14  bracts ;  the  outer  ones  scarcely  perceptible. 

Achenes  silky       '. 8.  Wood  S. 

Florets  of  the  ray  conspicuous  and  spreading. 
Boot  annual. 

Achenes  with  short  silky  liairs 4.  Sqvalid  8. 

Achenes  quite  glabrous 6.  Water  S. 

Bootstock  perennial. 
Branches  spreading.    Corymb  loose  and  irregular. 

Achenes  all  glabrous 5.  Water  & 

Stem  tall  and  erect.     Corymb  rather  dense,  and 
terminal.    Achenes  of  the  disk  hairy. 
Leaves  irregularly  pinnate,  with  a  hroad  terminal 
lobe.     Achenes  of  the  ray  glabrons.    Boot- 
stock  not  creeping 6.  Bagwort  S, 

Leaves  pinnate ;  the  lobes  all  narrow.  Achenes 
all  hairy.    Bootstock  shortly  creeping  ...    7.  Narrow4eavedS, 
Leaves  undiyided,  entire  or  toothed. 

Involucres  with  small,  fine  outer  bracts  at  the  base. 
Leaves  acutely  toothed. 
Leaves  cottony  underneath.     Bay  of  12  to  20  florets    8.  Fen  S. 

Leaves  glabrous.    Bay  of  6  to  8  florets 9.  Broad-leaved  8. 

luTolucres  of  a  single  row  of  bracts,  without  small 
outer  ones.    Leaves  entire  or  obtusely  toothed. 
Annual  or  biennial.    Leaves  downy.    Achenes  gla- 
brous, strongly  ribbed 10.  Marsh  8, 

Bootstock  perenniaL  Leaves  loosely  cottony  under- 
neath. Achenes  cottony;  the  ribs  scarcely  pro- 
minent       11.  Fieid  S, 

Several  exotic  species  are  much  cultivated  for  ornament,  especially 
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the  double-flowering  8,  elegans  from  the  Cape,  the  S.  Cineraria  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  namerous  varieties  of  one  or  two 
Canary  Island  species,  known  to  our  gardeners  as  greenhouse  Cinerarias. 
The  8.  saracenieus,  a  tall  perennial,  from  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
with  narrow  undivided  leaves,  is  said  to  be  perfectly  naturalized  near 
Stradbally,  Queen's  County,  Ireland. 


1.  QroimcLsel  Senecio.    Senecio  vulgaris^  Liiin.  (Fig.  531.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  747.     Groundsel) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  from  6 
inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  glabrous  or 
bearing  a  little  loose,  cottony  wool. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  ovate,  toothed  or 
jagged  lobes.  Flower-  heads  in  close  ter- 
minal corymbs  or  clusters.  Involucres 
cylindrical,  of  about  20  equal  bracts, 
with  several  outer  smaller  ones.  Florets 
almost  always  all  tubular,  without  any 
ray  whatever.    Achenes  slightly  hairy.  ^ 

A  very  common  weed  of  cultivation  ' 

tliroughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
but  not  extending  into  the  tropics,  and 
less  disposed  than  many  others  to  mi- 
grate with  man.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
JFL  all  the  year  round,  «.     -q. 


2.  Visoous  Seneoio.    Senecio  viBcosus,  Linn.  (Fig.  532.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  32,  the  ray  rather  too  large,  and  8.  lividus,  Eng.  Bot. 
t.  2515  P) 

A  coarser,  harder,  and  taller  annual  than  the  Groundsel  8.,  and  co- 
vered all  over  with  a  short,  viscous,  strong-smelling  down,  the  leaves 
more  deeply  divided,  with  narrower,  more  jagged  lobes,  the  flower- 
heads  rather  thicker,  with  more  florets,  and  on  longer  peduncles,  form- 
ing a  loose,  terminal  corymb.  Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  usually 
but  2  or  3,  and  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  inner  ones,  of  which  there  are 
about  20.  Outer  florets  ligulate,  but  small,  and  rolled  back  so  as  at 
first  sight  to  escape  observation.    Achenes  glabrous. 
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I 


In  waste  places,  over  a  great  part  ot 
Europe,  bat  not  common,  and  does  not 
extend  so  far  eastward  or  northward  as 
the  Ghroundtel  S.  Scattered  over  vari- 
ous parts  of  England,  southern  Scotland, 
and  Ireland*  but  very  local,  and  seldom 
abundant.    JFL  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  532. 

3.  Wood  Senecio.    Senecio  sylvatioiiSy  Lion.  (Fig.  533.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  748.) 

An  annual,  with  the  foliage  much  like 
that  of  the  Groundsel  8.,  but  a  taller  and 
weaker  plant,  sometimes  2  feet  high  or 
more,  slightly  downy,  or  nearly  glabrous, 
not  so  viscid  nor  so  strong-smelling  as 
the  viscous  8,  Flower-heads  rather  nu- 
merous, in  a  loose  corymb,  the  invo- 
lucres cylindrical,  of  from  12  to  15  equal 
bracts,  with  the  outer  ones  very  minute 
or  wanting.  Outer  florets  usually  ligu- 
late,  but  small  and  rolled  back  as  in  the 
viscous  8.,  and  sometimes  altogether 
wanting,  as  in  the  Groundsel  8,  Achenes 
covered  with  minute,  appressed  hairs. 

On  banks,  waste  places,  and  borders 
of  woods,  in   temperate  and  southern 
Europe,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Medi- 
Fig.  533.  terranean.    Found  occasionally  in  most 

parts  of  Britain,  but  not  generally  com- 
mon.   Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 
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4.  Squalid  Seneoio.    Senecio  squaliduSy  Linn.  (Fig.  534.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  600.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  or  even  some- 
times forming  a  stock  of  two  or  three 
years*  duration,  with  the  stature  of  the 
Oroundsel  S.,  but  quite  glabrous.  Leaves 
rather  thick,  pinnati£d,  with  narrow, 
deeply-cut,  or  jagged  lobes.  Flower- 
heads  rather  large,  in  a  loose  corymb, 
with  a  bright-yellow,  spreading  ray, 
as  conspicuous  as  in  the  Ragwort  S. 
Achenes  silky-hairy. 

A  south  European  species,  said  to  be 
quite  established  on  walls  at  Oxford, 
Bideford,  Cork,  and  a  few  other  localities 
in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  but 
evidently  not  indigenous.  Fl.  summer 
and  autumn. 

Fig.  534w 

5.  Water  Seneoio.    Seneoio  aquatioiiBy  Huds.  (Fig.  535.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1131.) 

Not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from 
the  Ragwort  S.,  especially  from  occa- 
sional autunmal  offsets  of  the  latter, 
when  the  main  stem  has  been  acciden- 
tally destroyed.  The  foliage  is  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  plant  appears  to  Jbe  of 
shorter  duration,  the  stem  not  so  tall, 
seldom  attaining  2  feet,  more  branched 
and  spreading,  the  flower-heads  larger, 
fewer,  on  longer  peduncles,  forming  a 
loose,  irregular,  spreading  corymb,  and 
especiaUy  the  achenes  appear  to  be  al- 
ways quite  glabrous. 

In  wet  places,  along  ditches,  etc., 
spread  almost  all  over  Europe,  extend- 
ing northward  to  southern  Scandinavia. 
Common  in  Britain.    JFl,  summer. 

Fig.  535. 
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6.  Bagwort  Seneoio.    Seneoio  Jacobeea,  Liiiii/(Fig.  5a6.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  U  1130,  not  good.) 

Hootstock  short  and  thick,  withoat 
creeping  shoots.  Stems  2  to  4  feet  high, 
erect,  scarcely  branched  except  at  tiie 
top.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  orate,  ob- 
ovate,  or  narrow  segments,  coarselj 
toothed  or  pinnatifid,  the  terminal  ones 
large  and  confluent,  the  lower  ones 
smaller  and  distinct,  all  glabrous,  or  with 
a  loose,  woolly  down,  especially  on  the 
under  side.  Flower-heads  rather  large, 
of  a  bright-yellow,  in  a  handsome,  com- 
pact terminal  corymb.  Involucral  bracts 
tipped  with  black,  the  outer  ones  few, 
and  very  small.  Florets  of  the  ray  from 
12  to  15,  linear-oblong  and  spreading. 
Achenes  of  the  disk  covered  with  short 
hairs,  those  of  the  ray  glabrous. 

On  roadsides,  in  waste  places,    and 
bushy  pastures,  all  over  Europe  and  Ens- 
Fig.  586.  sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  norUi.  Very 
common  in  Britain.  ^L  9ummer,  lasting 
till  late.  When  eaten  down,  or  checked  in  its  growth,  it  will  ofben  assume 
the  spreading  inflorescence  of  the  wcUer  S.,  when  it  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  inspection  of  the  achenes. 


7.  Narrow-leaved  Seneoio.    Seneoio  eruoeefolius,  Linn. 
(Fig.  537.) 

(S.  ienuifoliM,  Eng.  Bot.  574) 

Very  near  the  Bagwort  fif.,  but  appears  everywhere  distinct.  It  is  fiilly 
as  tall,  and  has  the  same  inflorescence  and  flower-heads,  but  the  root- 
stock  is  shortly  creeping,  the  leaves  are  much  more  regularly  divided 
into  narrower  segments,  the  terminal  ones  not  very  different  from  ihe 
others,  and  the  achenes  of  the  ray  as  hairy  as  those  of  the  disk.  The 
whole  plant  is  generally  more  or  less  covered  with  a  loose  cottony 
down. 
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The  geographical  area  and  stations 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bag- 
wort  S,  It  is  rather  more  common  in 
central  and  southern  Europe,  but  rather 
less  so  in  Britain,  and  in  the  north  ge- 
nerally.   Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  537. 

8.  Fen  Seneoio.    Senecio  paLudosus,  Linn.  (Fig.  538.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  660.) 

Stem  erect,  2  to  5  or  6  feet  high, 
scarcely  branched.  Leaves  numerous, 
narrow-lanceolate,  sharply  toothed,  more 
or  less  cottony  on  the  under  side.  Flower- 
heads  rather  large,  not  very  numerous, 
in  a  loose  terminal  corymb.  Involucres 
almost  hemispherical,  the  outer  bracts 
few,  short,  and  subulate.  Florets  of  the 
ray  from  12  to  16,  yellow,  linear  and 
spreading. 

In  swamps  and  fens,  in  temperate 
Europe,  extending  northward  to  south- 
em  Sweden,  but  usually  very  local.  In 
Britain,  restricted  to  the  fenland  tracts 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  Fl. 
summer. 


Fig.  538. 
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9.  Broad-leaved  Senecio.    Senecio  saraoenicus,  Linn. 

(Fig.  539.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2211.) 

An  erect  perennial,  nearly  allied  to  the 
fen  S.,  but  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  and 
not  usually  so  tall.  Leaves  broadly  or 
narrowly  lanceolate,  and  more  regularly 
toothed.  Flower-heads  much  more  nu- 
merous, and  smaller  than  in  the  fin  8.^ 
in  a  compact  corymb.  Involucres  cy- 
lindrical or  ovoid,  with  seldom  more  than 
6  or  7  florets  to  the  ray. 

Li  woods  and  shady  places,  almost  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  extending 
in  Kussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions,  al- 
though not  found  in  Scandinavia,  Veiy 
local  in  Britain,  and  chiefly  in  moist 
meadows  and  pastures  in  varioua  parts 
of  England,  possibly  escaped  from  gar- 
dens where  it  has  been  sometimes  culti- 
vated. Li  Ireland,  in  woods  near  Ban- 
Fig.  639.  ^^     Fl.  summer. 

10.  Marsh  Senecio.    Senecio  palustris,  DC.  (Fig.  540.) 

(Cineraria.    Eng.  Bot.  t.  151.) 

An  erect  and  nearly  simple  annual  or 
biennial,  often  covered  with  a  loose,  grey 
down,  not  cottony  as  in  the  ^eld  S. 
Stem  hollow,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  sinuate  and  coarsely  toothed 
or  nearly  entire.  Flower-heads  in  a 
dense  terminal  corymb,  approaching  to 
an  umbeL  Involucral  bracts  all  equal, 
without  any  small  outer  ones.  Florets 
of  the  ray  about  20,  yellow.  Achenes 
glabrous,  strongly  ribbed,  with  a  copious, 
silky  pappus  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
the  involucre. 

In  wet,  muddy  places,  in  northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Arctic  re- 
gions to  Picardy,  the  I*^etherlands,  and 
central  Germany.  Bare  in  Britain,  and 
Fiff.  540.  apparently  confined  to  the  eastern  coun- 

ties of  England.    JFl.  summer. 
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11.  Field  Senecio.    Senecio  oampestris,  DC.  (Fig.  541») 
{Cineraria  integrifolia,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  152.) 

Eootstock  short  and  thick,  or  slightly 
creeping.  Stem  erect,  simple,  from  a 
few  inches  to  1  or  2  feet  high.  Badical 
leaves  stalked,  oblong  or  ovate,  those  of 
the  stem  longer  and  narrower,  upper 
ones  few  and  distant,  all  entire  or  toothed, 
with  a  loose,  cottony  wool  on  the  under 
side,  as  also  on  the  stems,  especially  in 
open  dry  situations.  Flower-heads  like 
those  of  the  marsh  S,,  but  only  few  to- 
gether, in  a  small  terminal  corymb  or 
rather  umbel,  the  peduncles  starting  from 
nearly  the  same  point.  Achenes  downy, 
with  scarcely  prominent  ribs,  and  a 
shorter  pappus  than  in  the  marsh  8, 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  most  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Bri- 
tain, limited  to  a  few  stations  on  the  Fig.  541. 
chalky  downs  of  the  central  and  south- 
em  counties  of  England,  and  to  the  maritime  rocks  near  Holyhead. 
J7.  summer. 


XVIII.  DORONZO.    DORONICITM. 

Herbs,  with  perennial,  often  creeping  stocks,  long-stalked,  broad 
radical  leaves,  and  erect  flower-stems,  bearing  a  few  undivided,  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  one,  or  but  few,  rather  large,  yellow,  radiating  flower- 
heads.  Involucres  hemispherical,  with  linear  bracts  of  equal  length. 
Achenes  and  florets  of  Senecio,  except  that  the  achenes  of  the  ray  have 
no  pappus. 

A  small  genus,  extending  over  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  but  chiefly  restricted  to  mountain  districts. 

Badical  leaves  deeply  cordate.    Stems  usually  with  8  to 

5  flower-heads 1.  Great  D, 

Badical  leaves  narrowed  or  rounded  at  the  base.    Stems 

usually  with  1  flower-head 2.  Plantain  Dm 
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1.  Qreat  Doronio.    Doronicum  PardalianoheB,  Linn. 

(Fig.  542.) 
(£ng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2654.    Leopard^ s-hane.) 

Bootstock  more  or  less  creeping,  often 
woolly  at  the  crown.  Badical  learea 
broadly  ovate  and  deeply  cordate  at  the 
base.  Stems  about  2  feet  high,  wiUi  bat 
few  leaves,  mostly  ovate ;  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  bat  embracing  the  stem  bj  a 
broader  dilated  base;  the  upper  ones 
small,  sessile  or  embracing  the  stem. 
Flower-heads  generally  3  to  5,  on  long, 
leafless  peduncles ;  the  yellow  rays  nu- 
merous, and  narrow. 

In  woods  and  mountain  pastures,  in 
central  Europe,  frequently  cultivated  in 
cottage  gardens,  and  readily  spreads  in 
their  vicinity.  In  Britain,  only  as  an  out- 
cast from  gardens,  but  apparently  well 
established  in  several  parts  of  England 

_  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl.  9pring  and 

^^«-S^2.  early  summer. 

2.  Plantain  Doronio.    Doronioum  plantaginenm,  Linn. 
(Fig.  643.) 

Differs  from  the  great  D.  chiefly  in 
the  radical  leaves,  which  are  never  cor- 
date, usually  narrowed  or  wedge-shaped 
at  the  base,  and  rather  strongly  marked 
with  3  or  5  ribs;  the  stem-leaves  nar- 
rower than  in  the  greai  2>.;  and  the 
flower-head  solitary  on  a  long  terminal 
peduncle,  or  very  rarely,  when  very 
luxuriant,  the  stem  bears  2  or  3  heads. 

In  open,  sandy  woods,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  eastern  frontier,  extending  in  France 
considerably  to  the  northward  of  Paris. 
In  Britain,  like  the  last  species,  only  as 
an  escape  from  cultivation.  27.  spring 
and  early  summer.  Both  the  species  vaiy, 
either  glabrous  or  hairy,  and  with  their 
leaves  entire  or  irregularly  toothed. 
Fig.  543.  .     . 
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XIX.  BZD&N8.    BIDBNS. 

Glabrous  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  hemispherical  heads  of 
yellow  flowers.  Involucres  of  2  or  3  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  ones 
often  longer  and  leafy.  Florets  either  all  tubular,  or  the  outer  ones 
ligulate  and  radiating.  Beceptacle  with  chafly  scales  between  the 
florets.  Achenes  flattened,  crowned  by  2  or  3  (very  rarely  4  or  6)  short, 
stiff*  bristles  or  awns,  which  are  rough  with  minute  deflexed  prickles. 

A  genus  not  very  niunerous  in  species,  but  diffused  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  some  species  being  among  the  commonest  tropical 
weeds,  whilst  others  extend  into  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Leaves  undivided 1.  Nodding  B. 

Leaves  deeply  cut  into  3  or  5  segments     ......    2.  Three-cleft  B. 


1.  Nodding  Bidens.    Bidens  oemua,  Linn.  (Fig.  544.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1114.     Bur-Marigold.) 

A  rather  stout,  erect  annual,  1  to  2 
feet  high,  with  spreading  branches. 
Leaves  lanceolate  and  serrate,  but  not 
divided.  Flower-heads  drooping,  on  ter-  i 
minal  peduncles  from  i  an  inch  to  an  I 
inch  diameter;  the  florets  usually  all 
tubular,  but  occasionally  a  few  of  the 
outer  ones  become  ligulate.  Inner  bracts 
of  the  involucre  broad,  and  often  shining, 
and  yellow  on  their  edges;  outer  ones 
more  leafy,  and  oflen  much  longer,  and 
spreading.  Awns  of  the  achenes  usually 
2  or  3,  very  rarely  4. 

In  wet  ditches  and  marshes,  through- 
out the  temperate  and  northern  regions 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Com- 
mon in  England  and  southern  Scotland. 
J7.  summer  and  autumn. 

Fig.  644. 

2.  Three-cleft  Bidens.    Bidens  tripartita^  Linn. 
(Fig.  54^.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1113.) 

Only  differs  from  the  Nodding  B.  in  the  leaves,  which  are  deeply 
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cut  into  8  or  5  lanceolate  segments,  and 
in  the  flower-heads  rather  less  droop- 
ing. 

Its  geographical  range  and  stations 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  drooping 
B.,  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  less 
common  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn. 


Fig.  646. 


XX.  BURWSED.    XANTHIUM. 

Coarse  annuals,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  unisexual,  axillary  or  ter* 
minal  heads  of  green  flowers.  Involucre  of  the  males  of  several  bracts 
in  a  single  row,  enclosing  many  tubular  florets,  separated  by  the  scales 
of  the  receptacle.  Anthers  free.  Female  florets  2  together,  combined 
with  the  involucre  into  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  prickly  burr,  terminating 
in  2  beaks,  from  which  the  stigmas  shortly  protrude. 

A  genus  of  two  or  perhaps  three  species,  from  the  Mediterranean 
region  to  the  Levant,  but  spread  as  weeds  of  cultivation  over  a  great 
part  of  the  globe.  Its  immediate  connection  with  the  remainder  of 
Composites  can  only  be  traced  through  several  exotic  genera  forming 
the  small  tribe  of  Ambrosie€B,  the  general  habit  and  unisexual  flowers 
showing  at  first  sight  some  analogy  to  the  Nettle  family,  and  some 
other  Monochlamyds, 


1.  Broad  Burweed.    Xanthium  Stramarium,  Linn. 
(Fig.  546.) 

(£ng.  Bot.  t.  2544.) 

A  coarse,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high.    Leaves  on  long  stalks, 
rather  large,  broadly  heart-shaped,  coarsely  toothed  or  angular,  rough 
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on  both  sides.  Flower-heads  in  axillary 
clusters,  or  short  terminal  racemes ; 
the  upper  ones  male ;  the  lower  female 
heads  forming,  when  in  fruit,  ovoid 
burrs,  about  6  to  8  lines  long,  covered 
with  hooked  prickles;  the  stout,  short, 
conical  beaks,  erect  or  turned  inwards. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  through- 
out central  and  southern  Europe  and 
central  Asia,  extending,  as  a  weed  of 
cultivation,  northwards  to  the  Baltic,  as 
well  ad  into  many  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  Has  been  occasionally  found  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  is  not  a  truly 
British  plant.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  C43. 


XXT.  BURDOCK.    ARCTIUM. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Thistles  by  the 
foliage,  by  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a  long,  stiff  point 
hooked  at  the  extremity,  and  by  the  short,  stiff  pappus. 


1.  Common  Burdock.    Arctium  Lappa,  Linn.  (Fig.  547.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1228.     A,  Bardana,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2478.) 

A  stout,  branching,  erect  biennial,  3  to  6  feet  high,  the  lower  heart- 
shaped  leaves  very  large,  sometimes  attainiiHir  l^  feet  in  length  by  a 
foot  in  breadth ;  the  upper  ones  much  smaller,  and  broadly  ovate ;  all 
green,  and  nearly  glabrous  above,  often  covered  with  a  short,  white, 
cottony  down  underneath,  bordered  by  minute  teeth,  but  not  prickly. 
Flower-heads  in  terminal  panicles.  Involucres  nearly  globular,  gla- 
brous or  covered  with  a  loose,  white,  cottony  wool,  catching  at  anything 
they  come  in  contact  with  by  the  hooked  points  of  their  numerous 
bracts.  Florets  purple,  all  equal.  Anthers  with  hair-like  appendages 
at  their  base.    Achenes  large,  with  a  short  pappus  of  stiff  hairs. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  over  all  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  naturalized  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Common  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer.    It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the 
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flower-heads  ((rom  J  to  1^  inches  dia- 
meter), in  the  breadth  of  the  involucral 
bracts,  in  the  abundance  or  deficiency  of 
the  cottony  wool,  in  the  length  of  the 
peduncles;  and  botanists  have  attempt- 
ed to  establish  as  many  as  five  spe- 
cies,* but  no  certain  limits  can  be  as- 
cribed even  to  the  three  more  generally 
recognized  varieties,  the  large-headed, 
the  small-headed,  and  the  cottony  Bur^ 
docks. 


Fig.  547. 


XXII.  SAVSTVirORT.    SERRATULA. 

Herbs,  not  prickly,  but  with  the  general  habit  and  style  of  the 
Thistleheads,  Involucres  ovoid  or  oblong,  the  bracts  imbricated  and 
pointed,  but  not  prickly.  Eeceptacle  with  chafify  bristles  between  the 
florets.  Pappus  of  numerous  simple  and  unequal  hairs,  longer  than 
the  achenes.    Anthers  without  appendages. 

Although  much  reduced  by  the  modern  splitting  of  genera,  Sawtoort 
still  includes  several  south  European  and  Asiatic  species. 


1.  Common  Sawwort.    Serratula  tinctoria,  Linn.  (Fig.  548.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  38.) 

A  stiff,  erect,  scarcely  branched,  and  nearly  glabrous  perennial,  1  to 
3  feet  high ;  the  lower  leaves  more  or  less  pinnate,  with  lanceolate, 
pointed,  and  finely  toothed  segments,  the  terminal  one  the  largest ; 
the  upper  leaves  toothed  only,  or  with  a  few  lobes  at  their  base. 
Flower-heads  in  a  terminal  corymb,  partially  dioacious,  the  male  heads 
rather  stouter  than  the  females.  Involucres  7  or  8  lines  long,  with 
numerous  appressed  bracts,  the  inner  ones  often  coloured  at  the  tips. 
Florets  purple. 

•  See  Babington'B  '  Manual,*  ed.  4,  pp.  184  and  186. 
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In  open  woods,  thickets  and  bushy 
pastures,  common  throughout  temperate 
Europe,  and  extending  far  into  Scandina- 
via, but  not  indicated  in  Asiatic  Floras. 
Spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, but  scarcely  penetrates  into  Scot- 
land, and  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
Fl.  late  in  summer. 


Fig.  516. 


XXIII.  8AV88UREA.    SAUSSUBEA. 

Herbs,  with  the  habit  and  characters  of  Sawwort,  except  that  the 
hairs  of  the  pappus,  or  at  least  the  inner  ones,  are  very  feathery,  and 
the  anthers  have  at  their  lower  end  hair-like  appendages  or  tails. 

The  species  are  chiefly  numerous  in  central  and  Russian  Asia.  There 
are  but  few  in  Europe,  confined  to  mountain  regions  or  high  northern 
latitudes. 


I.  Alpine  Saiissurea.    Saussurea  alpina,  DC.  (Fig.  549.) 

{Serratula,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  599.) 

Stem  erect  and  simple,  seldom  a  foot  high,  covered,  as  well  as  the 
involucres  and  under  side  of  the  leaves,  with  a  loose  cotton,  which  wears 
ofi*  with  age.  Leaves  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed,  2  to 
3  inches  long.  Flower-heads  ovoid  or  oblong,  nearly  sessile,  in  a  small, 
dense  terminal  corymb,  with  purple  florets.  The  soft,  feathery  pap- 
pus projects  beyond  the  involucres,  the  inner  bracts  of  which  are  soflly 
hairy. 

2n2 
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In  high  northern  latitades,  or  at  con- 
siderable elevations  in  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and 
Arctic  America.  Frequent  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  found  also  in 
North  Wales,  in  the  Lake  district  of 
northemEngland,  and  in  Kerry  county, 
Ireland. 


Fig.  549. 


XXIV.  TIIZ8TZ.B.    CABDUUS. 

Herbs,  with  hard  stems.  Leaves  oflen  cut,  and  usually  very  prickly. 
Involucres  globular  or  ovoid,  the  bracts  numerous,  closely  imbricated, 
and  usually  prickly.  Eeceptade  thick,  bearing  bristles  between  the 
florets.  Florets  all  equal  and  tubular.  Achenes  glabrous,  with  a  pap- 
pus of  numerous  simple  or  feathery  hairs  longer  than  the  achene 
itself. 

The  largest  and  widest-spread  genus  among  Thistle-heads,  for  al- 
though the  species  are  chiefly  European  and  Asiatic,  yet  there  are  also 
several  from  North  America,  and  the  common  ones  accommodate 
themselves  readily  even  to  a  tropical  climate.  They  are  usually  di- 
vided into  two  genera,  the  plume  Thistles  {Cirstum  or  Cnictis)  with  a 
feathery  pappus,  and  the  true  Thistles  with  a  simple-haired  pappus, 
but  the  distinction  is  so  purely  artificial  that  several  botanists  now  re- 
vert to  the  old  natural  limits  indicated  by  Linnaeus. 

Pappus  consisting  of  simple  hairs  (True  Thistles). 
Bracts  of  the  large  involucro  very  broad  at  the  base, 

with  lateral  as  well  as  terminal  prickles     .     .     .     .     1.  Milk  T. 
Bracts  of  the  inrolacre  lanceolate  or  linear,  without 
lateral  prickles. 
Involucres  globular,  large. 

Inrolucral  bracts  broadly  anceolate 2.  Musk  T, 
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InToliicral  bracts  linear 8.  Welted  T, 

Involucres  ovoid  or  cylindrical 4.  Slender  T, 

Pappus  consisting  of  feathery  hairs  (Plume  Thistles). 
Leaves  decurrent  along  the  stem^fomUng  prickly  wings. 
Flower-heads  all  peduncled. 
Flower-heads  few,  near  1^  inches  long.  Stem  winged 

and  prickly.    Boot  biennial 5.  Spear  T, 

Flower-heads  not  an  inch  long,  in  terminal  corymbs. 
Leaves  but  little  decurrrent.  Kootstalk  creep- 
ing      . 7.  Creeping  T. 

Flower-heads  small,  in  dense  clusters.     Stem  winged 

and  prickly 6.  Marsh  T. 

Leaves  not  decurrent^  or  only  very  shortly  so, 
Flower-lieads  sessile  or  on  very  short  peduncles. 
Stems  stout  and  branched  (about  2  feet).    Invo- 
lucres large  and  cottony 8.   Woolly  T. 

Stems   dwarf,    or  scarcely    any.     Involucres    not 

cottony 12.  Dwarf  T, 

Flower-heads  all  peduuded.      Rootstock   perennial, 
often  creeping. 

Flower-heads  in  terminal  coiymbs        7.  Creeping  T. 

Flower-heads  growing  singly  on  long  peduncles. 

Leaves  ciliate,  not  prickly,  very  white  underneath    9.  Melancholy  T. 
lieaves  prickly,  green,  or  with  a  loose  white  cotton 
underneath. 
Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  and  lobed.  Flower-heads 

usually  2  to  4 10.  Tuberous  T, 

Leaves  toothed,    sinuate,    or     shortly  lobed. 

Flower>heads  usually  solitary  or  2  only   .     .  11.  Meadow  T, 

VeTj  anomalous  specimens  occur  occasionally,  especially  among  the 
Flume  Thistles,  wbich  are  generally  believed  to  be  natural  hybrids. 


1.  Milk  Thistle.    Garduus  Marianas,  Linn.  {Yig,  550.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  976.     Silybum,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  2  to  3  feet  bigb,  not  much  branched,  and 
glabrous  or  with  hut  very  little  cottony  wool.  Leaves  smooth  and 
shining  above,  and  variegated  by  white  veins ;  the  lower  ones  deeply 
pinnatifid  with  broad  very  prickly  lobes ;  the  upper  ones  clasping  the 
stem  by  prickly  auricles  but  scarcely  decurrent.  Flower-heads  large, 
drooping,  sohtary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  with  purple  florets. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  very  broad  at  the  base,  with  a  stifi*,  spreading, 
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leafy  appendage,  ending  in  a  long 
prickle,  and  bordered  with  prickles  at 
its  base.    Hairs  of  the  pappus  simple. 

In  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus;  not  indigenous  in 
central  Europe,  although  it  occurs  here 
and  there  as  a  weed  of  cultivation. 
Bare  and  probably  only  introduced  into 
Britain.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  550. 

2.  Musk  Thistle.    Garduus  nutans,  Linn.  (Fig.  551.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1112.) 

A  stout  species,  2  to  3  feet  high, 
usually  slightly  covered  with  loose  cot- 
tony hairs.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid, 
very  prickly,  their  edges  decurrent 
along  the  stem,  forming  narrrow,  very 
prickly  wings.  Flower-heads  large 
and  drooping,  as  in  the  milk  T.,  but 
often  3  or  4  in  a  loose  corymb.  Invo- 
lucral  bracts  numerous,  with  a  stiff,  nar- 
row-lanceolate appendage,  ending  in  a 
spreading  or  reflexed  prickle,  but  with- 
out lateral  prickles.  Hairs  of  the  pap- 
pus simple. 

In  waste  places,  common  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  but 
not  spreading  to  the  extreme  north. 
Pretty  frequent  in  southern  England, 
especially  on  limestone  soils,  less  so  in 
Fig.  551.  the  north,  and  rare  in  Scotland.   Occurs 

also  in  Ireland.    JFY.  summer. 
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8.  Welted  Thistle.    Carduus  acanthoides,  Linn.  (Fig.  552.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  973.) 

Mach  resembles  the  musk  T.,  but  is 
usually  taller  and  rather  more  branched ; 
the  leaves  narrower  and  more  prickly ; 
and  the  stem  more  thickly  covered  with 
prickly  appendages,  decurrent  from  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  Flower-heads  not  so 
large,  though  yet  globular  and  slightly 
drooping;  the  involucral  bracts  very 
numerous  and  narrow,  ending  in  a 
linear,  spreading  or  recurved  prickle, 
the  innermost  often  of  a  thinner  texture, 
slightly  coloured  and  scarcely  prickly. 
Hairs  of  the  pappus  simple. 

A  very  common  Continental  ThUtle, 
extending  eastward  entirely  across  Asia, 
and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
although  in  Britain,  like  many  others, 
it  becomes  scarce  in  Scotland.    Fl.  sum'  pig.  552. 

mer.    Two  forms  are  oilen  distinguished 

as  species,  the  C,  aeantkoides,  with  the  flower-heads  single,  on  long 
peduncles,  and  the  leaves  often  nearly  glabrous,  and  C.  crispus,  with 
the  heads  clustered  several  together  on  short  stalks,  and  the  leaves 
usually  rather  broader  and  more  cottony  underneath ;  but  they  run 
too  much  one  into  the  other  to  be  separable  even  as  permanent  varie- 
ties. 


4.  Slender  Thistle.    Carduus  pyonocephalas,  Jacq. 
(Fig.  553.) 

(C.  lenmjlorus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  412.) 

A  stiff*  annual  or  biennial,  from  1  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  but  not  so  stout 
as  the  last  three,  and  much  more  covered,  especially  the  stems  and  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  with  a  white  loose  cotton.  Leaves  pinnatifid, 
with  short,  wavy,  very  prickly  lobes,  and  decurrent  along  the  stem, 
forming  waved  prickly  wings  as  in  the  welted  T.  Flower-heads  rather 
numerous,  but  small  and  ovoid  or  oblong,  generally  in  clusters  at  the 
top  of  the  stem  and  branches.  Involucral  bracts  rather  broad  at  the 
base,  ending  in  a  narrow,  straight  or  slightly  spreading  prickle.  Florets 
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pink  or  whitish.    Hairs  of  the  pappus 
simple. 

In  waste  places  and  cultivated  ground, 
in  western  and  southern  Europe  and 
central  Asia,  extending  northward  to 
Denmark,  but  scarcely  eastward  of  the 
Rhine  in  central  Europe.  Not  unfre- 
quent  in  England  and  Ireland,  especiaUy 
near  the  sea,  and  occurs  also  in  the  low* 
lands  of  Scotland.    Fl,  all  summer. 


Fig.  553. 

5.  Spear  Thistle.    CarduuB  lanoeolatuB,  Linn.  (Fig.  551.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  107.     Cnicus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  rather  stout  biennial,  3  or  4  feet 
high;  the  stem  winged  and  pricklj. 
Leaves  waved  and  pinnatifid,  with  short 
but  narrow  lobes,  the  terminal  longer 
and  lanceolate,  all  ending  in  a  stiff* 
prickle,  rough  on  the  upper  side  with 
short  almost  pricklj  hairs,  white  and 
cottony  underneath.  Flower-heads  few, 
ovoid,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long  when 
in  flower.  Involucral  bracts  lanceolate, 
cottony,  ending  in  a  stiff,  spreading 
prickle.  Florets  purple.  Hairs  of  the 
pappus  feathery. 

In  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places, 
very  common  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north, 
and  spread  with  cultivation  into  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
jFI»  all  summer* 

Fig.  554. 
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G.  Marsh  Thistle.    Carduus  palustris,  Linn.  (Fig.  555.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  974.     Cntcus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  stiff  annual  or  biennial,  4  or  5  feet 
high,  and  scarcely  branched  ;  the  stems 
quite  covered  with  the  prickly  decurrent 
margins  of  the  leaves  as  in  the  welted  T, 
Leaves  narrow,  the  lower  ones  6  to  8 
inches  long,  pinnatifid  with  numerous 
ovate,  wavy,  prickly  lobes,  with  a  few 
rough  hairs  scattered  on  both  surfaces  ; 
the  upper  leaves  small  and  very  narrow. 
Flower-heads  rather  numerous,  small 
and  ovoid,  usually  collected  in  clusters, 
forming  an  irregular  terminal  corymb. 
Involucral  bracts  numerous,  with  very 
small  somewhat  prickly  points,  the  inner 
ones  often  coloured.  Florets  purple. 
Hairs  of  the  pappus  feathery. 

In  wet  fields,  and  meadows,  through-  yig.  555. 

out  £urope   and   Eussian  Asia,   pene- 
trating into  the  Arctic  regions.    Frequent  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer. 

7.  Creeping  Thistle.    Carduus  arvensis.  Curt.  (Fig.  556.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  975,  male  individual.     Cnicus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

.  Eootstock  perennial  and  creeping, 
with  erect  annual  stems  3  or  4  feet  high. 
Leaves  narrow,  pinnatifid,  and  very 
prickly,  either  embracing  the  stem  with 
prickly  auricles  or  shortly  decurrent. 
Flower-heads  not  large,  forming  rather 
loose  terminal  corymbs,  and  always 
dicecious ;  the  males  nearly  globular, 
with  very  projecting  purple  florets ;  the 
females  with  much  longer  involucres 
but  shorter  florets,  the  copious  feathery 
pappus  of  the  achenes  projecting  con- 
siderably as  the  fruit  ripens:  in  both, 
the  involucral  bracts  are  numerous,  ap- 
pressed,  with  very  small  prickly  points. 
In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  the 
commonest  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Thistles,  accompanying  cultivation  to  all  j-jg.  555. 
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parts  of  the  world ;  extending  far  to  the  north,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer,  A 
curious  variety,  with  the  leaves  almost  entire,  not  decurrent,  and 
scarcely  prickly  (C  setosus),  not  uncommon  in  south-eastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  has  been  found  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland. 


8.  Woolly  Thistle.    Garduus  eriophoms,  Linn.  (Fig.  557.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  386.     Cntcus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

The  stoutest  of  all  our  indigenous 
Thistle*,  and  much  branched,  but  not  so 
tall  as  some  others.  Leaves  not  decur- 
rent, green  and  hairy  above,  white  and 
cottony  underneath,  deeply  pinnate,  with 
narrow  lobes  ending  in  very  sharp  stout 
prickles.  Flower-heads  large  and  glo- 
bular, clustered  2  or  3  together  at  the 
summits  of  the  branches.  Involucres 
covered  with  a  cottony  wool,  the  nume- 
rous bracts  ending  in  a  narrow  prickly 
point.     Hair  of  the  pappus  feathery. 

In  waste  places,  in  central  and  south- 
ern Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  but  not  ex- 
tending into  northern  Germany.  In 
Britain,  probably  confined  to  the  lime- 
stone districts  of  southern  England.  Fl, 
summer. 

Fig.  557. 


9.  Melancholy  Thistle.    Carduus  heterophyllus,  Linn. 
(Fig.  658.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  675.     Cnicus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

This  species  is  not  prickly  like  other  Thistles,  but  resembles  them 
in  other  respects.  Bootstock  perennial  and  creeping,  the  stems  tall, 
stout,  deeply  furrowed,  with  a  little  loose  cottony  wool.  Leaves  clasp- 
ing the  stem,  with  scarcely  decurrent  auricles,  lanceolate,  glabrous  and 
green  above,  very  white  and  cottony  underneath,  bordered  with  very 
small,  bristly  but  scarcely  prickly  teeth,  and  sometimes  slightly  lobed. 
Flower-heads  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  spear  T,  growing  singly 
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on  long  peduncles.  Involucral  bracts 
glabrous,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  with  a 
very  minute  not  prickly  point.  Hairs  of 
the  pappus  feathery. 
'  In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  great  cen- 
tral ranges  of  both  continents.  Fre- 
quent in  Scotland,  extending  into  north- 
em  England,  and  North  Wales.  Fl, 
summer. 


Fig.  558. 

10.  Tuberous  Thistle.    Carduus  tuberosus,  Linn.  (Pig.  559.) 

{Cnicus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2562.) 

Bootstock  woody,  usually  shortly 
creeping,  emitting  occasionally  a  few 
thick,  almost  woody,  tuberous  roots,  and 
erect  or  ascending  stems,  but  little  di- 
vided, or  sometimes  simple,  about  2  feet 
high.  Eadical  leaves  pinnatifid,  the 
lobes  waved  and  prickly,  slightly  hairy 
above,  with  more  or  less  of  a  loose  cot- 
tony wool  underneath ;  the  stem-leaves 
few,  less  divided,  sessile  or  sometimes 
very  shortly  decurrent.  Flower-heads 
not  very  large,  ovoid,  growing  singly  on 
long  terminal  peduncles.  Involucral 
bracts  lanceolate,  not  prickly,  with  more 
or  less  of  cottony  wool.  Hairs  of  the 
pappus  feathery. 

'  In  moist,  rich  meadows,  and  marshy, 
open  woods,  in  western  and  south-cen- 
tral Europe,  extending  eastwards  to 
Transylvania.    In  Britain,  only  in  Wilt-  pig.  559. 

shire,  near  Heytesbury.    Fl,  summer. 
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11.  Meadow  Thistle.    Garduus  pratensis,  Huds.  (Fig.  560.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  177.     Cnictu,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Probably  a  mere  variety  of  the  tube- 
rous jT.  The  roots  are  less  tuberous. 
Stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  usually  simple, 
with  a  single  ovoid  flower-head,  or  i>cca- 
sionaUy  divided  into  2  or  3  long  one- 
headed  branches.  Leaves  more  cottony 
than  in  the  tuberous  T.  and  much  less 
divided,  the  radical  ones  usually  sinuate 
or  shortly,  pinnatifld,  the  stem-leaves 
lanceolate,  bordered  only  with  short, 
slightly  prickly  teeth. 

In  low,  wet  pastures,  boj?gy  meadows, 
and  marshy  thickets,  chiefly  in  western 
Europe.      Abundant    in  some    of  the 
southern  counties  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, more  rare  in  the  north.    JF7.  sum- 
mer.    Luxuriant  specimens,  with  more 
divided  leaves,  sometimes  slightly  de- 
Fig.  560.  current,  havebeen  considered  as  a  species 
under  the  name  of  C.  Forsteri,  or  as  hy- 
brids between  this  and  the  marsh  T.    Another  luxuriant  variety  oc- 
curs occasionally,  approaching  the  tuberous  T,  in  foliage,  but  with  2  or 
3  flower-heads  rather  close  together,  not  on  long  separate  peduncles. 


12.  Dwarf  Thistle.    Carduus  aoaidiSy  Linn.  (Fig.  561.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  161.     Cnicus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

In  the  common  state  this  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  almost  total  want 
of  stem.  A  thick,  woody,  perennial 
stock  bears  a  spreading  tuft  of  very 
prickly  pinnatifid  and  glabrous  leaves, 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  a  few  rather 
large  sessile  flower-heads.  Involucres 
ovoid,  not  cottony,  with  numerous  Ian- 
Fig.  661 .  ceolate,  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed  bracts. 
Florets  purple.     Hairs  of  the  pappus 

feathery.    Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  stem  will  grow  up  to  the  height 

of  2  or  3  inches. 
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In  dry  pastures,  in  temperate  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  extending 
northward  to  southern 'ScandiDavia.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  southern 
and  some  central  counties  of  England.  FL  svmmer,  rather  late.  In 
some  situations,  on  the  Continent,  the  stem  will  grow  out  to  6  or  8 
inches,  but  this  variety  is  very  rare  in  England. 


XXV.  ONOPOBD.    ONOPORDON. 

Large-headed,  stout,  prickly  herbs,  only  differing  from  Thistle  in  the 
receptacle,  which,  instead  of  bearing  long  chaffy  bristles  between  the 
florets,  is  honeycombed  into  a  number  of  little  cavities,  the  jagged 
edges  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  achenes. 

There  are  but  few  species,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Cauca- 
sian regions,  one  only  of  which  extends  into  central  Europe. 

1.  Common  Onopord.    Onopordon  Aoanthium,  Linii« 
(Fig.  6G2.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  977.     Scotch  or  Cotton  Thistle.) 

A  stout,  branched  biennial,  attaining 
sometimes  6  feet  or  even  more,  covered 
with  a  loose  cottony  wool.  Leaves 
coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  waved 
and  very  prickly,  their  broadly-decurrent 
margins  forming  prickly  wings  all  down 
the  stem.  Flower-heads  large,  globular, 
erect,  and  solitary  on  the  branches  of  a 
large  irregular  panicle.  Involucral  bracts 
numerous,  ending  in  a  long,  lanceolate, 
spreading  prickle.  Hairs  of  the  pap- 
pus rather  longer  than  the  achenes,  not 
feathery,  but  strongly  toothed  when  seen 
under  a  magnifying  glass. 

A  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  west-central  Asia,  not  uncommon 
also  in  central  Europe  and  all  across 
Kussian  Asia,  but  spreads  readily  with 
cultivation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  ^^-  ^^'^' 

far  north  it  is  indigenous.    Now  found 

in  several  parts  of  England,  but  certainly  not  wild  in  Scotland,  although 
generally  selected  to  represent  the  Scotch  heraldic  Thistle.  Fl,  end 
ofiunvmer. 
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XXYI.  OABI.ZNS.    CABLIKA. 

Low,  very  prickly  herbs.  Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  very  prickly, 
inner  ones  coloured  or  shining,  long,  and  spreading  like  the  rays  of  a 
star.  Beceptacle  bearing  irregularly  cut,  chafiy  scales  between  the 
florets.    Achenes  silky-hairy,  with  a  feathery  pappus. 

A  small  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  easily  distinguished  by  the  in- 
volucral  bracts. 

1.  Common  Carline.    Carlina  vulgaris,  Linn.  (Fig.  563.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1144.) 

An  erect  biennial,  seldom  above  6  or 
8  inches  high.  Leaves  not  decurrent, 
toothed  or  pinnatifid,  and  very  prickly ; 
the  lower  ones  narrow,  slightly  covered 
with  loose  cottony  wool ;  the  upper  ones 
broader  and  nearly  glabrous.  Flower- 
heads  hemispherical,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  usually  3  or  4  in  a  small  ter- 
minal corymb.  Outer  involucral  bracts 
broadly  lanceolate,  bordered  with  very 
prickly  teeth,  or  lobes ;  inner  ones  linear, 
entire,  with  very  smooth  and  shining, 
horizontally-spreading  tips. 

In  dry,  hilly  pastures  and  fields, 
throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
Fig.  563.  except  the  extreme  north.    Eather  com- 

mon in  England  and  Ireland,  extending 
into  a  few  Scottish  counties.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


XXVII.  OENTAYTRSA.    CENTAUREA. 

Herbs,  with  entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  seldom  prickly,  and  purple, 
blue,  or  sometimes  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  globular  or  ovoid,  the 
bracts  numerous,  ending  either  in  a  prickle  or  in  a  fringed  or  toothed 
appendage.  Outer  row  of  florets  usually  longer  than  the  others,  and 
neuter.  Eeceptacle  bearing  bristles  between  the  florets.  Achenes 
glabrous,  with  a  short  pappus  of  simple  hairs  or  scales,  sometimes  very 
short,  or  rarely  quite  wanting. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  genera  of  Thistleheads  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Caucasian  regions,  With  a  very  few  American  species.    The 
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enlarged  outer  florets,  the  moat  prominent  character  of  the  genns,  are 
seldom  deficient,  and  that  chiefly  in  a  common  variety  of  our  own  black 
Centaurea,  In  that  case  the  fringed  involacral  bracts  as  readily  indi- 
cate the  genus. 

InTolucres  not  prickly,  or  with  yery  small  prickly  points 
to  the  bracts. 
InTolucral  bracts  with  a  broad,  black,  or  brown  fringed 
border  or  appendage. 
Leayes  mostly  entire  or  toothed.  Appendages  almost 

concealing  the  bracts  themselves 1.  Black  C. 

Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid.    Involucral  bracts  showing 

their  green  centres  with  a  black  fringed  border      .    2.  Greater  C. 
Involucral  bracts  ending  in,  or  bordered  by,  minute 
teeth  or  prickles. 
Outer  florets  bright  blue.    An  erect  cornfield  animal    3.  Com  C. 
Florets  purple.    A  spreading  Jersey  perennial     .     .    4.  Jersey  O, 
Involucral  bracts  ending  in  a  long,  stout  prickle. 

Florets  purple 5.  SlariMstU  C. 

Florets  yellow 6.  Yellow  C, 

The  C.  moj^tana,  from  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  a  few  others, 
are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Black  Centaurea.    Centaurea  nigra,  Linn.  (Fig.  564.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  278 ;  C.  nigrescens,  Brit.  Fl.    Knapweed  or  Hardheads.) 

A  perennial,  with  erect  stems,  hard 
and  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves 
from  linear  to  lanceolate  or  oblong ;  the 
upper  ones  entire  or  nearly  so,  clasping  | 
the  stem  at  their  base ;  the  lower  with 
a  few  coarse  teeth  or  short  lobes ;  all 
green,  and  rather  rough  with  a  few  mi- 
nute hairs,  or  slightly  cottony  under- 
neath when  young.  Involucres  globular, 
on  terminal  peduncles ;  the  bracts  closely 
imbricate,  so  as  only  to  show  their  ap- 
pendages, which  are  brown  or  black, 
and  deeply  fringed,  except  on  the  inner- 
most bracts,  where  they  are  shining  and 
usually  jagged.  Florets  purple,  either 
aU  equal  or  the  outer  row  much  larger 
and  neuter  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus.  { 
Achenes  slightly  hairy,  often  apparently  Fig.  564. 

without  any  pappus,  but  really  crowned 

by  a  ring  of  very  minute  scaly  bristles,  occasionally  intermixed  with 
a  few  longer,  very  deciduous  ones. 
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Id  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  extending  probably  all  across  Bussian  Asia. 
Very  abundant  in  Britain.  FL  all  summer.  The  two  forms,  with  or 
without  the  outer  row  of  large  florets,  are  so  different  in  appearance 
that  it  has  often  been  attempted  to  distinguish  them  as  species,  but  it  has 
been  now  proved  that  they  are  mere  varieties,  and  it  is  even  believed 
by  some  that  the  same  plant  will  appear  in  some  years  with  and  in 
others  without  the  ray.  The  C.  Jacea  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  1G78)  is  a  variety, 
occurring  occasionally  in  England,  more  frequently  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent,  with  the  appendages  of  the  involucral  scales  of  a  much 
paler  colour,  with  a  much  shorter  fringe,  or  only  jagged.  This  form 
passes,  however,  gradually  into  the  common  one. 


2.  Greater  Centaiirea.  Centaurea  soabiosa,  Linn.  (Fig  565.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  56.) 

.        A   stouter  plant  than  the  hlaclc  C, 
)   more  branched  at  the  base ;  the  leaves 
y  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  linear  or  lanceo- 
late lobes,  often  coarsely  toothed   or 
3  lobed.    Flower-heads  large,  with  purple 
florets,  the  outer  ones  always  enlarged 
and  neuter.     Involucral  bracts  broad, 
bordered  only  with  a  black  appressed 
fringe,  leaving  the  green  centre  exposed. 
Pappus  of  stiff  hairs  or  bristles  nearly  as 
long  as  the  achene. 

In  pastures,  waste  places,  roadsides, 
etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Bather 
frequent  in  England,  less  so  in  Scotland, 
and  scarcely  indigenous  beyond  south- 
eastern Perth  and  Forfar.  FL  summer 
and  autumn. 
Fig.  565. 


8.  Corn  Centaurea.    Centaurea  CyanuiSy  Linn.  (Fig.  566.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  277.     Bluebottle  or  Cornflower.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  about  2  feet  high,  covered  with  a  loose 
cottony  down.     Lower  leaves  usually  toothed  or  pinnatifid;    upper 
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ones,  or  sometimes  nearly  all,  linear  and 
entire.  Involucres  solitary,  on  long  ter- 
minal peduncles,  ovoid ;  the  bracts  ap- 
pressed,  often  ending  in  a  minute  prickle, 
and  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  very  small 
teeth.  Central  florets  of  a  bluish  pur- 
ple ;  outer  ones  much  larger,  of  a  bright 
blue.  Pappus  about  the  length  of  the 
achene. 

Apparently  of  south  European  or  west 
Asiatic  origin,  but  now  spread  as  a  corn- 
field weed  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Not  uncommon  in  British 
cornfields,  and  formerly  much  cultivated 
in  flower-gardens,  where  it  will  sport 
much  as  to  colour.    FL  all  summer. 


Fig.  566. 


4.  Jersey  Gentaurea.    Centaurea  aspera,  Linn.  (Fig.  567.) 
(C.  Isnardi,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2256.) 

A  biennial  or  perennial,  much  branch- 
ed, very  spreading  or  prostrate,  with 
hard  but  not  thick  branches,  glabrous, 
or  rough  with  minute  hairs.  Leaves 
narrrow ;  the  lower  ones  pinnatifld,  the 
upper  ones  entire.  Flower-heads  soli- 
tary at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  with 
one  or  two  leaves  close  under  them. 
Involucres  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
cam  Cwith  appressed  glabrous  bracts,, 
not  fringed,  but  most  or  all  of  them 
ending  in  a  palmate  appendage  of  5 
minute  prickles  or  points. 

In  waste  lands,  not  far  from  the  sea ; 
very  common  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
extending  up  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
to  the  Channel  Islands.  i<V.  summer 
and  autumn. 

Fig.  567. 
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5.  Star-thistle  Gentaurea.    CentaurelA  Calcitrapa,  Lino. 

(Fig.  568.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 125.) 

A  coarse,  green  annual,  sometimes 
slightly  covered  with  cottony  down,  sel- 
dom rising  to  a  foot  in  height,  but  with 
very  spreading  or  prostrate  branches. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  a  few  long  line&r 
or  lanceolate  lobes.  Flower-heads  ses- 
sile among  the  upper  leaves  or  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches,  not  large  in  them- 
selves, but  the  involucral  bracts  end  in 
stiff  spreading  spines,  ^  to  1  inch  long, 
with  1  or  2  smaller  prickles  at  their 
base.  Florets  purple.  Achenes  without 
any  pappus. 

In  waste  places,  and  on  roadsides,  in 
central  and  especially  southern  £urope 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  ^ost  abundant 
near  the  sea.  Found  occasionally  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties  of  £ng- 
Fig.  568.  land,  but  scarcely  further  northward. 

Fl.  summer  and  autumn, 

6.  Yellow  Gentaurea.  Gentaurea  solstitialis,  Linn.  (Fig.  569.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  243.) 
?  A  stiff,  erect  annual,  I  to  2  feet  high, 
with  few  branches,  and  covered  with  a 
white  cottony  wool.  Eadical  leaves  pin- 
natifid, upper  ones  small  and  linear,  de- 
current  in  long,  narrow  wings  along  the 
stem.  Flower-heads  solitary  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  nearly  globular;  the 
innermost  bracts  ending  in  a  small  shi- 
ning appendage ;  the  intermediate  ones 
in  a  long  spreading  prickle,  with  one  or 
two  small  ones  at  its  base;  the  outers 
most  usually  with  only  a  few  small,  pal- 
mate prickles,  as  in  the  Jersey  C  Florets 
of  a  bright  yellow. 

In   waste   and  cultivated  places,  in 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  es- 
pecially near  the  sea,  and,  as  a  weed  of 
cultivation,  widely  spread  over  Europe, 
Fig.  669.  Asia,  and  other  parts  x)f  the  world.     In 
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Britain,  it  appears  occasionally  in  cornfields,  and  sometimes  in  waste 
places  near  the  sea.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 


XXVIII.  BAIaSZFY.    TRAGOPOaON. 

Biennials  or  perennials,  with  tap-roots,  and  long,  narrow,  grass-like, 
entire  leaves,  broader  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Involucre  of  8  to 
12  bracts,  nearly  equal,  and  slightly  united  at  the  base.  Achencs  nar- 
rowed at  the  top  into  a  long  beak,  bearing  a  pappus  of  feathery  hairs. 

A  genus  not  very  numerous  in  species,  spread  over  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  leasily  known  among  the  British  Ligulates  by  the 
foliage.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  Scorzonera^  a  numerous  exotio 
genus,  of  which  one  species,  the  S.  hispanica,  is  often  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Salsift/. 

Flowers  yellow 1.  Meadow  S, 

Flowers  purple 2.  Purple  S. 

1.  Meadow  Salsify.    Tragopogon  pratense,  Linn.  (Fig.  570.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  434.     T,  minor,  Bab.  Man.     Yellow  Goafs'heard.) 

Stem  erect,  slightly  branched,  1  to  2 
feet  high.  Eadical  and  lower  leaves  5 
to  8  inches  long  or  even  more,  shortly 
dilated  at  the  base,  glabrous  and  slightly 
glaucous;  upper  leaves  shorter,  with 
the  dilated  base  longer  in  proportion. 
Peduncles  long,  thickened  at  the  summit, 
each  with  a  single  head  of  yellow  flowers. 
Involucral  bracts  narrow-lanceolate,  1 
to  I^  inches  long. .  Florets  sometimes 
not  half  so  long,  but  varying  from  that 
to  the  full  length  of  the  involucre. 
Achenes  long  and  striate,  the  slender 
beak  as  long  as  the  achene  itself,  the 
hairs  of  the  pappus  long  and  very  fea- 
thery. 

In  meadows  and  rich  pastures,  through- 
out Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.     Abundant  in  Britain,  Fig.  570. 

extending  far  north  into  Scoland.    FL 

earlif  summer.    It  is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  species,  according 
to  the  relative  length  of  the  florets  and  involucres. 
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2.  Purple  Salsify.    Tragopogon  porrifolium,  Linn. 

(Fig.  571.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  638.     SaUifif  or  SaUafy.) 

It  18  difficult  to  assign  any  positire 
character  to  distinguish  this  from  the 
meadow  S.  heyond  the  colour  of  the 
florets,  which  is  of  a  very  deep  violet- 
blue  or  purple.  It  is  generally  of  more 
luxuriant  growth,  the  peduncles  more 
thickened  at  the  top,  the  involucres 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  florets,  and 
the  beak  of  the  achenes  and  pappus 
longer. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean  region,  but  only  as  an  intro- 
duced plant  in  central  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, having  been  long  cultivated  for 
culiuary  purposes.  In  Britain,  confined 
to  southern  England,  where  it  appears 
to  be  well  established  in  some  localities. 
FL  early  summer. 
Fig.  671. 


XXIX.  HEIiMZNTH.    HELMINTHIA. 

Habit  and  pappus  of  Picric,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  invo- 
lucre, of  which  the  outer  bracts  are  broadly  cordate  and  leafy,  and  in 
the  achenes  narrowed  at  the  top  into  a  short  beak. 


1.  Oxtongue  Helminth.    Helminthia  eehioides,  GsBrto. 
(Fig.  572.) 

[Picris,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  972.) 

A  coarse,  erect  annuul  or  biennial,  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  rough  with 
numerous  short,  stiff*,  almost  prickly  hairs,  often  hooked  as  in  Picris. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  sinuate  or  coarsely  toothed,  very  rough  ;  the  lower 
ones  narrowed  at  the  base  ;  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  or  shortly 
decurrent.  Flower-heads  rather  small,  rather  crowded^  on  short  pe- 
duncles, forming  on  irregular  terminal  corymb.    Outer  broad  bracts 
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of  the  involucre  4  or  5,  rough  like  the 
leaves ;  inner  ones  about  8,  lanceolate, 
and  much  thinner.  Achenes  ending  in 
a  beak,  with  a  dense,  white,  feathery 
pappus. 

On  hedge-banks,  edges  of  fields,  and 
waste  places ;  common  in  central  and 
especially  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, scarcely  extending  into  northern 
Germany.  Dispersed  over  England  and 
Ireland,  but  does  not  reach  Scotland. 
Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  572. 


XXX.  PZCRZ8.    FIGBIS. 

Coarse,  hispid  .herbs,  with  toothed  leaves,  and  rather  small  heads  of 
yellow  flowers,  in  a  loose,  irregidar  corymb.  Involucre  of  several  nearly 
equal,  erect,  inner  bracts,  with  2  or  3  outer  rows  of  smaller  ones,  usu- 
ally spreading.  Achenes  transversely  striated,  not  beaked,  with  a 
whitish  pappus,  of  which  the  inner  hairs  at  least  are  feathery. 

A  genus  containing  but  few  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  having  much  the  appearance  of  Hawkweed  and  Crepis,  but  readily 
distinguished  by  the  feathery  pappus. 

I.  Hawkweed  Pioris.    Fioris  hieraoioides,  Linn.  (Fig.  573.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  196.) 

A  biennial,  1  tx)  2  or  3  feet  high,  covered  with  short,  rough  hairs, 
most  of  which  are  minutely  hooked  at  the  top,  so  as  to  cling  to  what* 
ever  they  come  in  contact  with.  Leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones 
tapering  into  a  stalk,  and  often  6  inches  or  more  long,  the  upper  ones 
clasping  the  stem.  Peduncles  rather  long  and  stiff*.  Involucres 
scarcely  6  lines  long.  Pappus  of  a  dirty  white,  the  hairs  usually  very 
feathery,  except  a  few  of  the  outer  ones  of  each  achene. 
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On  roadsides,  borders  of  fields,  and 
waste  places,  in  southern  and  central 
Europe,  as  far  as  southern  Scandinavia, 
in  temperate  Bussia  and  central  Asia, 
and  now  spread  as  a  weed  of  cultivation 
to  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Abundant  in  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land, but  does  not  perhaps  extend  into 
Scotland,  and  has  only  been  found  in 
one  place,  at  Fortmarnock,  in  Ireland. 
Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig  573. 


XXXI.  HAIXTKBZT.    LEONTODON. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  radical,  spreading  leaves,  simple  or 
slightly  branched,  usually  leafless  flower-stems,  and  yellow  flowers. 
Involucres  of  several  nearly  equal,  erect,  inner  bracts,  and  two  or 
three  rows  of  smaller  outer  ones.  Receptacle  without  bracts  between 
the  florets.  Achenes  more  or  less  tapering  at  the  top  into  a  short 
beak,  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible.  Pappus  of  all,  or  at  least  the 
central  florets,  composed  of  feathery  hairs. 

A  genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  abundantly  spread  over  Eu- 
rope and  Eussian  Asia.  It  was  formerly  united  with  DatideUon,  from 
which  it  has  been  separated  on  account  of  the  feathery  pappus. 

All  the  achenes  with  a  pappus  of  feathery  hairs. 

Hairy  plant,  with  simple  flower-stems.     Pappus  with  an 

outer  row  of  minute,  simple  hairs 1.  Common  H, 

Plant  nearly  glabrous.     Flower-stems  oflen  divided,  en- 
larged under  the  flower-heads.    All  the  hairs  of  the 

pappus  of  equal  length .2.  Autumnal  U, 

Achenes  of  the  outer  row  of  florets  with  a  pappus  of  very 

short,  simple  liairs.    Flower-stems  simple      ....     3.  Lesser  B, 
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1.  Common  Hawkbit.  Leontodon  hispidus,  Linn.  (Fig.  574.) 
(Hedjfpnois,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  554.    Apargia,  Bab.  Man.) 

The  whole  plant  more  or  less  hispid  -" 

with  erect,  stiff,  short  hairs,  often  forked 
or  stellate  at  the  top.  Leaves  long 
and  narrow,  coarsely  toothed  or  pinna- 
tifid.  Peduncles  6  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  long,  slightly  swollen  at  the  top, 
with  a  single  rather  large  flower-head. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  narrow,  and 
always  hispid,  the  inner  row  much 
longer  than  the  outer  ones.  Achenes 
long,  striate,  and  transversely  rugose, 
slightly  tapering  at  the  top,  but  seldom 
distinctly  beaked.  Pappus  of  about  a 
dozen  brown,  feathery  hairs,  about  as 
long  as  the  achene,  surrounded  by  5  or 
6  others  not  a  quarter  that  length. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  very  com- 
mon in  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Ural,  except  the  ex-  Fig.  574. 

treme  north.    Abundant  in  Britain,  as 

far  north  as  Glasgow  and  Forfar.  FL  the  whole  summer  and  autumn, 
A  nearly  glabrous  variety  (Z.  hasiilis),  frequent  on  the  Continent,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  found  in  Britain. 


2.  Autumnal  Hawkbit.    Leontodon  autumnalis,  Linn. 

(Fig.  575.) 

[Hedypnois,  Eng,  Bot.  t.  830.     Apargia,  Bab.  Man.) 

Habit  nearly  of  the  long-rooted  nt/pochosre,  but  with  smaller  flower- 
heads,  and  no  scales  between  the  florets.  Leaves  long,  narrow,  and 
pinnatifid,  with  a  few  narrow  lobes,  ^(labrous,  or  with  a  few  long,  stiff 
hairs.  Flower-stems  erect,  usually  with  1  or  2  single-headed  branches, 
having  sometimes  1  or  2  narrow,  nearly  entire  leaves  near  the  base ; 
the  branches  or  peduncles  nearly  glabrous,  bearing  a  few  small  scales. 
Involucres  oblong,  tapering  at  the  base  into  the  enlarged  summit  of 
the  peduncle,  glabrous  in  the  common  variety,  with  closely  appressed, 
imbricated  bracts.  Achenes  long,  striate,  and  transversely  wrinkled, 
tapering  into  a  short  beak,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  outer  ones. 
Pappus  brown  und  feathery,  without  the  short,  outer  hairs  of  the 
common  H, 
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In  meadows,  pastnres,  and  waste  places, 
throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  Abundant  all  over  Britain.  J7. 
summer  and  autumn.  The  mouuiain  H. 
(UedypnoU  Taraxaci^  ^<^^-  Bot.  1. 1109) 
is  a  northern  or  alpine  variety  of  dwarf 
stature,  with  the  flower- stems  often  sim- 
ple, and  rather  large  flower-heads,  die 
much  enlarged  summit  of  the  peduncle^ 
and  the  involucre  more  or  less  ooTered 
with  black  hairs.  Not  onfrequent  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  The  true  L,  T\trax' 
act,  from  the  alps  of  central  Europe,  is 
quite  a  distinct  plant. 


Fig.  675. 

3.  Lesser  Hawkbit.    Leontodon  hirtus,  Liun.  (Pig.  576.) 
(Red^pnoU,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  655.     Thrincia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Usually  a  smaller  plant  than  the  two 
last,  and  glabrous,  or  with  a  few  stiflT. 
mostly  forked  hairs  on  the  leaves  and 
lower  part  of  the  peduncles.  Leaves 
oblong  or  linear,  coarsely  toothed,  sinu- 
ate or  shortly  pinnatifid.  Peduncles 
seldom  above  6  inches  high,  with  a  ftin- 
gle  rather  small  head  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Involucres  green,  glabrous, 
thickening  at  the  base  after  flowering, 
consisting  of  10  or  12  nearly  equal  bracts, 
with  several  small  imbricated  ones  at  the 
base.  Achenes  of  the  outer  row  curved, 
slightly  tapering  at  the  top,  with  a  veiy 
short,  scaly  pappus;  the  others  like 
those  of  the  common  H, 

In  rather  dry  open  pastures,  moors, 

and  waste  places,  in  central  and  south - 

Fig.  576.  ern  Europe,  scarcely  extending  to  its 

eastern  limits,  or  northward  to  the  Baltic. 

Very  common  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  found  in  Scotiand  as  far 

as  Glasgow  and  Fife.    FL  summer. 
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XXXII.  HYPOCHCSRE.    HYPOCHCEBIS. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  with  the  habit  and  pappos  of  Hawhhit,  but 
more  frequently  branched ;  the  involucres  rather  more  imbricated,  and 
there  are  a  few  chaffy  scales  on  the  receptacle  between  the  florets,  at 
least  amongst  the  inner  ones. 

More  numerous  in  species  than  Hawkhit,  it  has  al^o  a  wider  geo- 
graphical range,  extending  over  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  North  America, 
and  western  and  southern  South  America. 

Involucres  oblong,  nearly  glabrous. 

Floreta  Bcarcely  longer  than  the  involucres.     Outer 

aehenee  without  a  beak 1.  Olabrovs  ff. 

Florets  longer  than  the  inTolucres.    All  the  achenes 

ending  in  a  slender  beak 2.  Long-rooted  H. 

Involucres  large,  hemispherical,  and  hairy 8.  Spotted  ff. 


1.  Glabrous  HypoohoBre.    HypoohoBris  glabra,  Linn. 
(Fig.  577.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  575.) 

Much  resembles  the  long-rooted  JJ., 
but  is  a  smaller  plant,  with  an  annual 
root,  and  quite  glabrous  ;  the  stems  sel- 
dom attain  a  foot  in  height,  with  much 
smaller  flower-heads,  although  the  in- 
volucres become  much  elongated  after 
flowering.  The  achenes  are  similarly 
wrinkled,  and  have  the  same  feathery 
pappus,  which  however  is  sessile  on  the 
achenes  of  the  outer  florets,  whilst  on 
the  central  ones  it  is  supported  on  a 
slender  beak,  as  in  the  long-rooted  H, 

Although  generally  spread  over  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  and  natu- 
ralized even  in  distant  temperate  cli- 
mates, it  is  much  less  common  than  the 
long-rooted  H.,  growing  chiefly  in  sandy 
situations.    Thinly  scattered  over  Eng-  Fig.  677. 

land,  the    Scottish    stations  are    still 
fewer,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.      Fl,  eummer, 
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2.  Long-rooted  HypoehoBre.     HypochOBriB  radicata,  Linn. 

(Fig.  578.) 

(Eng.  Bot  t  831.     Cat'^-ear.) 

RooUtock  perennial.  Leaves  all  ra- 
dical, spreading,  narrow,  more  or  less 
toothed  or  pinnately  lobed*  hispid  on 
both  sides  with  stiff  hairs.  Stems  erect 
and  leafless,  1  to  2  feet  high,  usually  di- 
vided like  the  autumnal  Hawkblt  into 
two  or  three  long  branches  or  peduncles, 
slightly  thickened  upwards,  each  bear- 
ing a  few  small  scales,  and  terminated 
I  by  a  rather  large  head  of  flowers.  In- 
volucres near  an  inch  long,  narrow  but 
somewhat  thickened  at  the  base;  the 
bracts  imbricated  in  several  rows,  the 
outer  ones  smaller,  all  glabrous  or  with 
a  few  short  hairs  on  the  back.  Scales  of 
the  receptacle  long,  narrow,  and  finely 
pointed.  Achenes  transversely  wrinkled, 
ail  narrowed  into  a  long  slender  beak 
Fig.  678.  with  a  feathery  pappus. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste 
places  throughout  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north,  but  scarcely  ex- 
tends into  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain,  extending  far  into  the  north 
of  Scotland.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 


3.  Spotted  HypochcBre.    HypoehoBris  maculata,  Linn. 
(Fig.  579.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  226.) 

Bootstock  perennial.  Leaves  all  or  mostly  radical,  spreading, 
broadly  obovate,  or  rarely  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  nearly  entire, 
hairy  on  both  sides,  and  often  spotted.  Flower-stem  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
usually  simple,  but  occasionally  bearing  a  small  leaf  near  the  base,  and 
terminated  by  a  single  large  flower-head;  the  involucre  broad  and 
hairy.    The  stem  is  rarely  forked,  with  two  flower-heads. 
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In  open  pastures,  and  meadows,  widely 
spread  over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  although 
not  an  Arctic  plant.  E.are  in  Britain, 
the  only  reliable  localities  being  in  Suf- 
folk, Cambridgeshire,  and  North  Wales. 
J^.  summer. 


Fig.  579. 


XXXIII.  I.ETTUCE.    LACTUCA. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  glabrous  or  with  a  few  stiff  bristles  ;  the 
stems  leafy,  erect,  and  branched,  with  (in  the  British  species)  nume- 
rous small  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Involucre  narrow,  of  a  few  im- 
bricated bracts,  containing  very  few  florets.  Achenes  flattened,  taper- 
ing into  a  slender  beak,  with  a  pappus  of  numerous  white  and  silky, 
simple  hairs. 

A  genus  widely  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and 
among  the  exotic  species  includes  several  species  differing  from  the 
British  ones  in  their  large  blue  flowers.  It  has  the  flattened  achenes 
of  Satothistle,  from  which  the  only  positive  distinctive  character  is  the 
beak  of  the  achenes,  but  the  narrow  involucres  and  few  florets  generally 
give  it  a  different  habit. 

Leaves  thin,  on  long  stalks,  with  a  broad  terminal  lobe.  Panicle 

Blonder.    Beak  shorter  than  the  achene  itself     ....     1.   Wall  L, 
Leaves  mostly  sessile,  rather  stiff,  often  prickly.    Panicle  rigid. 
Beak  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  achene. 
Panicle  rather  loose,  oblong  or  spreading.    Beak  about  the 

length  of  the  achene 2.  Prickitf  L. 

Panicle  almost  reduced  to  a  long,  dustered  spike.  Beak  about 

twice  the  length  of  the  achene 8.  Willow  L, 

2p2 
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Our  garden  Lettuces  are  loxoriant  forms,  produced  by  long  culti- 
Tation  of  one  or  perhaps  two  southern  species,  which  hare  not  been 
as  yet  satisfactorily  identified,  some  botanists  believing  them  to  be  cul- 
tivated varieties  of  the  prickly  L, 


1.  Wall  Lettuce.    Lactuca  muraliSy  Fresen.  (Fig.  580.) 
{Prenanthes,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  457.) 

A  glabrous,  erect  annual  or  biennial, 
about  2  feet  high,  with  slender  branches, 
forming  a  loose,  terminal  panicle.  Leaves 
few  and  thin,  rather  large,  with  a  broadly 
triangular,  toothed  or  lobed,  terminal 
segment,  and  a  few  irregular  smaller 
ones  along  the  stalk ;  the  upper  leaves 
small,  narrow,  and  entire  or  toothed. 
Flower-heads  small,  on  slender  pedicels. 
Involucres  about  5  lines  long,  of  5  equal, 
linear  bracts,  with  1,  2,  or  3  very  small 
outer  ones,  containing  4  or  5  florets. 
Beak  of  the  achenes  much  shorter  than 
the  achene  itself. 

In  woods  and  shrubby  places,  in  Eu- 
rope and  Eussian  Asia,  extending  far 
into  the  north,  although  not  an  Arctic 
Fig.  680.  plant.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  more 

rare  in  southern  Scotland,  and  only  known 
in  one  station  in  Louth  County  in  Ireland.    JFL  summer. 


2.  Prickly  Lettuce.    Lactuca  Scariola,  Linn.  (Fig.  581.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  268.) 

An  erect,  stiff  annual  or  biennial,  2,  3,  or  even  4  feet  high,  of  a  more 
or  less  glaucous  green,  with  short  but  spreading  branches,  and  quite 
glabrous,  except  a  few  stiff  bristles  or  small  prickles  on  the  edges  or 
on  the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  more  or  less  spreading,  varying 
from  lanceolate  to  broadly  oblong,  either  bordered  only  with  small 
teeth,  or  with  a  few  short  lobes  or  coarse  teeth  usually  curved  down- 
wards, or  deeply  pinnatifid  with  few  narrow  lobes ;  the  upper  ones 
narrow,  more  entire,  and  clasping  the  stem  with  pointed  auricles. 
Flower-heads  in  a  more  or  less  leafy  panicle,  sometimes  long  and 
narrow,  sometimes  more  branched  and  spreading.  Involucres  4  or  5 
lines  long,  of  a  few  imbricate  bracts,  the  short,  broad,  outer  ones 
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passing  gradually  into  the  inner,  long, 
narrow  ones.  Florets  6  to  10  or  12,  of 
a  pale  yellow.  Achenes  mucli  flattened, 
obovate-oblong,  striated,  varying  in  co- 
lour from  nearly  white  to  nearly  black, 
.  with  a  slender  beak  about  the  length  of 
the  achene. 

In  dry  or  stony  wastes,  on  banks  and 
roadsides,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, extending  over  a  great  part  of  . 
central  Asia.  Thinly  scattered  in  Bri-  ' 
tain,  from  southern  England  to  the  low 
tracts  in  the  south-east  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Fl,  summer.  The  name  of 
L.  Scariola  is  oflen  limited  to  the  va- 
rieties with  more  erect  leaves,  with 
deeper  and  narrower  lobes ;  and  those 
with  broader  leaves,  toothed  only,  and 
not  so  glaucous,  have  been  considered 
as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Fig.  581. 

i.  virosa  (Eng.  Bot.  t,  1957). 

3.  Willow  Lettuoe.    Laotuoa  saligna,  Linn.  (Fig.  582.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  707.) 

Very  near  the  prickly  i.,  but  more 
slender  and  twiggy  ;  the  leaves  upright 
against  the  stem,  and  narrower;  the 
stiff  panicles  with  branches  so  short  that 
the  flower-heads  appear  clustered  in  a 
simple  spike;  and  the  beak  of  the 
achene  from  twice  to  three  times  its  own 
length.  These  characters  are  however 
so  variable  as  to  occasion  some  doubt 
whether  the  two  species  are  really  dis- 
tinct. 

The  commonest  form  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Caucasian  regions,  ex- 
tending to  some  parts  of  central  Europe. 
Bare  in  Britain  ;  most  certainly  recorded 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  Kent. 
Fl.  summer. 

Fig.  582. 
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XXXIY.  BOl^VTHZBTIiB.    SONCHTJS. 

Erect,  leafy  herb?,  either  glabrous  or  with  more  or  less  glandular 
hairs  on  the  panicles ;  the  leaves  usually  pinnately  lobed  or  coarsely 
toothed,  and  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base ;  the  flower-heads  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  with  numerous  yellow  or  blue  florets.  Involucre  ovoid, 
with  imbricated  bracts,  and  usually  becoming  conical  after  flowering. 
Achenes  flatteued  and  striate,  not  beaked ;  the  pappus  sessile,  of  nu- 
merous simple  hairs. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  distinguished  from  Lettuce  by  the  sessile  pappus, 
from  Crepis  and  Hawkweed  by  the  flattened  achenes. 

JBlowem  yellow.    Pappus  white  and  silky. 

Perennials.     Flower-heads  large.     Involucres  hairy  at  the 
base. 
Marsh  plant,  the  auricles  of  the  leaves  narrow  and  acute     2.  Harsh  8, 
Field  weed,  the  auricles  of  the  leaves  short  and  broad    .     1.  Com  S 
Annuals.   Flower-heads  rather  small  and  pale.   Involucres 

glabrous 8.  Common  S, 

Flowers  blue.     Pappus  of  btiff,  bristly  liairs,  of  a  dirty  white    4.  Alpine  S. 


1.  Corn  Sowthistle.    Sonohus  arvensis,  Linn.  (Fig.  583.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  674.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  2  to  3  feet 
high.  Leaves  long,  pinnatifid  or  sinuate, 
the  lobes  lanceolate  or  triangular,  more 
or  less  curved  downwards,  and  bordered 
by  small  prickly  teeth ;  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the 
stem  with  short,  broad  auricles.  Flower- 
heads  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  in  loose 
terminal  panicles ;  the  branches,  pe- 
duncles, and  involucres  more  or  lesa 
hispid  with  brown  or  black  glandular 
hairs.  Achenes  striated  and  transversely 
wrinkled,  with  a  pappus  of  copious, 
white,  silky  hairs. 

A  cornfield  weed,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  Common  in 
Britain.     JFl,  summer  and  autumn. 

Fig.  583. 
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2.  Marsh  Sowthistle.    Sonohus  palustris,  Liun.  (Fig.  584.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  935.) 

This  has  the  large  flowers,  glandular 
hairs,  and  general  habit  of  the  corn  S., 
but  is  a  much  taller  plant ;  the  root- 
stock  scarcely  creeps,  and  the  leaves  are 
narrow,  often  8  or  10  inches  long,  clasp- 
ing the  stem  with  long  pointed  auricles, 
and  either  undivided  or  with  one  or  two 
pairs  of  long  lanceolate  lobes. 

In  marshes,  and  the  edges  of  ponds 
and  wet  ditches.  Said  to  have  nearly 
the  geographical  range  of  the  com  8., 
but  appears  to  be  more  confined  to  east- 
ern Eiurope,  and  nowhere  common.  In 
Britain,  very  rare,  the  only  certain  lo- 
calities being  in  the  marshes  of  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  England,  i^. 
late  summer,  or  autumn. 


Fig.  584. 

3.  Common  Sowthistle.   Sonchus  oleraceus,  Linn. 
(Fig.  585.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  843.) 

An  annual,  with  a  rather  thick  hollow  stem,  1  to  3  or  even  4  feet 
high,  perfectly  glabrous,  except  occasionally  a  very  few  stiff  glandular 
hairs  on  the  peduncles.  Leaves  thin,  pinnatifid,  with  a  broad,  heart- 
shaped  or  triangular  terminal  lobe,  bordered  with  irregular,  pointed  or 
prickly  teeth,  and  a  few  smaller  lobes  or  coarse  teeth  along  the  broad 
leafstalk ;  the  upper  leaves  narrow  and  clasping  the  stem  with  short 
auricles.  Flower-heads  rather  small,  in  a  short  corymbose  panicle, 
sometimes  almost  umbellate ;  the  involucres  remarkably  conical  after 
flowering.  Florets  of  a  pale  yellow.  Achenes  flattened,  with  longi- 
tudinal ribs  often  marked  with  transverse  wrinkles  or  asperities,  the 
pappus  of  copious  snow-white  hairs. 

A  weed  of  cultivation,  so  universally  distributed  over  the  globe,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  tropical  districts,  that  the  limits  of  its  native  country 
cannot  now  be  fixed ;  probably  truly  indigenous  in  Europe  and  cen- 
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tral  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  Britain. 
FL  the  tchcle  reason.  The  prickly  S. 
(8.  (uperay  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  27&  and 
2766)  appears  to  be  a  marked  variety, 
rather  than  a  species,  in  which  the  longi- 
gitudinal  ribs  of  the  achenes  haye  not 
the  transverse  wrinkles.  The  leaves  are 
usually  darker  in  colour  and  less  di- 
vided, but  much  more  closely  bordered 
with  prickly  teeth ;  and  the  auricles 
which  clasp  the  stem  are  broader, 
rounded,  and  more  prickly  toothed: 
none  of  these  characters  are,  however, 
constant.  It  is  almost  always  mixed 
with  the  common  S.,  and  in  many  places 
as  abundant. 


Fig.  585. 


4.  Alpine  Sowthifltle.    Sonohus  alpinuSy  Linn.  (Fig.  586.) 

{S.  cofruleus,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2426.     Mulgedium,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect  stems  2  to 
3  feet  high.  Leaves  much  like  those  of 
the  common  8.,  but  with  a  much  larger, 
broadly  triangular,  and  pointed  terminal 
segment.  Panicle  oblong,  almost  nar- 
rowed into  a  raceme,  more  or  less  hispid 
with  glandular  hairs.  Involucres  nar- 
row, of  but  few  bracts,  containing  12  to 
20  deep-blue  florets.  Achenes  oblong, 
but  slightly  flattened ;  the  hairs  of  the 
pappus  of  a  dirty  white,  and  rather 
stiffer  than  in  the  other  species. 

In  moist,  rocky  situations,  in  northern 
and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  limited  in 
central  and  southern  Europe  to  moun* 
tain-ranges.  In  Britain,  only  in  the 
Lochnagar  and  Clova  mountains  and 
Fig.  586.  their  vicinity,  where  it  is  now  becoming 

very  rare.   Fl,  summer,  rather  late.  The 
differences  in  the  pappui  which  have  induced  its  separation  as  a  genus. 
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under  the  name  of  Mulffedium,  will  scarcely  hold  good  in  some  other 
exotic  species  of  blue  Sowthislles, 


XXXY.  DANDBIiZON.    TABAXACUM. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  radical  leaves,  and  radical  pe- 
duncles, with  single  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  of  several 
nearly  equal,  erect  inner  bracts,  and  several  imbricated  outer  ones. 
It^ceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  tapering  into  a  long  slender  beak, 
with  a  pappus  of  numerous  simple  hairs. 

A  widely  diflused  genus,  of  which  all  the  described  species  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  varieties  of  a  single  one,  differing  from  Hawkbit 
in  the  simple  hairs  of  the  pappus,  from  Crepis  chiefly  in  the  leafless 
simple  peduncles. 

1.  Common  Dandelion.    Taraxaonm  Dens-leoniB,  Desf. 
(Fig.  587.) 

(Leontodon  Taraxacum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  510.) 

The  rootstock  descends  into  a  thick  , 
tap-root,  black  on  the  outside,  and  very  I 
bitter.  Leaves  varying  from  linear- 
lanceolate  and  almost  entire  to  deeply 
pinnatifld,  with  broad  triangular  lobes 
usually  pointing  downwards,  the  ter- 
minal one  larger,  obovate  or  acute.  Pe- 
duncles 2  to  6  or  8  inches  high.  Involu- 
cral  bracts  linear,  often  thickened  to- 
wards the  top,  or  with  a  tooth  on  the 
back  below  the  point.  Achenes  slightly 
or  not  at  all  compressed,  striated, 
marked  upwards  with  short  pointed  as- 
perities, the  beak  two  or  three  times  as 
long  as  the  achene  itself.  ^'S-  ^®^- 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout 
Europe,  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  now  a  troublesome  weed  in  almost  all  cultivated  parts  of 
the  world.  Among  the  numerous  forms  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
distinction  of  a  considerable  number  of  supposed  species,  the  most  re- 
markable British  ones  are  the  common  2>.,  with  pinnatifld  leaves  and 
the  outer  involucral  bracts  much  recurved,  and  the  marsh  D.  {T, 
palustre,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  563),  with  narrow  leaves  nearly  entire  or  sinuate, 
and  the  outer  involucral  bracts  scarcely  spreading  at  the  tips. 
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XXXYI.  CREPZ8.    CEEPIS. 

Annuals  or  biennials,  rarely  forming  a  stock  of  longer  duration, 
usually  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  with  branched,  more  or  less  leafy 
stems,  and  rather  small  heads  of  flowers  in  loose  panicles,  yellow  in  ihe 
British  species.  Involucre  of  several,  nearly  equal,  linear  inner  bracts, 
with  smaller  outer  ones.  E«ceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  not 
compressed,  angular  or  striated,  more  or  less  narrowed  at  the  top  or 
beaked,  with  a  pappus  of  copious  simple  hairs,  usually  very  white. 

One  of  the  largest  genera  of  Lujulatet  in  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a 
very  few  American  species,  all  nearly  allied  to  Hawkweed,  but  mostly 
distinguished  by  habit  as  well  as  by  the  achenes  contracted  at  the  top 
and  the  white  pappus.  There  are  some  species,  however,  so  nearly 
intermediate  between  the  two  genera  that  they  are  referred  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  according  to  peculiar  views  of  individual  botanists. 

Achenes  narrowed  into  a  distinct,  slender  beak  {Barkhaund). 
All  the  achenes  with  a  long,  slender  beak.     Outer  involu- 

oral  hracts  lanceolate,  whitish  at  the  the  edges         .     .    1.  Beaked  C. 
Achenes  of  the  outer  florets  scarcely  beaked,  the  others 
with  a  long  beak.    Outer  involuoral  bracts  small,  and 

very  narrow      .    .    .    • 2.  Felid  C. 

Achenes  contracted  at  the  top,  but  without  a  distinct  beak. 
Lower  leaves  pinnatifid,  or  very  narrow.      Flower-heads 
numerous.    Pappus  very  wliite,  and  silky. 
Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  narrow.linear    ....     3.  Smooth  C. 
Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  oblong-Unear,  with  a 

whitish  edge 4.  Rough  C. 

Leaves  mostly  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  entire.  Flower- 
heads  few.    Pappus  not  very  white,  and  rather  stiff. 
Leaves  mostly  entire.    Achenes  with  about  20  ribs  or 

strise 6.  Hawkwetd  O. 

Leaves  mostly  toothed.    Achenes  with  10  ribs  or  striae    6.  Marsh  C 

The  pink  Haickweed,  formerly  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  is 
a  species  of  CrepU  from  south-eastern  Europe  ;  the  brUtly  CrepU  (C. 
setosa,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2945),  which  has  the  long-beaked  achenes  of 
the  beaked  C,  but  is  covered  with  stiff*,  spreading  hairs,  is  a  south-east 
European  plant,  which  has  occasionally  appeared  in  Britain  as  a  weed 
of  cultivation. 

1.  Beaked  Crepis.    Crepis  taraxacifolia,  Thuil.  (Fig.  588.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2929.    Borekhausia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Much  resembles  some  forms  of  the  rough  C,  but  easily  known  by  the 
pappus.    Leaves  chiefly  radical  and  pinnatifid,  with  a  large,  terminal, 
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coarsely  toothed  lobe,  and  small  ones  along 
the  stalk.  Stems  ere(5t,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
bearing  a  few  small,  narrow  leaves. 
Flower-heads  smaller  than  in  the  fetid 
C,  forming  a  loose,  terminal,  flat  corymb. 
Involucres  scarcely  hairy,  the  outer 
bracts  much  shorter  than  the  inner  ones, 
lanceolate,  and  more  or  less  membranous 
and  whitish  on  the  edges.  Achenes  all 
terminated  by  a  slender  beak  about  the 
length  of  the  achene  itself. 

In  rather  dry  pastures,  and  waste 
places,  in  central  and  especially  southern 
Europe,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus, 
not  extending  into  northern  Germany. 
In  Britain,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts 
of  southern  England  and  Ireland  ;  ra- 
ther more  frequent  than  the  fetid  C, 
but  appears  to  have  been  frequently  con-  Fig.  588. 

founded  with  that  plant  or  with  the 
rouffh  C.    Fl.  summer. 

2.  Fetid  Crepis.    Crepis  foBtida,  Linn.  (Fig  580.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  406.     Borchhawtia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  slightly  hairy  annual  or  biennial, 
seldom  a  foot  high,  with  a  few  spreading 
branches.  Badical  leaves  irregularly 
pinnatifld,  with  short  lobes,  the  termi- 
nal one  varying  from  broadly  triangu- 
lar to  narrow-oblong  ;  the  stem-leaves 
narrow,  the  lower  slightly  pinnatifld,  the 
upper  entire  or  toothed.  Flower-heads 
few,  on  long  peduncles,  usually  recurved 
after  flowering.  Involucres  hairy,  the 
outer  bracts  small,  and  very  narrow. 
The  beak  of  the  outer  achenes  is  very 
short,  often  scarcely  distinct,  whilst  that 
of  the  inner  ones  is  long  and  slender, 
carrying  up  the  whole  pappus  above  the 
tips  of  the  involucral  bracts. 

In  rather  dry  pastures,  and  wast© 
places,  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus, becomes  rare  further  north.  In 
Britain  only  in  some  of  the  southern  and  ^^g-  ^89. 

eastern  counties  of  England.     Fl,  summer. 
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3.  Smooth  Crepis.     Crepis  virens,  Linn.  (Fig.  590.) 

(C.  tectorum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1111.) 

An  erect  or  ascending,  branched  an- 
nual or  biennial,  from  1  to  3  feet  high, 
usually  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Leares 
linear  or  lanceolate,  toothed  or  pinna- 
tifid,  with  triangular  or  narrow,  but 
short  lobes ;  the  radical  ones  stalked, 
the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  by 
pointed,  spreading  auricles.  Flower- 
heads  small,  in  loose,  often  leafy  panicles. 
Involucres  oflen  slightly  hispid,  and  be- 
come conical  after  flowering ;  the  outer 
bracts  narrow-linear,  and  rather  close. 
Achenes  narrow-oblong,  very  slightly 
contracted  at  the  top,  but  not  beaked, 
and  generally  shorter  than  the  pappus, 
although  there  are  frequently  in  the 
same  head  a  few  much  longer  than  the 
Fig.  590.  rest,  and  longer  than  their  own  pappus. 

In  pastures,  on  dry  banks,  roadsides, 
and  waste  places,  throughout  western  and  central  Europe,  from  Scan- 
dinavia to  the  Mediterranean  ;  further  east  apparently  replaced  by  the 
true  C.  tectorum.  One  of  the  commonest  of  the  British  Ligulates,  Fl, 
the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  stature  and  in  the 
size  and  number  of  the  flower-heads,  but  they  are  always  smaller  than 
in  any  other  British  species. 


4.  Bough  Crepis.    Crepis  bienniSy  Linn.  (Fig.  591.) 
(Eng.  Bot  t.  149,  not  good.) 

A  taller  and  stouter  plant  than  the  smooth  C,  more  frequently 
biennial,  less  branched  from  the  base,  but  forming  a  broad,  terminal 
corymb  of  rather  larger  flower-heads  ;  the  leaves  more  or  less  rough 
with  short,  stiff  hairs ;  and  the  outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  broader, 
with  a  whitish,  membranous  edge.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
larger  forma  of  the  beaked  C,  but  the  achenes  have  the  ribs  much 
smoother,  and  although  narrowed  at  the  top,  they  do  not  bear  the 
long,  slender  beak  of  that  species. 

In  similar  situations  with  the  last  three,  dispersed  over  temperate 
Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean.     Ilare  in  Britain;  its  pre* 
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cise  geographical  limits  are  indeed  not 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  often  confounded 
with  the  common  smooth  C  or  with  the 
beaked  C,  but  I  have  seen  true  speci- 
mens from  the  central  and  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England.    FL  summer. 


Fig.  691. 

5.  Hawkweed  Crepis.    Crepis  hieraoioides,  Jacq. 
(Fig.  592.) 

(C.  succisctfolia,  Brit.  Fl.    Hieracium  molle,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2210.) 

Like  the  marsh  C,  this  has  much  the 
habit  of  a  Satokweed,  but  the  pappus  is 
white  and  soft,  as  in  Crepis,  It  is  an 
erect,  scarcely  branched  perennial,  a 
foot  high  or  rather  more,  glabrous  or 
slightly  hairy.  Leaves  entire  or  with  a 
few  minute  teeth  ;  the  radical  and  lower 
ones  obovate-oblong,  on  long  stalks  ;  the 
upper  ones  few,  narrow,  and  clasping 
the  stem.  Flower-heads  few,  in  a  loose  ' 
corymb,  like  those  of  the  marsh  C,  but 
the  achenes  are  finely  striate,  with  about 
20  ribs. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  chiefly  in 
mountain  districts,  all  across  central 
Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  £us- 
sian  frontier,  not  extending  into  Scandi- 
navia. In  Britain,  in  a  few  localities  in 
southern  Scotland,  in  northern  England  j.j     ggg. 

and  in  Ireland.  J^L  summer  and  autumn. 
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6.  Marsh  Crepis.     Crepis  paludosa,  Moencb.  (Fig.  593.) 

{Hieracium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1094.) 

This  species  has  almost  as  much  the 
habit  and  characters  of  Sawkweed,  with 
which  Linneeus  associated  it,  as  of  Crepis, 
to  which  it  is  referred  by  modem  bo- 
tanists. It  is  an  erect,  scarcely  branched 
perennial,  but  of  short  duration,  and 
nearly  glabrous,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Ea- 
dical  leaves  ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  with 
a  few  small  lobes  along  the  stalk;  the 
stem-leaves  from  broadly  oblong  to 
lanceolate,  pointed,  toothed,  especially 
in  the  lower  part,  and  clasping  the  stem 
by  rather  large,  pointed  auricles.  Flower- 
heads  yellow,  rather  large,  in  corymbs 
of  8  or  10 ;  the  involucres  more  or  less 
hairy,  with  black,  spreading  hairs.  The 
pappus  is  of  a  dirty  white,  almost  like 
that  of  a  HawJctoeed,  but  the  achenes  are 
distinctly  contracted  at  the  top  as  in 
rig.  o»o.  Crepis,  and  marked  with  10 ribs  or  striae. 

In  moist,  shady  situations,  in  northern  Europe,  and  all  across  £us- 
sian  Asia,  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe.  Extends 
all  over  Scotland,  and  southward  into  the  central  counties  of  England, 
and  into  South  Wales,  and  is  not  rare  in  Ireland.  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn. 


XXXYII.  HAl^KlXnSBD.    HIERACIUM. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  yellow 
or  rarely  orange-red  flower-heads,  either  on  leafless  radical  peduncles, 
or  in  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles  on  leafy. stems.  Involucre  more 
or  less  imbricated.  Keceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  angular  or 
striated,  not  narrowed  at  the  top  ;  with  a  pappus  of  simple,  generally 
stiff*  hairs,  of  a  tawny- white  or  brownish  colour. 

A  rather  numerous  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  with  a  few 
American  species,  very  nearly  allied  to  Crepis,  but  the  achenes  are  not 
perceptibly  contracted  at  the  top,  and  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  are 
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usually  stifter,  and  never  so  white.  The  habit  is  also  different,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  species,  which  are  also  intermediate  in  more 
essential  characters.  The  species  are  some  of  them  very  variable,  and 
specimens  are  frequently  found  apparently  intermediate  between  some 
of  the  commonest  ones.  In  the  attempt  to  classify  these  forms,  and  to 
give  greater  exactness  to  their  definitions,  modem  botanists  have  dis- 
tributed them  into  a  large  number  of  supposed  species,  amounting  to 
between  30  and  40  for  Britain  alone.  But  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing them  appears  only  to  increase  with  their  subdivision,  and  the 
seven  here  enumerated  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  only  truly 
botanical  species  indigenous  to  Britain.* 

Peduncles  radical,  bearing  a  single  flower-head. 

PeduDclee  leafless.   Stems  creeping.   Leaves  white  imder- 

neath.    Flower-heads  pale-yellow 1.  Mouse-ear  JT. 

Peduncles  or  flower-stems  with  one  or  more  narrow  leaves. 
No  creeping  stems.    Leaves  not  white.  Flower-lieads 
large,  bright  yellow. 
Radical  leaves  ovate.     Involucres  with  sliort  hairs  .     .    8.   Wall  H. 
Radical  leaves  narrow.     Involucres  with  long  hairs      .     2.  Alpine  H, 
Flowering-stems  with  more  than  one  flower-head. 

Itadical  leaves  mostly  persistent  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
Stem-leaves  one  or  few.     Outer  involucral  bracts  few 
and  short. 
Stem-leaves  ovate  and  toothed,  or  small  and  narrow, 

stalked  or  sessile,  scarcely  stem-clasping     ....     8.   Wall  R. 
Stem-leaves  one  or  two,  entire,  glaucous,  clasping  the 

stem  with  broad,  rounded  auricles 4.  Moneywort  H, 

No  radical  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering.     Stems  leafy » 
Outer  involucral  brads  imbricated. 
Upper  stem-leaves  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  not  clasping 
the  stem. 
Upper  stem-leaves  all  tapering  at  the  base,  usually 

narrow 6.  Umbellate  H. 

Upper  stem-leaves  short  and  broad,  rounded  at  the 

base 6.  Savoy  H, 

Upper  stem-leaves  clasping  the  stem. 

Auricles  of  the  stem-leaves  short  and  rounded. 

Stem* leaves  several,  ciliate.    Pappus  dirty-white  .    7.  Prenanth  K, 
Stem-leaves  very  few,  glabrous.  Pappus  very  white 

and  soft Hawhoeed  Crepis, 

Auricles  of  the  stem-leaves  long  and  very  pointed,  or 

angular Marsh  Crepis. 

•  For  further  details  on  the  proposed  species  or  permanent  varieties,  see  Back- 
house's *  Monograph  of  the  British  Hieracia,'  where  the  principal  British  forms  are 
carefully  described,  and  distributed  into  33  species. 
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1.  Mouse-ear  Hawkwee<L    Hieraoium  Pilosella,  Linn. 

(Fig.  694.) 

(Eog.  Bot.  1. 1093.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  spreading  tuft 8 
of  radical  leaves,  and  creeping,  leafj, 
barren  shoots.    Leaves    much    smaller 
than  in  the  British  species,  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  entire,  tapering  at  the  base, 
and  often  stalked,  green  above  with  a  few 
long  hairs,    white  underneath    with  a 
short  stellate  down.     Peduncles  radical, 
with  a  single  head  of  lemon-coloured 
flowers,  often  tinged  with  red  on  the 
outside.    Involucres  and  upper  part  of 
the  peduncle  more  or  less  clothed  with 
a  minute  and  close,  whitish  down,  mixed 
with  short,  stiff,  spreading  black  hairs. 
Achenes  shorter  in  proportion  to  the 
pappus  than  in  the  other  species. 
In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  road- 
Fig.  594.  sides,  throughout  Europe  and  Hussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Arctic  regions.    Very  common  in  Britain.    Fl,  the  whole  season.    In 
southern  Europe  it  is  very  variable,  but  in  Britain  presents  no  diffi- 
culties.   The  only  other  species  with  creeping  runners  ever  admitted 
into  our  Floras,  the  orange  JT*.  (H.  aurantiacum,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1469),  is 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe,  which  may  here  and 
there  have  spread  out  of  some  cottage  gardens,  but  is  not  naturalized ; 
it  has  radical  peduncles,  bearing  a  corymb  of  small,  orange-red  flower- 
heads. 


2.  Alpine  Hawkwee<L    Hieraoium  alpinum,  Linn. 

(Fig.  595.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  1. 1110.) 

Bootstock  short  and  thick,  sometimes  shortly  creeping,  but  without 
creeping  leafy  stems.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
slightly  toothed,  green,  with  a  few  long  hairs.  Peduncles  or  flower- 
stems  about  6  inches  high,  simple  or  rarely  divided  into  2  simple 
branches  ;  they  usually  bear  1,  2,  or  even  3  small  narrow  leaves,  and 
a  single  rather  large  head  of  bright  yellow  flowers.    Involucres  and 
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peduncles  more  or  less  clothed  with  long 
rusty  hairs;  the  outer  bracts  few  and 
small,  as  in  the  wall  H, 

A  high  alpine  or  Arctic  species,  spread 
over  the  mountains  of  northern  and 
Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  higher 
ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 
Not  uncommon  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Wales,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of 
north-western  England.  JFl,  summer.  - 
In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  easily  enough 
recognized,  but  in  the  Scotch  Highlands 
varieties  sometimes  occur  with  broader 
leaves,  more  elongated  flower-stems, 
and  less  shaggy  involucres,  almost  in- 
termediate between  this  and  the  wall 
H.9  which  has  induced  some  botanists  to 
believe  that  the  former  may  be  but  a  Fig.  595, 

high  alpine  variety  of  the  latter. 

3.  Wall  Hawkweed.  Hieraoium  muroruniy  Linn.  (Fig.  596.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2082*  H.  maculatum,  t.  2121,  S. pulmonarium,  t.  2307, 
and  H.  Lapeyrousii,  Suppl.  t.  2915.) 

The  short  perennial  stock  bears  a 
spreading  tuft  of  rather  large,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  always  stalked,  some- 
times very  obtuse  and  nearly  entire, 
more  frequently  pointed  and  coarsely 
toothed,  especially  near  the  base,  some- 
times tapering  into  the  stalk,  sometimes 
more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base,  usually 
slightly  hairy,  and  often  of  a  pale  glau- 
cous-green underneath.  Flower-stems 
erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  rarely  quite  leaf- 
less, usually  with  1  or  2  leaves  near  the 
base  like  the  radical  ones  but  smaller, 
and  1  or  2  smaller  narrow  ones  higher 
up,  but  occasionally  with  several  leaves. 
Ilower-heads  rather  large  and  yellow, 
usually  3  or  4  only,  but  sometimes  as  «-     ggg 

many  as  20  or  30,  in  a  loose  terminal 
corymb.    Involucres  and  peduncles  more  or  less  clothed  with  black, 
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glandular  hairs,  intermixed  with  a  ghorter,  rusty-coloured  down, 
whilst  the  stem  is  glabrous,  or  bears  in  the  lower  part  long,  white, 
woolly  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  very  dense  close  to  the  stock. 
Scales  of  the  involucres  narrow,  the  inner  ones  nearly  equal,  ihe  outer 
few  and  much  shorter. 

On  banks  and  old  walls,  in  meadows  and  rich  pastures,  bushy  places 
and  open  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Very  common  all  over  Britain.  Fl. 
all  summer  and  early  autumn.  Exceedingly  variable  in  the  shape  and 
teeth  of  the  leaves,  in  colour  and  hairiness,  in  the  number  of  stem- 
leaves  and  of  flower-heads.  In  alpine  situations  the  leaves  are  usually 
much  more  entire,  often  obovate.  A  marked  variety,  growing  in  woods 
and  on  banks,  with  a  much  more  leafy  stem,  has  long  been  distinguished 
under  the  names  of  H.  gylvaticum  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  2031)  or  JJ.  vulgatum^ 
but  it  is  everywhere  connected  with  the  more  typical  form  by  a  series 
of  intermediates  which  defy  classification.  From  the  Savojf  H.  and 
the  umbellate  H.  it  may  be  known  by  the  radical  leaves  larger  than 
the  stem  ones,  and  persistent  at  the  time  of  flowering,  except  where 
they  have  been  accidentally  choked  by  the  surrounding  herbage,  or 
withered  by  drought  or  other  accidental  causes. 

4.  Honeywort  Hawkweed*    Hieraoium  oerinthoides, 

Linn.  (Fig.  597.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2Z*IS,from  a  garden  spedmen.) 

The  habit  and  radical  leaves  are  those 
of  the  mountain  varieties  of  the  wall  H.^ 
but  the  whole  plant  is  still  more  glaucous, 
and  has  generally  more  of  the  woolly 
hairs,  especially  about  the  stock.  The 
flower-stems  bear  but  few  rather  large 
flowers,  and  1  or  2  leaves  usually  entire, 
and  always  clasping  the  stem  with 
broad,  rounded  auricles,  and  the  radical 
leaves  are  usually  remarkably  obovate^ 

In  western  Europe,  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees,  more  doubtfully  extending  to 
the  western  Alps  and  Corsica.  A  very 
doubtful  British  plant.  The  only  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  which  really  resemble 
the  Pyrenean  ones  (in  the  dried  state  at 
least)  are  from  the  mountains  of  the 
west  and  north  of  Ireland.  The  Scotch 
and  English  and  most  of  the  Irish  ones 
Fig.  597.  80  denominated  are  usually  varieties  of 

the  wall  JT.  or  of  the  Savoy  H. 
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5.  Umbellate  Hawkweed.    Hieraoium  lunbeUatum,  Linn. 

(Fig.  598.)       • 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  1771.) 

THe  perennial  stock  only  forms  bnds 
in  the  autumn,  which  do  not  expand  into 
a  tuft  of  spreading  leaves,  as  in  the  wall 
S.,  but  in  the  following  year  grow  out 
into  a  leafy,  erect,  rigid  stem,  1  to  3  feet 
high.  Eadical  leaves,  if  any,  few  and 
withering  away  before  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. Stem-leaves  from  narrow-lanceo- 
late to  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or 
nearly  entire;  the  lower  ones  stalked, 
and  all  tapering  at  the  base.  Flower- 
heads  rather  numerous,  on  rather  short 
lateral  branches  towards  the  summit  of 
the  stem,  several  of  which  usually  (but 
not  always)  start  from  so  nearly  the 
same  point  as  to  form  an  irregular  umbel, 
and  there  are  often  many  others  lower 
down  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Fig.  598. 

Involucres  and  peduncles  glabrous  or 

shortly  downy.  Leaves  glabrous  or  hairy  underneath;  the  stems 
usually  more  or  less  clothed  at  the  base  with  long  loose  hairs.  Scales 
of  the  involucre  more  regularly  imbricated  than  in  the  wall  H,,  the 
outer  ones  usually  spreading  at  the  tips. 

In  woods  and  stony  places  or  banks,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Very  common  in 
Britain.    FL  late  summer,  and  autumn. 


0.  Savoy  HawkweecL    Hieraoium  sabaudiun,  Linn. 
(Fig.  599.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  349.    M,  denticulaium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2122.    M.  horeale, 

Brit.  Fl.) 

Although  intermediate  forms  between  this  species  and  the  last  may 
occasionally  be  found,  yet  the  two  are  in  most  cases  easily  distingiushed. 
The  Savoy  H.,  though  stout  and  equally  tall  with  the  umbellate  H,,  is 
less  rigid  and  more  hairy ;  the  leaves  larger,  broader,  and  more  toothed, 
the  upper  ones  shorter,  always  rounded  at  the  base,  and  sometimes 
almost  clasping  the  stem;  and  the  flowering  branches  form  a  loose 
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corymb,  and  never  an  umbel.  From  the 
wall  jr.,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more 
leafy  stem,  without  radical  leaves  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  and  by  the  more  re- 
gularly imbricated  involucres. 

In  woods,  under  hedges,  and  in  shady 
places,  especially  in  hilly  districts,  in 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  con- 
fines of  Siberia,  and  probably  stiU  fur- 
ther into  Asia,  and  northward  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Distributed  generally 
over  Britain,  but  not  so  frequent  as  the 
umbellate  H,  and  especially  as  the  wall 
H.    Fl.  late  summer,  and  autumn. 


Fig.  599. 


7.  Frenanth  HawkweecL    Hieraoium  prenanthoides,  Vill. 

(Fig.  600.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  2235.) 

Very  near  the  Savoy  ff.,  but  the  stem- 
leaves  are  usually  long,  lanceolate,  and 
slightly  narrowed  near  the  base,  and 
always  clasp  the  stem  by  rounded  au- 
ricles, and  even  the  stalks  of  the  lower 
leaves  are  expanded  at  the  base  into  the 
same  stem-clasping  auricles.  The  in- 
volucres and  peduncles  have  usually 
more  of  the  short,  black,  glandular  hairs 
intermingled  with  the  minute  down  than 
either  the  Savoy  H.  or  the  umbellate  H. 

In  woods,  shady  places,  and  rich  pas- 
tures, and  on  the  banks  of  streams,  in 
northern  Europe  and  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  central  Europe.  Bare  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wicklow 
county  in  Ireland,  and  very  doubtfully 
extending  into  England.  Fl,  late  sum- 
Fig.  600.  ^'•^»  ^  autumn. 
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XXXYIII.  OHZOORV.    CICHORIUM. 

PercDnials,  with  the  leaves  mostly  radical,  stiff  branching  stems, 
and  sessile  heads  of  blue  flowers.  Inyolucres  oblong.  Achenes 
crowned  by  a  ring  of  minute  erect  scales. 

Besides  the  British  species,  the  genus  only  includes  the  garden 
Endive,  generally  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  it  be  wild  even  there,  and  it  may  be  a  mere  cultivated  variety  of 
the  common  wild  C, 

1.  Wild  Chicory.    Ciohorium  Intybus,  Linn.  (Fig.  601.) 
(Eng.  Bot.  t.  539.     Succory  or  Chicory.) 

Perennial  stock  descending  into  a 
long  tap-root.  Stems  more  or  less  his- 
pid, 1  to  2  or  even  3  feet  high.  Radical 
leaves  spreading  on  the  ground,  and, 
as  well  as  the  lower  stem-leaves,  more 
or  less  hairy  and  pinnatifld,  with  a 
large  terminal  lobe  and  smaller  lateral 
ones,  all  pointed  and  coarsely  toothed ; 
the  upper  leaves  small,  less  cut,  em- 
bracing the  stem  by  pointed  auricles.  | 
Flower-heads  in  closely  sessile  clusters 
of  2  or  3  along  the  stiff  spreading 
branches,  and  1  or  2  terminal  ones.  In- 
volucres of  about  8  inner  bracts  and  a 
few  outer  ones  about  half  their  length ; 
the  florets  large,  of  a  bright  blue. 
Achenes  smooth  or  scarcely  ribbed, 
closely  packed  in  the  hard  dry  base  of 
the  involucre.  ^»g  6^^- 

In  dry  wastes,  on  roadsides,  and  bor- 
ders of  fields,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  stopping  only 
short  of  the  Arctic  regions  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tropics  on  the 
other.    Not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but 
does  not  extend  far  into  Scotland.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


XXXIX.  ABNOSERZS.    ABKOSERIS. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Lapsane,  as  having  a 
different  habit,  and  the  achenes  crowned  with  a  minute  raised  border ; 
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and  more  naturally  associated  by  older  botanists  with  Sjyoseris,  a 
Continental  genus,  in  which  the  achenes  hare  a  pappus  of  chafiy 
scales  or  bristles. 


1.  Dwarf  Amoseris.    ArnoseriB  pusilla,  Gsertn.  (Fig.  602.) 

{Hyoseris,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  96.    Lapsana,  Brit.  Fl.) 

^  Leaves  all  radical,  obovate  or  oblong, 

toothed,  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
Flower-stalks  4  to  8  inches  high,  slightly 
branched,  and  leafless;  the  erect  branches 
or  peduncles  enlarged  and  hollow  up- 
wards, each  bearing  a  small  head  of 
yellow  flowers. 

In  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  fields,  in 
northern  and  central  Europe,  but  not 
an  Arctic  plant,  and  apparently  rare  in 
the  south.  Dispersed  over  various  parta 
of  England,  especially  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  occurs  in  some  of  the  east- 
ern counties  of  Scotland,  but  not  re- 
corded from  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


Fig.  602. 


XL.  laAPlBUkNS.    LAPSANA. 

Leafy  annual,  with  small  yellow  flower-heads, 
any  pappus  or  border  whatsoever. 
The  genus  consists  but  of  a  single  species. 


Achenes  without 


1.  Common  Lapsane.    Lapsana  oommunis,  Linn.  (Fig.  603.) 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  844.    Nipplewort) 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  a  few  stiff*  hairs  at  the  base,  branched 
and  glabrous  upwards.  Leaves  thin  and  usually  hairy  ;  the  lower  ones 
ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  with  a  few  smaller  lobes  along  the  stalk ;  the 
upper  ones  small,  narrow,  and  entire.  Flower-heads  on  slender  pe- 
ducles,  in  a  loose  panicle  or  corymb.  Involucre  about  3  lines  long,  of 
about  8  nearly  equal  scales  of  a  glaucous  green,  with  a  few  very  small 
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outer  ones.  Achenes  slightly  com- 
pressed, with  numerous  longitudinal 
nerves. 

A  common  weed  in  waste  and  culti- 
vated places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north. 
Extends  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  ex- 
cept the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland. 
Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


Fig.  603. 


END   OF   VOL.  1. 
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H.  Habvky,  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  4  vols.  360 
Coloured  Plates,  7/.  10». 
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Phycologia  Australica :  a  History  of  Austra- 
lian Seaweeds,  oomprimog  Coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions 
of  the  more  characteristic  Marine  Algs  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia, 
and  a  Synopsis  of  all  known  Australian  AlgSB.  By  Dr.  Habvst, 
F.R.S.    Boyal  8yo,  5  vols.,  800  Coloured  Plates,  11.  18«. 


Nereis  Australis;  or,  Algae  of  the  Southern 

Ocean,  being  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Marine  Plants  col- 
lected on  the  Shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  extra- 
tropical  Australian  Colonies,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Antarctic  Regions.  By  Dr.  Harvet,  F.R.S.  Imperial  8vo, 
60  Coloured  Plates,  21  2$, 


FUNQI. 

Outlines  of   British    Fungology,    containing 

Characters  of  above  a  Thousand  Species  of  Fungi,  and  a  Com- 

Slete  List  of  all  that  have  been  described  as  Natives  of  the 
British  Isles.     By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Bibkblet,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
Demy  8vo,  24  Coloured  Plates,  ZOt, 


The  Esculent  Funguses  of  England.  Con- 
taining an  Accoimt  of  their  Classical  History,  Uses,  Characters, 
Development,  Structure,  Nutritious  Properties,  Modes  of  Cook- 
ing  and  Preserving,  &o.  By  C.  D.  Badham,  M.D.  Second 
Edition.  Edited  by  F.  CoBBBi,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo,  12  Coloured 
PUtes,  12«. 


Illustrations  of  British  Mycology,  comprising 

Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Funguses  of  interest  and  novelty 
indigenous  to  Britain.  By  Mrs.  T.  J.  HuBSET.  Royal  4to. 
Second  Series,  50  Coloured  Plates,  £4  10«. 


Clavis  Agaricinorum :  an  Analytical  Key  to 

the  British  Agaricini,  with  Characters  of  the  Genera  and  Sub- 
genera. By  WoRTHiNGTON  G.  Smitu,  F.L.S.  Six  Plates. 
28.  6d. 
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SHELLS  AND  MOLLUSKS. 

Elements  of  Conchology;  an  Introduction  to 

the  Natond  History  of  ShellA,  and  of  the  Animals  which  form 
them.  By  Lovsll  Rkevb,  F.L.S.  Boyal  8vo^  2  yols.  62 
Coloured  Plates,  X2  16«. 

Conchologia  Iconica;  or,  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Shells  of  Mollusks,  with  remarks  on  th^r  Affinities, 
Synonymy,  and  G^grapbical  Distribution.  By  Loykll  RkkvBi 
F.L.S.  Demy  4 to,  in  double  Parts,  with  16  Coloured  Plates.  20f. 
A  detailed  list  of  Monographs  and  Volumes  published  may 
be  had.  ^ 

Conchologia  Indica;  Illustrations  of  the  Land 

and  Freshwater  Shells  of  British  India.  Edited  by  Stlvaitos 
Uaklet,  F.L.S.,  and  W1LU1.M  Theobald,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India.  4to,  Parts  I.  to  V.,  each  with  20  Coloured 
Plates,  20«.  

The  Edible  Mollusks  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  with  the  Modes  of  Cookinff  them.  By  M.  S.  LoviLL. 
Crown  Syo,  5f . ;  with  12  Coloured  Flates,  %$.  6(i. 


INSECTS. 


Harvesting    Ants    and    Trap-door    Spiders; 

Notes  and  Observations  on  their  Habits  and  Dwellings.     By 
J.  T.  MoooBiDOB,  F.L.a     Coloured  Plates,  10*.  6d. 


British  Insects.     A  Familiar  Description  of 

the  Form,  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations  of  Insects. 
By  E.  F.  Stavblit,  Author  of  **  British  Spiders."  Crown 
8vo,  with  16  beautifully  Coloured  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Wood-Engravings,  14<. 


British  Beetles ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  our  Indigenous  Coleoptbba.  By  E.  C.  Rtb.  Crown  8vo, 
16  Coloured  Steel  Plates,  comprising  Figures  of  nearly  100 
iSpecies,  engraved  from  Natursi  Specimens,  expressly  for  the 
work,  by  K  W.  Robinson,  and  11  Wood-Engravings  of  Dis- 
sections by  the  Author,  10<.  6(i. 
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British  Bees;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  the  Nfttural  History  ftod  Economy  of  the  Bees  IndigeDOus  to 
the  British  Isles.  By  W.  £.SHnciKABD.  Crown  8?o,  16  Coloured 
Steel  Plates,  containing  nearly  100  Figfures,  engraved  from 
Natural  Specimens,  expressly  for  the  work,  by  E.  W.  Robin- 
floir,  and  Woodcuts  of  Dissections,  10«.  6<2. 


British  Butterflies  and  Moths;  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  our  Native  Lbpidoptbba.  By  H.  T. 
Stainton.  Crown  8vo,  16  Coloured  Steel  Plates,  containing 
Figures  of  100  Species,  engraved  from  Natural  Specimens  ex- 
pressly for  the  work  by  £.  W.  Bobuison,  and  Wood-Engrav- 
ings, 10«.  6<i. 


British  Spiders;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  the  Abankida  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  £. 
F.  Stavblbt.  Crown  8vo,  16  Pbtes,  containing  Coloured 
Figures  of  nearly  100  Species,  and  40  Diagrams,  showing  the 
number  and  position  of  the  eyes  in  various  Genera,  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  the  work  by  Tubfbn  West,  and  44  Wood- Engrav- 
ings, 10<.  6(2. 


Curtis's    British    Entomology.     Illustrations 

and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  Insects  found  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  containing  Coloured  Figures,  from  Nature, 
of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  Species,  and,  in  many  instances, 
upon  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found.  8  vols.  Royal  8vo, 
770  coloured  Plates,  £28. 

Or  in  separate  Monographs. 


Orden.             PIcOm.  £  $,  d. 

Aphaviptbba.    S    ...  0    2    0 

CoLBOPTSBA   266    ...  12  16    0 

DtaMkxmjL 1    ...  0    1    0 


Ordf.            FlaUt,  £  i.  d. 

HTXBironssA  126    ...  6    ff  0 

Lbpiooptbea. 193    ...  9  IS  0 

Nbvboptbba.  13    ...  0  13  0 

DiOTTOPTBBA 1      ...     0     1     0        OMALOFrKBi.    6     ...     0     6     0 

DxnBBA  103    ...    6    3    0  I  Obthoptbea.  6    ...    0    6    0 

Hbmipibba. 32    ...    1  12    0      STBBPsmBBA. 8    ...    0    3    0 

HoMORBBA 21    ...    1    1    0  I  Tbiohorbba 9    ...    0    9    0 

"Curtis^s  Entomology,*'  which  Cuvier  pronounced  to  have  "reached 
the  ultimatum  of  perfection,*'  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the 
Genera  of  British  Insects.  The  Figures  executed  by  the  author 
himself,  with  wonderful  minuteness  and  accuracy,  have  never  been 
surpassed,  even  if  equalled.  The  price  at  which  the  work  was  origi- 
nally published  was  £43  16<. 
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Insecta  Britannica;  Vol.  III.,  Diptera.     By 

F&Aifou  Walkxb,  F.L.8.    Sto,  with  10  PUtes,  25s, 


ANTIQUARIAN. 

Bewick's  Woodcuts.    Impressions  of  Upwards 

2000  Woodblocks,  engraved,  for  the  mort  part,  by  Thomas  and 
John  Biwiok  ;  iDcloding  IlluBtrations  of  Tarioas  kinds  for 
Books,  Pamphlets,  and  Broadsides;  Guts  for  Private  Gentle- 
men,  Public  Companiiv,  Clubs,  &c.  ;  Exhibitions,  Baces,  News- 
papers, Shop  Cards,  Invoice  Hnads,  Bar  Bills,  kc  With  an 
Introduction,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Blocks,  and  a  List 
of  the  Books  and  Pamphlets  illustrated.  By  the  Bev.  T. 
Hugo,  M.A.,  F.RS.L.,  F.S.A.  In  one  large  volume,  imperial 
4to,  gilt  top,  with  full-length  steel  Portrait  of  Thomas  Bewick. 


The  Bewick  Collector  and  Supplement.     A 

Descriptive    Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Thomab  and  JoHV 
BswiOK,  including  Cuts,  in  various  states,  for  Books  and  Pam- 

e,  Private  G^tlemen,  Public  Companies,  EzhibitionB, 
Newspapers,  Shop  Cards,  Invoice  Heads,  Bar  Bills, 
Coal  Certificates,  Broadsides,  and  other  miscellaneous  purposes, 
and  Wood  Blocks.  With  an  Appendix  of  Portraits,  Auto- 
graphs, Works  of  Pupils,  &c  292  Cuts  from  Bewick**s  own 
Blocks.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  2  vols. 
demySvo,  price  42«. ;  imperial  9vo  (limited  to  100  copies),  with 
a  fine  Steel  Engraving  of  Thomas  Bewick,  £i  is.  The  Supplb- 
ICXNT,  with  180  Cuts,  may  be  had  separately;  price^  small 
paper,  21«. ;  large  paper,  42s. 


Sacred  Archieology ;  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 

Ecdesiastical  Art  and  Institutions,  from  Primitive  to  Modem 
Times.  Comprising  Architecture,  Music,  Vestments^  Furni- 
ture Arrangement,  Offices,  Customs,  Ritual  SymboUsm,  Cere- 
monial Tramtions,  Religious  Orders,  &c.,  of  the  Church  Catholic 
in  all  Aces.  By  Maokbnzib  E.  C.  Waloott,  B.D.  Oxon., 
F.S.A.,  PrsBcentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 
Demy  8vo,  18«. 
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A    Manual    of    British    Archaeology.       By 

Chaklbb  Bootell,  M.A.    20  Coloured  Plates,  10«.  %d. 


Shakespeare^s  Sonnets,  Facsimile,  Jby  Photo- 
Zincography,  of  the  First  Printed  Edition  of  1609.  From  the 
Copy  in  the  Library  of  Bridsewater  House,  by  permisBion  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.     10<.  6tf . 


Man's  Age  in  the  World  according  to  Holy 

Scripture  and  Science.     By  An  Essex  Rbotob.     Ss.  6(2. 


The  Antiquity  of  Man;  an  Examination  of 

Sir  Charles  Lyell's  recent  Work.      By  8.  E.  Pattisobt,  F.G.S. 
Second  Edition.     8vo,  It. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lahore  to  Tarkand.     Incidents  of  the   Eoute 

and  Natural  History  of  the  Countries  traversed  by  the  Expedi- 
tion of  1870,  under  T.  D.  Fobstth,  Esq.,  C<B.  By  GlOBOB 
Hbnderson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Allav  0.  Hum, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  F.Z.S.  With  82  Coloured  PUtes  of  Birds, 
6  of  Plants,  26  Photographic  Views,  Map,  and  Geological 
Sections,  42<. 


On  Intelligence.     By  H.  Taine,  D.C.L.  Oxon. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  T.  D.  Hate,  and  revised,  with 
additions,  by  the  Author.  Part  I.  8«.  ed.  Part  IL  10<.,  or, 
complete  in  One  Volume,  18«. 


The  Young  Collector  s  Handy  Book  of  Eecrea- 

tive  Science.    By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Dunstsb,   M.A.     Cuts. 
3<.6<i. 
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The  Birds  of  Sherwood  Forest;  with  Obser- 

▼atioDfl  on  their  NestiDg,  Habitt,  and  Migntiont.     B7  W.  J. 
Stsblahd.    Crown  8vo,  4  Flatee.    7t.  dd.  colouracL 


The  Naturalist  in  Norway;  or,  Notes  on  the 

Wild  Animals,  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Pknts  of  that  Gonntry,  with 
some  account  of  the  principid  Salmon  Rivers.  By  the  Bev.  J. 
BoWDiN,  LL.D.    Grown  8vo,  8  Goloored  Plates.    10«.  M, 


The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Sama- 

rangf  under  the  command  of  daptain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  C.B., 
during  the  Years  1848-46.  By  Professor  OwKir,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gbat,  Sir  J.  R10HABD8OK,  A.  Adamb,  L.  Ruyb,  and  A. 
White.  Edited  by  Abthub  Adams,  F.L.S.  Royal  iio,  55 
Plates,  mostly  coloured,  £3  10«. 


A  Survey  of  the  Early  Geography  of  Western 

Europe,  as  connected  with  the  First  Inhabitants  of  Britain, 
their  Origin,  Language,  Religious  Rites,  and  Edifices.  By 
HiNBT  liAWfB  LoNQ,  Esq.    8vo,  6s. 


The    Gkologist.      A    Magazine  of    Geology, 

Paleontology,  and  Mineralogy.  Illustrated  with  highly-finished 
Wood  Engravinffs.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Maokie,  F.G.S.,  F.S.  A. 
Tols.  V.  and  VI.,  each,  with  numerous  Wood  £lngraving%  18«. 

Vol  vn.  9«. 


The   Stereoscopic   Magazine.     A  Gallery  for 

the  Stereoscope  of  Landscape  Scenery,  Architecture,  Anti- 
quities, Natural  History,  Rustic  Gharacter,  &c.  With  Descrip- 
tions. 5  vols.,  each  complete  in  itself  and  containing  50  Stereo- 
graphs, £2  2i, 

Everybody's    Weather-Guide.      The   Use    of 

Meteorological  Instruments  clearly  Explained,  with  DirecUont 
for  Securing  at  any  time  a  probable  Prc^ostic  of  the  Weather. 
By  A.  STXiNmrs,"  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Sunshine  and  Showers," 
ke.     If. 
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Sunshine     and     Showers:      their    Influences 

throughout  Creation.  A  Compendium  of  Popular  Meteorology. 
By  Andrew  Stiuucktz,  Esq.  Crown  8yo,  Wood  Engravings, 
7j.6rf. 


The  Reasoning  Power  in  Animals.     By  the 

Eev.  J.  8.  Watson,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  9«. 


Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  Qualitative  and 

Quantitative  ;  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Dr.  Hbnbt  M. 
KoAi>,F.B.S.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  109  Wood-Engravings, 
1«#.  Or,  separately,  Part  T.,  •  QUALITATIVE,*  New  Edition, 
new  NoUtion,  6#. ;  Part  II.,  *  QUANTITATIVE,*  10».  6<i. 


Phosphorescence;  or,  the  Emission  of  Light 

by  Minerals,  Plants,  and  Animals.  By  Dr.  T.  L.'PhiP80N, 
F.C.S.  Small  8vo,  80  Wood  Engravings  and  Coloured  Fron  - 
tispiece,  6«. 


Meteors,  Aerolites,  and  Falling  Stars.      By 

Dr.  T.  L.   Phifson,  F.C.S.     Crown  8vo,  25  Woodcuts  and 
Lithographic  Frontispiece,  6«. 


The  Artificial  Production  of  Fish.     By  Pis- 

0ASIU8.     Third  Edition.    1«. 


Live  Coals;  or,  Faces  from  the  Fire.     By  L. 

M.  BuDOSN,  <'Acheta,"  Author  of  'Episodes  of  Insect  Life,' 
etc.  Dedicated,  by  Special  Permission,  to  H.R.H.  Field-Hai^ 
shal  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Royal  4to,  85  Original  Sketches 
printed  in  colours,  42m, 


Caliphs  and  Sultans;  being  Tales  omitted  m 

the  ordinary  English  Version  of  "The  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments," freely  rewritten  and  reananged.  By  S.  Hanlit, 
FL.8.    6#. 
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SERIALS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine.      Fignres  and  De- 

■oriptions  of  New  and  Rare  Plants  of  interest  to  the  Botanical 
Student,  and  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or  Oreenhouse.  Bj 
Dr.  J.  D.  HoOKBB,  F.R.S.  Monthly,  with  6  Coloored  Plates, 
Zt.  6d»     Annual  Subscriptioii,  post  free,  42«. 

The  Floral  Magazine.     New  Series,  enlarged 

to  Royal  4to.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Select  New  Flowers 
for  the  Oarden,  Stove,  or  Conservatoiy.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
DOMBBAIK.  Monthly,  with  4  Coloured  Plates,  S«.  6d.  Annual 
Subscription,  post  free,'  42«. 

Conchologia    Iconica.       By   Lovell    Kbeve, 

F.L.S.,  in  Double  Parts,  with  16  Coloured  Plates,  20«. 

Conchologia  Indica.  The  Land  and  Fresh- 
water Shells  of  British  India.  In  Parts,  with  20  Coloured 
Plates,  20s. 

A  Monograph  of  Odontoglossum.     By  James 

Batbman,  F.R.S.    Imperial  folio,  5  Coloured  Plates,  2U 

Select    Orchidaceous    Plants.       By    Eobert 

Wabneb.     8  Coloured  Plates,  10«.  M. 


FORTHCOMINQ  WORKS. 

Genera  Plantarum.   By  Bentham  and  Hookkr. 

Vol.  II. 

Flora  AustraHensis.  By  G.  Bentham.  Vol.  VI. 

Flora  of  India.     By  Dr.  Hooker  and  others. 

Natural  History  of  Plants.    By  Prof.  Baillon. 
Vol.  m. 

The  Natural  History  of  a  Flowering  Plant. 

By  Prof.  Dtxb. 


LONDON: 
L.  REEVE  &  CO.  5,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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